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Preface 


The term Biophysical Chemistry is relatively new, but much of the 
subject matter has been studied intensively for more than a generation. 
In the present volume we deal first with the biological significance of the 
properties of matter, laying special emphasis on the chemical elements, on 
such simple compounds as water and carbon dioxide, and on certain very 
complex molecules, notably the proteins. These subjects are covered in 
the first three chapters, except for the discussion of carbon dioxide, which 
is placed in Chapter 10, following the chapters on acid-base equilibria. 
Thermodynamics and electrostatics, and their significance for bio- 
chemistry, are treated at length in Chapters 4, 5, and 6. We have aimed 
to start from elementary principles, and to develop those subjects 
coherently until problems on the frontiers of modern knowledge have 
been reached. In Chapter 7, electrical conductance is treated much more 
briefly, but we hope adequately for our purposes. Acid-base equilibria, 
including the foundations of the concept of pH and the special character- 
istics of polyvalent acids including proteins, are treated in great detail 
in Chapters 8 and 9. The discussion in these chapters lays the foundation 
for the extensive general treatment of molecular interactions in the last 
chapter of Volume I. 

Volume II will deal with the physical chemistry of biological macro- 
molecules and their study by such methods as osmotic pressure, light 
scattering, diffusion, sedimentation, viscosity, dielectric dispersion, dou- 
ble refraction of flow, and electrophoresis. It will conclude with several 
chapters on the physical chemistry of blood. 

We have assumed that the reader is familiar with the fundamentals of 
differential and integral calculus and has some knowledge of organic and 
physical chemistry and general biology. Advanced knowledge of these 
subjects is not essential, but will certainly enable the reader to make more 
rapid progress in the more difficult chapters. We hope that the book will 
be found valuable by graduate students with the requisite background, 
and by some advanced undergraduates also, and that it may be found 
useful as well by active investigators in chemistry, biology, and bio- 
chemistry. 

We have deliberately aimed to deal with a limited number of topics 
with some depth, rather than to include all subjects which might be in- 
cluded in a treatise on Biophysical Chemistry. We have striven in many 
places to build a bridge over which the reader may pass from the elemen- 
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tary concepts of a subject to advanced and difficult problems. Thus the 
discussion of electrostatics in Chapter 5, beginning with Coulomb’s law 
and Gauss’s law, proceeds directly to a derivation of Poisson’s equation 
for systems with spherical symmetry, and thence to the development of 
the Debye-Hiickel theory of interionic forces. Some passages in this 
chapter, such as that on Image Charges, may be passed over on the first 
reading if desired, and taken up later. In the discussion of ion-dipole 
interactions, a relatively simple model is presented which gives the correct 
form of the equations for the influence of ionic strength and dielectric 
constant upon the activity coefficients of dipolar ions; this serves as a 
prelude to the discussion of the more elaborate models treated by Kirk- 
wood. Likewise, in the discussion of the dielectric constants of polar 
liquids in Chapter 6, a simple model is used which reproduces many of 
the major features of the theories of Onsager and Kirkwood but with a 
much less complicated mathematical development. The more rigorous 
theories are then presented. The treatment of microscopic and macro- 
scopic dissociation constants in Chapter 9 is developed for the general 
case, and concretely illustrated by detailed calculations for glutamic acid 
and cysteine. 

No apology is needed for the strong emphasis on proteins in this book. 
Their supreme importance in biological systems, and the inherent fascina- 
tion of the problems encountered in unraveling their structure, would fully 
justify the length of the discussion we have given. On the other hand, we 
regret having omitted a discussion of nucleic acids, which it had been our 
intention to include. This omission would have been remedied if we had 
had unlimited time, but we felt that it was better to discuss first the 
things we knew most intimately. We had also hoped, originally, to in- 
clude a discussion, in either Volume I or Volume II, of reaction kinetics 
and the mechanism of enzyme action. This still remains our hope for the 
future, if we should ever be able to prepare a supplementary third 
volume. 

We both wish to acknowledge our debt to our teacher, the late 
Lawrence J. Henderson, whose thinking has deeply influenced many 
biologists. The effect of the ideas developed in his philosophically pro- 
vocative book “The Fitness of the Environment’’ will be apparent in 
Chapters 1, 2, and 10 of the present volume, and that of his Silliman 
lectures, ‘Blood: A Study in General Physiology,’’ will be found in our 
discussion of the physical chemistry of blood in Volume II. In the study 
Sid Role arom and of sles plasma proteins in particular, we are 

ph, ' ie late Edwin J. Cohn. The monograph “ Proteins, 
Amino Acids and Peptides,’ by 


qs a . 
Cohn, Edsall, and others, which ap- 
peared in 1943, 


bears an obviously close relation to some parts of the 
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present book. However, what we have written is by no means to be con- 
sidered as a revised version of that monograph, which not only discussed 
general principles but provided comprehensive tabulations of experi- 
mental data. In the present book our emphasis is on the broad general 
principles and fundamental concepts. We have made extensive use of 
experimental data to illustrate the principles, but no attempt has been 
made to compile data in comprehensive fashion. We have considered it 
vitally important to give illustrations of the general principles from 
actual experimental data—as for instance in the calculations of the free 
energy changes in biochemical processes which are discussed in the section 
on ‘Mass Law” in Chapter 4—and the particular examples chosen do, 
we believe, represent experimental work of outstanding quality. Many 
other experimental studies of equal quality, however, could readily have 
been chosen. 

Likewise the lists of references cited at the ends of the chapters are 
not intended to be comprehensive, but rather to guide the reader into 
further interesting and helpful reading on the subjects we have discussed. 
Many of the general references cited are not specifically mentioned in the 
text, so that the reader should examine the references carefully. Some- 
times—for instance in Chapters 3 and 9—when dealing with subjects in 
which current developments are occurring with great rapidity, we have 
provided extensive references to the original literature. In some other 
chapters only a few references are given, and these are mostly of a broad 
general character, with only a few original papers of particular interest 
cited in addition. 

This book has grown out of a course at Harvard in the physical 
chemistry of biochemical systems, originally given by one of us, starting 
more than twenty-five years ago. Later, for a number of years, we gave 
the course jointly. Finding no book that followed our presentation at all 
closely, we were led to the preparation of extensive mimeographed notes 
for the students, and eventually to the writing of this book. The course, 
now known as Biology 184, is still being given by the other of us; but the 
book has grown in scope, far beyond the level of what can be covered in a 
half-year course, or contained within a single volume. 

We are indebted to many-friends and colleagues for help with this 
book. G. Evelyn Hutchinson and Kirtley F. Mather have read the manu- 
script of Chapters 1 and 2 and offered helpful suggestions; Barbara W. 
Low has read Chapter 3; Alexander Rich has been particularly helpful in 
advising us concerning the discussion of collagen in the same chapter. 
J. G. Kirkwood and C. P. Smyth have also examined much of Chapters 
5 and 6, and other colleagues have examined other portions of the book. 
We are indebted to J. L. Oncley for many discussions of problems dealt 
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with in this book, and especially for a number of valuable suggestions 
regarding the chapter on Dielectric Dispersion which will appear in 
Volume II. Obviously these colleagues bear no responsibility for the 
opinions we have expressed, or for the errors which undoubtedly remain. 

We are especially grateful to Mr. Fred Rothstein, who has read every 
chapter in detail, often in several successive drafts, and has pointed out 
numerous errors and obscurities which might otherwise have been over- 
looked. His point of view, which is that of an advanced graduate student, 
has been particularly helpful to us in our endeavor to express difficult 
concepts with maximum clarity, but without evasion of the difficulties. 
We are not so sanguine as to believe that we have fully achieved these 
objectives, or that all errors and obscurities have been eliminated, but 
Mr. Rothstein’s criticisms have certainly helped us immeasurably. 

For the extensive and arduous work.involved in typing many revisions 
of the manuscript we are indebted to Barbara T. Coffin, Katharine 
Reynolds, and especially to Laura L. Williams. The preparation of the 
index, which was a formidable undertaking, has been carried through by 
Margaret S. Little. 

One of us (J.T.E.) is deeply indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation for a special fellowship during the years 1954-56 
which provided not only support for his research but also extra facilities 
which did much to make his share in the writing of this book possible. 
Helpful support was also received from the National Science Foundation 
in the form of a research grant which also aided in the opportunity for 
ripening many of the ideas presented here. 

In the production of the book we have received constant. and under- 
standing help from the staff of the Academic Press. 

JoHN T. EpsaLu 


JEFFRIES WYMAN 
November, 1957 


In the second printing of this book we have taken the opportunity 
to correct a few errors and to revise extensively the discussion of ribo- 
nuclease, and the brief comments on hemoglobin, on pages 97-99. A 
ice siba ct list of references relating to this material will be found on 
p. 662. 
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Symbols 


a the ‘‘collision diameter”’ for inter- 
ionic interactions (Chapter 5) 

ay activity of component 7 

b the radius of a spherical ion (espe- 
cially in Chapters 5, 9, and 11) 

C3 molar concentration of compo- 
nent 7 


(> heat capacity at constant pressure 
gle heat capacity at constant volume 
D dielectric constant 

Do dielectric constant of a substance 
taken as the standard state 

D electric displacement (Chapter 6, 
Kq. 3) 

E internal energy (especially in Chap- 
ter 4); numerical value of elec- 
tric field strength (Chapters 
5 and 6); electromotive force 
(Chapter 8) 


E electric field strength considered as 
a vector 
emf electromotive force 


esu_ electrostatic units 

F Gibbs free energy 

F, electrical free energy 

F internal field intensity (Chapter 6) 

F the Faraday equivalent of electric 
charge = 96,500 coulombs 

hj tension (Chapter 4, Eq. 127 et seq.) 

fi activity coefficient of component i 
(see Chapter 4); commonly 
taken as ratio of activity to 
mole fraction, but sometimes in 
other concentration units; see 
also y; 

G., Gs, ete.: titration constants for acid 
dissociation (Chapter 9, p. 481 ff. 
and p. 492 ff.) 

91, 92, etc.: titration constants for associa- 
tion reactions (Chapter 11, p. 
625) 

h mean number of protons removed 


from a polyvalent acid (Chap- 
ter 9) 
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ve electric current (Chapters 6 and 7) 

K with appropriate subscript, an 
equilibrium constant 

K; a salting-out constant (Chapter 5, 


p. 272 ff.) 

k Boltzmann’s constant = R/N = 
1.380 X 107!* erg per degree 

k with subscripts, an intrinsic ioniza- 


tion constant of an individual 
group (Chapter 9) 
kassoc: &N association constant 
(Chapter 11) 
l length (Chapter 4, Eq. 127 et seq.) 
Ly, Lz, etc.: products of dissociation con- 
stants, defined on p. 492 
L,*, L2*, ete.: products of association 
constants, defined on p. 624; see 
also the constants L;;*, defined 
on p. 657 

m molality (moles of solute per kg. 
solvent) 

N Avogadro’s number, 6.024 102% 

N; mole fraction of component 7 

n number of binding sites for ligands, 
in a macromolecule; or coordina- 
tion number of an ion (Chap- 


k, or 


ter 11) 

Ni number of molecules of component 
a per unit volume (Chapters 5 
and 6) 

Ni refractive index of component i 
(Chapter 6) 

E total pressure in a system 

P a factor employed in certain equa- 


tions of the Debye-Hiickel the- 
ory; defined on pp. 290-291 


Pi vapor pressure of component 7 

pH = — log ag: See diseussion of this 
concept in Chapter 8, pp. 437- 
449 

pH, pH of isoelectric point (pp. 505, 
509) 


Q heat absorbed (Chapter 4) 


Q 


R 


k 


S 
Z 


SYMBOLS 


a factor defined in Chapter 5, p. 
291 

Henry’s law coefficient for carbon 
dioxide (Chapter 10) 

a function defined in Chapter 11, 
Kq. (38), p. 631 

apparent heat of ionization in 
keal/mole (Chapter 9, Eq. 69) 

Henry’s law coefficient for carbon 
dioxide (Chapter 10, p. 563) 

the molar gas constant = 1.987 
calories per degree per mole = 
4.183 X 107 ergs per degree per 
mole 

a distance; sometimes the distance 
between the two poles of a dipole 
(especially in Chapter 5) 

electrical resistance (Chapter 7) 

distance in general; sometimes the 
distance between two charged 
bodies, or between a charge and 
a dipole 

entropy 

absolute temperature in °I< 


t,, or (_: transference number of a cation 


or anion (Chapter 7, p. 393) 


u,, or u_: electrical mobility of a cation 


or anion (Chapter 7, p. 390 ff.) 

volume 

partial molal volume of compo- 
nent 7 

partial specific volume of compo- 
nent 7 

work (in Chapter 4 and elsewhere) 

an electrostatic factor defined in 
Chapter 9, Eq. 53, p. 514 

valence (or net charge in proton 
units) of component 7* 

mean net charge of component 7 

fraction of the total quantity of an 
acid-base pair which is in the 
form of the conjugate base 
(Chapter 8, Eq. 19, p. 415) 

electrical conductance (Chapter 7, 
Eqs. 1 and 3) 

specific conductance (Chapter 7, 


Eq. 3) 
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activity coefficient of component i, 
usually the ratio of activity to 
molar concentration or molality ; 
see also f; 

the proton charge = 4.802 * 1071! 
electrostatic units 

molar extinction coefficient (Chap- 
ter 8, pp. 424-428) 

a reciprocal length, important in 
the Debye-Hiickel theory, pro- 
portional to the square root of 
the ionic strength; defined on 
p. 287 


K1, ka, ete.: intrinsic association constants, 


A 


Aw 


LS jee = 


wv 


a 


defined in Chapter 11, p. 624 

equivalent conductance (Chapter 
7, p. 390) 

equivalent conductance at infinite 
dilution 

the slope of an association curve, 
defined in Chapter 11, Eq. (41), 
p. 635 

dipole moment 

dipole moment, considered as a 
vector (Chapter 6) 

chemical potential of component 7 
(Chapter 4, p. 174 and elsewhere) 

number of ions present in a salt 
molecule (Chapter 5) 

mean number of ligand molecules 
or ions bound by a macromole- 
cule, or by some other molecule 
or ion under study (Chapters 9 
and 11) 

the azimuthal angle in polar coordi- 
nates (Chapter 5, Fig. 1) 

electrical potential 

density ; sometimes density of elec- 
trical space charge (see p. 249 ff.) 

the polar angle in polar coordinates 
(Chapter 5, Fig. 1) 

empirical temperature (Chapter 4) 

number of configurations corre- 
sponding to a given macroscopic 
state (Chapter 4, p. 226 ff.) 

ionic strength (Chapter 5, Eq. 52, 
p. 273) 


*In Chapter 7, valence of an ion is denoted by 2. 





Chapter 1 


Biochemistry and Geochemistry 


Carbon is unique among the elements in the number and variety 
of the compounds which it can form. Over a quarter of a million have 
already been isolated and described, but this gives a very imperfect 
idea of its powers, since it is the basis of all forms of living matter. 
Moreover, it is the only element which could occupy such a position. 
We know enough now to be sure that the idea of a world in which 
silicon should take the place of carbon as the basis of life is impossible; 
the silicon compounds have not the stability of those of carbon, and 
in particular, it is not possible to form stable compounds with long 
chains of silicon atoms.—N. V. Sidgwick, ‘‘The Chemical Elements 
and Their Compounds,”’ Vol. I, p. 490. 


In this book, we shall deal with the physical chemistry of biochem- 
ical systems derived from living organisms, or functioning within such 
organisms. 

For the most part, we recognize what we mean when we speak of a 
living organism. Living things are always chemically complex; they con- 
tain certain very large organic molecules, such as the proteins and nucleic 
acids, the synthesis of which no chemist has yet achieved in the labora- 
tory. They contain these substances, not in a random mixture, but in a 
highly organized system. They consume energy, not only in order to move 
or to grow, but in order to maintain themselves in a steady state—that 
is, they metabolize. By one fashion or another, they reproduce their 
kind. These characteristics—complex organized structure, metabolism, 
reproduction—may be taken as a convenient set of criteria for the general 
class of living organisms. Inevitably there are borderline systems, such as 
certain viruses, about which it becomes essentially meaningless to argue 
whether they are living organisms or not. Viruses are complex structures, 
and they reproduce, but their metabolism—at least over long stages of 
their existence—is virtually nil. In practice, however, the existence of 
these transition states between the living and the nonliving need not 
disturb us. We shall be concerned with living organisms, and the simpler 
systems derived from them, such as enzymes and their substrates, as 
systems which can be studied and analyzed by the methods of physical 
chemistry. 

The principles involved are for the most part the same as those with 
which the physical chemist dealing with simpler systems is familiar, but 
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the special properties of the complex structures produced in the living 
organism will lead us to emphasize some particular problems. T he high 
degree of organization of biochemical systems means that a modification 
of one of the variables that determines the behavior of the system sets 
up interactions that produce changes in other variables. A simple and 
famous example is found in the study of solutions of the protein hemo- 
elobin—the iron-containing, oxygen-transporting protein of the red blood 
cells. In most chemical systems containing liquids at equilibrium, one 
may equilibrate a liquid phase with a gas phase containing oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, and vary the partial pressure of either gas without appre- 
ciably affecting the amount of the other which the liquid can take up. 
If a solution of hemoglobin is in equilibrium with a gas phase containing 
both these gases, however, it is found that an increase in the partial 
pressure of carbon dioxide causes a marked release of oxygen from the 
solution to the vapor phase. Conversely, an increase of the partial pres- 
sure of oxygen causes carbon dioxide to be driven off. These interactions, 
which we shall consider later in detail, are of the greatest importance 
for the biological function of hemoglobin. To explain them, we must 
assume that oxygen and carbon dioxide both react, directly or indirectly, 
with the hemoglobin molecule, and that the effect produced by the one 
reaction is somehow transmitted through the molecule so as to affect the 
site at which the other reaction takes place. We might suppose that both 
oxygen and carbon dioxide react at the same site on the hemoglobin 
molecule, and that the interaction effects observed are simply the result 
of competition between the two molecules. This explanation indeed holds 
for the system hemoglobin—oxygen—carbon monoxide; but for oxygen 
and carbon dioxide the evidence is clear that at least two separate reac- 
tive sites are involved, and that the state of either one, as determined by 
the extent to which it has undergone its characteristic reaction, strongly 
influences the reactivity of the other. __ 

This is a relatively simple example of organization in a biochemical 
system. More complex examples are found in the systems of enzymes 
which catalyze the successive steps involved in the biological oxidation 
of organic molecules; the whole process runs smoothly and is highly 
coordinated, to an extent that implies some degree of organized arrange- 
ment in the enzyme systems involved—an arrangement still very imper- 
fectly understood. Examples of biochemical organization may be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but these may suffice here. 

Later we shall discuss highly complex biochemical molecules and 
systems. Before becoming involved in these complexities, however, it is 
well to consider some of the basic simplicities of the chemical elements, 
and their distribution in living organisms. 
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Distribution of the Chemical Elements in Living Organisms 


Living organisms as we know them utilize only a limited number of 
chemical elements. With very few exceptions the elements that have been 
clearly demonstrated to play a significant part in them are those with 
atomic numbers of 30 (zinc) or below. The major elements found in all 
living organisms are four, all with atomic numbers less than 9, namely, 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen. In the next row of the periodic 
table, sodium, magnesium, phosphorus, sulfur, and chlorine are elements 
of vital importance universally present. Passing beyond the electronic 
level of the completed argon shell with its 18 electrons, it is found that 
potassium, calcium, and iron are invariably essential constituents of 
living organisms though in relatively small amount. Cobalt, copper, and 
zinc, like iron, are almost invariably present although in relatively small 
traces. All these metallic elements, especially iron, play essential catalytic 
roles in certain enzyme systems, just as they function catalytically in 
many of the systems developed by the industrial chemist. Of the first 
thirty elements in the periodic table, from hydrogen to zine, it is thus 
found that approximately half are invariably or frequently essential to 
the living organism. These first thirty elements are listed in Table IA, 
with a tabulation of their electronic structure and of their relative dis- 
tribution in the universe at large, the earth’s crust, and the human body. 
Comments on their biological significance are given in Table IB. 

When we consider the other seventy elements of atomic numbers 
from 31 to 100, which are known today, it is remarkable that only three 
have been clearly recognized as important to the living organism. Two 
of these are halogens. Bromine (atomic number 35) is found only in 
traces in most organisms though in larger amounts in certain marine 
organisms. Iodine (atomic number 53), although present only in small 
amounts, is of fundamental and apparently universal: importance. This 
one element of relatively high atomic number stands out in lonely emi- 
nence as a substance essential to life; all its neighbors in the periodic table 
appear to be either useless or harmful to living organisms, although 
rubidium has been found by D. Bertrand to be concentrated in certain 
fungi. In addition to these two halogens, molybdenum (atomic number 
42) has very recently been reported as an essential constituent of certain 
oxidative enzymes, the molybdoflavoproteins. It is interesting that 
chromium (atomic number 24), which stands directly below molybdenum 
in subgroup VIA of the periodic table, has never yet been shown to play 
a role in any functioning biochemical system, in spite of the important 
technological use of chromium compounds in the tanning of leather. 

In speaking of many of the elements as not essential to life, it must be 
remembered that we are speaking largely on the basis of ignorance. It is 
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TABLE IA 
Atomic STRUCTURES AND DISTRIBUTION IN NATURE OF THE First THIRTY 
CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 





Relative abundance 


Electronic 
structure Thieme Human body 
(atoms per Relative amount (relative 
Atomic 1 2 3 4 10,000 atoms in earth’s crust number 
Symbol numbers sp spd 5s silicon) (atom %) of atoms) 
H Lok 3.5 X 108 9200 
He 2 2 3.5 X 107 
Li sy Pte al 1 
Be 4 2 2 0.19 
B 5 oes 0.23 
C 6 222 80,000 1620 
N Le 20°23 160 ,000 370 
O oe ae Be 220 ,000 62.55 3900 
F Oe case oo 90 
Ne LO e 226 = 
Na th > Se a Ok 462 2.64 Ties 
Mg 12) Gai 2:6. 2 8870 1.84 1.65 
Al TS oa ae OF-2. 4 882 6.47 
Si if 236 22 10,000 21.22 0.14 
P Ipe oon aed 130 20.3 
s 16°. 2.72 6. 4 3500 20 
Cl Lis 2 28 25 170 5 
A 18 226 26 “4 
K Io” 2 2 6 26 1 69.3 1.42 5.6 
Ca 20 226 26 2 670 1.94 34.4 
Se SL? 22:6 8 6 1s as 
A iy 2a 62 26-2. 6.2. 2) 26:0 
V ao, 2.2 6.2:63. «3.2.5 
Cr 44.6226 «265 1 95 
Mn 26 °2 26°265 2 77 0.002 
Fe 400 2922.8 2 6:60.92 18,300 1.92 0.09 
Co 2732) 2 O67 42 2o6 
Ni 28 226268 2 1340 
Cu 29 226 2610 1 «48 0.0063 
Zn 30 2 26 2610 2 1.6 0.038 


Data for distribution of the elements in the universe and in the earth’s crust from 
Mason (1952), pp. 21, 42. 


* Estimates are relatively uncertain, 
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TABLE IB 


BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE First Turrty CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Atomic 


number Symbol 


for) or WN 


oo 


10 
ll 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


H 
He 
Li 
Be 
B 


MOBZ a 


Fars 
~ © 


Comments 


Universal and indispensable. 

Inert. 

Apparently insignificant. 

Poisonous. 

An essential constituent of plants; present also in traces in animals. 
Biological function little understood. 

The essential basis of all forms of living matter. 


Universal and indispensable. 

Universal and indispensable. 

An important minor constituent of vertebrate teeth; poisonous in 
excess. 

Inert. 

Indispensable in animals; the predominant ionic constituent of 
blood plasma. Its significance in plants is more obscure than in 
animals. 


Indispensable; an essential cofactor for many enzymes. 


Apparently of minor importance. 

Major element in the earth’s crust; a structural component of 
diatoms and other forms. Probably of importance to many 
flowering plants. 

Essential for biochemical processes. Energy transfer reactions in 
biochemistry generally#involve phosphate esters. All nucleic 
acids and some proteins contain phosphorus. 

Essential constituent of proteins, of coenzyme A, glutathione, and 
many other important biological compounds. 

Almost universally present in animals; less important in plants. 

Inert. 


Major ionic constituent of many tissues; fundamentally important 
in such processes as nerve conduction. 

Also of first importance; frequently significant as cofactor in 
enzyme reactions. Importance in plants less clear than in 
animals. 

Apparently unimportant. 

Apparently unimportant. 

Essential constituent of hemovanadin, a metabolically active pig- 
ment in ascidians. Probably essential in lower plants. 

Apparently unimportant. 


An important catalytic factor in many biochemical reactions. 
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TABLE IB (Continued) 
eee ee SSS 








Atomic 
number Symbol Comments 
26 Fe Of pre-eminent importance as a catalytic factor in biological oxida- 
tions—in hemoproteins such as cytochrome oxidase, the cyto- 
chromes, catalases, and peroxidases—and for oxygen transport 
in hemoglobin. 
27 Co Essential constituent of vitamin Bj2; required only in traces but 
important. 
28 Ni Apparently of minor importance in biology. 
29 Cu An essential constituent of important oxidative enzymes and of 
the oxygen transporting proteins of many marine animals 
(hemocyanins). 
30 Zn An essential constituent of the enzymes carbonic anhydrase, 


carboxypeptidase, alcohol dehydrogenase, and of some other 
important biochemical systems. 


only relatively recently, for instance, that the important role of molyb- 
denum in living organisms has been appreciated; and biological functions 
for other elements, as yet unrecognized, may be discovered in future. 
In any case, many of the elements which we have classed as nonessential 
are often present in organisms, sometimes in considerable quantity. Thus 
although calcium is essential, and strontium and barium are not known 
to play any essential role, considerable amounts of the latter elements 
are often found in plants. For instance, Bowen and Dymond (1955) found 
large amounts of strontium, up to 2.6% of the total dry weight, in cer- 
tain plants growing in English soils which were rich in strontium. Indeed 
a number of plants studied by them were found to absorb strontium pref- 
erentially, rather than calcium, from the surrounding soil. Appreciable 
amounts of barium were also taken up, in some cases as much as 0.7% 
of the dry weight of the plant, from soils rich in barium, although barium 
was never absorbed in preference to calcium. Such observations gain 
added interest from the fact that radioactive strontium (Sr®°) has become 
widely distributed over the earth, in small amounts, in the debris from 
the explosions of nuclear bombs. This radioisotope, with a half-life of 
approximately 27 years, is carried high into the stratosphere by the 
explosion of a thermonuclear bomb; it descends slowly into the lower 
atmosphere (the troposphere) over a period of many years and is carried 
down by rain onto the surface of the earth, where it is absorbed by plants, 
and thence passes into the bodies of animals which eat the plants (Libby, 
1956). Like calcium it is concentrated preferentially in the bones and 
milk of these animals. In sufficient doses it produces bone tumors and 
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other tumors in animals and presumably in man. The tendency to absorb 
strontium from the soil is most marked when the soil is poor in calcium, 
as for example in some regions in Wales. The extent of the hazard to 
human and animal life which this situation presents has been sharply 
debated; but, important as the subject is, we shall not attempt to pursue 
it further here. 

The distribution of the chemical elements in plants and animals is 
profoundly different from that found in their surroundings. In order to 
grow and develop, they must concentrate some elements from their 
environment and reject others. Since these organisms emerged from the 
ocean and live on the surface of the earth or within its waters, it will be 
profitable to consider here the conditions of their emergence and the dis- 
tribution of the chemical elements in the surrounding universe and in 
the crust of the earth and in the oceans in which life arose. 


The Relative Abundance of the Chemical Elements in the Universe 


A large amount of information has now accumulated regarding the 
relative proportions in which the different chemical elements exist in 
the universe. Much of this is derived from spectroscopic studies of the 
sun and stars; chemical analyses of meteorites have also furnished impor- 
tant information. There are, of course, considerable variations in the 
composition of different types of stars, but for our purposes in this dis- 
cussion these are relatively minor. Detailed tabulations will be found in 
several of the references given at the end of this chapter. The results are 
most conveniently summarized in the form of a diagram (Fig. 1). In this 
figure, the logarithm of the relative abundance of each element is plotted 
against its atomic number. The elements of odd and even atomic numbers 
are indicated by different types of symbols. Several notable features are 
immediately apparent from the diagram. 

1. On the whole, the elements of low atomic number are much the 
most abundant, hydrogen and helium far more so than any of the others. 
Lithium, beryllium, and boron are much lower in abundance than any of 
their neighbors, but apart from this low region one may say in a general 
way that there is a gradual decline in relative abundance with increasing 
atomic number until values of about 40 are reached. Above atomic num- 
ber 40, the relative amounts are distributed somewhat more evenly 
about a logarithmic value of —2 on the indicated scale. 

2. Elements of even atomic number are almost invariably more 
abundant than the adjoining elements of odd atomic number. This rela- 
tion was long ago pointed out, by Oddo in 1914 and by Harkins in 1917. 

3. The value for iron (atomic number 26) is very much higher than 
that of any of the neighboring elements. Iron is at least a thousand times 
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as abundant as would be expected from an average curve drawn through 
most of its neighbors. Nickel (atomic number 28) is also well above the 
general level of such a curve, though not so high as iron. 

4. Only eleven elements may be said to show really high abundance— 
H, He, C, N, O, Ne, Mg, Si, S, Fe, and Ni. 

Undoubtedly these estimates will require some revision in future. 
Nevertheless, it is a striking fact that the relative proportions of the differ- 
ent elements are found not to differ very greatly throughout the entire 
known universe. This remarkable fact has naturally given rise to much 
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Fic. 1. Relative cosmic abundance of the elements as a function of atomic number. 
Elements of odd atomic number are denoted by circles, those of even atomic number 
by crosses. (From Mason (1952), p. 22.) 


discussion as to the origin of the elements in the early stages of the devel- 
opment of the universe. Attempts have been made to calculate the con- 
ditions which would give rise to the observed distributions, but this is 
not the place to enter into these cosmological discussions. Those who are 
interested can learn more about them by consulting such writings as 
those of Alpher and Herman which are listed in the bibliography. 


The Structure of the Earth and Its Crust 


The mean density of the earth is approximately 5.5, whereas that of 
the rocks on the earth’s surface is only about 2.8. Therefore, at least a 
large part of the interior must have a density greater than 5.5 to account 
for that of the whole earth. Studies of earthquake waves, and other lines 
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of evidence, have indicated that presumably there is a central core com- 
posed chiefly of iron, with some nickel, beginning approximately 2900 
kilometers below the surface. The assumed composition of this core is 
closely similar to the observed composition of the iron-containing mete- 
orites. Around this core is a mantle containing much less iron and large 
proportions of certain silicate rocks. Finally, near the surface is a rela- 
tively thin crust, also made up predominantly of silicates. The average 
composition of the crust is determined primarily by that of the igneous 
rocks, since the total amount of the sedimentary and metamorphic rocks 
is small compared to the bulk of the igneous rocks. In Table IA, an esti- 
mate is given of the average amounts of some of the most important 
elements in the earth’s crust, based on studies by F. W. Clarke and H. 8. 
Washington, and by V. M. Goldschmidt and others. It will be seen that 
the distr.bution of the elements in this crust is strikingly different in 
many respects from that of the universe as a whole. Hydrogen and helium 
are present in much smaller amounts, having been largely lost from the 
earth because of their volatility. Iron, although fairly abundant, is rela- 
tively much less so than in the universe as a whole; presumably most of 
the earth’s iron has been concentrated in the core, leaving comparatively 
small amounts in the crust. The dominant elements are oxygen and sili- 
con. Carbon, which more than any other element is characteristic of 
living organisms, is present in relatively minor amounts, being exceeded 
by at least a dozen other elements. Life has emerged and persisted in 
surroundings composed primarily of silicate rocks, with large amounts 
of water. 

The structure of the earth’s crust, as we know it, is the product of a 
long series of processes, involving the gradual selective crystallization of 
the most insoluble material from molten rock masses (magma) on cooling, 
and erosion and sedimentation processes due primarily to the action of 
water, continuing over vast periods of time. The details of these processes 
offer a fascinating study in physical chemistry. Many of the principles 
involved have now been worked out, owing particularly to the searching 
studies of V. M. Goldschmidt and his school—see, for instance, the books 
by Mason (1952) and by Rankama and Sahama (1950)— although most 
of the problem still remains to be explored. It would take us too far afield 
to attempt a discussion of the principles involved, but one interesting 
consequence of these natural processes is worth pointing out. It may be 
seen from Table IA that the cosmic abundance of magnesium is nearly 
twenty times that of sodium, and that of calcium is about ten times that 
of potassium. This accords with the general rule that elements of even 
atomic number are of higher cosmic abundance than their odd-numbered 
neighbors. Yet in the earth’s crust all these four elements are of nearly 
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equal abundance—a fact which can be explained in terms of the physical 
chemistry of the formation of the earth’s crust, and which is certainly of 
major importance in determining the nature of the environment in which 
living organisms arose and evolved. 

The mean elementary composition of living matter on the surface of 
the earth has been calculated approximately by the Russian geochemist 
Vinogradov. His data are largely derived from the wet wood of forest 
trees, for these make up about 80% of the living matter on land. These 
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Fic. 2. Relative abundances of the first 31 elements in the cosmos and in living 
organisms on the earth’s surface. (From G. E. Hutchinson, 1943.) 


data have been supplemented, however, by a number of analyses of other 
kinds of organisms. The data for the major elements H, O, C, N, K, 8, 
P, Ca, and Mg in living organisms are certainly satisfactory. Those for 
the minor elements are certainly much less reliable. A revised estimate of 
the total distribution of these elements in living organisms was presented 
by G. E. Hutchinson (1943), and the results are summarized in Fig. 2, 
which shows the comparison between the relative abundances of the first 
thirty-one elements in the cosmos and in terrestrial living matter. The 
general parallelism of the two curves is strikingly apparent. The upper 
curve in Fig. 2 for cosmic abundance of the elements, as given by Hutch- 
inson in 1943, would require some revisions in the light of knowledge 
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accumulated since. Such corrections, however, would not be great enough 
to alter the form of the curve in any very striking manner. 

It may be noted that the abundance of carbon is high in both curves 
of Fig. 2, although a similar plot of the abundance of the elements in the 
earth’s lithosphere would place carbon much lower on the scale. If we 
leave out of consideration the inert gases which, of course, cannot be 
retained by living organisms in significant amounts, the main biological 
elements are the cosmically common elements, especially H, O, C, and N. 
Silicon and aluminum, which are abundant on the surface of the earth. 
are much less prominent in the curves of Fig. 2. 


Eaily History of the Earth 


It is generally believed that the sun, the earth, and the other planets 
were all formed from a common pool of primitive material. It had been 
widely held in earlier years that the earth was formed by condensation 
from a very hot system composed of incandescent gases. On the other 
hand, the prevailing view of many, perhaps most, recent workers is that 
it was formed by gradual accumulation of particles from a cloud of cosmic 
dust at relatively low temperatures. On either basis, it would be possible 
to explain the relatively small amounts of hydrogen and helium in the 
earth as compared with the sun or stars. If the earth was formed by con- 
densation of a mass of hot incandescent material, the lighter gases would 
naturally tend to escape from the earth’s gravitational field during cool- 
ing. On the other hand, if the earth grew from a gradual condensation of 
small solid particles at rather low temperatures, the very light gaseous 
elements would never have taken part in the accumulation at all. The 
fact that the heavy inert gases krypton and xenon are also of very low 
abundance in the earth as compared to their distribution in the universe 
at large would favor the hypothesis of a gradual accretion at low tempera- 
ture. If they had condensed with other elements from a hot gaseous sys- 
tem, their mass is high enough so that gravitational attraction would 
have held them on the earth. 

Even if the earth developed by slow accretion of particles from a cold 
cosmic dust cloud, it seems almost certain that it must have been very 
hot and molten at an early stage in its history. The assumption of such a 
molten state appears to be required by the marked stratification of den- 
sity at different levels with a high concentration of iron and nickel in the 
inner core. The production of such heat, however, appears perfectly pos- 
sible; the kinetic energy of the particles coming together to form the earth 
and the compression by gravitational attraction would generate great 
heat. Much heat was undoubtedly produced also by radioactive disinte- 
grations which still continue. On the accretion hypothesis the primitive 
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atmosphere probably contained large amounts of water, ammonia, hy- 
drogen, methane, and other volatile compounds that condense only at 
relatively low temperatures. It appears almost certain that the concen- 
tration of oxygen in the primitive atmosphere was very small, perhaps 
vanishingly small, and that oxygen for the most part has been produced 
subsequently during the earth’s later history. The biological implications 
of these facts with respect to the possible conditions under which life 
originated are profound. The hypothetical earlier oxygen-free atmosphere 
would have favored reduction rather than oxidation of any organic com- 
pounds that might have arisen by chemical or photochemical action. 
Thus many organic compounds which would have been permitted to 
accumulate under such conditions would have been destroyed over long 
periods of time if the atmosphere had then contained large amounts of 
oxygen. It is quite possible, as was apparently first suggested by Oparin 
(1938, 1953), that the accumulation of organic compounds in the absence 
of oxygen was a necessary preliminary condition for the origin of life. 
The later developments of much more complex organisms from the very 
primitive systems which may have been the first things that could have 
been called living would, of course, have been impossible in the absence 
of oxygen and of the free energy derivable from oxidative reactions. 

A primitive atmosphere which lacked oxygen would also have lacked 
ozone. The absence of the latter is important, since there is clear evidence 
that much of the absorption of the short-wave ultraviolet radiations from 
the sun—roughly in the region between 2000 and 3000 A—is now ef- 
fected by the ozone layer in the upper atmosphere. In the earlier stages 
of the earth’s development, therefore, before this ozone layer had devel- 
oped, the material on the surface of the earth was presumably exposed to 
an intense ultraviolet radiation, far greater than anything which occurs 
at the present time. This must have given rise to many photochemical 
reactions which cannot occur today. Moreover, there is every reason to 
suppose that powerful electric storms with lightning discharges occurred 
much as they do today. The action of short-wave ultraviolet light on a 
system of gases comparable to the presumed reducing atmosphere of the 
primitive earth has not yet been experimentally studied; such a study 
would be of great interest, but would also be technically difficult for var- 
ious reasons. A remarkable series of experiments, however, has been re- 
ported by S. L. Miller (1955) in H. C. Urey’s laboratory at the University 
of Chicago, making use of the action of a spark coil or of a silent electrical 
discharge on a gas phase containing ammonia, water, methane, and hydro- 
gen, all of which should have been present in the atmosphere of the early 
earth according to the hypotheses developed by Urey and others. In 
Miller’s experiments the mixed gases were circulated through the ap- 
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paratus and were passed continuously through a liquid aqueous phase, 
so that the involatile products of the reactions which occurred were con- 
densed and trapped in the liquid phase. The temperature of the vapor 
phase was generally in the range 70° to 80°. Either the high-frequency 
spark discharge, at about 60,000 volts, or a silent discharge yielded con- 
siderable quantities of organic compounds in the course of a week’s run, 
but the yield was considerably greater with the spark coil. In either case, 
a remarkable variety of organic compounds was isolated at the end of 
the experiment. These included considerable amounts of glycine, alanine, 
6-alanine, sarcosine (N-methylglycine), a-aminobutyric acid, a-aminoiso- 
butyric acid, and probably some aspartic acid also. A large number of 
other amino acids were present in small amount, including several that 
could not be identified. Among other compounds formed in significant 
amount were formic, acetic, propionic, glycolic, and lactic acids. Other 
polyhydroxy compounds of unknown composition also appeared to be 
present. Hydrocyanic acids and several aldehydes were clearly direct 
products of the discharge; it seems possible that the synthesis of the hy- 
droxy and amino acids may be through the hydroxy and amino nitriles 
in the solution by the reactions: 


1. For the amino acids: 
RCHO + NH; + HCN = RCH(NH:2)CN + H:0 
RCH(NH:2)CN + 2H.0 = RCH(NH;*)COO- + NH: 
2. For the hydroxy acids: 


RCHO + HCN = RCH(OH)CN 
RCH(OH)CN + 2H,0 = RCH(OH)COOH + NH; 


The exact mechanism of the observed synthesis is far from being estab- 
lished, and Miller’s experiments in any case represent only the beginning 
of research in this field. They provide decisive evidence, however, that 
many of the amino acids and hydroxy acids which we know to play an 
essential part in the structure and activity of living organisms can be 
produced readily and in considerable amounts under conditions closely 
simulating those of the hypothetical primeval atmosphere of the earth. 
The amino acids are extremely involatile, and once deposited in the 
primeval ocean they would have remained there, available for further 
reactions. Likewise the hydroxy acids, though much more volatile than 
the amino acids, are still so involatile that they also would have remained 
in the liquid phase. 

It thus seems reasonable to believe that the action of electrical dis- 
charge or of ultraviolet light, or both, in the early stages of the earth’s 
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history, acting over a period of many millions or even hundreds of mil- 
lions of years, would have led in the course of time to the formation of a 
great variety of organic compounds, in large amounts in the primitive 
ocean. The further reactions that these compounds might have undergone 
are still largely a matter of speculation. For instance it has recently been 
suggested by H. F. Blum (1955) that the condensation of amino acids to 
form polypeptides could have occurred in pools of water derived from the 
primeval ocean, as a result of early geological changes of the earth’s sur- 
face. Evaporation of most of the water in such a pool would have produced 
an extremely concentrated solution in which the conditions would have 
been relatively favorable for the spontaneous polymerization of amino 
acids into long peptide chains, by reactions of the type: 


My Clo UC) rg Ce 
— tH;,N-CHR:CO-NH-CHR’COO- + H:0 


We shall discuss such reactions further in Chapter 3 and in later chapters. 
It is obvious that, since water is produced in such a reaction, the evapora- 
tion of water from the system would shift the equilibrium to the right and 
favor the formation of peptide (—CO-NH—) linkages, although, as we 
shall see, the equilibrium conditions in a solution containing considerable 
amounts of water are not favorable to the condensation process involved 
in the formation of peptide bonds. Such reactions, however, in so far as 
they did occur, must have taken place in the presence of a large number 
of other organic substances capable of undergoing many reactions. These 
polypeptides and other constituents would have tended to be absorbed 
upon particles of clay, resulting from erosion—a possibility first suggested 
by Bernal (1951). As Blum (1955) remarks, ‘“‘The polypeptides absorbed 
on, say, the surface of clays, might have been in a very good position to 
enter upon a catalytic role. These polypeptides would not have been the 
compact proteins, nor the efficient enzyme catalysts found in modern 
living organisms, but they could well have been their early ancestors.” 

All this is naturally in large measure speculative and inconclusive. 
Miller’s experiments, however, have in a striking way demonstrated the 
possibility of experimental study of systems simulating the possible con- 
ditions on the early earth—conditions which have long since vanished— 
and of drawing reasonable inferences concerning the development of com- 
plex systems of organic and inorganic compounds which were the neces- 
sary prelude to life as we know it. 

How long such early conditions could have lasted, in the presence of 
a reducing atmosphere, is difficult to say. It seems probable, however, that 
the introduction of oxygen into the atmosphere began at a relatively early 
stage of geological history. How its formation began is debatable. After 
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some oxygen was present and plant life with its capacity for photosyn- 
thesis had arisen, it is almost certain that the oxygen produced by photo- 
synthesis came to account for a very large part of the oxygen in the 
atmosphere. Since some oxygen must have been present, however, before 
plants with the capacity for photosynthesis could develop, it is clear that 
other reactions leading to the production of oxygen must have occurred. 
It has been suggested that this arose from the thermal dissociation of 
water vapor when the temperature of the earth’s surface was sufficiently 
high—say about 1500°—or else by photochemical dissociation of water 
vapor by solar radiation in the upper atmosphere. The change from a 
reducing to an oxidizing atmosphere must have been one of the great 
crucial transitions in the history of the earth. 

The conceptions of the early atmosphere here discussed are necessarily 
speculative and open to question. The geologist W. W. Rubey (1955) 
has made a searching inquiry into the fundamental equilibria involving 
water, methane, ammonia, nitrogen, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulfur, 
hydrogen, hydrogen sulfide, and carbon dioxide under conditions that 
might be anticipated in the earth’s early history. His calculations, assum- 
ing equilibrium to be attained with respect to all the reactions considered 
by him, early in the course of geological time, give very different results 
from those of Urey for the composition of the early atmosphere. Rubey’s 
estimate for such an atmosphere is 91% carbon dioxide, 6% nitrogen, 
2% hydrogen sulfide, with minor amounts of other constituents. Rubey 
admits the possibility that an atmosphere such as that postulated by Urey 
may have existed in the very early stages of the earth’s development, 
but he believes that before long it must have been superseded by one of 
a very different sort. The assumption that equilibrium was attained with 
respect to all possible reactions remains uncertain, however, as Rubey is 
careful to point out. It is quite likely, in any case, that large regions on 
and just under the earth’s surface may have existed under reducing con- 
ditions, early in the earth’s history. Rubey suggests that there were 
‘‘loeal environments in the ocean and in mud pools where free oxygen was 
absent; and that it was in such local reducing environments that the first 
organisms may have come into existence” (1955, pp. 648-9). 

Abelson (1956) has taken up the inquiry again, employing various 
combinations of gases and subjecting them to electric discharges by a 
technique similar to that of Miller. Abelson has, however, concluded 
that the atmosphere proposed by Rubey would be modified under the 
influence of ultraviolet radiation. A series of reactions would be expected 
to occur, involving the reducing alkaline crust of the earth, which would 
tend to alter the composition of the atmosphere. For instance, H2,O can 
be dissociated by short-wave ultraviolet light to give the free radicals 
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H and OH, both of which are very reactive. They may recombine or may 
undergo various reactions such as the formation of H2 from H + H or 
H.O2 from OH + OH. One effect of these reactions would be to liberate 
hydrogen into the atmosphere and make it more reducing. Therefore 
Abelson, in repeating Miller’s experiments with various combinations of 
gases, added hydrogen as one of the components of the system. He 
studied the mixtures CO.-N2-H2-H20, CO—N.2—-H2-H:20, and CO:-NH;- 
H.-H.0, and in every case observed the formation of amino acids such 
as alanine, B-alanine, glycine, and sarcosine. It is thus apparent that a 
considerable number of possible hypotheses about the composition of 
the primitive atmosphere and the earth would all be compatible with 
conditions which could give rise to such substances as amino acids by 
the action of ultraviolet light or of electrical storms. 

There is, of course, a huge gap between the early formation of a large 
variety of organic compounds, in the presence of the postulated reducing 
atmosphere, and the appearance of organized metabolic systems, capable 
of reproduction, which we could definitely recognize as alive. The early 
geological record has been far too completely obscured to permit much 
hope that we shall ever recover any direct evidence of this crucially 
important transition period which led to the production of the first organ- 
isms which might have been recognizable as such. Probably the transition 
period was very long, and involved many intermediate forms which we 
should scarcely recognize as living organisms at all, by usual standards. 
No doubt many inefficient processes of metabolism developed and were 
discarded. Thoughtful, but necessarily inconclusive, discussions of many 
of the problems involved have been given by a number of authors; we 
may mention particularly Oparin (1938), Bernal (1951), and Blum (1951, 
1955). 

Such compounds as amino acids and porphyrins, which are essential 
constituents of living organisms as we know them today, were certainly 
in existence hundreds of millions of years ago. Thus Abelson (1953-54) 
has identified the amino acids glycine, alanine, leucine, valine, aspartic 
acid, and glutamic acid in fossils of the fish Dinichthys, dating from the 
Devonian period about 360,000,000 years ago, and in a number of other 
fossils more than 100,000,000 years old. Conclusive proof that these 
amino acids were a part of the original organism, and were not trapped 
later within the structure, is difficult to obtain; but Abelson has produced 
fairly strong evidence for this conclusion. Moreover he has shown that 
simran pi see _ at cae from the rate of destruction at high 
path steko eae ve ya mani: which involves a con- 
PP ine nine, for instance, is stable enough to 

years at ordinary temperatures. 
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The porphyrins, which are organic structures of great stability, form 
complexes with magnesium to produce chlorophyll, and with iron to 
form the various heme proteins—cytochrome oxidase, the cytochromes, 
catalase, peroxidase, and the hemoglobins—which in one form or another 
are found almost universally in living organisms. Porphyrins have been 
identified in shales, asphalts, and petroleum dating back to the Paleozoic 
period (Mason, 1952, p. 210); hence they are of very great antiquity. 
Nevertheless the earliest organisms from which such compounds were 
derived were probably relatively advanced; the nature of the very earliest 
organisms remains inaccessible to any direct evidence. 


The Ocean 


There seems little doubt that the most primitive forms of life must 
have developed in the ocean. The extraordinary properties of water and 
their significance for biology will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 
Here we need only say that water is indispensable to life as we know it 
and almost certainly indispensable to any conceivable form of life that 
might arise within the universe. No other chemical compound can sub- 
stitute for water as far as we know. 

The history of the development of the ocean is still a matter of 
debate. Obviously liquid water could not form on the earth’s surface until 
this surface had cooled at least to a temperature below the critical point 
of water (370°). Since there is no way of estimating with any assurance 
even the approximate amount of water in the primeval atmosphere, the 
size of the primitive ocean which first appeared on cooling must still be 
a matter of speculation. Some have suggested that the oceans of the earth 
had approximately their present volume even at a very early stage. Others 
have held that the primitive ocean was very small, and that its volume has 
grown gradually by the addition of water arising from the interior of the 
earth—some water being liberated from molten igneous rock on cooling, 
some through volcanic activity and in other ways. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the origin and develop- 
ment of the ocean, let us consider the facts concerning the state of the 
oceans today. They cover an area of 370,000,000 km’, or nearly 71% of 
the earth’s surface. If the mean depth is taken as 3100 meters, the volume 
of the oceanic waters is 1370 X 10° km*. With a mean density of 1.03, 
this gives slightly more than 1400 X 10?! grams for the total mass of the 
oceans. The total amount of fresh water and of continental ice is trivial 
by comparison. 

Sea water, of course, contains numerous ions, of which sodium and 
chloride are the most abundant, and various other constituents. The 
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TABLE II 
Ionic ComposITION OF SEA WATER AND OF HUMAN BLoop PLASMA 


(In millimoles and milliquivalents per liter) 
SS 


Sea water* Blood plasma f,t 








Anions and moles moles 
weak acids mM/l_ meq/l 100 molesNat mM/l 100 moles Na* 


a a ee ee ee ee SS 


meq/l 











Cr 561 561 117 102 102 74 
SO. 29 58 6 0:5 mae) 0.35 
H,PO, = aa = 2 2 1.5 
HPO,-— — — — 132 2.4 0.9 
Br? 0.85 0.85 0.2 — — — 
F- 0.07 0.07 — — = 
CO, + H.CO; 0.01 — — 1:3 Leo 1 
HCO;— 1.90 1.90 0.4 27 2. 20 
CO;-— 0.20 0.40 0.04 — — — 
H;BO; O35 — 0.07 — — a 
H,BO;— 0.08 0.08 — — ee as 
Total anions DUST we OOZES 134 loonn 

Cations 
Nat 481 481 100 138 138 100 
Mgtt 55 110 11.5 0.85 ix 0.6 
Kt 10.2 10.2 2.2 4.2 4.2 3.0 
Catt 10.5 210 2.2 2.6 Se 1.9 
Srt+ 0.15 0.3 — a ~- — 
Total cations 556.9 622.5 TaSay. 149.1 





* Data taken with slight modifications from Sverdrup, Johnson, and Fleming 
(1942); and from Rubey (1951). 


t Data from “Standard Values in Blood”’ (E. C. Albritton, ed.), U. S. Air Force, 
Dayton, Ohio, 1951. 


} Certain anions of blood plasma are not listed here. The plasma proteins con- 
tribute approximately 14 meq/l to the anionic net charge. Certain organic anions, 
such as lactate and pyruvate, also make a small contribution. 


amount of the major constituents of normal sea water is given in Table 
II. The distribution of the relative proportions of the ions*present in seg 
water has profoundly impressed many students of biology. In particular, 
A. B. Macallum pointed out many years ago that the relative proportions 
of sodium, potassium, calcium, and chloride ion were rather similar in 
the ocean and in the blood plasma of mammals at the present day. The 
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absolute amounts of all these ions, however, are markedly greater in the 
ocean than in blood plasma, the ratio of ocean concentration to plasma 
concentration being somewhat greater than 3 for sodium ion and some- 
what greater than 4 for chloride ion. Macallum was led by consideration 
of these relations to propose the remarkable hypothesis that the present 
composition of the blood plasma—the ‘‘internal environment” of the 
higher animals—was a direct reflection of the composition of the primi- 
tive ocean from which their ancestors had emerged in earlier ages. He 
supposed that the gradual influx of elements into the ocean through 
inflow of rivers and in other ways had raised concentrations to their 
present level, while maintaining essentially the same relative levels that 
had prevailed at the time long past when our primitive ancestors emerged 
from the sea. Recent data for the ionic composition of human blood 
plasma—which is in this respect fairly typical of the plasma of most 
animals—are given in Table II, for comparison with sea water. 

Fascinating as Macallum’s hypothesis is, it gives rise to grave diffi- 
culties and must probably be rejected. It will immediately be seen by 
inspection of Table II that the relative proportions of different ions in 
plasma and in the ocean today are in some instances markedly dissimilar. 
For instance, calcium ion is approximately four times as abundant in the 
ocean as in blood plasma, whereas magnesium ion is about sixty times as 
abundant. This in itself is perhaps not a grave difficulty; one might 
propose various special hypotheses to explain why magnesium ion might 
have increased in concentration more rapidly than calcium in the later 
stages in the development of the ocean. However, a thoughtful and de- 
tailed consideration of the chemical evolution of the ocean by E. J. 
Conway has led to results which appear to rule out Macallum’s hypothesis 
entirely. 

Before considering Conway’s views, it will be helpful first to consider 
how far dissolved constituents found in the ocean today can have accumu- 
lated there by the weathering and disintegration of igneous rocks during 
the course of geological time. It has been estimated by the eminent Nor- 
wegian geochemist V. M. Goldschmidt that approximately 600 grams of 
rock has been weathered for each kilogram of water found in the ocean 
today. This rock may, therefore, be regarded as the potential source of 
much of the dissolved material found in the ocean. Most of it has passed 
down by means of the runoff of the rivers. Most of this rock, of course, 
represents insoluble matter; only a relatively small part has dissolved, 
and of the soluble constituents a considerable fraction has later under- 
gone chemical reactions within the ocean to form insoluble compounds. 
On the basis of the known average composition of igneous rocks and of 
the material from them which can potentially pass into sea water, Gold- 
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schmidt drew up a table comparing the total amount of the various ele- 
ments supplied to sea water with the amounts actually present in the 
sea water today. This table was revised and improved by Rankama and 
Sahama and is given here in abbreviated form as Table III, for some of 
the elements of particular interest to the biochemist. It will be seen 
immediately that the percentage of various elements remaining in solu- 
tion varies enormously. Over 60% of the total sodium supplied to sea 
water, according to these estimates, still remains in solution as sodium 
ion, but only 2.4% of the potassium and 1.8% of the calcium still remain 
in solution in ionic form. 

The most striking feature of Table III, however, is the demonstra- 
tion that certain elements are present in sea water to an extent far greater 
than the weathering of rock can possibly account for. This is true notably 
of boron, sulfur, chlorine, bromine, and iodine—in particular for chloride 
and bromide ions. The concentration of chloride in the water of rivers is 
small compared with that of sodium, calcium, or magnesium ions. More- 
over the concentration of chloride ion in inland surface waters is found 
to fall off rapidly with increasing distance of these waters from the sea. 
The matter has been analyzed by Conway in great detail; he and others 
have drawn the conclusion that most of the chloride in surface waters is 
carried by winds from sea to land in the form of fine particles of sodium 
chloride and other salts which settle on the earth or in its surface waters. 
Therefore, much the greater part of the chloride ion found in river water 
must actually have come from the sea, to which it is then carried back in a 
cyclic process. Thus, although sodium and chloride ions are the most 
important ions of sea water, their origins must be quite different. Most— 
indeed nearly all—of the sodium presumably comes from the weathering 
of rock and the transport of sodium ion in the form of soluble salts by 
rivers to the ocean. The origin of the net accumulation of chloride ion in 
the ocean is more dubious. Much of it has probably been derived from the 
gases and liquids released by volcanic action, both from. surface volcanos 
and from those under the sea. It has also been suggested by some inves- 
tigators that the primeval atmosphere contained large amounts of hydro- 
gen chloride which condensed to give a primitive ocean of high hydro- 
chloric acid content. If this did occur, the acidity of this earlier ocean 
was gradually neutralized by the basic salts arising from the weathering 
of rock and carried by rivers down to the sea. It seems probable, however, 
that most of the chloride ion—the same presumably being true of bromide 
and iodide—has been added gradually to the ocean over a long period of 
time by volcanic action. 

Be ae ee ee to calculate the rate at which the content of 
1 has increased gradually throughout geological 
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TABLE III 
GEOCHEMICAL BALANCE OF Some ELEMENTS IN SEA WATER 


Percentage 
Total amount Amount of amount 
supplied present supplied 
to sea water in sea water remaining 
Element (g/ton) (g/ton) in solution 
Li 39 0.1 0.3 
B 1.8 4.6 256 
C 192 28 14.6 
N 27.78 0.7 26 
F 540 1.4 0.3 
Na 16,980 10,561 62 
Mg 12,540 1,272 10 
Al 48 ,780 1.9 0.004 
Si 166 ,320 4 0.002 
Ee 708 0.1 0.01 
s 312 884 283 
Cl 188.4 18,980 10,074 
K 15,540 380 2.4 
Ca 21,780 400 1.8 
Se 3 0.00004 0.001 
V 90 0.0003 0.0003 
Mn 600 0.01 0.002 
Fe 30,000 0.02 0.00007 
Co 13.8 0.0001 0.0007 
Ni 48 0.0005 0.001 
Cu 42 0.011 0.03 
Zn 79.2 0.014 0.02 
As 3 0.024 0.8 
Se 0.054 0.004 7.4 
Br 0.972 65 6 ,687 
Rb 186 0.2 0.1 
Sr 180 13 ree 
Mo 9 0.0007 0.008 
Ag 0.06 0.0003 0.5 
Sn 24 0.003 0.01 
I 0.18 0.05 28 
Cs 4.2 0.002 0.05 
Ba 150 0.05 0.03 


This is an abbreviated form of a table by Rankama and Sahama (1950), p. 195. 
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time. Any such calculation, of course, involves a number of assumptions 
which are open to question, but those which Conway has chosen appear 
reasonable at least as a rough approximation. Essentially he has at- 
tempted to correlate the progressive increase in the content of sodium 
and related ions in the ocean with the weathering of rock and the concomi- 
tant increase in the thickness of the various sedimentary strata which 
have been laid down as a result of this weathering, from the earliest time 
to the present. He also assumed that the rate of sodium increase in the 
ocean is proportional to the mean sodium content of the weathering rock. 
The same fundamental calculation was made on several different hypoth- 
eses—on the one hand, on the assumption that the volume of the ocean 
has remained relatively constant, and on the other hand, on the assump- 
tion that the volume has gradually increased throughout geological time. 
Likewise two extreme assumptions were considered regarding the chloride 
ion content of the ocean: first, that this content has remained constant 
throughout geological time; and second, that it has increased gradually 
from zero to the present level. The details of Conway’s calculations are 
far too long to discuss here, but the conclusion on any of these hypotheses 
appears quite unequivocal. The origin of vertebrates is generally placed 
at the period of the early Ordovician sea. From any of the above hypoth- 
eses the concentration of sodium and of chloride ion in the ocean at this 
time must have been more than twice as great as the values found in 
mammalian blood plasma. Even the pre-Cambrian sea—at a far earlier 
period, when life was at a very primitive stage—must, according to Con- 
way’s calculations, have been rather more than twice as concentrated in 
sodium ions as blood plasma of the present day. Therefore, the simple 
picture that the clectrolytes of vertebrate blood plasma today repro- 
duce the concentration of a primeval ocean from which our ancestors 
emerged appears to be incompatible with the available evidence. 
Although we must apparently reject Macallum’s hypothesis, the im- 
portance of the ocean for the development of living organisms is not 
thereby diminished. As L. J. Henderson has pointed out in ‘‘The Fitness 
of the Environment,” the ocean is like a vast thermostat, in which tem- 
perature is maintained nearly constant over large regions and consider- 
able periods of time. Temperature fluctuations at any one place are small; 
thus Henderson cites data recorded at Lesina, showing a mean winter 
temperature of the surface ocean waters of 13.5° and a mean summer 
temperature of 22.0°. This variation of 8.5° between winter and summer 
is larger than is found in most parts of the ocean. Below the surface the 
fluctuations in temperature from season to season are less. As the depth 
increases the temperature decreases, falling to a value near 2° 


at great 
depths in mid-Atlantic. 


Variations of average ocean temperature with 
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latitude, although significant, are far smaller than the corresponding 
variations of land temperature with latitude. In any one given region 
the ocean is an environment of remarkable stability and constancy for 
living organisms. 

Variations of salt concentration between one part of the ocean and 
another are also small, except in the estuaries where river and ocean water 
mix. The average total salt content by weight is about 3.45%. In places 
such as the coast of Norway, and on the east coast of North America, 
the value is lower—3.2 to 3.3%; in most of the North Atlantic it is 3.5 
to 3.6%. The relative proportions of the ions and molecules in sea water 
remain in general very constant indeed; thus, although the absolute fig- 
ures given in Table II for sea water represent a typical sample from a 
particular region, the ratios may be taken as highly accurate for ocean 
water over most parts of the globe. This relatively constant salinity is 
of the greatest importance in providing a stable environment for living 
organisms. 

Sea water is also a stable medium with respect to its nearly constant 
alkalinity. As with the blood of the higher animals, the principal factor 
involved in maintaining this stability is the equilibrium between carbon 
dioxide and the bicarbonate and carbonate ions. Sea water is slightly more 
alkaline than blood—in the usual notation of pH values the pH of blood 
is ordinarily 7.4, that of sea water 8.2. As Henderson has well written: 


The regulatory devices of our modern laboratories have not yet succeeded in 
rivaling the ocean. Singly, certain conditions, for example, temperature, alkalinity, 
and concentration, may be more accurately regulated by man, though on a small 
scale only; but the regulation of all such properties together is not yet possible. The 
only known improvement upon the ocean is the body of a higher warm-blooded 
animal. Here, however, the processes of organic evolution have begun with the ocean, 
and in several respects merely perfected existing arrangements.—L. J. Henderson, 
“The Fitness of the Environment,” p. 186. 


The Central Role of Carbon in Biology 


The fact that carbon compounds occupy a key position in life as we 
know it is so obvious as to need no comment. Inquiring and imaginative 
men have sometimes raised the question whether other worlds might 
exist, containing forms of life in which some other element—perhaps 
silicon—played the central part which carbon does in ours. Such views 
were explicitly rejected in 1913 by L. J. Henderson who, in ‘The Fitness 
of the Environment,” brought together a powerful array of data to 
demonstrate that the elements carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen were unique 
in their fitness to function in systems with the characteristics of living 
organisms as we know them. Although Henderson’s thesis has been 
criticized, the weight of the evidence arising from our deeper knowledge 
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of the properties of matter, since his book was written, has strengthened 
his fundamental thesis. N. V. Sidgwick, in the quotation which heads 
this chapter, has held that a world in which silicon should replace carbon 
as the basis of life is impossible. He has offered two reasons for the unique 
position occupied by carbon. First, the typical state of the carbon atom 
in its compounds, with covalent bonds, is extremely stable. The octet of 
four electron pairs involves full sharing of all the electrons of the carbon 
atom. The octet cannot be increased beyond 8 electrons, since 4 is the 
maximum covalence of carbon, so that the saturated carbon atom can- 
not coordinate either as donor or acceptor. Silicon, on the other hand, is 
not limited to a covalence of 4, but, as with other elements in the second 
row of the periodic table, this value can rise to 6. Since chemical reactions 
commonly proceed through coordination, carbon must in general be very 
slow to react. Thus carbon compounds, even those which may be thermo- 
dynamically quite unstable, tend in practice to remain stable over long 
periods of time, because of the difficulty of finding a path by which 
reaction may take place. Indeed one of the great problems which has 
been solved by living organisms is to develop catalysts which make such 
paths smoothly available when they are needed, so that the energy ob- 
tainable from the transformation of organic compounds can be released 
at the time and place where it is needed within the cell. The relative 
inertness of most carbon compounds, except in the presence of these 
catalysts, at ordinary temperatures, is, of course, of the greatest value 
in preserving the cell from wasteful or dangerous release of energy in a 
random fashion. 

The other important reason for the great multiplicity of carbon com- 
pounds that exist is that the energy involved in the formation of C—C 
bonds is not very different from that for the formation of C—H, C—O, 
or other bonds involving carbon. In the case of silicon, on the other hand, 
the formation of the Si—Si bond involves much less energy than that of 
the Si—H or Si—O bond. The value for those energies, as tabulated by 
Sidgwick, are given below. 


Bonp ENERGIES oF CARBON AND SILICON 


x—X X—H xX—O X—Cl 
oe aeseiesiacielnpeseat =n erepeniteaie ants spake ee 

Be wae 81.6 98.8 81.5 78.0 keal 

X = §i 42.5 75.1 89.3 85.8 keal 
ee ee 

Difference C minus Si +39.1 +23.7 — 7.8 — 7.8 keal 


Thus nearly twice as much energy is required to break a C—C bond 
as to break a Si—Si bond, and this greater stability of the former is cer- 
tainly a major factor in permitting the existence of organic compounds 
containing long chains of carbon atoms. 
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Among the compounds of carbon, carbon dioxide occupies a unique 
place—there is nothing in the least like it among the silicon compounds, 
and indeed no other molecule resembles it at all closely. Its volatility, 
the ready way in which it distributes itself almost equally between a 
gas phase and an aqueous solution, its capacity to undergo reversible 
hydration to form the weak acid H.CO;—all this is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the maintenance of a stable hydrogen ion concentration in the 
oceans and other waters of the earth, and in such biochemical systems as 
blood. Indeed the conclusion of L. J. Henderson that carbon dioxide is 
uniquely fitted among all known compounds for the function which it 
performs appears to be substantiated by all the evidence available today. 
Later, in Chapter 10, we shall discuss in detail the properties and some 
of the biological functions of carbon dioxide. Another simple triatomic 
molecule, namely water, has unique properties which make it even more 
important than CO; in the biological scheme of things. It is so important 
that it deserves a chapter to itself, to which we now proceed. 
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Chapter 2 


Water and Its Biological Significance 


The structures of living cells and tissues are profoundly complex; 
they involve the most complicated molecules known (the proteins) and 
a great variety of carbohydrates, fats, phospholipids, steroids, and other 
substances which have important and specific activities. Certainly, more- 
over, these structures are not distributed at random, but are arranged in 
a highly organized pattern within the cell. This organization is not, of 
course, static; it is highly mobile and is undergoing constant transforma- 
tion. It is not the fixed and nearly perfect, but relatively static, type of 
order that is to be found in a true crystal, such as diamond, quartz, or 
rock salt. It is, however, closer in nature to crystalline order than to the 
molecular chaos found in gases, or to the relatively random arrangement 
of the molecules found in many simple liquids. 

All the complex substances mentioned above, however, make up only 
a minor portion of the total weight of living tissues; the principal com- 
ponent is water, present in amounts far exceeding the total of all the 
other components. Thus 93% of the blood plasma, and about 60%. of 
the red blood cells, is water; muscle tissue is approximately 80% water, 
and water makes up considerably more than half—often considerably 
more than three-quarters—of most other tissues. The only notable excep- 
tions are certain relatively inert tissues, such as hair, horn, and the solid 
portion of bone. The spores of certain plants and bacteria have a low 
water content, but these spores are relatively inactive cells. When they 
are transformed into cells which show active metabolism and growth, the 
increase of water content is an essential part of the transformation. Thus 
water appears to be the indispensable matrix for the structural compo- 
nents and the activities of living cells. Because it is so universally present 
and so important in biology, its importance is often taken for granted and 
it receives little explicit discussion in many treatises on biochemistry. It 
is desirable to consider its properties and functions at this point in some 
detail. 

Water is so familiar that it would appear odd to call it a substance of 
strange and unusual properties. Yet the chemist, on comparing it with 
other substances of closely related electronic structure, finds its behavior 
full of apparent anomalies. Consider the series methane, ammonia, water, 
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hydrofluoric acid, neon. The number of atoms in each molecule decreases 
from 5 (methane) to 1 (neon), but the aggregate charge associated with 
the atomic nuclei remains constant throughout the series and is equal to 
10 proton units.! Associated with these in each case are 10 electrons in 
all, which make the entire structure neutral. The positive charges on the 
central heavy nucleus increase in this series from six to ten; the positive 
charges on the attached hydrogen nuclei decrease from four to zero. The 
physical properties of these five substances vary in a most striking fashion; 
we may consider for instance their melting points, boiling points, and 
molal heats of vaporization (Table I). The values of all these properties 


TABLE I 
Some PuHysIcAL PROPERTIES OF A SERIES OF I[SOELECTRONIC SUBSTANCES 
Melting point Boiling point Molal heat of vaporization 
Substance (°C) (°C) (cal/mole) 
CH, — 184 —161 2200 
NH; —78 —33 5550 
H,0 0 +100 9750 
HF —92 +19 7220 
Ne —249 — 246 415 





rise to a maximum for water, midway in the sequence, and are lowest for 
methane and especially for neon. It is illuminating to consider these 
properties also for corresponding sequences of substances in the higher 
rows of the periodic table. The results are shown in Figs. 1 and 2, taken 
from Pauling (1940), in which the rare gases have been omitted from the 
plot. For a series of compounds RH,, if n is constant, the melting point, 
boiling point, and heat of vaporization all increase with increase in the 
atomic weight of R, provided we ignore the elements in the jirst row of the 
periodic table. In the series CH,, SiHs, GeH,, SnHy, it is found that the 
values for methane fall very close to the points obtained by extrapolating 
backward the points for the other compounds; likewise for the rare gases 
there is a progressive decrease, in the order Xe, Kr, A, Ne. The values 
for HF, NH;, and H,0, however, lie far above the values predicted by 
extrapolation from the values for their higher homologs. This is especially 
true of water, for which a boiling point near — 100°, instead of +100°, 


would be predicted by back-extrapolation of the line through H,Se and 
HS. 


i One proton unit = 4.803 X 107° electrostatic unit of charge. The charge of an 
electron 1s, of course, equal to minus one proton unit, and it is the electronic charge 
which has generally been determined by direct experiment. 
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Melting points Boiling points 


Temperature 


-100 


-200 





Fic. 1. Melting and boiling points of isoelectronic sequences of hydride molecules. 
(From Pauling, 1940.) 


Heat of vaporization, kcal./ mole 





Fic. 2. Heats of vaporization of isoelectronic sequences of hydride molecules. 
(From Pauling, 1940.) 

High melting and boiling points and high heats of vaporization are 
indicative of strong intermolecular forces. The heat of vaporization (or 
sublimation), indeed, directly measures the energy necessary to separate 
the molecules of a liquid (or solid) from one another. Thus, of the sub- 
stances listed in Table I, methane and neon—especially the latter—are 
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characterized by low intermolecular forces. In the case of neon, the reason 
is obvious in the light of modern valence theory. The 2 inner (K) electrons 
and the 8 outer electrons form a stable system, with no tendency either to 
add or to lose electrons. The negative charges on the electrons are dis- 
tributed symmetrically about the positive charge on the nucleus. Because 
of this symmetry, electrical forces between neon atoms are almost non- 
existent; only the very weak forces of intermolecular attraction, known 
as van der Waals’ forces, are present. The case of methane is somewhat 
similar. Here again there are 2 K-electrons and 8 outer electrons; in this 
case the latter may be regarded as being shared in four pairs, according 
to the theory of G. N. Lewis, between the carbon and the four hydrogen 
nuclei, the latter being arranged at the four corners of a regular tetra- 
hedron around the carbon nucleus. This structure possesses symmetry 
of a very high order; the ‘‘center of gravity” of the positive charges, like 
that of the negative electrons, is located at the carbon nucleus, so the 
forces of electrical interaction between methane molecules are exceedingly 
small. As in neon, only the weak van der Waals’ forces are of importance, 
and methane is very volatile, with a low heat of vaporization. 

The structure of the water molecule presents some entirely different 
features. Here again there are 8 outer electrons, but only 4 are involved 
in electron pair formation with the 2 hydrogen atoms. The shape of the 
water molecule is that of an isosceles triangle; the internuclear O—H 
distance is very nearly 0.99 A, and the H—O—H angle is not far from 
105°.? The powerful attraction of the oxygen nucleus tends to draw elec- 
trons away from the protons, thus leaving the region around them with a 
net positive charge. The two pairs of unshared electrons tend to concen- 
trate in directions pointing away from the O—H bonds. If a tetrahedron 
is described about the oxygen atom, with the H nuclei at two of the cor- 
ners, then regions of high electron density distribution, due to the un- 
shared electrons (centers of negative charge) are concentrated in the direc- 
tions defined by the other two corners of the tetrahedron. The water 
molecule is, therefore, an electrically polar structure. In a group of 
water molecules clustered together, a positively charged region in one 
molecule tends to orient itself toward a negatively charged region in one 
of its neighbors. Thus each molecule tends to have four nearest neighbors. 
Each of its two regions with a concentration of negative charge attracts 
a proton of a neighbor molecule. Each of its own protons attracts the 
oxygen end of a neighbor (Fig. 3). Thus each Oxygen atom is the center 


* One angstrom unit (A) = 10-8 em. The evidence that the water molecule is 
triangular and not linear comes from detailed studies of the mole 
also from dielectric constant measurements, the significance of which is further con- 
sidered later in this chapter, and in much further detail in Chapter 6. The same type 
of evidence shows the carbon dioxide molecule to be linear, O=C=O (see Chapter 10), 


cular spectrum, and 
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of a tetrahedron of other oxygens, the O—O distance (determined from 
X-ray diffraction studies) being 2.76 A. The spatial arrangement of an 
ordered system built up from such tetrahedral groupings is shown more 
clearly in Fig. 4. This ordered and coordinated structure represents the 
molecular arrangement in ice, as X-ray studies have shown. The exact 
position of the protons is not fixed by the X-ray studies, but from the 
nature of the electrical attractions involved they must lie on (or nearly 
on) the straight line drawn between adjoining oxygens. They do not lie 
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Frc. 3. Tetrahedral coordination of water molecules in ice. Molecules (1) and (2), 
as well as the central H.O molecule, lie entirely in the plane of the paper. Molecule 
(3) lies above this plane, molecule (4) below it, so that oxygens (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
lie at the corners of a regular tetrahedron. Distances in Angstroms. 


midway on these lines, however. As has been said, the O—H distance in 
a water molecule is 0.99 A; the O—H - - - O distance in the ice crystal 
is 2.76 A. Thus the distance from a proton to the oxygen in the nearest 
neighboring molecule is 1.77 A. This type of linkage, denoted here by a 
dotted line connecting the proton with a neighboring atom, is known as a 
hydrogen bond.* It is very weak compared with the true covalent bond, 
such as the O—H bonds within a single water molecule. The average 
energy necessary to break the latter is given by the heat of the reaction 


H,0 — 2H+ 9 


2 Such bonds can be formed only between hydrogen and a strongly electronegative 
atom, generally F, O, or N. Occasionally hydrogen bonds are formed to carbon (as in 
Kouid HCN) or to sulfur; very rarely to other elements. See Pauling (1940), Chap- 


ter IX. 
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which involves the absorption of 220.3 kcal/mole of water,* or 110 kcal/ 
mole of O—H bonds. The energy of the H - - - O bond has been deduced 
by Pauling from the heat of sublimation of ice (12.2 kcal/mole), since 
the process of sublimation involves the breaking of all such bonds, and 
the effect of other types of intermolecular forces can be estimated from the 
heat of sublimation of other similar molecules (such as CH,4) which do 





Fia. 4. An extended view of the arrangement of the water molecules in ice. In the 
lower half of the figure, the hydrogen atoms are shown as small spheres, and the oxygen 
atoms as slightly larger spheres, to permit the skeleton of the structural pattern to be 
seen clearly. In the upper half, the actual Van der Waals radii of the molecules are 
shown, to indicate the packing of the molecules. Note the very open nature of the 
arrangement. (From L. Pauling, General Chemistry, 2nd ed., W. H. Freeman Co., 
San Francisco, 1954.) 


not form hydrogen bonds. Pauling thus estimates the energy of the 
H --- O bond in water as approximately 4.5 kcal/mole. This is less 
than one-twentieth of the value for the O—H bond, but it is sufficient 
to be a prime factor in determining molecular interaction and orientation 
in water and other liquids containing hydrogen bonds. 


‘ The kilocalorie (kcal) is equal to 1000 calories. It is the unit of energy commonly 
employed in metabolic studies, and has frequently been denoted by physiologists as 
the large calorie or Calorie (with a capital C) to distinguish it from the true calorie, 


This usage is sometimes confusing. We shall employ the unambiguous symbol keal 
to denote it here. 
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When ice melts, the highly coordinated crystalline structure breaks 
in many places. This does not mean, however, that all the bonds shown 
in Fig. 3 are broken. The heat of fusion (1.44 kcal/mole) indicates that 
only about 15% of them are broken. Cold water contains interconnected 
groups of water molecules, with structures based on the pattern indicated 
in Figs. 3 and 4, except that some of the bonds are broken here and there. 
Such aggregates are constantly forming and breaking up, bonds being 
broken at one point and new bonds forming at another, so that there are 
no fixed permanent crystalline structures. As the temperature rises, more 
bonds are broken, but a considerable proportion of this quasi-crystalline 
structure remains even at 100°, as shown by the high heat of vaporization 
of water at this temperature. 

The distribution of water molecules in liquid water was studied by 
Morgan and Warren (1938) by observing the intensity of scattering of 
X-rays from the liquid as a function of the angle of the scattered radiation 
relative to the incident X-ray beam. Such angular distribution curves 
were determined at various temperatures from 1.5° to 83°. Since the X-ray 
scattering is due essentially to the electrons in the system, rather than 
to the nuclei, it is possible to calculate the electron density, p, in the 
system as a function of the distance from any of the oxygen atoms, 
taken as a center. This electron density will be highest immediately 
around the oxygen nuclei and falls off at greater distances. In crystalline 
ice, there is a sharp peak of electron density at 2.76 A, due to the four 
nearest neighbors of the oxygen atom taken as the center. Since each of 
these nearest neighbors is surrounded by four others (including the central 
atom) there will be 12 oxygens at a distance of 2.76(84)” = 4.51 A, and 
other peaks at greater distances. In liquid water these peaks, except the 
first, are blurred. The first peak, corresponding to the nearest neighbors, 
has a maximum at 2.90 A at 15°, increasing to about 3.05 A at 83°. The 
peak is also broader and fuzzier than in a true crystal; thus the nearest 
neighbors are on the average moving further apart as the temperature 
rises (Fig. 5). The peak near 4.51 is shifted to higher values than in ice; 
as the temperature rises, the peak fades out and is replaced by a nearly 
smooth curve, indicating the increasing randomness of the distribution 
at the higher temperatures. The average number of nearest neighbors is 
actually greater in water than in ice, although the average distance from 
the central molecule to its nearest neighbors is increasing. The whole 
picture fits the view that liquid water has a ‘‘broken-down ice’’ structure, 
with a constant breaking and re-forming of bonds between neighboring 
molecules, according to the picture suggested in the preceding paragraph. 

We have pictured each proton, in ice or liquid water, as bound to a 
particular oxygen nucleus by a strong covalent bond, and in general as 
also attracted to another oxygen nucleus by a much weaker hydrogen 
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Fie. 5. ae ae eae in em water at various temperatures. 
Abscissa, distance r from center of an arbitrary oxygen atom in a water molecule. 
Ordinate integrated electron density (4rr*p(r)) as a function of r. Peaks in the curve 
correspond to distances at which neighboring atoms tend to congregate. Vertical 
lines at the bottom give the number and position of neighboring atoms in the ice 
structure. (From Morgan and W arren, 1938.) 


bond. The proton, however, is a relatively light and mobile structure— 
far more mobile than any other atomic nucleus. There is an excellent 
chance that from time to time—at intervals indeed of only a very small 
fraction of a second—it may “hop” from one nucleus to its neighbor. 
We may represent the reaction by the symbols 


ia | H 


*'¢ 
O-H---O —+4H—O--.- H—O (1) 


r¢ \ 
H H a 
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This reaction produces two ions, OH~ and H;0+, from two water mole- 
cules which are electrically neutral, although polar. We may expect the 
mean life of such ions to be short. The OH ion so formed will probably 
pick up, almost at once, a proton from a neighbor molecule; the H;O0+ 
ion will soon donate one proton to a neighbor. It is possible, of course, 
that the proton which has made the leap shown in reaction 1 may leap 
back to its original place. It is more likely, however, that the proton 
transfers immediately following will involve other protons than that 
which jumped at first. In any case the electrical attractions involved tend 
to prevent the formation of large numbers of ions. Conductivity measure- 
ments indicate that a kilogram of water at 25°, which contains 55.5 
moles of H,O, contains only 10-7 mole of H;0* ions, and of course an 
equal number of OH~ ions. We may note that the H3O7* ion is a typical 
acid, in the sense that it is a proton donor—it is indeed what is ordinarily 
called ‘‘the hydrogen ion’? in aqueous systems. Likewise the OH™ ion 
is a typical base, that is, a proton acceptor (Chapter 8). 

The process of electrical conduction in aqueous solution, for H;O+ 
and OH ions, thus proceeds largely by a different mechanism from that 
involved in conduction of a current by other ions. An ion such as Nat or 
Cl-, for example, may be regarded physically as resembling a small 
charged sphere, surrounded by a cluster of oriented water dipoles, more 
or less tightly bound to it by electrostatic attraction. Under the influence 
of an applied electric field the ion moves through the medium, among the 
surrounding water molecules; if the immediately surrounding group of 
water dipoles is quite tightly bound, it moves also with the ion. The 
H,0+ and OH- ions may move also in this way. They can in effect, how- 
ever, move also by a leaping of protons frém one oxygen atom to another, 
by the same process that takes place even in the abséhce of the field. In 
the presence of the field, however, such motion does not take place 
randomly in all directions; the leaps take place more frequently in the 
direction imposed by the electric field. Since only the light protons 
actually are transferred, the heavy oxygen atoms remaining at rest, the 
flow of current by this mechanism can proceed more rapidly than by the 
other. Thus the electrical mobility of H;0+ and OH ions is much higher 
than that of other ions, as is shown by the numerical data recorded later 
in Chapter 7. 

There are two structural features of the water molecule which cause 
liquid water to be a highly coordinated type of system with strong inter- 
molecular forces: (1) the water molecule is electrically a highly polar 
structure, this polarity manifesting itself through the formation of hydro- 
gen bonds; (2) the number of protons which form the positive ends of the 
hydrogen bonds around any given oxygen atom is equal to the number 
of unshared electron pairs which form the negative ends. This, given the 
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tetrahedral arrangement of the bonds, determines the formation of exten- 
sive three-dimensional structures, with a high degree of cohesion. Mole- 
cules such as ammonia and hydrogen fluoride share with water the first 
of these structural features, but not the second. Thus NH; contains three 
protons, arranged at three corners of a tetrahedron, and one unshared 
electron pair with its electrical charge concentrated in the direction of the 
fourth corner. The N—H : - - N hydrogen bonds in ammonia are some- 
what weaker than the O—H - - - O bonds in water. What is more 
important, however, is that this structure does not permit the building 
up of extended linked structures in space. Ammonia molecules may be 
held together by hydrogen bonds to form chains or rings, but not the type 
of three-dimensional pattern found in ice or, in a more imperfect form, 
in liquid water. HF molecules, with one shared electron pair and three 
unshared ones, suffer from the same sort of geometrical limitation when 
they are linked together. The F—H - - - F bonds in hydrogen fluoride 
are even stronger than the O—H - -: - O bonds in water—as shown for 
instance by the fact that HF, even in the vapor state, is largely poly- 
merized; but here again the molecules can associate only in chains or 
rings. Hence the melting point, boiling point, and heat of vaporization 
are lower for HF than for water. Hydrogen sulfide, on the other hand, 
which is so closely analogous in structure to water, has its protons rather 
deeply buried in the cloud of negative electricity contributed by the 
electrons from the sulfur atom. Thus the tendency to form S—H --- § 
bonds is very weak and influences the properties of the molecule but 
little. This is indicated by the low melting and boiling points and heat 
of vaporization of H.S as compared with H.O (see Figs. 1 and 2). Also 
the crystal structure of solid H.S is entirely different from that of ice; 
HS molecules pack together like spheres, each with twelve nearest neigh- 
bors. This is also the type of structure that is found in solid CH. It 
indicates the presence only of a general—and in these cases rather weak — 
intermolecular attraction, without the tendency to form bonds oriented 
in specific directions. 


Thus the structure of water is truly unique. The unique status of 


* The type of arrangement involved may be readily seen by examining a pile of 
shot or of tennis balls. If the balls are arranged in parallel layers, each ball is imme- 
diately surrounded by six others in its own layer, three in the layer above, and three 
in the layer below. According to the manner of juxtaposition of the different layers, 
two different arrangements, known as cubic close packing and hexagonal close pack- 
ing, are obtained. In either type of close packing, however, each sphere has twelve 
nearest neighbors, which is the point that concerns us here. For a further discussion 
of these structures, see L. Pauling, ‘“‘The Nature of the Chemical Bond,”’ Chapter X, 


Section 47; and W. L. Bragg, ‘‘The Crystalline State,” Chapter VII. H. G. Bell 
London, 1931. 
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water, indeed, was clearly recognized more than a hundred years ago in 
the Bridgewater treatises of Paley and others. It was emphasized early 
in the twentieth century by L. J. Henderson, on the basis of a much 
deeper knowledge of scientific facts, and a more critical judgment of the 
general principles involved. Even Henderson, writing in 1912, preceded 
the great development of structural chemistry which had its origin in 
the discovery of X-ray diffraction in crystals, and its interpretation by 
von Laue, which also began in 1912. The great development of quantum 
mechanics and of valence theory, in terms of which the properties of 
molecules can be so largely correlated with their structure, was still to 
come. At this time, therefore, Henderson was necessarily unaware of the 
structural considerations that we have described. His analysis was based 
on the physical properties of water, in comparison with those of other 
substances, and his discussion of the biological significance of the prop- 
erties of water remains probably the most important that has been 
written. 

We shall first consider the thermal properties of water. The metabo- 
lism of a living organism, which provides the energy for its survival and 
continued activity, invariably involves the production of heat, and, there- 
fore, raises the temperature. Thus an average man, weighing perhaps 
60 kg, may produce in the course of an average day some 2500 kcal of 
heat. This heat, in a closed system weighing 60 kg, and with the heat 
capacity of water, would raise the temperature by more than 40°. In 
the same weight of most other liquids, as we shall see presently, it would 
produce a much greater rise than this. Yet of course, as we all know, the 
temperatures of man and other mammals remain nearly constant under 
ordinary circumstances. Indeed, no animal or plant can tolerate internal 
temperatures much higher than 37° to 40° for any length of time without 
lasting damage or death. This appears to be inherent in the nature of 
life as we know it; proteins, which are essential elements of structure and 
function in the living organism, possess a very delicately organized type of 
structure, and many of them are rapidly altered—or, as it is commonly 
said, denatured—at temperatures not far above 40°. Moreover, the rates 
of most chemical reactions are very sensitive to temperature, being com- 
monly doubled or tripled by a rise of 10°. The problem of temperature 
regulation in biology is, therefore, of major importance. 


Heat Capacity OF WATER AND OTHER SUBSTANCES 


The high heat capacity of water is of primary importance in this 
regulation. The specific heat of water—that is, its heat capacity per gram 
—is, by definition, unity. The standard calorie is the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 gram of water from 15° to 16°. 
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The specific heat. of water is very nearly the same at any other tempera- 
ture from 0° to 100°. Only one other liquid—namely, liquid ammonia, 
with a specific heat of 1.23—surpasses water in this respect. The specific 
heat of chloroform is 0.24; of alcohol, 0.6; of hexane and most hydrocar- 
bons, near 0.5. These values are typical of organic liquids in general, 
very few of which have specific heats higher than 0.7. The specific heats 
of most solids are even less—that of ice is 0.5; salt, 0.21; glass, 0.20; 
sugar, 0.30; urea, 0.33; iron, 0.10; and lead, 0.03. 

The larger the specific heat, the smaller is the temperature rise pro- 
duced by a given amount of heat. Consequently, the problem of tempera- 
ture regulation is far simpler in systems composed chiefly of water or 
liquid ammonia than in any others. If we wished to construct a liquid 
thermostat, these would be the most efficient liquids to choose.* These 
thermostatic properties of water are important not only in the living 
organism itself, but also in its environment. Especially is this true in the 
ocean, which is almost certainly the original cradle of living things. 

Why do different substances differ in heat capacity? Heat capacity 
measures the amount of internal energy taken up by the molecules of a 
substance as the temperature rises. Some of this energy is kinetic energy 
of translation or rotation of the molecules; some is internal energy of 
molecular vibration; some is the energy absorption involved in breaking 
intermolecular bonds. It is in this last type of energy absorption—that 
due to the breaking of hydrogen bonds—that water and ammonia are 
particularly rich, and this is largely responsible for their unusually high 
heat capacities. 


HEAT OF VAPORIZATION 


Vaporization and condensation are processes of the greatest impor- 
tance for the maintenance of steady temperatures in systems which are 
not closed. If a kilogram of water absorbs 1 keal of heat, its temperature 
rises by 1°. The evaporation of only 2 grams of the water, however, more 
than suffices to lower the temperature of the remaining 998 grams to 
its original level, since the evaporation of each gram (at 40°) involves 
the absorption of 574 calories. This process is the primary regulating 
mechanism which controls the temperature of animals and plants and 
neutralizes the effect of the heat released by metabolic activity. Its 
effectiveness obviously depends on the magnitude of the heat of vaporiza- 
tion AH,, since material is sacrificed by the organism during the evapora- 
tion process, and this material must be replenished if the organism is to 
survive. The greater the value of AH, per gram, the smaller the turnover 
of material required. 

It is immediately apparent from Fig. 2 that water is vastly superior to 


Ammonia, of course, at 1 atmosphere pressure, is liquid only below —33°. 
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any of the analogous inorganic compounds in this respect. The data in 
that figure are plotted as heat of evaporation per mole. If instead we con- 
sider the heat per gram, the relative values for H.O, HF, NH3;, and CH, 
are not much affected, but the relative superiority of water to all the 
substances of larger molecular weight—such as H.S and H.Se—is even 
more striking. Water is also superior in this respect to all known organic 


liquids. A comparison of the data for a few typical liquids is given in 
Table II. 


TABLE II 
HEAT OF VAPORIZATION FOR WATER AND CERTAIN OTHER LIQuIDsS 





Temperature AH, Temperature AH, 
Substance (°C) (cal/g) Substance , (°C) (cal/g) 

Water 0° 595.9 | Acetonitrile 80° 174 
Water 20° 584.9 | Chloroform 61° 59 
Water 40° 574.0 | Methyl chloride 20° 95 
Water 100° 540.0 | Ethyl ether ao: 84 
Methyl alcohol We 289.2 | Ethylamine 15° 15 
Methy] alcohol 64.7° 262.8 | Acetone 56° 125 
Ethyl] alcohol (te 204 Hexane 68° 79 
n-Propy] alcohol S732" 164 Benzene 80° 94 
Formic acid 101° 120 Aniline — 93 
Acetic acid 118° 97 Pyridine Lik: 101 
Propionic acid 139° 99 Piperidine 106° 89 
Acetaldehyde 21° 136 Nitromethane 100° 135 
Methyl acetate OF 114 Nitrobenzene 151° 79 





AH, is more than twice as large for water as for any other substance on this list; 
it is more than four times as great for all except the alcohols and acetonitrile. Methyl 
alcohol—which, except for ammonia, resembles water more than does any other 
substance—is second to water, but a rather poor second. 


This property of water, like its high heat capacity, stabilizes not only 
the living organism but its environment. The vast energy absorption 
from the sun by the oceans, lakes, and other bodies of water is—at least 
in warm climates—for the most part converted into the latent heat of 
evaporation of water, thereby reducing temperature rise to the minimum. 
Subsequently, in other and cooler regions of the atmosphere, this latent 
heat is released by the condensation of water vapor, thereby warming 
these cooler regions. If we attempt to imagine a dried-up world, it is 
certain the variations of temperature between night and day would be 
violent to an extent which is difficult to conceive. 


LATENT Heat or FusION 


The freezing of water inside a living organism is certainly a rare 
phenomenon, although certain bacteria and spores have been chilled to 
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the temperature of liquid air and have been found to be still capable of 
growth and reproduction when returned to room temperature. The heat 
released by water on freezing, however, is a significant factor in minimiz- 
ing the fall of temperature which occurs as winter comes on, in the cooler 
regions of the earth, in and around large bodies of water. Correspondingly, 
the heat absorbed by the melting of ice tends to diminish the rate of 
temperature rise in spring. It is, therefore, significant that the heat of 
fusion of ice is larger than that of any other substance except ammonia 
and a few salts (such as KF, NaF, and NaCl) which are held by very 
strong ionic bonds (Table ITI). 


TABLE III 
Latent Heats or Fusion oF WATER, AMMONIA, AND CERTAIN SALTS AND 
CERTAIN ORGANIC SUBSTANCES 





Melting Heat of Melting Heat of 

point fusion point fusion 

Substance (°C)  (cal/g) Substance (°C)  (eal/g) 
Water 0 79.7 | NaCl 804 124 
Ammonia —75 108.1 | H.SO, 10.3 24 
H.,0;2 —1.7 74.1 | Acetone —95.5 23 
HNO; —A7 9.6 | Benzene 5.4 30 
LiNO; 250 88.5 | Acetic acid 16.6 45 
CaCl, 774 54.3 | Methyl alcohol —97 16 
KF 860 108.0 | Nitrobenzene 5.7 22 
NaF 992 186 Tristearin 56 45 





Very few organic substances have heats of fusion greater than 45 
cal/g; almost none are higher than 55.7 The position of water in this 
respect, therefore, although not unique, is exceptional. The reason for 
the high heats of fusion and vaporization of ice and water is clearly to be 
sought in the system of hydrogen bonds which we have already discussed 
in detail. 


THe EXPANSION OF WATER IN FREEZING 


As everyone knows, ice is less dense than water; furthermore the den- 
sity of water passes through a maximum at 4°. The behavior of water in 
this respect is not quite unique; a few other substances also expand on 


7 See, for instance, the tables of heats of fusion given in the ‘‘ Handbook of Chemis- 
try and Physics’? (Chemical Rubber Publishing Co.) or the far more extensive tables 
given in Landolt-Bérnstein’s “Tabellen’”’ or the “International Critical Tables.’’ 


These publications furnish very extensive sources of data for all the physical properties 
discussed in this chapter. 
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solidifying; but the phenomenon is extremely rare. Its profound impor- 
tance for biology and geology has long been recognized.® If ice were 
heavier than water, it would sink to the bottom on freezing. As Rumford 
showed about 150 years ago, it is possible to hold a piece of ice trapped 
at the bottom of a vessel filled with water, and then to heat, or even boil, 
the water at the top without melting the ice below. 


And so it would be with lakes, streams, and oceans were it not for the anomaly and 
the buoyancy of ice. The coldest water would continually sink to the bottom and 
there freeze. The ice, once formed, could not be melted, because the warmer water 
would stay at the surface. Year after year the ice would increase in winter and persist 
through the summer, until eventually all or much of the body of water, according to 
the locality, would be turned to ice. As it is, the temperature of the bottom of a body 
of fresh water cannot be below the point of maximum density; on cooling further the 
water rises; and ice forms only on the surface. In this way the liquid water below is 
effectually protected from further cooling, and the body of water persists. In the 
spring the first warm weather melts the ice, and at the earliest possible moment all 
ice vanishes.—L. J. Henderson, ‘‘The Fitness of the Environment,” Chapter III. 


We cannot yet completely explain the mechanism of this remarkable 
phenomenon in all its details, but the general picture of the structure of 
ice and water, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, gives a clue. The packing of HO 
molecules in ice can be described as if the molecules were spheres, each 
with a radius of 1.38 A (that is, one-half the O—O distance of 2.76), and 
each with four nearest neighbors. This is a very loose, open type of 
structure, with a great deal of empty space between the spheres, as may 
be seen by examining Fig. 4. True close packing of the spheres would 
cause each one to have twelve closest neighbors instead of four, and if 
this could be brought about, the density of ice would be between 1.8 and 
1.9, instead of being less than unity.? When some of the bonds holding 
the rigid crystal structure together are broken on melting, the mole- 
cules have a tendency to pack closer together to fill up some of the vacant 
space. This results in increased density. On the other hand, as the tem- 
perature rises, the increasing thermal agitation of the molecules tends to 
make the liquid expand. The first tendency predominates below 4°, the 
second at higher temperatures. It is obvious that this explanation is 
incomplete, for it does not tell us in any detail what happens in water 


® Henderson’s ‘Fitness of the Environment,” p. 107, quotes an interesting 
“rhapsody ”’ on this subject by Prout in his Bridgewater Treatise (1834). ; 

* At high pressures, as the work of Tammann and Bridgman has shown, ordinary 
ice can be transformed into several other forms of ice (at least five), all of which are 
denser than ordinary water. The very loose crystal structure of ordinary ice is impor- 
tant in this respect, since it provides space for further rearrangement and compression 
of the structure. For the conditions of formation of the various kinds of ice, see 


Chapter 4, Fig. 1. 


" 
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when the temperature is raised, or why the maximum density should 
come exactly at 4°; but it does indicate the lines along which a more 
fundamental explanation is to be sought. 


SuRFACE TENSION 


Water has the highest surface tension of any known liquid, except 
for certain metals in the liquid state, and certain fused salts, which are 
so different in structure that we need not consider them in connection 
with biochemical problems. It is on the whole more illuminating to con- 
sider surface forces in terms of surface energy rather than surface tension. 
When the surface of a liquid is increased, molecules which were formerly 
in the interior must be brought to the surface. In doing this, work must 
be done against the attractive forces which operate between these mole- 
cules and their neighbors. These forces are exactly the same as those 
against which work must be done in vaporizing the liquid. In vaporiza- 
tion, however, the molecules are removed almost completely from the 


TABLE IV 
SuRFACE TENSIONS OF CERTAIN LIQUIDS AGAINST AIR 


Temperature Surface Temperature Surface 

Substance (°C) tension Substance (°C) tension 
Water 0 75.6 Benzene 20 28.9 
Water 20 72.75 | Chlorobenzene 20 33.2 
Water 40 69.56 | Cyclohexane 20 25.3 
Water 100 58.9 Ethyl acetate 20 23.9 
Acetic acid 20 27.6 Chloroform 20 ys ie | 
Acetic acid 50 24.7 Ethyl alcohol 20 22:3 
Acetone 20 Dag Ethyl ether 20 17.0 
Ammonia — 41.3 n-Hexane 20 18.4 





intermolecular field of force, whereas for molecules in a surface layer 
the intermolecular forces remain strong except in the direction pointing 
toward the air (vapor) phase. Hence it is not surprising that substances 
with a high heat of vaporization have in general a high surface energy 
also. This surface energy—that is, the energy which must be cma 
to increase the surface area by one unit—is given (in ergs per square 
centimeter) by the values listed in Table IV. This high surface energy 
of water leads to very high values of the rise of water in the capillary 
spaces of soil and plants. Surface tension alone is certainly inadequate 
to explain the rise of water in tall plants and trees; osmotic and other 

‘©The physical dimensions of energy (ml%~2) per unit area (/?) are the same 


those of tension; that is, of force (mlt-?) per unit length 
(m = mass, | = length, ¢ = time). 


as 


(1), being mé-? in either ease 
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forces play a major role. The high capillary rise of water is certainly a 
profoundly influential factor in biological phenomena, however. 
Moreover, as Willard Gibbs showed long ago, the surface energy of 
any system tends to diminish, if processes which diminish it can occur. 
Since most substances" lower the surface energy of water when they 
dissolve in it, this means that they tend to concentrate at the interface 
between water and most other phases. This tendency must always be 
borne in mind in considering the passage of substances across all mem- 
branes, and the formation and structure of the membranes themselves. 


DIELECTRIC CONSTANT OF WATER 


The dielectric constant of a medium may be defined in several ways, 
all of which are equivalent. We shall consider its significance in detail 
in Chapter 6. For present purposes it is most convenient to define it in 
terms of the law of forces between charged bodies which are so small 
that their dimensions are negligible in comparison with the distance (r) 
between them; let the charge on one of them be denoted by e:, that on 
the other by es. Then the force between them—reactive if e: and e2 are 
of like sign, attractive if they are of opposite sign—is: 


€1€9 

ay oe (2) 
Here the factor D in the denominator is the dielectric constant. Its value 
depends on the medium in which the charges are immersed. It is defined 
as equal to unity if the medium is a vacuum and is found to be always 
greater than unity for other media. For a given medium, D varies with 
the temperature; at constant pressure it always decreases as the tem- 
peracure increases. Values for the dielectric constants of some typical 
media are listed in Table V. 

The dielectric constant of water far exceeds that of any other pure 
liquid, except hydrogen cyanide (and perhaps formamide). The implica- 
tions of this fact are very important, for water is capable of dissolving a 
far greater variety of salts, acids, and bases—that is, ionic compounds— 
than any other medium. The dielectric constant of water (Table V) is 
about forty times as great as that of benzene. If we look at equation (2), 
it is apparent that the force between, say, a sodium and a chloride ion in 
benzene, at a given distance of separation, is forty times as great as In 
water. Thus in benzene the ions of opposite charge tend to rush together; 


11 Many inorganic salts, certain amino acids, and a few other compounds form 
aqueous solutions which have a higher surface energy than pure water. The concen- 
tration of such substances, by Gibbs’ theorem is lower at the interface than in the 


body of the solution. 
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soon more ions collect to form a crystal, which settles out from the solu- 
tion. Hence the amount of sodium chloride which remains in solution in 
benzene is exceedingly small. In water, on the other hand, the much 
weaker forces of attraction permit a large number of ions to remain in 
solution. 

Let us consider, on the molecular level, what may be expected to 
happen when the ions of a salt dissolve in water. We may picture simple 
monatomic ions as if they were minute charged spheres. The positive 
charge on the cation tends to attact water molecules around it, the nega- 
tive (oxygen) end of the water molecule pointing toward the cation. The 


TABLE V 
DigLEcTRIC CONSTANTS OF SOME IMPORTANT Liquips aT 20° 
Substance Dielectric constant 
Hexane 1.87 
Octane 1.96 
Benzene 2.28 
Toluene 2.39 
Diethyl ether 4.33 
Chloroform 5.05 
Acetone 21.40 
Ethyl] alcohol 24.00 
Methyl alcohol 33.00 
Water 80.00 
Hydrogen cyanide 116.00 
Glycine (2.5 M) in water 137.00 


electric field around the ion is very intense, so the orienting force is very 
great; a whole cluster of water molecules becomes oriented around the 
ion, and the intense electric field causes the ions to pack very closely. 
Similarly water molecules cluster around the anion, in this case with the 
positive (hydrogen) end of the molecule pointing toward the ion. It may 
be seen that these oriented shells of water molecules around the ions 
produce electric fields of their own, and these fields are so oriented as to 
oppose the fields arising from the ions themselves. Hence the forces of 
attraction between the ions are weakened; the ions are, as it were, kept 
afloat and apart from one another by the water molecules which cluster 
around them. But this is only, on the molecular level, another way of 
saying that water has a high dielectric constant. Since the presence of 
ions is characteristic of all biological fluids, and the ions exert a profound 
influence on many organic molecules, it may be seen how important these 
dielectric properties of water are. 
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In order that a substance may have a high dielectric constant, it must 
be composed of molecules which are electrically asymmetrical (polar). 
Such polarity is present in water to a high degree; it is also present in 
many organic molecules such as alcohols, aldehydes, and ketones, and 
such substances have a much higher dielectric constant than truly non- 
polar liquids such as the hydrocarbons. In liquid water, however, the 
effect of the individual dipoles is greatly intensified through their inter- 
connection by hydrogen bonds to form more extended oriented structures. 
The only important group of substances which are even more highly 
polar than water are the amino acids, peptides, and proteins (note the 
effect of glycine on water in the last entry of Table V), and these are, 
of course, substances of the first importance in biology. We shall return 
in Chapter 6 to the reasons for their high polarity and shall there con- 
sider in much greater detail the methods for measuring the dielectric 
constant and its significance for molecular structure. 


SOLUBILITY 


In the preceding discussion we have seen a reason for the high solubil- 
ity of many salts in water. A vast number of nonionic compounds also 
dissolve readily in water. Notable among these are compounds containing 
hydroxyl, carboxyl, amino, or keto groups; all these groups can become 
interconnected with water molecules by hydrogen bonds. On the other 
hand, substances containing large hydrocarbon residues are generally 
only slightly soluble in water, even though they may contain one or more 
polar groups. Such substances tend to be concentrated in surface films, 
with the polar group dipping into the surface of the water, and the non- 
polar hydrocarbon groups clustered together in the adjoining layer above 
the water surface. The problem of solubility is so vast, however, that we 
shall here leave it only with this brief mention, returning to the subject 
from time to time as our discussion of biological systems becomes more 
searching and more detailed. 
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Chapter 3 


Problems of Protein Structure 


Although water is the major constituent of most biochemical systems, 
living cells and tissues are far from being ordinary aqueous solutions. 
They are highly organized systems in which complicated sequences of 
chemical events are always in progress. The energy released in these 
processes is not discharged at random but is released in a coordinated 
fashion so that it is directed to the performance of definite functions— 
sometimes to the production of mechanical work, as in the contraction 
of muscle, sometimes to such functions as the formation and discharge of 
the secretion of a gland. All these highly coordinated functions cannot 
be maintained without a structural framework, and the existence of such 
a framework depends on the presence of systems of macromolecules. We 
shall use the term ‘‘macromolecule”’ to denote molecules with molecular 
weights larger than a few thousands, and ranging in size up to tens or 
even hundreds of millions. Such molecules do far more than merely 
furnishing a structural framework for dynamic processes; the essential 
catalytic agents which determine these processes are also macromolecules, 
and these themselves are constantly being built up and broken down. 

In some long fibrous structures such as hair, wool, or tendon, mole- 
cules in any ordinary sense of the word may be difficult to distinguish 
at all—these are very long, more or less continuous structures which may 
extend over distances which are vast compared with ordinary molecular 
dimensions. By suitable methods of extraction, however, the major pro- 
tein constituents of some such tissues may sometimes be brought into 
solution; the resulting preparations, as, for instance, some types of col- 
lagen, generally consist of long fibrillar structures. Other macromolecules 
are more compact, and not far from globular in general shape; for in- 
stance, many well-known proteins, such as hemoglobin, ovalbumin, or 
serum albumin. Often these may be separated quite readily from the 
tissue in which they occur, and are found to be highly soluble in water 
or salt solutions, in suitable pH ranges generally not far from neutrality. 

All the macromolecules referred to above are proteins, which are 
universally present in living cells and in certain media, such as blood 
plasma, which surround and bathe the cells. Of comparable importance 
are the nucleic acids, which in conjunction with certain proteins are the 
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essential structural ‘elements of the chromosomes, and by inference of the 
genes, the determinants of heredity, which are contained within the chro- 
mosomes. There is suggestive evidence that nucleic acids play an essen- 
tial part in controlling protein synthesis. Other important macromolecules 
are the large carbohydrates—cellulose, which is the essential structural 
framework of most plant cells, and starch and glycogen, which are the 
storage reservoirs of carbohydrate, available for us as potential energy 
sources. Because of the extraordinary significance of proteins, however, 
this chapter will be devoted primarily to them. 

We shall omit here many aspects of the chemistry of proteins; discus- 
sion of these will be found in other books, some of which are listed at the 
end of this chapter. Here we are primarily concerned with the dimen- 
sions of these molecules and their geometry, their actual sizes and shapes 
and configurations in space. Also we are concerned with the nature, 
number, and distribution of the reactive groups within these macromole- 
cules—groups which can accept or donate protons, so that they are ac- 
tually or potentially ionic, or groups which take part in hydrogen bond 
formation, thereby stabilizing certain geometrical configurations. Other 
groups of particular significance will also be considered, such as the 
sulfhydryl group of cysteine, which is important because of its weakly 
acidic properties, its reactivity with many metallic ions, and its signifi- 
cance in oxidation-reduction reactions. Its first oxidation product, the 
disulfide bond which is found in cystine, is of great importance as a cross- 
link in determining the configurations of proteins. 

The biological specificity of these macromolecules is dependent on 
two factors—the forces of interaction between these reactive groups and 
their surroundings, and the geometrical arrangements of these groups 
within the molecules, which make certain interactions possible and inter- 
fere with others. These factors are indeed important-for all kinds of 
chemical reactivity, but the geometrical factor becomes particularly 
important for macromolecules, such as proteins and nucleic acids. The 
varied and complex topography of the surface of such molecules often 
imposes stringent requirements on the exact configuration of other mole- 
cules which are to be capable of reaction with them. Such specificity is 
clearly revealed in the interactions of enzymes with their substrates and 
of antigens with their specific antibodies. 


Proteins; Some General Considerations 


The natural proteins are exceedingly diverse in structure and func- 
tion—on the one hand, they include such relatively inert structural com- 
ponents as keratin of wool and hair, or collagen of tendon, and, on the 
other hand, vast numbers of substances of high chemical and biological 
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reactivity, including enzymes, viruses, and many hormones, such as in- 
sulin. Every protein molecule is a product of a living organism, and these 
molecules, although they all appear to have a common underlying pat- 
tern, are as diverse and as full of individuality as the organisms and tis- 
sues from which they are derived. In actively functioning tissues, protein 
molecules are being constantly synthesized; at the same time—in most 
adult animal tissues at least, though perhaps not in bacteria—other 
molecules of the same kind are being broken down, so that a steady state 
is maintained. 

We shall not attempt here to deal with the complex problems of pro- 
tein metabolism and biosynthesis, nor with the role which is apparently 
played in the latter process by nucleic acids. This is a field of the most 
intense interest to biochemists today, but it lies outside the scope of 
this book. Notable contributions in this field have been made by Rudolf 
Schoenheimer, D. Rittenberg, F. Lipmann, H. Borsook, E. F. Gale, 
J. Monod, 8. Spiegelman, P. C. Zamecnik, and a number of other workers. 
The incorporation of amino acids labeled with isotopic carbon, nitrogen, 
or hydrogen into blood or tissue proteins and the subsequent rate of 
disappearance of the isotropically labeled proteins have enabled investi- 
gators to trace the transformation and exchange of components among 
the proteins and amino acids of the mammalian organism and to show 
that they are in a steady state of continual flux. Approximately half 
the total nitrogen of the liver protein in a rat, for example, is replaced 
by nitrogen from other tissues and from the diet in about seven days. 
The mean half-life of the proteins of blood plasma is somewhat longer 
than this. The hemoglobin of mammalian red cells is far more stable; 
once the mature red cell has been launched into the blood stream, it 
survives for about four months, and the hemoglobin molecules within it 
generally remain intact throughout this period. Relatively inert struc- 
tural proteins, such as collagen, are transformed even more slowly than 
this. Even collagen, however, is slowly broken down and replaced. In 
muscle the structural constituents, myosin and actin, appear to undergo 
relatively slow transformations, but the half-life of the soluble enzyme 
proteins of muscle is much shorter, although longer than that of the 
proteins of blood plasma. 

To obtain a protein preparation for study, the chemist must destroy 
the intact structure of the living cell and interrupt these transformations. 
Such systems as the blood or the resting seeds of plants, from which 
many of the most carefully studied proteins have been derived, are rela- 
tively inert in this respect. These molecules have emerged from other 
more active regions of the organism, in which the state of flux and dy- 
namic interchange prevails, In the course of time they return to that flux 
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and are engulfed in it once more; but for a limited period they are more 
stable and can be isolated by suitable techniques with a relatively good 
chance that the proteins isolated will bear a close resemblance to the 
molecule in the tissue from which it was derived. 

In recent years, protein chemists have been increasingly concerned 
with the components derived from the actively functioning tissues them- 
selves. Here the problems are more difficult, and the isolated product 
may be radically altered; and the possibility must always be considered 
that the product was not present as such in the living tissue before 
isolation was attempted. It may have formed part of a larger complex 
in its original state, or it may have reacted to form a new complex when 
separated from its original associations in the cell. However, the separa- 
tion from many tissues of crystallized enzymes and other protein con- 
stituents, in preparations which show a high degree of biological activity, 
is one of the great triumphs of science in our time. A beginning has been 
made with the problems of determining and reconstructing the nature 
of the integrated systems which function in the intact cell. When the 
study of such integrated and organized systems is attempted, the bio- 
chemist must always be prepared for surprising relations which could not 
have been inferred merely from the study of purified and separated 
components. 

The art of removing proteins with a minimum of damage from the 
living tissues in which they occur is a rather special one. Many procedures 
commonly employed by the organic chemist must be renounced. Protein 
molecules are complex and delicate structures, and the integrity of the 
structure of the protein, as it exists in its natural state, is dependent on 
the linkage of certain parts of the molecule by hydrogen bonds or other 
weak attachments, which are easily broken. The use of high temperatures, 
of pH values too far from neutrality, of most organic solvents, or of many 
quite mild reagents, such as urea, which would have little or no effect 
on most organic compounds, commonly produces serious disruptive effects 
on these weak linkages, and leads to the alterations in protein molecules 
which are commonly denoted by the term denaturation. Some proteins, 
such as pepsin, are more stable at pH 2 than at pH 7, but the great 
majority are most stable in nearly neutral solution. Aqueous salt solu- 
tions of high or low concentrations, including buffer mixtures, such as 
acetates, phosphates, or citrates, mixtures of water with organic solvents, 
such as alcohol or acetone, at low temperatures—such reagents as these 
in general give the most satisfactory results. But even these must be 
used with caution; the use of highly concentrated salt solutions, for exam- 
ple, can produce serious alterations in the structure of some proteins, 
such as actomyosin of muscle. Likewise, the effect of even moderate con- 
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centrations of such substances as alcohol can cause the rapid denatura- 
tion of a great number of proteins if the temperature is allowed to rise 
a little too high. Recently the use of certain ions of heavy metals, such as 
zinc and cadmium, in low concentrations and at a pH near neutrality, 
has led to some great successes in the fractional separation of closely 
related proteins. The development of ion exchange resins, which permit 
the selective removal of the heavy metal ions from the system after 
fractionation has taken place, has greatly increased the utility of such 
methods. In these procedures, however, like all the others, the danger 
of denaturation of protein must be constantly borne in mind. Even a 
slight excess of the precipitating agent may on occasion produce far- 
reaching alterations, especially if the temperature is allowed to rise a 
little too high or the pH is adjusted to a value which is not optimum for 
stability. For discussions of the general principles involved and some 
detailed procedures in the fractionation of proteins, the reader may con- 
sult the articles by Edsall (1947), Taylor (1953), and Green and Hughes 
(1955). 

The criteria of purity employed in the study of simpler compounds 
are, for the most part, quite inapplicable to proteins. Elementary anal- 
ysis is of some value, but that value is extremely limited for molecules 
so complex. Melting point determinations are impossible in substances 
which are profoundly altered, even by moderate heat, and decomposed 
completely long before anything approaching a melting point is reached. 
Gradually, however, certain systematic criteria have been evolved for 
establishing at least the relative purity of a protein preparation. No one 
of these criteria is in itself sufficient to establish purity, but if a protein 
preparation is inhomogeneous by any of them, then it is certainly impure. 
A pure protein preparation should migrate in solution with uniform veloc- 
ity in an electric field at all pH values in the range within which the mole- 
cule is stable; it should move with uniform velocity in a uniform cen- 
trifugal field under the same conditions; when it is allowed to diffuse 
freely, the course of diffusion should follow a certain eharacteristic pat- 
tern. The specificity of immunological reactions for individual proteins 
can also be used as a delicate indicator for detecting impurities otherwise 
hard to recognize. A pure protein should show a definite characteristic 
solubility in any given solvent which does not denature it. The amount 
of protein dissolved, provided that undissolved protein is present in 
equilibrium with the solution, should be independent of the amount of 
undissolved material. The solubility criterion is one of the most delicate 
of all for determining the purity of proteins; it is probably the closest 
analog of the melting point test as applied to simpler organic compounds. 
We should not, however, place too much confidence even in this test; 
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several per cent of an impurity might well be present in a preparation 
without giving rise to noticeable deviations from the solubility behavior 
of a pure chemical individual, as determined by present techniques. 

Lately it has been found possible to purify certain relatively small 
proteins—such as ribonuclease (molecular weight 13,700) and chymo- 
trypsinogen (molecular weight near 20,000)—by passing a solution slowly 
over a column of a suitable ion exchange resin or other similar material. 
If the preparation is pure to begin with, the protein emerges in a certain 
portion of the outflowing liquid. The concentration of protein in the efflu- 
ent liquid, plotted as a function of the volume of liquid which has flowed 
through the column, rises to a maximum in a certain region of the curve, 
and then falls again symmetrically to zero as more liquid flows through. 
If two or more closely related proteins are present, this symmetry is lost, 
and the curve may show two or more peaks. Examples of both pure and 
impure protein preparations, as judged by this criterion, are shown in 
the experiments represented in Figs. la and 1b. By choosing conditions 
correctly, it may be possible to separate the peaks completely, and ob- 
tain two pure components from the mixture. Thus this technique may be 
used both to separate certain mixtures of proteins into pure components 
and to serve as a very sensitive criterion of purity, when purity has been 
achieved. As yet, it has been very difficult to apply such methods to larger 
proteins, because of the ease with which they become denatured. 

We have mentioned here various criteria of purity without attempt- 
ing to explain them or to illustrate them in detail. Detailed discussions 
will be found later in this book, and indeed large sections of some of our 
later chapters will be devoted to some of the methods to which we have 
briefly alluded here. 

Proteins are so complex, they contain so many reactive groups, that 
they exist in nature largely in close association with compounds of other 
types. In practically every cell and tissue, complexes of protein with 
lipides may be found. Some of these are-held together by relatively weak 
forces and can easily be broken up by extraction with fat solvents; 
others are much more difficult to break up. Many of the most familiar 
proteins, such as egg albumin, contain a carbohydrate residue as an inte- 
gral part of the molecule. One of the most familiar and certainly one of 
the most remarkable of the proteins, hemoglobin—discussed in more 
detail in Volume II—depends for its distinctive character on the iron- 
containing porphyrin group, which is linked to the large globin molecule 
by characteristic bonds, involving the nitrogenous radicals of one of the 
amino acids, which may be the imidazole groups of histidine. Here again, 
the configuration of the amino acids in the globin portion of the hemo- 
globin molecule is as essential for the distinctive function of the whole 
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Fic. 1b. Chromatographic homogeneity of purified ribonuclease A, isolated by 
preparative chromatography from total crystalline ribonuclease. (From Hirs, C. H. W., 
Moore, S., and Stein, W. H., J. Biol. Chem. 200, 493, 1953.) 


structure as is the iron-containing group, which combines directly with 
oxygen. The same group, combined with other systems of amino acid 
residues, produces very different molecules, each with a characteristic 
function, such as the cytochromes—nearly universal constituents of the 
living tissue and essential as oxidation catalysts—and catalase and per- 
oxidase, each with its specific catalytic function. Even such molecules 
as the carotenoids, for which there seems no obvious basis for a structural 
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combination with protein, can exist in close association with protein 
molecules. This is perhaps most clearly exemplified by the work of Wald 
and his associates, which has demonstrated the intimate association of 
vitamin A with the protein visual purple in the retina (see, for instance, 
Wald, 1953, 1954). The nucleoproteins in which proteins and nucleic 
acids are closely intertwined are probably the most important of all the 
conjugated proteins. 

For some purposes, the aim of the chemist is to isolate these structures 
as nearly intact as possible; for others, to break them down into their 
components. The ultimate aim—the reconstruction of the total system 
in terms of constituents of known structure—remains the same, but that 
goal is still rather distant. 

At this stage, however, it would take us too far afield to discuss the 
conjugated proteins. The problem of the structure characteristic of all 
proteins, the linkages of amino acid residues, is quite complicated enough 
in itself to occupy us here. Many proteins with definite and specific 
functions, such as the hormone insulin or the proteolytic enzymes of the 
digestive tract, are themselves proteins, composed entirely of amino acid 
residues so far as we know. 


Amino Acids and Peptides as Dipolar lons 


All the amino acids derived from protein hydrolysis are a-amino acids 
with the general structure +H;N-CH(R)-COO- in neutral solution. 
(Proline and hydroxyproline, which are closely related structures, are 
discussed below.) We write this structure so as to indicate the presence 
of electrically charged groups rather than employing the conventional 
formula of the isomeric, uncharged molecule, H.N-CH(R)-COOH, since 
we wish to emphasize the ionic character of the groups in these mole- 
cules at neutral pH. The indicated structure contains simultaneously a 
cationic ammonium group and an anionic carboxy] ion; it is a dipole of __ 
very high electric moment, about eight times as great as that of a water 
molecule, Peptides such as glycylglycine (*H;N-CH2-CONH-CH.COO0-) 
and amino acids containing more than one carbon atom separating 
the ammonium and the carboxylate groups give still higher electric mo- 
ments. Such a structure, containing ionic groups of opposite charge in 
equal numbers, is known in German as a Zwitterion and in English is 
commonly called a dipolar ion. The interactions of dipolar ions with other 
substances are considered in Chapter 5, and the evidence concerning 
their dipole moments, and the dielectric constants of their solutions. in 
Chapter 6. Actually dipolar ions and the isomeric uncharged molecules 
are in equilibrium in aqueous solutions; the nature of this equilibrium 
depends on the acid and basic strength of the ionizing groups involved and 
is considered in detail in Chapter 9. 
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In general, throughout the discussion in this book, we shall emphasize, 
in writing chemical formulas, the state of ionization of ionizable groups. 
Formulas written in this fashion provide more information than for- 
mulas as commonly written. For instance, it is known that dipolar ions 
crystallize in such a way as to bring a positively charged group of one 
molecule into close proximity to a negatively charged group of one of 
its neighbors, the two being generally linked by a hydrogen bond, in- 
volving one of the hydrogens of an —NH;+ group, to a —COO- group 
of the neighboring molecule. This type of linkage, involving a strong 
electrostatic attraction superimposed upon a hydrogen bond, is much 

' stronger than the ordinary bonds between organic molecules in crystals. 
Much energy is required to disrupt them. Correspondingly, the melting 
points of amino acids, peptides, and other dipolar ions are very high— 
commonly of the order of 300°. Indeed these substances commonly de- 
compose when, or before, they melt, indicating that the intramolecular 
covalent bonds, strong as they are, are broken at high temperatures about 
as readily as the intermolecular bonds, which are reinforced by strong 
electrostatic attractions. 

Also, the presence of ionic groups, as indicated in the general struc- 
ture shown above, immediately suggests that such a molecule must have 
a strong affinity for water, because of the intense electrostatic forces 
around the ionic groups which attract surrounding water molecules. 
Hence, because of their high dipole moments and the capacity of both the 
—NH;+ and —COO- groups to attach themselves through hydrogen 
“bonds to water molecules, dipolar ions in general dissolve much more 
readily in highly polar solvents like water than in slightly polar or non- 
_polar solvents of low dielectric constant. Aqueous solutions of dipolar 
ions have yery high dielectric constants, often much higher than _that.of 
_ pure water, because of the extremely high electric moments of the dipolar 
~ ions faintes 6). Dipolar ions are, therefore, much more soluble in water 
than in organic solvents, unless as contain very large nonpolar side 
chains, which increase the affinity for organic solvents. Even a molecule 
with as large a nonpolar side chain as that of phenylalanine is consider- 
_ably more soluble in water than in ethanol and is almost completely in- 
soluble in ether, benzene, or hexane. Dipolar ions are also distinguished 
from their anghatgad isomers by characteristic differences in the vibra- 
tional frequencies of the acidic and basic groups, in the charged or un- 
charged state. These vibrational frequencies may be detected by means 
of infrared and Raman spectra (see, for instance, Cohn and Edsall, 19438, 
Chapter 1). 

All these characteristics of dipolar ions—high melting point, high 
electric moment, high positive dielectric increment in water and other 
solvents, high solubility in water relative to that in less polar solvents, 
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characteristic acid and basic properties, and characteristic spectroscopic 
frequencies—are recalled, to the experienced chemist, by the formula 
+H;N-CH(R):COO-. A chemical formula should convey in brief, explic- 
itly or implicitly, as many as possible of the properties of the compound 
denoted. The amount of meaning to be derived from a formula of course 
increases with the breadth of knowledge of the man who reads the for- 
mula; but the formula itself should also be chosen so as to convey, in a 
simple way, as much meaning as possible. 


Characteristics of the Amino Acids Derived from Proteins 


On hydrolysis under suitable conditions, the proteins are broken down 
into a-amino acids. The most generally employed method of hydrolysis 
is with boiling strong acid, such as 6 N hydrochloric acid. If carbohydrate 
is present, tryptophan is “largely destroyed by this treatment and there 
may be some loss of cysteine and cystine also. For determination of these 
amino acids, hydrolysis with alkali may be useful. Hydrolysis with pro- 
teolytic enzymes may also be employed; this type of hydrolysis is, of 
course, carried out at moderate temperatures (37° or below) and involves 
a minimum of decomposition of the amino acids themselves. No one en- 
zyme, however, will break a protein down completely into amino acids; 
even with a carefully chosen combination of several enzymes, specific 
for different kinds of linkages, some of the bonds between amino acid 
residues generally remain unbroken. Acid hydrolysis, therefore, remains 
generally the most suitable for analytical studies of the relative numbers 
of most of the different amino acids in a protein hydrolyzate. 

Historically the separation from one another of all the amino acids in 
such a hydrolyzate has been a most formidable problem. The amino 
_acids, because of their very strong interactions with one another and with 
the solvent water, due to their dipolar ionic structure, are quite invola- 
tile, and even when one of them can be induced to crystallize it is likely 
to be contaminated with impurities from the many other constituents 
of the system. The separation of pure amino acids from protein hydrol- 
yzates was a process that extended over more than a century, before all 
the now recognized amino acids were separated and identified. The high- 
est skill of many of the greatest chemists was called forth in the achieve- 
ment of these separations. The history of these events has been well 
recorded by Vickery and Schmidt (1931); since they wrote, two more 
amino acids, threonine and hydroxylysine, have been dianuv ered—the 
former by W. C. Rose and his associates, the latter by D. D. Van Slyke 
and his associates. The list of natural amino acids derived from the best- 
known proteins now appears to be complete, since the quantitative anal- 
ysis of a large number of proteins by modern methods leaves nothing to 
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be accounted for, within the limits of experimental error, when the con- 
tent of all the known amino acids is added up. Special and unusual 
proteins from particular organisms, however, may still be found to con- 
tain amino acids as yet unknown. 

Today, largely owing to the development of chromatography and of 
modern ion exchange resins, the separation of the components of a com- 
plex mixture of amino acids is—at least on a small scale—a very simple 
and straightforward process. A complete amino acid analysis may now 
be carried out on the hydrolyzate from a few milligrams of protein, and 
the whole process may take two or three days. Less than twenty years 
ago, a similar undertaking would have required perhaps 100 grams of 
protein, perhaps considerably more. Months of labor would have been 
involved, and the final result would have been far less accurate than the 
short and simple procedure referred to above. We return later to a fur- 
ther discussion of the methods involved. 

A list of the amino acid side chains—the R groups in the formula 
+H;N-CH(R):COO-—is given in Table I. The list should already be 
familiar to most readers of this book, but some comments are appropriate. 

1. All the amino acids on this list are a-amino acids, except for proline 
and hydroxyproline which are a-imino acids. This is not accidental; the 
pattern of the protein molecule is built upon organized arrangements of 
polypeptide chains, which often are coiled about a helical axis by hydro- 
gen bonds within the chain, or else are held together by hydrogen bonded 
cross-links between more extended peptide chains lying side by side. In 
either type of structure, there is a recurring pattern that repeats at reg- 
ular intervals; this regularity would be destroyed, and the stability of 
the structure gravely impaired, by any change in the repeating distance 
atong the peptide chain, such as would be introduced by the presence of 
a B- or y-amino acid residue at intervals here and there. Amino acids 
other than a are indeed found in nature; 6-alanine, for example, is found 
as a free amino acid, and also combined with other residues in carnosine, 
anserine, and coenzyme A, but it is never found in proteins as part of a 
long capitis chain. 

2. With the single peeaptigii of glycine, all the amino acid residues 
listed in Table I have a center of asymmetry at the a-carbon atom. 
Prolonged research has shown that the arrangement of the bonds around 
the a-carbon—the H atom, the carboxylate group, the ammonium group, 
and the R group—is the same in every case for all amino acids derived 
from proteins. This spatial arrangement is known as the L- -configuration. 
Some of the Lt-amino acids are levorotatory in solution, some dextrorota- 
tory; some are dextrorotatory in one state of ionization, but levorotatory 
in another. The sign of the optical rotation in itself gives little clue to 
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TABLE I 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Group V. Basic Amino R Groups 
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the actual steric configuration, although it is a fairly general rule that the 
cationic form of an amino acid—the form present in strongly acid solu- 
tion—has a more positive, or less negative, value of the optical rotation 
than the dipolar ion (Clough’s rule). Definite evidence for the steric 
interrelation of the u-amino acids with one another, and with other re- 
lated compounds such as L-lactic acid, has been established only by a 
long series of chemical interconversions, carried out in such a way as to 
assure that inversion of configuration around the a-carbon atom has not 
occurred at any step of the process (see, for instance, Neuberger, 1948). 

Many of the optical enantiomorphs, the amino acids of the pD-series, 
have been found in nature. Thus a C-dimethy] derivative of p-cysteine 
is present in the penicillins; the antibiotic Gramicidin-S from B. brevis 
contains a residue of p-phenylalanine, along with several L-amino acid 
residues; and the capsular substance of B. anthracis and related organ- 
isms contains a large polypeptide made up of p-glutamic acid residues 
linked together. As yet, however, there is no clear evidence that D-amino 
acid residues ever exist in a true protein. Small amounts of such residues 
can indeed often be detected in acid hydrolyzates of proteins; but, by 
comparison with hydrolyzates from synthetic peptides of known struc- 
ture and configuration, it is generally concluded that these traces of 
b-residues arise from racemization occurring during hydrolysis. Alkaline 
hydrolysis is well known to lead to extensive racemization. Enzymatic 
hydrolysis has apparently never led to the liberation of any free amino 
acids from proteins except the pure u-forms. 

Recently J. M. Bijvoet and his colleagues in Utrecht have established, 
by a novel type of X-ray diffraction technique, the absolute spatial con- 
figuration of the tartaric acids, and have shown that the usual Fischer 
convention for representing such configurations is actually correct. Be- 
cause of the chemical interrelations previously established, by chemical 
transformations between different classes of compounds, this work also 
establishes the absolute configuration ‘of the t-amino acids. The con- 


figuration of L-alanine, written according to the Fischer convention, is 
shown below: 


a coo- 


+H,N SS H 


CH, CH 


or 7H LN ——C——- 8 


3 


lo leave no possible ambiguity as to the arrangement denoted here. 
we may point out that, if one chooses the hydrogen atom attached to the 
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a-carbon as the apex of the tetrahedron shown in the left-hand diagram 
above and looks out from this atom onto the other three groups, they 
will appear in the order methyl, amino, carboxyl, as one proceeds in the 
clockwise direction. For p-alanine, they will appear in this order on pro- 
ceeding in the counterclockwise direction. 

Four of the natural amino acids shown in Table I—threonine, iso- 
leucine, hydroxyproline, and hydroxylysine—contain a second asym- 
metric carbon atom. For hydroxyproline, Neuberger (1948) has shown 
that in the natural hydroxy-t-proline the hydroxyl and the carboxy] 
groups are trans with respect to the plane of the pyrrolidine ring. Con- 
cerning the configurations of the other three amino acids with two asym- 
metric centers, the review of Greenstein (1954) may be consulted. 

3. The list given in Table I includes twenty-five different R groups 
(two of these, histidine and cystine, are represented in two different 
forms). Four—diiodotyrosine, thyroxine, hydroxyproline, and hydroxy- 
lysine—have a very restricted distribution, the first two being seldom 
or never found except in the thyroid gland and the hormones produced 
by it, and the last two in collagen and its breakdown products. Many 
books do not list asparagine and glutamine separately, as amino acid 
residues distinct from” aspartic and glutamic acids. In ordinary acid 
and alkaline hydrolysis the amide linkages in these residues are broken 
with great rapidity, giving ammonia and free aspartic or glutamic acid 
in the final hydrolyzate. Careful enzymatic hydrolysis, however, releases 
asparagine and glutamine in large amounts, showing that these residues 
were present in the original protein. 

4, The formulas for the side chains, as written in Table I, indicate the 
state of ionization of ionizable groups, as they exist at pH 7. The imidaz- 
ole group of histidine ionizes near this pH and may, therefore, be either 
positively charged or uncharged under physiological conditions. The 
a-amino groups which may be present at the ends of peptide chains may 
also be either charged or uncharged. The e-ammonium groups of lysine 
and the guanidinium groups of arginine residues are essentially all in the 
positively charged state at pH 7, whereas virtually all the carboxyl groups 
are negatively charged at this pH. These statements hold in so far as 
such groupsare actually free to ionize in the state in which they exist within 
the protein structure. (For further details, see Chapters 8 and 9.) In some 
proteins, some of these ionizable groups may be so tied up, by hydrogen 
bonding with other groups for instance, that they do not ionize freely as 
such groups do in simpler compounds. For steric reasons also, some groups 
may be unreactive because access to them is blocked by neighboring 
groups. Nevertheless, protein molecules, at any pH, contain large num- 
bers of charged groups in the side chains of the amino acid residues, and 
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the presence of this system of electric charges profoundly influences the 
properties of the proteins. It is, for instance, probably the major factor 
in determining their high solubility in water relative to that in nonpolar 
solvents, as it is in the amino acids and peptides. 

The phenolic hydroxyl groups of the tyrosine residues are weakly 
acidic and practically un-ionized near pH 7. In diiodotyrosine and thy- 
roxine, however, the presence of iodine atoms on the carbons immediately 
adjoining the hydroxyl greatly increases the acidity of the hydroxyl, so 
that it may be largely ionized even at neutral pH, as we shall see in 
Chapter 8. Of more general significance, however, is the fact that the 
tyrosine hydroxyl groups in many proteins may enter into hydrogen bond 
formation with suitable acceptor groups in the side chains of other amino 
acid residues, if the spatial relations are favorable: A frequently suggested 
type of interaction of this sort is with ionized carboxyl groups to form the 
link 


MS 
C=0 \o=o 
Fs = a 
cH-CH-< SoH - +» OOC-CH.-CH2-CH 
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Hydrogen bonds of this sort may, under suitable conditions, be quite 
strong, owing to the attraction of the negative charge on the carboxylate 
ion for the hydroxyl hydrogen, and they may remain unbroken over a 
very wide pH range, as we shall see in Chapter 9. Different proteins differ 
greatly in this respect. In ovalbumin of hen’s eggs, for instance, the 
hydroxyl groups of the tyrosine residues appear to be bound in some 
way—perhaps through hydrogen bonding of the type indicated above— 
so that they are not free to ionize until a very alkaline pH is attained. 
Ionization occurs, after the reaction of the solution has become sufficiently 
alkaline, as shown by a change of ultraviolet light absorption. Once the 
change has occurred, the bond which inhibited ionization appears to be 
broken, and the tyrosine hydroxyl groups then behave as they do in 
simpler compounds. In other proteins, such as insulin, most of the tyro- 
sine hydroxyl groups appear to be free even in the native protein. The 
aliphatic hydroxyl groups of serine and threonine can also enter into 
hydrogen bond formation, although they are far more weakly acidic than 
the phenolic groups, and there is as yet little or no direct evidence that 
they actually do form such bonds in protein structures. . 

_ The sulfhydryl groups of the cysteine side chains are also weakly 
acidic, slightly more so than the phenolic hydroxyl groups of tyveiine 
In simpler sulfhydryl compounds they are readily oxidized by seid 
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oxidizing agents to form disulfide groups, sulfoxides, sulfones, or sulfonic 
acids. They also combine readily with the ions of mercuric mercury, 
copper, silver, and other metals. The sulfhydryl groups of proteins are 
relatively few in number; many proteins indeed contain none at all, such 
as insulin which contains three disulfide bonds of cystine in a molecule of 
molecular weight near 5700, but no free cysteine sulfhydryl group. 
Serum albumin, a molecule approximately ten times as large, contains 
only one detectable sulfhydryl group, but about seventeen disulfide link- 
ages. This molecule undergoes a remarkable reaction with mercury, dis- 
covered by Hughes (1946). Denoting the albumin, with its one sulfhydryl 
group, by the abbreviated symbol ASH, we may write the first step in its 
interaction with a mercury salt, such as mercuric chloride, as 


ASH + HgCl. = ASHgCl + Ht + Cl- 


This reaction is to be expected; it is typical indeed of any mercaptan; but 
it is followed by a second reaction with a second molecule of albumin: 


ASHgCl + ASH = ASHgSA + Ht + Cl- 


This links the two molecules of albumin together through a mercury 
atom which connects their two sulfhydryl groups. The resulting mercury 
dimer of albumin forms excellent crystals, which were obtained by 
Hughes. Every step in the process is reversible. This stable yet reversible 
linkage of two large protein molecules by a single chemical bond of this 
sort is a reaction which has not yet been duplicated in other proteins. 
Cautious treatment of the crystals of mercury dimer with iodine (Straes- 
sle, 1954) oxidizes the sulfhydryl groups to disulfide: 


ASHgSA + I, = ASSA + Hg» 


This disulfide dimer of albumin has not yet been obtained in pure form. 

The elongated muscle protein myosin, so important in the contrac- 
tile process, contains a number of reactive sulfhydryl groups. These are 
of the utmost importance in contraction. It has been found that the con- 
tractile process in actomyosin threads, or in simple muscle fibers, is 
regularly associated with the breakdown of adenosine triphosphate 
(ATP). Both the splitting of ATP and the contractile process are brought 
to a halt if the —SH groups of actomyosin are blocked by the addition 
of an organic mercurial. If the mercurial is removed, for instance by the 
addition of another sulfhydryl compound such as cysteine, both processes 
start again. Many other important enzymatic processes are dependent 
on the presence of reactive —SH groups in the protein structure of the 
enzyme; the affinity of hemoglobin for oxygen is markedly altered by the 
attachment of an organic mercurial to the two adjoining sulfhydryl 
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groups which are apparently located close to the heme group which con- 
tains the iron atom that combines directly with the oxygen. (Riggs and 
Wolbach, 1956.) 

Thus, although the sulfhydryl groups of proteins are numerically a 
very small fraction of the total number of amino acid residues, they 
often play a role of first-rate importance in the functioning of the protein. 
Often, it should be added, such groups are not detectable in native pro- 
teins by the usual chemical tests for sulfhydryl groups, such as their 
reactivity with iodine, iodoacetamide, or various mercurials; only after 
the protein has been treated with a denaturing agent, such as an alkyl] 
sulfate, or a concentrated solution of urea or guanidine hydrochloride, 
do such —SH groups become reactive. There are great variations in this 
respect from protein to protein. Thus the —SH groups of ovalbumin of 
hen’s eggs are readily titrated in the presence of denaturing agents— 
about five such groups per molecule have been found, based on a molecu- 
lar weight of 43,000—but they fail completely, in the undenatured pro- 
tein, to react with such reagents as ferricyanide. The enzyme urease from 
jack bean contains some sulfhydryl groups which react readily in the 
native protein, and others which react only very slowly, or only in the 
presence of a denaturing agent. Some, at least, of these groups are essen- 
tial to the action of the enzyme on urea. 

This lack of reactivity of certain groups in native proteins is not a 
unique characteristic of sulfhydryl groups. The similar lack of reactivity 
of the tyrosine hydroxyl groups in many proteins has already been men- 
tioned. Likewise, in certain proteins such as 6-lactoglobulin, some of the 
«-amino groups of the lysine residues are unable to react with a reagent 
such as 2,4-dinitrofluorobenzene to form dinitropheny] derivatives, al- 
though they become quite reactive after the protein has been denatured 
by the action of heat, acid, alkali, or concentrated urea solution. With 
regard to all these groups there is great variation from one protein to 
another. According to the plan of the particular protein molecule, some 
or nearly all of the side chains of one or another type of residue may be 
unreactive toward certain reagents in the native protein, whereas in 
another protein, built on a different scheme to perform a different kind 
of function, all such groups may be free and reactive. 

Some comment is called for on the nonpolar side chains of proteins— 
notably those of alanine, valine, leucine, isoleucine, and phenylalanine. 
These are very unreactive toward most reagents which protein molecules 
are likely to encounter, by comparison with the charged and polar groups. 
They are likely to serve as a source of attraction for other nonpolar 
groups in neighboring molecules, since nonpolar residues, immersed in 
a polar medium, tend to associate with one another rather than with the 
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polar molecules around them. The significance of the nonpolar residues 
in proteins must be more specific than this, however; each one must 
serve a particular function in its own place within the protein structure, 
although at present we have scarcely the beginning of a conception of 
what this function is. It is interesting that the residues found in proteins 
do not include any of the longer straight-chain aliphatic residues—so 
far as we know, a-amino-n-butyric, a-amino-n-valeric, and a-amino-n- 
caproic acid residues are never found in proteins, although they have 
sometimes been claimed on insufficient evidence. Yet the branched-chain 
isomers of the latter two—valine, leucine, and isoleucine—are among the 
most common and the most universally present of all the amino acid 
residues. We may suspect that the particular set of amino acid residues 
employed in the construction of proteins throughout nature has not been 
selected at random from all the vast variety of possible R groups that 
conceivably might have been chosen, but that fundamental structural 
considerations, of a sort not now clearly apparent, have determined the 
selection, over the long course of biochemical evolution. 


Amino Acid Analysis of Proteins 


As a preliminary to more detailed knowledge of the structure of a 
protein, analysis of the total content of amino acids present is important. 
The usual preliminary to such an analysis is a hydrolysis of the protein 
with strong acid—for instance 6 N hydrochloric acid at 100° for varying 
periods of time. This breaks the protein down completely, or nearly com- 
pletely, into its constituent amino acids; a few of the linkages holding 
amino acid residues together, such as those involving valyl residues, are 
split much more slowly than most of the others. They may require 72 
to 96 hours for complete splitting under the above conditions, whereas 
the great majority of the free amino acids are released within 24 hours. 
Tryptophan is largely destroyed by acid hydrolysis, but is stable during 
hydrolysis in hot dilute alkali, and must be separately determined. Serine 
and threonine are also partially destroyed on hydrolysis with acid; the 
loss is roughly about 10%, and this must be corrected for. 

This mixture of amino acids in the acid hydrolyzate must then be 
resolved into its constituents, and the amount of each constituent deter- 
mined by a suitable analytical method. Very high resolving power is 
obtained by the use of chromatography on paper, or with suitable ion 
exchange resins. Both methods are widely used, and are in a general way 
familiar to nearly all chemists, but the underlying theory of the opera- 
tions involved is by no means completely developed as yet. 

In paper chromatography, developed in England by A. J. P. Martin 
and others, a small drop of the solution to be studied is placed on a piece 
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of moist filter paper. The end of the filter paper adjoining the drop dips 
into a reservoir containing an organic liquid, such as butanol or phenol, 
which slowly percolates through the paper. The components of the amino 
acid mixture move in the same direction as the front of the advancing 
organic solvent, but less rapidly, each with its own characteristic veloc- 
ity. The ratio of the velocity of a particular constituent to that of the 
advancing liquid front is generally denoted by the symbol R;; it is, of 
course, always a number less than unity. Substances with nonpolar side 
chains are more soluble in organic solvents, relative to water, than sub- 
stances with charged or polar side chains (see Chapter 5); hence they 
generally have larger Ry values. The process may be visualized as in- 
volving a constant exchange of each kind of amino acid molecule between 
the two liquid phases—the water which is held in the filter paper, and 
the organic solvent moving through it. By a vast number of repeated 
exchanges, a small difference in relative solubility in the two media be- 
tween different amino acids may be magnified into a large difference in 
rate of flow along the paper; such a process is somewhat equivalent to a 
fractional distillation with a great many steps. Actually this picture is 
somewhat oversimplified, for it implies that the paper acts merely as an 
inert framework to hold one of the two liquid phases, while the other 
flows relative to it. In fact, however, the data cannot be explained entirely 
in these terms; there is reason to believe that the amino acids are to vary- 
ing degrees reversibly adsorbed on the paper, and that this adsorption, 
as well as the partition ratio between the two liquid phases, affects the 
relative rates of flow.! 

Often treatment with a single solvent is not sufficient to resolve all 
the different components in a complex mixture of amino acids or other 
similar compounds. In such cases, the paper may be dried, again mois- 
tened, and then exposed to the action of another solvent, the direction 
of flow in this second operation being at right angles to that in the first. 
By suitable choice of the two successive solvents, it is possible to resolve 
all the amino acids in a protein hydrolyzate into separate spots on the 
paper. Generally the hydrolyzate from a fraction of a milligram of the 
original protein suffices to give a complete pattern. 

The positions of the spots are commonly detected by spraying the 
paper with ninhydrin (indane-1,2,3-trione-2-hydrate). The reaction (for 

1 Paper indeed possesses a dual structure (Martin, 1950; Moore and Stein, 1952). 
About half the weight of paper soaked in water is somewhat like an amorphous gel; 
the rest is the fibrous network which supports the gel and maintains the structure. 
Adsorption of solutes may occur on this network, and also to some extent on certain 
constituents of the gel-like portion of the paper. The latter acts largely, however, as 


an aqueous phase which exchanges solutes with the surrounding organic phase in 
much the same way as during equilibration in a separatory funnel. 
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all a-amino acids except cysteine) yields the same blue-colored product, 
with an absorption maximum at 570 my; carbon dioxide and an aldehyde 
characteristic of the amino acid are also liberated (see, for instance, 
Moore and Stein, 1948, 1954a,b): 
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Diketohydrindylenediketohydrindamine 

(a number of equivalent resonance forms 

can be written) 
The different spots can be identified by comparison runs with known 
amino acid mixtures, with known relative rates of flow. When located, 
each spot can be cut out, the amino acid extracted with water, and a 
quantitative (or semiquantitative) determination of the amount of mate- 
rial in each can be carried out by determining the color developed with 
ninhydrin, or in other ways. Several valuable books and review articles 
present the subject in detail (Turba, 1954; Lederer and Lederer, 1953; 
Block et al., 1955; Thompson and Thompson, 1955). A very useful method 
which gives quite good quantitative results on protein hydrolyzates was 
developed by Levy (1954). It involves conversion of the amino acids into 
their N-2,4-dinitrophenyl derivatives, which are yellow and easily iden- 
tified, before the hydrolyzate is subjected to paper chromatography. 
These dinitrophenyl (DNP) derivatives are further discussed below, in 
connection with the study of sequences of amino acid residues in peptide 
chains. 

A method of resolution which is somewhat more elaborate, but ca- 
pable of greater accuracy, is that of chromatography on ion exchange 
resin columns (Moore and Stein, 1951, 1954a).? The resins employed were 

2Columns of starch were employed earlier by the same investigators, but the 
exchange resins proved to give better results more simply. 
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sulfonated polystyrenes (Fig. 2), the polystyrene chains being cross- 
linked to one another by an occasional —CH»— group, joining a benzene 
group in one chain to one in another so as to maintain a loose three- 
dimensional gel-like structure. The interior of such a resin particle thus 
contains hydrocarbon residues and anionic sulfonate groups, which are 
fixed in the network structure. In the interstices of the network are water 
and solute molecules, which can move with considerable freedom in and 
out, and also sodium ions which balance the negative charge on the sul- 
fonate groups; these have a fair degree of freedom of motion, but are of 
S03 
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Fia. 2. Diagrammatic view of a polystyrene sulfonate cation exchange resin. The 
polystyrene chains are cross-linked here and there by divinylbenzene linkages, in 
which a benzene ring connects two aliphatic chains. The SO;~ groups on the benzene 
rings require the presence of cations in the surrounding medium to maintain electrical 
neutrality. These may be simple cations, such as Na* or K*, or they may be larger 
cations, such as those of amino acids, peptides, or proteins. If there are many cross- 
links the structure is so tight that large cations cannot penetrate into the small 
interstices. For the fractionation of large peptides by ion exchange procedures, there- 
fore, the amount of cross-linking should be small. The affinity of an organic cation for 
the resin depends on the Van der Waals attractions between the uncharged groups 
in the cation and the benzene rings of the polystyrene framework, as well as upon 
purely electrostatic forces. 


course restrained by strong electrostatic attractions. The proportion of 
cross-links in the network is important; the larger the proportion of cross- 
links, the tighter the network, and the smaller the interstices into which 
solute molecules can penetrate. Amino acid molecules can penetrate even 
into rather highly cross-linked resins, but larger molecules such as pep- 
tides require a more loosely cross-linked structure if they are to penetrate 
effectively into the interior of the resin, and exchange back and forth 
with the surrounding liquid. 
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The resin, in the form of small beads, is placed in a column about 
100 cm in length, and sodium hydroxide solution, followed by buffer 
solution, is passed through it. Then a small quantity of protein hydrol- 
yzate (or any mixture of amino acids) is placed on top of the column. 
A suitable buffer solution then flows down through the column, and the 
amino acids are carried slowly along by the flow, each moving at a char- 
acteristic rate depending on its interaction with the charged groups and 
the hydrocarbon groups in the material of the column. The gel-like struc- 
ture of the resin phase is important here; the evidence indicates that the 
amino acids can actually penetrate into the interior of the resin particles, 
and that they are passing constantly back and forth between the interior 
of the resin phase and the surrounding buffer solution. By suitable choice 
of the pH of the buffers, their composition, and their temperature, sharp 
resolution of the different amino acids into different portions of the efflu- 
ent liquid can be obtained. These portions can be collected in a large 
series of small fractions, by means of a fraction collector; ninhydrin is 
added to each fraction, and the amount of amino acid present in each is 
determined by the intensity of the color developed. The identity of the 
amino acid in each portion is known from the sequence in the different 
portions of the outflowing liquid; the volume of liquid which must pass 
through the column before a given amino acid emerges is quite repro- 
ducible if the system is carefully defined. Recent developments have 
eliminated the necessity for collecting separate fractions; the effluent 
liquid meets and mingles with a stream of ninhydrin solution, the mix- 
ture flows through a heating coil to bring about the reaction that develops 
the characteristic blue color, and the concentration of amino acid is 
determined by passing light of wavelength 570 mu across a section of the 
flowing liquid, and reading the light transmission with a photoelectric 
recording system.? 

A sample of the results obtained by this procedure is shown in Fig. 3. 
The area under each section of the curve in the figure is proportional 
(with a few small correction factors for some amino acids) to the amount 
of the corresponding amino acid present. Such a complete analysis can 
be carried out on the hydrolyzate from 3 to 5 mg of protein. This is more 
than is required by paper chromatography, but the accuracy achieved is 
considerably greater, and the amount of material required is minute com- 
pared to that needed in most of the ‘‘classical’’—and generally far less 
accurate—methods employed before the days of chromatography. 


* Proline and hydroxyproline react with ninhydrin to give a different product, 
with a maximum light absorption at 440 my. A second photoelectric detector can be 
set to read the transmission at this wavelength, and thus to calculate the proline 
and hydroxyproline present. 
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A totally different method of analysis for amino acids is the micro- 
biological technique (see, for instance, Snell, 1946), in which the growth 
of a microorganism is measured in a medium which contains all the sub- 
stances needed by the organism except one particular amino acid. Addi- 
tion of this amino acid then promotes growth, to an extent which can be 
measured by determining the turbidity of the medium or (in some cases) 
the amount of acid liberated by the organism during growth. Addition 
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of a complex mixture, such as a protein hydrolyzate, usually affects 
growth only through the content of the particular amino acid which is 
deficient in the medium. As may be inferred from this brief description, 
the method is full of pitfalls, both chemical and biological, which we 
shall not attempt to discuss here. Nevertheless, in the hands of careful 
workers it has given many data of surprising accuracy, agreeing to +5 
to 10% with the data obtained by chromatographic methods. The latter, 
however, are increasingly favored by analytical protein chemists. 

A valuable survey of the amino acid analysis of proteins, and of many 
of the results obtained, has been given by Tristram (1953). A number of 
important methods, which we have not attempted to mention here, are 
there discussed, with further references. 

Some of the recent data on the amino acid analysis of proteins are 
given in Table II. Many other proteins have been studied, and the 
group selected here represents only a small fraction of the known pro- 
teins which have been analyzed. These, however, are sufficient to illus- 
trate something of the great variety which exists among the proteins 
with respect to the relative number of different kinds of amino acid 
residues. Some proteins, such as insulin, contain relatively large numbers 
of nonpolar and aromatic side chains, and not very many electrically 
charged side chains. Others, such as myosin, contain a very large propor- 
tion of positively and negatively charged amino acids. It should be re- 
membered that the total sum of the negative charges near pH 7 is equal 
to the amount of aspartic acid plus glutamic acid, minus the amide 
nitrogen, which appears as ammonia on hydrolysis. To this figure must 
be added the number of free terminal carboxyl groups at the ends of 
peptide chains, if this number is known. The total number of positive 
charges is equal to the sum of the arginine plus lysine residues, plus those 
histidine imidazole groups which carry a positive charge at pH 7, plus 
any terminal a-amino groups at the ends of peptide chains. Myosin 
carries the largest proportion of such positive and negative charges, rela- 
tive to the total number of residues, of any of the proteins listed in 
Table II. 

Some proteins have a great excess of the positively charged over the 
negatively charged groups. This is notably true, for instance, of lysozyme 
and ribonuclease in Table II, and this means that lysozyme has a very 
alkaline isoelectric point (Chapter 9). Ovalbumin and 6-lactoglobulin 
have a considerably larger proportion of free carboxyl groups, and their 
isoelectric points lie in the acid range. Horse myoglobin and horse hemo- 
globin have a fairly even balance between the two types of groups and 
have neutral isoelectric points. 
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Polypeptide Chains and Their Presence in Proteins 


All the existing evidence is compatible with the view that the amino 
acids in proteins are joined together by peptide linkages: 


—CH(R)-CO-NH-CH(R’)CO-NH:CH(R”)— 


The evidence comes from many sources and is discussed in most books 
on organic chemistry and biochemistry. The most decisive evidence comes 
from the action of proteolytic enzymes; such enzymes have been studied 
in their action on many synthetic substrates, especially peptides and 
derivatives of peptides. Invariably these enzymes are found to split 
peptide bonds, and only peptide bonds, in all substrates tested (except 
for the special case of terminal amide and ester groups, discussed below). 
The particular bonds attacked depend on the nature of the R groups in 
the amino acids present, and to some extent on the nature of the neigh- 
boring groups. Thus carbobenzoxy-t-glutamyl-L-tyrosylglycyl amide: 


Cs>H;CH:0-CO 
NH (Pepsin) (Chymotrypsin) 
HC—CO-NH:CH:-CO-NH-CH:2:CONH: 


CH, CH» 
bu, 
boo- 

OH 


is split by both the enzymes pepsin and chymotrypsin. Both attack pep- 
tide bonds, but the particular bonds broken are different in the two cases, 
as indicated in the diagram. Both attack bonds involving tyrosine (or 
phenylalanine), but pepsin attacks the peptide linkage involving the 
NH groups of the tyrosyl residue, whereas chymotrypsin acts on the bond 
involving the CO~ group of this residue. It should be noted that, in this 
substrate, there is no terminal free amino or carboxyl group; the former 
is blocked by a carbobenzoxy group, the latter by the formation of an 
amide group. This is essential for the action of these particular enzymes; 
they do not attack peptide linkages adjoining free carboxyl or amino 
groups. Carboxypeptidase, on the other hand, attacks only a peptide 
linkage adjoining a free carboxyl group at the end of a peptide chain; 
aminopeptidases attack only a peptide linkage adjoining a free terminal 
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amino group. We shall not elaborate further on this important subject 
here; the essential point for our purpose is that, in every case, the attack 
is on a peptide linkage, and that the same enzymes also digest proteins. 
Moreover, when proteins are digested by these enzymes, acidic groups 
(carboxyl groups) and basic groups (amino groups) are liberated in equiv- 
alent amounts at every stage of the process, which is just what is to be 
expected if the bonds broken are peptide linkages: 


—CH(R)CO-NH-CH(R’)— + H:0 
—> —-CH(R)}*COO- -+ +H, N-CH(R’)— 


One small qualification to the statement concerning enzyme specific- 
ity should be noted. Certain enzymes, such as trypsin, attack terminal 
amide bonds, if these are present at the ends of peptide chains, catalyzing 
the reaction 


P-CONH: + H:.0 — P-COO- + NH, 


provided that the terminal group of the peptide chain P contains an 
arginyl] or lysyl residue, for which trypsin is specific. These enzymes have 
been shown by Neurath and his associates to hydrolyze also the corre- 
sponding alkyl esters: 


P-CO-OR + H.0 — P-COO- + ROH + Ht 


Indeed the esters are often attacked more rapidly than the corresponding 
amides. No evidence of such ester linkages in natural proteins has yet 
been forthcoming, however, so that this reaction, in spite of its great 
intrinsic interest, is irrelevant to the problem of protein structure. A 
detailed discussion of the specificity of proteolytic enzymes is given by 
Green and Neurath (1954). 

Apart from the peptide linkage, one type of covalent bond appears 
to play a major part in protein structure—the disulfide bond of cystine. 
It can serve as a cross-link between the adjoining peptide chains, or be- 
tween different portions of the same chain, provided that the latter loops 
back upon itself so as to bring two half-cystine residues close enough 


co— 
a 
—S-CH.-CH 
NH— 
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together to permit disulfide bond formation. The importance of these 
cross-links will appear further as we proceed. 
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The peptide chains found in proteins can be relatively short—one of 
the two chains in the insulin molecule, for instance, contains only 21 
residues. On the other hand, they may be many hundreds of residues 
long; human and bovine serum albumin, for example, are molecules with 
molecular weights near 66,000 containing 550 or more residues each; yet 
the best available evidence indicates that these residues are linked in a 
single long peptide chain, which is internally cross-linked in a number of 
places by disulfide bonds. 

The complete chemical formula of a polypeptide chain is complex, 
even if the chain is relatively short. The usual system of naming chemical 
compounds becomes cumbrous when referring to such complicated struc- 
tures. Therefore, we shall employ a shorthand notation, due to E. Brand, 
which is now widely used, referring to each amino acid residue by the 
first three letters of its name, as Ala for an alanyl residue, Glu for a glu- 
tamic acid residue, and so forth. The complete set of abbreviations is 
given in Table I in which the R groups are listed. The asparagine and 
glutamine residues, which contain amide groups attached to the B- and 
y-carbon atoms, respectively, are denoted by the symbols Asp-NH, and 
Glu-N H2. A half-cystine residue is denoted by CyS, an entire cystine by 
CySSCy, a cysteine by CySH. The convention is universally accepted 
that the sequence of residues, as written, begins at the left with the 
residue bearing a free a-amino group and ends with the residue bearing 
a free a-carboxyl group. The former is called by F. Sanger the N-terminal 
residue, and by C. Fromageot the initial residue; the latter is denoted as 
the C-terminal, or final, residue. We may illustrate by writing the for- 
mula of a sample heptapeptide, which in the usual chemical terminology 
would be denoted as L-lysyl-t-isoleucy]-.-tyrosyl-glycyl-.-cysteinyl-t- 
glutamyl-L-asparagine. (This particular peptide, to our knowledge, has 
not yet been synthesized or isolated; it is chosen simply for purposes of 
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illustration.) All the optically active residues in this peptide are assumed, 
as in proteins, to be of the t-configuration; in the abbreviated formulas, 
we shall generally assume this to be the case and write the short formula 
for this peptide as Lys-Ileu-Tyr-Gly-CySH-Glu-Asp-N H2. The complete 
chemical formula is given below, the ionizable groups being written with 
a positive or negative charge if this charged condition corresponds to 
their usual state at pH 7. This point is discussed in more detail in Chap- 
ter 8. 

The end groups—for instance, the a-amino group of the N-terminal 
lysyl residue and the a-carboxyl group of the C-terminal asparagine in 
the peptide shown above—might of course form a peptide linkage, lead- 
ing to the formation of a cyclic peptide, which in this case could be 
written 

Lys— Ileu> Tyr— Gly 


Asp-NH.2+-Glu«-CySH 


The arrow denotes the orientation of the CO—NH linkage in a cyclic 
peptide. In such a structure, of course, there would be no N-terminal or 
C-terminal group, although the side chains contain one free amino group 
(Lys), one carboxyl (Glu), one phenolic hydroxyl (Tyr), and one 
sulfhydryl (CySH). Certain cyclic peptides have been found in nature—for 
instance, the antibiotic Gramicidin 8, obtained from Bacillus brevis, which 
apparently has the formula 


L-Val— L-Orn— L-Leu— p-Phe— L-Pro 


(Gramicidin §) 
L-Pro<—p-Phe«1-Leu <L-Orn<L-Val 


Gramicidin § has at least two characteristics, apart from its cyclic 
structure, which set it apart from the peptides derived from proteins. 
One is the presence of phenylalanine in the p-configuration, the other the 
presence of the amino acid ornithine [+H;N(CH2)3;CH(NH;+)-COO-]. 
Both these features—the presence of amino acids of the p-configuration, 
and of amino acids not found in proteins—are characteristic of many 
naturally occurring peptides, especially those derived from certain micro- 
organisms. Consideration of such substances would lead us into a differ- 
ent realm, apart from that of protein chemistry; a discussion of many 
compounds of this class is given, for instance, by Bricas and Fromageot 
(1953). 

Peptides may assume a cyclic form due to the formation of a disulfide 
bridge between two half-cystine residues, separated from one another by 
several intervening residues of the chain. In this case, one or both of the 
half-cystine residues may continue in another peptide chain projecting 
beyond the ring. Outstanding examples are certain hormones of the pos- 
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terior pituitary—oxytocin, which induces uterine contraction, and vaso- 
pressin, which influences blood pressure. These have been synthesized 
by du Vigneaud and his colleagues (1954, 1956), who have shown the 
synthetic products to have the full hormone activity of the same sub- 
stances isolated from the pituitary. The amino acids which they contain 
are all among those found in proteins, and are all of the L-configuration. 
In abbreviated notation, the formula of oxytocin is: 


(N-terminal) i 
a 


N\ 
| Glu-:NH; 
i LD (Oxytocin) 
VA 
Cy —Asp-NH: 
Pro—Leu— Gly -NH2 


The half-cystine at the upper left in the formula contains a free 
N-terminal amino group; there is no C-terminal carboxyl, since the 
carboxyl group of the terminal glycine residue exists as an amide 
(—NH-CH,-CONH,). 

The ring structure containing the disulfide linkage of oxytocin 
contains 20 atoms—8 of these involve the two half-cystine residues 
(C(O)-CH-CH2-S:S:CH2CH:-NH—), and the other 12 are derived from 
the other four amino acid residues, each of which contributes 3 atoms to 
the ring. The ring structure is indicated more explicitly in Fig. 4, in which, 
however, no attempt is made to show the actual spatial relations involved. 
These relations are indeed not known; but the same ring pattern is found 
in the vasopressins and in one segment of the molecule of insulin (as we 
shall see later). 

Two types of vasopressin have been identified by du Vigneaud; the 
structures of the two are very closely related to that of oxytocin, and to 
one another. Lysine vasopressin differs from oxytocin only in the sub- 
stitution of a lysyl for the leucyl, and of a phenylalany] for the isoleucy] 


group: 
(N-terminal) Cy—Tyr— Phe 
| se 


N\ 
| GluNH2 
S we (Lysine vasopressin) 


| vA 
Cy —AspNH2 
Pro— Lys— GlyNH2 


Arginine vasopressin differs from lysine vasopressin only in that 
arginyl replaces lysyl in the structure shown above. 
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X—NH—CH—CH.—S——-S—CH:—_ CH—CO— Y— 


ta ren 
aera ili 


YH CH—CO—NH—CH—CO 
Re Rz 


Fig. 4. The peptide-disulfide ring structure of oxytocin, vasopressin, and insulin. 
The attached group at positions X, Y, Ri, Re, Rs, and Ry, are as indicated: 





Substance x Ri R: Rs Rg Ae 

Beef insulin - +--+ Val-Glu- CyS- Ala Ser Val Ser-Leu-Tyr - 
Glu:-NH=, 

Pig insulin - + + Val-Glu- CyS- Thr Ser Tleu Ser-Leu-Tyr - 
Glu-NH, 

Sheep insulin --- Val-Glu. CyS- Ala Gly Val Ser-Leu-Tyr - 
Glu:NH, 

Oxytocin H Tyr Ileu Glu-NH, Asp-NH» Pro-Leu-Gly NH¢ 

Arginine vasopressin H Tyr Phe Glu-NH, Asp-NH,. Pro-Arg-Gly NH: 

Lysine vasopressin H Tyr Phe Glu:NH, Asp-NH, Pro-Lys-Gly NH: 





Determination of Arrangement of Peptide Chains and Their Linkage 
within Protein Molecules 


When a purified protein is obtained, its minimum molecular weight 
may be determined by analysis. In special cases, for instance the hemo- 
globins, the determination of a metallic or other constituent which forms 
an integral part of the molecule may give the desired information. Most 
mammalian hemoglobins contain very nearly 0.335% iron. Since the 
atomic weight of iron is 55.85, the smallest weight of hemoglobin which 
can contain one atom of iron is 55.85 X (100/0.335) = 16,700. The true 
molecular weight may be any integral multiple of this minimum amount; 
in the case of the hemoglobins we know from other evidence that the 
correct multiple is 4. Likewise, analysis for any amino acid residue which 
forms only a small fraction of the total weight of the protein may be 
used to calculate a minimum molecular weight. The calculation of the 
actual molecular weight, however, depends on the methods of physical 
chemistry—osmotic pressure, light scattering, sedimentation equilibrium 
in the ultracentrifuge, sedimentation velocity combined with diffusion 
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measurements, and a variety of other techniques which will be discussed 
in Volume II. At present we must simply assume that evidence concern- 
ing molecular weight is available, from one or more of these methods, for 
the protein under study. 

An amino acid analysis on the hydrolyzed protein, yielding such 
data as those of Table II, then permits the calculation of the total num- 
ber of amino acid residues of each kind in the protein, although, espe- 
cially if the molecule is large, these numbers’may not be known to the 
nearest integer. In any case, such information falls a long way short of 
telling what we should like to know about the structure of the protein. 
Further knowledge must then be sought to answer the following questions: 

1. How many peptide chains are present in the molecule? Are they 
open chains, or cyclic? If the chains are open, what is the nature of the 
N-terminal and of the C-terminal group in each chain? 

2. If there is more than one chain present, how are the chains held 
together? Are the cross-linkages covalent, such as disulfide links of cys- 
tine or the phosphate cross-linkages described later in this chapter, or are 
they weaker links, owing perhaps to hydrogen bonding between polar 
side-chain groups of different peptide chains? 

3. Are there internal cross-links, involving the formation of loops 
within a single peptide chain, produced for instance by the joining of two 
half-cystine residues to form a disulfide bridge between different portions 
of the chain? 

4. What is the sequence of amino acid residues in each peptide chain 
of the molecule? 

5. What is the detailed arrangement in space of the whole structure? 
Is the structure rigid, or is the molecule flexible, at least in part? 

6. If the molecule possesses specific biological activity, such as that 
of a hormone or an enzyme, how is this activity correlated with its 
structure? 

It is obvious that a complete answer to all these questions would be 
a very difficult achievement indeed. In the case of three species of insulin, 
however, the brilliant work of F. Sanger (Sanger et al., 1951-55) has an- 
swered all these questions except the last two. The fifth question—the 
detailed arrangement of the molecule in space—is most likely to be an- 
swered by X-ray diffraction studies on the crystalline protein. Although 
such studies have made great progress in recent years, no structure of such 
a complex molecule has yet been worked out in detail. For some of the 
fibrous proteins, however, much is now known concerning the repeating 
patterns of the polypeptide chains—notably in silk fibroin, keratin, and 
collagen. We shall return to them later. 

The sixth question, concerning the biological significance of the chem- 
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ical structure, is of course the most fundamental of all; the desire to an- 
swer it is probably the chief motive which has led investigators to under- 
take the arduous task of unraveling such complex structures. Certainly 
the establishment of a rational and detailed correlation between struc- 
ture and biological function of proteins will have a revolutionary influence 
on the biological and medical sciences. Probably such understanding will 
be achieved with certain enzymes before it is achieved for hormones, 
for the enzyme-substrate system can be studied zn vitro, whereas the 
actions of hormones are far more complex. There is as yet no case, how- 
ever, in which knowledge has progressed far enough to permit a discussion 
of this question, based on detailed structural evidence. Therefore we 
merely call the attention of the reader to the supreme importance of the 
problem, and return now to the first four basic structural questions posed 
above. 


The Number of Peptide Chains in the Molecule, and the Nature of the 
Terminal Groups 


This problem has been approached by attaching a labeling group to 
one kind of terminal group—a group which still remains attached while 
the protein is hydrolyzed to its constituent amino acids. The label most 
widely employed is the dinitrophenyl group, obtained by the reaction of 
2,4-dinitrofluorobenzene (DNFB) with terminal amino groups: 


NO; 


NO, 
-+- FGN-CHR‘CO-NH = 5 <5 ONC S-HN-CHR.CONH or 
IN Os 


F 


The linkage forms with amino groups in mildly alkaline solution, 
under conditions in which most proteins are not likely to suffer extensive 
denaturation and certainly not to undergo hydrolysis. Subsequent hy- 
drolysis of the peptide linkages in acid solution (see the vertical arrow in 
the diagram) can be carried out so as to give the 2,4-dinitrophenyl amino 
acid containing the R group which was present at the amino end of the 
peptide chain. This derivative, commonly denoted for brevity as a DNP- 
amino acid, is strongly yellow in color; its color, and its characteristic 
speed of migration on a paper chromatogram, permit its identification. 
by comparison with a set of known DNP derivatives, prepared from pure 
amino acids. Unfortunately some breakdown—often 20 or 30%—of the 
DNP-amino group linkages occurs during hydrolysis, and this must be 
corrected for. Since the number of N-terminal groups per protein mole- 
cule is usually small, however, this number can generally be determined 
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to the nearest integer. This method, developed by Sanger in 1945, has 
proved a tool of extraordinary power in determining the amino end 
groups of proteins, and also—as we shall see below—in determining the 
sequences of amino acids in the peptide chains, by labeling the N-ter- 
minal groups obtained by partial hydrolysis of the long chains. 

We note that the free «amino groups of the lysine residues in the pro- 
tein may also form DNP derivatives, giving e-DNP-lysine in the hydrol- 
yzate. This, however, can be separated chromatographically from the 
N-terminal a-DNP amino acids. A lysyl residue in the N-terminal posi- 
tion, as in ribonuclease or lysozyme, gives a,e-di-DNP-lysine on hydrol- 
ysis. O-DNP derivatives of tyrosine may also be formed by the reaction 
of DNFB with proteins and peptides. 

Another powerful method, developed by Edman, employs phenyliso- 
thiocyanate (CeHsNCS), which reacts with the terminal amino groups 
in solvents such as dry pyridine, followed by treatment with anhydrous 
hydrochloric acid. As a result, a phenylthiohydantoin, containing the 
characteristic R group of the N-terminal amino acid, is split off the end of 
the chain. The amino group of the next amino acid in the sequence of the 
peptide chain is left as a free N-terminal amino group. The treatment 
can then be repeated, and the successive amino acid residues ‘‘ peeled 
off’? one by one, from the N-terminal end, and identified. The process, 
described in this simple fashion, might appear ideal for the determination 
of structure. In practice, unfortunately, it generally gives trouble after 
the first four to six residues have been taken off; losses of material in the 
successive steps, and the occurrence of side reactions, generally cause 
the method to become ineffective and to yield ambiguous results long 
before it has been possible to work down the entire length of a long chain. 
The phenylthiohydantoin method, therefore, although it has given valu- 
able results, has proved hitherto of more limited value than the DNP 
method (see Sanger, 1952; Anfinsen and Redfield, 1956). 

Methods for the determination of the C-terminal amino acids are in 
general less satisfactory than those for the N-terminal acids. The one 
most widely used involves treatment of the protein with the enzyme 
carboxypeptidase, derived from pancreas. Most C-terminal amino acids 
are split off from peptide chains by this enzyme; it attacks most readily 
residues with aromatic side chains; those with strongly polar side chains 
are less rapidly attacked; and a prolyl residue immediately adjoining the 
C-terminal residue completely halts the progress of the reaction. When 
the enzyme has removed the C-terminal group, it then attacks the next 
group, which is now C-terminal, and continues until blocked by the pres- 
ence of an adjoining prolyl residue. Thus it is necessary to make quan- 
titative determinations of the amounts of the various amino acids re- 
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leased, as a function of time, and to interpret the results carefully. 
Especially in proteins containing two or more peptide chains, the results 


may be ambiguous. 
It is not our purpose here to go into the details of these and other 
methods which have been used for end group determinations. Extensive 


TABLE III. N-TERMINAL AND C-TERMINAL RESIDUES 


Assumed N-Terminal C-Terminal 
Protein molecular weight X 107? residues residues 

ss me ree ee a 
Aldolase (rabbit) 140 2 Pro 
Carboxypeptidase 34 1 Asp-NH2 
Pepsin * 35 1 ,Leu 
Trypsinogen (cattle) 20 1 Val 
Trypsin (cattle) 20 1 Tleu 1 Lys 
Pancreatic trypsin inhibitor 9 1 Arg 
Soybean trypsin inhibitor 24 1 Asp 1 Leu 
Chymotrypsinogen 21.5 None 
a-Chymotrypsin 21.5 1 Tleu, 1 Ala 1 Tyr, 1 Leu 
6-Chymotrypsin 21.5 1 Tleu 1 Leu 
Hemoglobin (horse) * 66 6 Val 
Hemoglobin (cattle, sheep, 

goat) * 66 2 Val, 2 Met 
Hemoglobin (human) * 66 5 Val 
Serum albumin (human, 

cattle) * 66 1 Asp 
Lysozyme (egg white) * Ww 1 Lys 1 Leu 
Ovalbumin (egg white) * 4 None 1 Pro 
Conalbumin (egg white) 87 1 Ala 
Growth hormone (somato- 

tropin) * 45 1 Phe, 1 Ala 1 Phe 


Most of these data are taken from the paper by F. Sanger in “Fibrous Proteins 
and Their Biological Significance’’ (1955)—see under General References at the end 
of the chapter. For data on insulins, corticotropins, glucagon, and melanophore- 
stimulating hormones, see Table IV. For ribonuclease, see Fig. 6. 

* Denotes a protein for which further details regarding amino acid sequences are 
given by Anfinsen and Redfield (1956). Rhinesmith et al. (1957) have recently reported 
only 4 N-terminal valine residues in human hemoglobin for an assumed molecular 
weight of 66,000, using the DNP method, in a very careful study. These four chains 
fall into two different classes; in two of them the N-terminal sequence is Val-Leu-; 
in the other two the residue adjoining the N-terminal valine has not yet been deter- 
mined, but is certainly different. 


and critical discussions are given by Sanger (1952) and by Anfinsen and 
Redfield (1956), with abundant references to the original sources. Here 
we give only a sample of some of the results obtained, on a few important 
proteins (Table III). 


It may be seen from Table III that almost any amino acid may serve 
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as the N-terminal group of a Sn chain in a protein—acidic, basic, 
hydroxylic, and nonpolar side chains all may occupy the end position. 
The same is probably true of the C-terminal groups, though here the data 
are far less extensive. 


Cross-Linkages Between Peptide Chains: Disulfide and Phosphate 
Cross-Linkages 


The manner in which a disulfide link of cystine can cross-link two 
peptide chains—or two portions of the same chain—has already been 
illustrated (p. 76). To determine which type of link is involved, the 
disulfide bonds must be broken. This can be done either by oxidation or 
by reduction. Sanger has used oxidation with performic acid (prepared 
by mixing formic acid and hydrogen peroxide) to convert disulfide links 
of cystine to cysteic acid groups: 


R—S—S—R’ — RSO;- + R’SO;- 


If a protein is made up of a single peptide chain, and the disulfide 
links serve merely to cross-link different parts of the chain into loops, 
such oxidation should not cause any significant change in molecular 
weight, apart from the small change involved in the conversion of each 
S—S linkage to two —SO;" groups. 


Performic acid oxidizes the indole ring of tryptophan, but it is not known whether 
this would lead to any breakage of the peptide chain at the tryptophan residue. 
Insulin and ribonuclease do not contain tryptophan, and these are the two proteins 
for which performic acid oxidation has already been employed with conspicuous 
success for the elucidation of structure. In other cases it will have to be determined 
whether it will be preferable not to oxidize the disulfide bonds, but to break them by 
reducing them to —SH groups, using some reagent such as thioglycolic acid. The 
—SH groups, once formed, are very reactive, and might form new disulfide cross- 
links by oxidation in air. Such reactions, however, can be blocked by alkylating the 
—SH groups immediately with a reagent such as iodoacetamide: 


R-SH + I-CH,-CONH:2 > R-‘S-CH.CONH:2 + HtI- 
The number of —SH groups thus reacting can be determined by measuring the addi- 
tional number of amide groups introduced into the protein, as determined by the 
ammonia released on acid or alkaline hydrolysis. This method has been used by 
Dr. Margaret Hunter at Harvard Medical School in the study of the disulfide linkages 


of serum albumin. 
Methionine is also oxidized to methionine sulfone 


O 

| 
CH;-S-CH:CH2:CH(NH3*)-COO- 

| 


by performic acid. This does not, however, essentially disturb the analysis for methio- 
nine in a protein treated with performic acid. In the resulting hydrolyzate one must 
of course analyze for methionine sulfone, rather than methionine itself, 
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When beef insulin was oxidized with performic acid, the molecule was 
broken up into two kinds of peptide chains (Sanger 1952, 1956), one 
predominantly acidic (the A chain), with 21 amino acid residues, includ- 
ing four cysteic acid groups; the other predominantly basic (the B chain), 
with 30 amino acid residues, of which two were cysteic acid groups. It 
was evident that the two kinds of chain were linked by disulfide bonds in 
the original insulin molecule, and that oxidation had broken the links. 
There was no evidence of the presence of other peptide chains (cyclic 
chains, for instance) among the oxidation products, and the A and B 
chains were present in equimolar proportions. Moreover the most careful 
determinations of the molecular weight of insulin had indicated a value 
near 6000 for the fundamental molecule—a value which accorded with the 
view that the molecule consisted of one A and one B chain, linked to- 
gether by disulfide bonds.‘ 

Beef pancreas ribonuclease, although the fundamental unit is more 
than twice as large as in the case of insulin—124 amino acid residues as 
against 51 for insulin—consists only of a single peptide chain, which, 
however, is cross-linked by four disulfide linkages. Performic acid oxida- 
tion therefore leads to no significant change in molecular weight, although 
the oxidized product is a looser and more random structure than the 
original molecule and is devoid of enzymatic activity (see Anfinsen and 
Redfield 1956, for extensive discussion and references). Even the much 
larger molecules of human and bovine serum albumin—molecular weight 
near 66,000, with nearly 560 amino acid residues—appear to be made up 
of a single peptide chain, with 17 disulfide cross-links hooking different 
parts of the chain together (see, for instance, Low and Edsall, 1956). 

The very important fibrous protein keratin contains large quantities 
of cystine residues, and the cross-links which these provide between the 
peptide chains have a profound effect on the mechanical properties of 
keratin fibers. There is thus no doubt concerning the profound importance 
of disulfide cross-links for protein structure. 


PHOSPHATE Cross-LINKAGES 


Cross-linkages through phosphate groups have been revealed as sig- 
nificant in several proteins, by the recent work of Perlmann (1955). 


‘The determination of the molecular weight of the fundamental unit was a very 
difficult problem. The 6000 molecular weight unit polymerizes very readily; in acid 
aqueous solution, the smallest unit commonly found consists of two of these funda- 
mental units (molecular weight, 12,000) and in neutral aqueous solution the molecule 
most commonly found has a molecular weight of 36,000 to 48,000. Osmotic pressure 
measurements in solutions of guanidine hydrochloride (Linderstrém-Lang), 
countercurrent extraction with organic solvents (Harfenist and Craig) were 
sary to obtain dissociation of insulin into the fundamental unit. 


and 
neces- 
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Phosphate groups may be attached in monoester linkage to one of the 
hydroxyamino acid residues in a peptide chain: 


rs 
C=O O- 
% | 
CH:-CH:2-O—P=0O 
i's 
HN O- 


Of course, no cross-linkage is involved here. They may, however, be in- 
volved in a diester linkage between two such chains, or link different parts 
of the same chain together into a loop. The cross-linkage of two seryl 
residues may be given as an example: 


f 
O=C O C=O 
y | a 
Bue ee we 
HN O- NH 
a , 
(Chain 1) (Chain 2) 


Also the linkage may involve an amino or other nitrogenous group 
on an amino acid residue of one of the two chains, and a hydroxyl group 
of the other. Such a linkage may be called an —N—P—O— bond, in 
distinction from the —-O—P—O— bond illustrated above. Finally the 
cross-linkage may involve a pyrophosphate, instead of an orthophosphate, 
bridge between two chains or chain segments; such a bridge may be des- 
ignated as an —O—P—O—P—O— cross-link. All these linkages have 
been found by Perlmann in proteins, by employing different phosphatases 
specific for each type of linkage in smaller molecules. Thus in the milk 
protein a-casein, 40% of the phosphorus is present in the form of simple 
primary phosphate esters, linked presumably to hydroxyamino acids. 
Another 40% is held in diester linkages; the specificity of the enzyme 
used indicates that these linkages are of the —N—-P—O— type discussed 
above. Finally 20% of the phosphorus atoms are involved in a pyro- 
phosphate linkage of the type —O—P—O—P—O—. The splitting of 
this linkage by pyrophosphatase involves no release of inorganic phos- 
phate into the solution, but such release can be produced by subsequent 
addition of the prostate phosphatase which splits primary phosphate 
esters. Thus, it appears that this pyrophosphate linkage actually serves 
as a cross-link between peptide chains. Breakage of these cross-links 
results in a separation of the protein molecule into smaller units, indicat- 
ing that these phosphorus linkages actually hold different peptide chains 
together. In #-casein, likewise, diester cross-linkages are found, but here 
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the specificity of the enzyme involved indicates that the linkages are of 
the type —O—P—O-—, illustrated above. Here again it is found that, 
after removal of the phosphorus, material soluble in trichloroacetic acid 
is present in the solution, so that a splitting into smaller molecules has 
occurred, as a result of the breakage of the —O—-P—O— linkage. Finally 
Perlmann has pointed out that the single atom of phosphorus present 
in the pepsin molecule is probably also present in an ester linkage of the 
O—P—O type. Pepsin appears to be a protein consisting of only one 
peptide chain; in this case, therefore, the phosphorus must cross-link a 
portion of the chain into a cyclic loop. It is still uncertain how general 
the significance of these phosphate cross-linkages in proteins may prove 
to be. They are certainly much less common than the disulfide cross- 
linkages, but their discovery is an important event in enlarging our gen- 
eral picture of the possibilities of protein structure. 


Other Cross-Linkages 


As yet we have spoken only of cross-linkages involving covalent bonds. 
Cross-links involving hydrogen bonding between amino acid side chains, 
or perhaps between groups in the side chains and the CO or NH bonds 
of the peptide linkages, may also be of great importance in fixing the 
protein molecule in its native state. A protein molecule may hold to- 
gether in solution as a functional unit with a high degree of stability, 
even when it consists of several different peptide chains with no covalent 
cross-links between them. This, for instance, appears to be the case with 
horse hemoglobin, for which Porter and Sanger showed the presence of 
six N-terminal amino groups per molecule (see Table III), and, there- 
fore, by inference, of six different peptide chains. Chemical studies by 
Ingram (1955), and by Benesch e¢ al. (1955) on the sulfhydryl groups 
of horse hemoglobin have shown that six sulfhydryl groups are present, 
but no disulfide cross-links. Therefore, since there is also no evidence 
whatever of phosphate cross-linkages in-hemoglobin, other types of bonds 
must be invoked to explain the stability of the molecule. We shall not 
pursue the subject further here, since a more detailed discussion of hemo- 
globin will be given in a later chapter. 

In some proteins such as ovalbumin and ribonuclease, the phenolic 
hydroxyl groups of tyrosine residues appear to be cross-linked with other 
groups, perhaps by hydrogen bonding with ionized carboxyl groups of 
aspartic or glutamic acid residues, of the type illustrated on p. 62. The 
evidence here is derived from studies of the ultraviolet absorption of 
tyrosine between 275 and 300 mu, which shifts to longer w 
and becomes more intense when the tyrosine hydroxyl group ionizes 
This evidence is discussed in more detail in Chapter 9. How much strength 
these bonds actually contribute to the native structure of the protein is 


avelengths 
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still uncertain. It is quite possible that other bonds, as yet unidentified, 
are more important in maintaining the molecule in the native configura- 
tion, and that the breakage of the links involving the tyrosine hydroxyls 
may be a secondary results of the breakage of these other linkages. It 
seems likely, however, that the bonds involving the tyrosine hydroxyls 
are important in maintaining the native structure. We know in any case 
that there are other proteins in which this is not true; Crammer and 
Neuberger (1943) found the tyrosine groups in insulin to react as if they 
were part of a simple tyrosine peptide. Tanford and Roberts have found 
an intermediate state of affairs in serum albumin (see Chap. 9). 

The cohesion between nonpolar side chains is probably often impor- 
tant as a stabilizing factor. As Kauzmann (1954) has pointed out, these 
side chains tend to hold together with considerable force. The energy 
required to separate them is decidedly greater than would be calculated 
from van der Waals attraction alone, for the separation of two nonpolar 
side chains involves bringing each of them in contact with additional 
water molecules and, therefore, requires the breaking of some hydrogen 
bonds between water molecules. The stabilization of serum albumin 
against denaturation by heat, or by urea and guanidine hydrochloride, 
by the addition of fatty acid anions with long nonpolar side chains is 
probably associated with a stabilizing interaction of this sort—the fatty 
acid anions certainly bind to the albumin, and they probably tie down 
some potentially loose and unstable points in the albumin structure. 


Sequence of Amino Acid Residues in Peptide Chains 


The determination of these sequences is almost entirely an achieve- 
ment of the years since 1945, and especially since 1950. The first and, 
because of its pioneering character, the most important achievement in 
this field was the determination of the complete sequence of amino acid 
residues in the A and B chains of insulin by Sanger and his associates 
(see Sanger, 1952, 1956, for reviews). The method adopted involved 
breaking up each peptide chain, by partial hydrolysis, into a number of 
shorter peptide chains, separating them from one another by chromatog- 
raphy or by migration in an electric field, analyzing each of the shorter 
chains to determine its amino acid composition and generally to deter- 
mine the amino acid sequence within it also, and finally fitting together 
all the data on the breakdown products to reconstruct the sequence in 
the original chain. 

Two methods of partial hydrolysis were employed: (1) acid hydrolysis, 
which gives a more or less random splitting of the various peptide link- 
ages; (2) hydrolysis with enzymes, in which only certain specific peptide 
linkages were split. The use of both methods was found to be essential, 
in order to obtain enough information to solve the problem. 
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The use of the first method may be illustrated by considering the 
determination of structure in (say) an octapeptide, which we may des- 
ignate for brevity by the formula ABCDEFGH, each letter denoting 
an amino acid residue. Total hydrolysis of an aliquot of the material to 
amino acids, and analysis of the hydrolyzate, will demonstrate the pres- 
ence of the constituent amino acids and the proportions in which they 
occur. Formation of a DNP-peptide, and subsequent hydrolysis on an- 
other aliquot, will demonstrate that A is the N-terminal group, and the 
action of carboxypeptidase may be used to show that H is the C-terminal 
group. If partial hydrolysis is now carried out—for instance by employing 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at 37° for two or three days—partial 
breakdown will occur, and a mixture of peptides will be obtained. These 
must of course be separated by fractionation, generally by paper chro- 
matography (Turba, 1954; Thompson and Thompson, 1955) or by flow- 
ing down a column of an ion exchange resin (Moore and Stein, 1956), 
or by the application of an electric field (ionophoresis) if some of the 
peptides carry different net charges from others. A partially hydrolyzed 
mixture from such a peptide as ABCDEFGH will contain some of the 
original peptide, some of each of the free amino acids derivable from it 
on complete hydrolysis, and some of each of the possible intermediate pep- 
tides, such as AB, EF, BCD, DEF, DEFG. The relative yields of these 
different products depend on the relative time of hydrolysis, and on the 
relative susceptibility of the different bonds to splitting. At zero time, 
only the original peptide is present; at infinite time, only the free amino 
acids (neglecting any decomposition they may have undergone during 
the procedure). Thus an appropriate hydrolysis time must be chosen 
which will give suitable intermediates in the best possible yield. 


Problem. We may illustrate by an example, say a hexapeptide ABCDEF. Assume 
for simplicity that all the five peptide bonds, A—B, B—C, C—D, D—E, and E—F, 
are attacked at the same rate, and thai this rate is the same whether or not the other 
neighboring bonds are split or not. If hydrolysis has proceeded so that the extent of 
splitting of each of the five bonds is a(0 < a < 1), what is the relative concentration 
of each of the possible products of hydrolysis? 

Consider for instance the dipeptide A—B. The requirement for its existence in the 
hydrolyzate is that bond A—B is unsplit (the probability that this is true is, by our 
hypothesis, 1 — a) and that bond B—C is split (probability a). The probability that 
both these conditions are simultaneously fulfilled is equal to the product of the two 
separate probabilities. Hence the relative concentration of this peptide is a(l — a). 
For the occurrence of the peptide B—C the condition is that both the bonds A—B 
and C—D are split (combined probability a2), but that B—C is unsplit (probability 
1 — a). The relative concentration of B—C is thus «(1 — «), and the same value 
holds for any other dipeptide in which neither amino group is terminal, on the assump- 
tion of equal rate of splitting for all bonds. Calculate in this way the concentrations 
of all the different possible peptides (including free amino acids) as a function of a. 
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What are the numerical values for all of them when a = 0.5? How much of the origi- 
nal hexapeptide is still left at this stage? 


Suppose you want some particular hydrolysis product—say the tripeptide CDE— 


for experimental purposes. How far should hydrolysis proceed so that you may get a 
maximum yield of it? 

Note: The assumption of equal rates of splitting for all bonds, employed above, is 
unrealistic in practice. R. L. M. Synge, for example (see Sanger, 1952), studied the 
relative rates of hydrolysis of a number of dipeptides in strong acid. Taking the rate 
for Gly-Gly as unity, that for Gly-Leu was 0.40, Gly-Val 0.31, Leu-Gly 0.23, Leu-Leu 
0.048, and Val-Gly only 0.015. Peptide linkages involving valine, especially if the 
valyl residue is on the carboxyl side of the linkage, appear to be especially resistant 
to hydrolysis. Moreover, the rate of splitting of any given bond is certainly not 
entirely independent of other bonds present near it in the same molecule. The actual 
situation is thus very complex, but the simple analysis in the problem given above is 
useful for grasping the general features of the actual situation. 


If it is possible to obtain all the dipeptides AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, 
and GH from the original octapeptide, and if there is good reason to 
believe that no new recombinations of peptide linkages have occurred 
during hydrolysis, then the existence of all these dipeptides (and of no 
others) would fix the original sequence uniquely. The partial hydrolyzate, 
of course, contains tripeptides, tetrapeptides, and all the higher peptides 
up to the original octapeptide, in varying amounts. The sequence in 
each of these may be determined, although the labor of doing so in the 
case of the larger peptides may be considerable, and each provides rele- 
vant information concerning the original structure. Thus the total 
amount of information potentially obtainable from all the breakdown 
products is far more than enough to determine the original sequence. 
This excess of information, however, is a very valuable thing; if all the 
data obtained fit together, and are consistent with one unique sequence 
in the original chain, then the evidence for the structure of that chain is 
greatly strengthened. On the other hand, if discrepancies appear, they 
might mean either that some new recombination of peptide bonds had 
occurred during hydrolysis, or that the original preparation was a mix- 
ture of two or more peptides with different sequences. In the case of 
insulin, Sanger’s data could all be explained in terms of a single sequence 
for the A chain, although the approach outlined here proved, for various 
reasons, inadequate in itself to establish the sequences and had to be 
supplemented by the use of hydrolysis with enzymes. 

The determination of a dipeptide structure is straightforward; one 
must identify the two amino acids produced on hydrolysis and determine 
which of the two forms a DNP-derivative when the peptide is treated 
with 2,4-dinitrofluorobenzene. For a tripeptide, the same procedure, fol- 
lowed by a determination of the C-terminal amino acid with carboxy- 
peptidase, generally fixes the structure uniquely. For a tetrapeptide, the 
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total amino acid content, and the N- and C-terminal groups, may be 
fixed by the same procedure, but the position of the other two residues 
may be uncertain. For instance we might know that the peptide is either 
Asp:Glu:Ala-Gly or Asp-Ala-Glu-Gly. In this case we indicate the region 
of uncertainty by enclosing it in parentheses, writing Asp(Glu,Ala)Gly. 
The residues within the parentheses are known to be present, but their 
order is uncertain. If further experiment definitely fixes the order, we 
omit the parentheses and write (for instance) Asp-Glu-Ala-Gly. Obvi- 
ously, the larger the peptide is to begin with, the more work is required 
to determine the structure completely. In fact, for very long peptides— 
say those containing 100 residues or more—such an approach, though 
it may yield valuable information, is never likely by itself to give a com- 
plete solution to the sequence problem. Since there are only about twenty 
different kinds of amino acids, the same ones, often in rather similar pro- 
portions, will turn up in breakdown products arising from quite different 
parts of the original chain. Moreover, in such a complex mixture, the 
adequate separation of the different components becomes a very difficult 
matter; one may still be dealing with a mixture of two or more peptides, 
after fractionation of the mixture by chromatography or ionophoresis, 
but may mistake it for a pure compound. In such cases, of course, the 
whole basis for the sequence determination goes astray. The actual pro- 
cedure, even if the original peptide is of moderate size, requires great 
skill and judgment on the part of the experimenter, and the pitfalls are 
numerous.® | 

The second approach, employing enzymatic hydrolysis, was employed 
by Sanger as an essential part of the solution to the problem of the 
structure of insulin. It has since been developed further, especially by 
the investigators who have worked on the structure of ribonuclease 
(Hirs e¢ al., 1956; Redfield and Anfinsen, 1956; Anfinsen and Redfield, 
1956). Each enzyme attacks only certain types of peptide linkages, so 
that the splitting of the original chain is specific, not random. The sim- 
plest proteolytic enzyme, with regard to the specificity of its action, is 
trypsin, which attacks only linkages containing a lysyl or arginyl residue 
on the carbonyl side of the CO-NH group; hence the products of tryptic 
hydrolysis are peptides with C-terminal lysine or arginine. Such hydrolysis 
leads to a relatively small number of peptides, with an average number 
® Another limitation of partial acid (or alkaline) hydrolysis is that peptide bonds 
involving the —NH— groups of seryl or threonyl residues are very labile. All such 
bonds were broken in the partial hydrolyzates prepared by Sanger from the A and B 
chains of insulin. Therefore the nature of the groups on the carboxyl side of these 
linkages could not be determined by these methods alone. Data obtained from the 


peptides obtained by enzymatic hydrolysis were necessary to settle this problem, 
among others. 
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of residues of the order of 10 per peptide in ribonuclease. Redfield and 
Anfinsen (1956) limited the specificity still further. They were engaged 
in the study of ribonuclease, which had previously been oxidized with 
performic acid to break the disulfide bonds, and chose to treat the pro- 
tein with 2,4-dinitrofluorobenzene, thus forming the e-DNP derivatives 
of all the lysine residues present in the molecule (and of course the 
a,e-di-DNP derivative of the lysine residue at the N-terminal end of the 
molecule). This renders the lysine residues resistant to the action of tryp- 
sin, leaving the arginy] residues as the only point of attack for the enzyme. 
This procedure of course gives a relatively very small number of peptides 
(five in the case of ribonuclease) with an average chain length of the order 
of 20 or 25 residues each. If these are then fractionated, each of the 
separate products may then be further analyzed and fractionated by such 
methods as those employed by Sanger for the chains of insulin. 

Chymotrypsin has an entirely different specificity of attack than 
trypsin, splitting primarily peptide bonds involving phenylalanine or 
tyrosine residues, although occasionally other points are attacked. Pep- 
sin, papain, and a proteolytic enzyme from Bacillus subtilis (subtilisin) 
have also often been used in these studies, and other enzymes as well. 
We attempt no discussion of details here; the situation is well reviewed 
by Anfinsen and Redfield (1956). 

We shall not consider further the techniques involved nor the many 
difficulties and pitfalls that confront the investigator in this field. These 
must be learned from careful study of the work of the original inves- 
tigators and, for those deeply concerned with these matters, by personal 
experience. Here we present some of the results hitherto obtained on 
naturally occurring peptide chains (Table IV). 

All the peptide chains shown in Table IV represent hormones or (in 
the case of the insulins) chains derived from hormones by oxidation of 
disulfide bonds. No theory has yet been put forward to correlate hormone 
activity with structure. The sequences are set down here partly as the 
record of a great triumph of scientific achievement in unraveling struc- 
tures which might once have appeared so complex as to be inaccessible 
to attack, but also as riddles, the true meaning of which to the biologist 
has not yet been read. The reader should look, and ponder. 

It should be said at once that the relatively short chains portrayed 
in Table IV are probably not typical of those to be found in the larger 
proteins. It will be noted, for instance, that except in the insulin chains 
none of the molecules represented contains either cystine or cysteine 
residues. In general, from these and all the other data available at present, 
it would appear that almost any residue may be followed by any other, 
and there seems to be no tendency for sequences of a given set of amino 
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TABLE IV 
Some Po.ypPErTIDE CHAIN SEQUENCES IN HoRMONES OF PITUITARY AND 


PANCREAS 
i ig i ci ee ee ee 


Hog, Sheep, Beef, Horse, and Whale Insulin, B Chain 


| | 
NH: NH: S S 


| | 
Phe-Val-Asp-Glu-His-Leu-Cy-Gly-Ser-His-Leu-Val-Glu-Ala-Leu-Tyr-Leu-Val-Cy- 
1 2. 3 4 5B OR. G10 A ae 13 i ee 


-Gly-Glu-Arg-Gly-Phe-Phe-Tyr-Thr-Pro-Lys-Ala 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Beef Insulin, A Chain 


at | 
NHS §$ S NH 


| | | 
Bee Pree etl erie Mra Ce gee earn 
1 o. 3) 4) 96 67 98-0 S10 as a a ay 


| 
ee Gy 
-Asp-Tyr-Cy-Asp 
18 19 20 21 


Comparison with Insulins of Other Species. The B chain of insulin is identical in 
beef, hog, sheep, horse, and whale. The A chain is also identical in all these species, 
except for residues 8, 9, and 10, within the intrachain disulfide loop. The sequence for 
these residues is as follows: 


Position 
Species 8 9 10 
Beef Ala Ser Val 
Hog Thr Ser Tleu 
Sheep Ala Gly Val 
Horse Thr Gly Tleu 
Whale Thr Ser Ileu 


(Note that hog and whale insulins happen to be identical.) 








Glucagon (Hyperglycemic-Glycogenolytic Hormone of Pancreas) 
NH: 
Hie Sal. Ct Cy “Thar Phe "The Sar apt Tye Bereta eA eae wie 
be: Gee 4 B18 | eo oP aA, 18 18) 44 iG 218 Fs ae 
NH, NH, NH, 
| 


| | 
‘Glu: Asp-Phe. Val. Glu-Try Leu. Met.Asp.Thr. 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 








B-Corticotropin (Hog) 
Ser-Tyr-Ser-Met-Glu-His-Phe-Arg-Try-Gly-Lys-Pro-Val-Gly-Lys-Lys-Are-A -Pro-V 
12 °3°4° 5 6 7 E 5 40 11 1 18 18 de 9 oF ite eee 
Hiss 
-Lys-Val-Tyr-Pro-Asp-Gly-Ala-Glu-Asp-Glu-Leu-Ala-Glu-Ala-Phe-P -Leu-Glu-P 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35. 36 37, ae 
ee _ 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





a-Corticotropin (Sheep) 


Sequence same as for 6-corticotropin with the following exceptions: 
Ala-Gly-Glu-Asp and Ala-Ser. 
25 26 27 28 31 32 
Residue 30 may be glutamic acid in the sheep hormone, rather than glutamine, as 
reported for the hog hormone. 








Hog Melanocyte-Stimulating Hormone (MSH, Melanotropin) 


Asp.Glu.Gly.Pro.Tyr.Lys. Met.Glu.His.Phe.Arg.Try.Gly.Ser.Pro.Pro.Lys.Asp 
eee ee A ee Oo Ore So) POM Om Ie 12 Ieee be Grae 18 





Beef Melanocyte-Stimulating Hormone (MSH, Melanotropin) 
Sequence same as in hog MSH, except that Glu in position 2 is replaced by Ser. 


References: Beef, hog and sheep insulins: Brown et al. (1955); horse and whale 
insulins: Harris et al. (1956); glucagon: Bromer et al. (1957); 8-corticotropin (hog): 
Bell (1954), Howard et al. (1955); a-corticotropin (sheep): Li et al. (1955); on cortico- 
tropins see also Li (1956); hog MSH: Harris and Roos (1956), Geschwind et al. (1957a) ; 
beef MSH: Geschwind et al. (1957b), also Li (1957). 


acids to recur at regular intervals in any given chain. On the other hand, 
proteins with corresponding functions from different animal species have, 
as might be expected, almost identical sequences, to judge from Sanger’s 
data on insulin. The sequence in the B chains is identical in the three 
species of insulin studied; the A chains differ only in the residues in posi- 
tions 8, 9, and 10, which lie between the half-cystine residues in positions 
6, 7, and 11. Far more knowledge is needed, of course, before generaliza- 
tions concerning structural relations of similar proteins in different species 
can be made. 

It is interesting to note that a sequence of seven residues—Met-Glu- 
His-Phe-Arg-Try:Gly—is found in positions 7 to 13 inclusive of the 
melanophore-stimulating hormone, and also in positions 4 to 10 inclusive 
of the corticotropins. Since the latter show some melanophore-stimulating 
activity, as well as their corticotropic activity, the relation is interesting 
(Harris and Roos, 1956). In general it is a striking feature of the structure 
of the corticotropins that the positively charged groups appear in the 
N-terminal half of the molecule, the negatively charged groups near the 
C-terminal end. Three hydroxyamino acid residues (Ser-Tyr-Ser) appear 
at the extreme N-terminal end, and any tampering with the integrity 
of the molecule at this end leads to complete loss of hormone activity. 
On the other hand, at least 10 or 11 residues can be removed by en- 
zymatic action from the C-terminal end, apparently without any loss of 
hormone action. The interest of these findings is of course very great, 
but their significance is still obscure. The reader who wishes to learn 
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more of these hormones may begin by consulting the recent review of 
Li (1956). 

Glucagon, which acts to raise the glucose content of the blood—in 
contradistinction to insulin, which lowers it—contains a strikingly large 
number of residues with charged side chains, or with side chains capable 
of acting as hydrogen bond donors. Of the 29 residues present, 21 belong 
in these two categories. 

Numerous short sequences have been determined in the products of 
partial hydrolysis from lysozyme, collagen, silk fibroin, keratin and vari- 
ous other proteins. Many of these are tabulated, and references to others 
are given, by Anfinsen and Redfield (1956). We shall have occasion to 
refer to some of these data in discussing the spatial configurations of 
peptide chains in the fibrous proteins. 


Disulfide Linkages in Insulin and Ribonuclease 


The determination of the positions of the disulfide linkages in the 
insulin molecule proved a particularly difficult problem, finally solved 
by Ryle et al. (1955), after the structure of both the A and the B chains 
had been worked out in detail, as shown in Table IV. Four of the half- 
cystine residues are in the A chain, only 2 in the longer B chain. The 
molecular weight determinations (Harfenist and Craig, 1952) indicate 
that only one chain of each type is present, and the analytical evidence 
shows that all the half-cystine residues are joined in pairs to form disulfide 
linkages; insulin contains no free sulfhydryl groups. (Indeed reduction 
of any of the disulfides to sulfhydryl groups destroys the hormone activ- 
ity.) Thus it may be presumed that the 2 CyS— residues at positions 7 
and 19 of the B chain form disulfide cross-links with 2 of the 4 residues at 
positions 6, 7, 11, and 19 in the A chain. Then the other 2 residues of the 
A chain must form an intrachain disulfide link which makes a loop in the 
chain. Great difficulties were found in determining the sequences adjoin- 
ing the S—S links in the original insulin molecule largely because of 
rearrangements that occur due to disulfide interchange reactions. Such 
reactions may be denoted by the general scheme 


RiS—SR. + R3S—SR, = RiS—SR; + RoS—SR,, ete. 


These interchanges can occur in neutral solutions, in which they are 
catalyzed by sulfhydryl compounds, and also in strongly acid solutions, 
in which they are actually inhibited by sulfhydryl compounds (Ryle and 
Sanger, 1955). After the conditions for inhibiting the interchange reac- 
tions were worked out, it was possible to determine a unique set of rela- 
tions for the disulfide cross-links; the results are shown in Fig. 5. The 
intrachain disulfide link in the A chain joins residues 6 and 11: the loop 
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in the A chain so produced involves a 20-atom ring of the same type 
found in oxytocin and vasopressin (Fig. 4). We return later to the impli- 
cations of this structure for the stereochemistry of insulin. 

To determine the complete structure of the insulin molecule, it was 
necessary to determine the allocation of the six amide groups among the 
aspartic and glutamic acid residues. This was an undertaking of consider- 
able difficulty, for all the amide linkages are broken on acid hydrolysis, 
and ammonia is liberated. The amide linkages remain intact during en- 
zymatic hydrolysis, however, and by separation of the peptides produced 
by such hydrolysis, and determination of the content of amide groups in 
each, it was possible to work out a unique assignment of the six amide 
groups in insulin.® This has already been shown in Table IV. It is seen 
from Table IV that the three aspartic acid groups, obtained on complete 
hydrolysis of the protein with acid, actually exist as asparagine residues 


CH2—-S—=S=CH, 
(A) Gly 7 20 Asp-NHp 
S 
d s 
He He 
(B) fie 7 19 a 


Fic. 5. Outline of the structure of beef, hog, and sheep insulins. The glycyl (A) 
chain, with 21 residues, and the phenylalanyl (B) chain, with 30 residues, both have 
the same orientation, with the free terminal a-amino groups at the left hand side of 
the diagram. The complete sequence of the residues in the A and B chains is given in 
Table IV. 


in the protein, with amide groups (not free carboxyls) at the end of the 
side chain. Of the seven glutamic acid groups obtained on complete 
hydrolysis, three were present as amide (glutamine) groups in the pro- 
tein, the other four as glutamic acid residues with free carboxyls. 

Structure of Ribonuclease.* The molecule of bovine pancreatic ribonu- 
clease—an active enzyme which digests ribonucleic acid with the forma- 
tion of oligonucleotides—is more than twice as large as that of insulin. 
All the 124 amino acid residues, however, are linked in a single peptide 
chain, which is internally cross-linked by four disulfide bonds. A series of 
outstanding researches (among which we may name Hirs, et al., 1960; 
Spackman et al., 1960; Smyth et al., 1962; Potts et al., 1962; Gross and 
Witkop, 1962) have led to a complete formulation of the chain sequence, 
and to the location of the disulfide cross-links. The sequence studies were 
carried out after the disulfide groups had been oxidized, with breakage of 

¢ Actually other procedures were also used in working out the complete assign- 
ment (Sanger, 1956), but we shall not discuss them here. 

*The discussion on pp. 97-99 has been revised in the second printing of this 
book (1962). 
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the crosslinks; the resultant oxidized ribonuclease, which was enzymati- 
cally inactive, could then be readily digested by proteolytic enzymes 
such as trypsin and chymotrypsin, to yield a number of well defined pep- 
tides. These peptides could be separated by column chromatography on 


NH, 


ae ean ee eee he tats 
; Ala. Ala. Ala.Lys.Phe.Glu.Arg.Glu. His. Met.Asp.Ser.Ser.Thr.Ser.Ala.Ala. 
oat oe 7 35 6 ° 8 9 10 li12""13" 14 1s 16-7 Ie ie 


NH, Ss NH, NH, NH, 


aa © Moers 7 +e" ese 
sir SerSer.Asp. Tyr. Agp (ly. Met. Met Lys Ser Arg Asp Leu The Lys Asp. Arg 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 


Ss NH: NH, 


= ao at = | Sat | 
byte PRO.Val.Asp-Thr Phe.Val.His.Glu.Ser.Leu.Ala.Asp.Val.Glu.Ala.Val.Cy.Ser. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 


NH. NH: Ss NH, NH:NH:2S NH; + 


+ ised Aas eee [raed Se Foes 
btu Lys.Asp.Val.Ala.Cy.Lys.Asp.Gly.Thr.Asp. dau, by. rr lu.Ser. Tur. Ser. Thr. Met. 


60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 
Ss NH, 


t | Reon ty ORs oe opera eT dl | NG one 
Ser.Ileu.Thr.Asp.Cy.Arg.Glu.Ser.Thr.Gly.Ser.Lys.Tyr.PRO.Asp.Ala.Cy.7yr.Lys.Thr. 
80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 


NH; NH: NH, 


rk Aas ; 
Thr.Asp.Ala.Glu.Lys. His.Ileu.Ieu.Val.Al 


i 
a.C 
100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 10911 


1 
y.Glu.Gly .Asp.PRO.Tir.Val.PRO.Val. 
111112 113 114 115 116 117 118 


+o - ft - 
His.Phe.Asp.Ala.Ser. Val. 
119 120 121 122 123 124 


Fic. 6. The amino acid sequence in the peptide chain of ribonuclease. Hydroxyl 
side chains are denoted by a vertical arrow, amide groups by —NH:z above Asp or 
Glu, positively and negatively charged groups by + and — respectively. Aromatic 
side chains (Phe and T'yr) are italicized, prolyl residues are denoted by PRO. The four 
disulfide bonds are formed by linkage between the 8 CyS- residues, printed in bold 
face type. The links join residues 26 and 84, 40 and 96, 58 and 110, 65 and 72. 


ion exchange resins or other supporting media. The individual peptides 
were studied, and their sequences determined, by methods similar to 
those already described; the Edman degradation (p. 83) proved extreme] y 
valuable in sequence determination. Determination of sequential rela- 
tions between the different peptides was achieved by successive digestion 
with different enzymes, applied in different order; this permitted deter- 
mination of overlapping sequences. The determination of the specific 
cross-links, joining the 8 half cystine residues to form 4 disulfide bonds, 
presented great difficulties, as with insulin (p. 96) but was finally achieved 
(Spackman et al., 1960). All these researches have led to the proposal of a 
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detailed structure (Fig. 6), which may be subject to slight revision in the 
future, but is almost certainly very close indeed to the correct formula. 

The enzyme subtilisin, under carefully controlled conditions, attacks 
a single peptide linkage in ribonuclease, between residues 20 and 21, thus 
yielding a peptide (S-peptide) of 20 residues and a protein (S-protein) of 
104 residues. Either component is inactive when separated from the other, 
but when mixed the two adhere to one another with a very high asso- 
ciation constant, to form an active enzyme once more. Richards and 
Vithayathil (1959, 1960, 1961) who discovered these important facts, have 
investigated numerous effects on chemical modification of S-peptide and 
S-protein, with respect to the affinity of the components for one another, 
and the activity of the resulting complex (see also Allende and Richards, 
1962). 

The disulfide bonds of ribonuclease may be broken py reduction with 
mercaptoethanol in urea solution. The reduced enzyme is completely 
inactive, and appears to be unfolded into the form of a random coil. On 
removal of the urea, and with slow reoxidation in air, the disulfide bonds 
rejoin in the correct arrangement and enzyme activity is fully restored 
(White, 1961; Haber and Anfinsen, 1962). This indicates that the nature 
of the primary sequence of amino acid residues, in neutral aqueous solu- 
tion determines the three-dimensional folding of the molecule into its 
native conformation. A thoughtful discussion of the whole situation has 
been given by Anfinsen (1962). 

Most protein molecules are larger—many are vastly larger—than 
insulin or ribonuclease, and it is highly likely that many different types of 
design are employed in their construction. For instance, the hemoglobins, 
which exist as stable molecules with 4 peptide chains and 4 heme groups 
in neutral aqueous solution, break up readily into subunits in acid, or in 
6 M urea. Clearly the subunits are not held together by covalent bonds; 
and indeed there are no disulfide bonds in human or horse hemoglobin. 
Detailed sequence studies of the two kinds of peptide chains (a and 6 
chains) in normal adult human hemoglobin have now been carried out 
(Braunitzer et al., 1961; Konigsberg et al., 1961; Goldstein et al., 1961). 
These will be discussed in Volume IJ, in their relation to the three-dimen- 
sional conformation of hemoglobin. f 


Spatial Configurations of Polypeptide Chains 


The studies just described have led to complete structural formulas 
for the corticotropins, glucagon, and three species of insulin, to something 
approaching such a formula for ribonuclease, and to much important 
although incomplete information regarding the peptide chain sequences 


+ For the references to recent work (1959-1962) on ribonuclease and hemoglobin, 
see p. 662. 
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in other proteins. They do not, however, give direct information concern- 
ing the stereochemistry of the peptide chains. To obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the structure of such a molecule, we should be able to specify the 
coordinates of the atoms in space, which involves a knowledge of the 
interatomic distances and bond angles, and of the extent to which some- 
thing like free rotation is permissible about the various bonds. Such 
knowledge is important for the understanding of the biological function- 
ing of these molecules. For instance, all enzymes are proteins, and there 
is good evidence that the combination of an enzyme with its substrate 
generally involves at least three different points of attachment on the 
enzyme surface, which must come into contact with three complementary 
portions of the substrate molecule. The exact spatial arrangement in the 
neighborhood of the active center of the enzyme is therefore of crucial 
importance. In the interaction of antigens, which are generally proteins, 
with antibodies, which are always proteins, a similarly precise fitting to- 
gether of complementary portions of antigen and antibody is fundamental. 

As yet we do not know enough to answer such questions, which are 
of burning interest to the biologist, except in rather vague terms. Detailed 
knowledge is available, however, concerning the dimensions of poly- 
peptide chains and some of the coiled or extended forms which they can 
assume. This knowledge is derived chiefly from X-ray diffraction studies 
on crystalline amino acids and small peptides, and on fibrous and crystal- 
line proteins. To present the nature of the X-ray evidence with anything 
approaching adequacy would require writing not only a chapter but a 
large portion of a book in addition to this one. This task will not be 
attempted here. We call the attention of the reader to some of the many 
treatments of the subject which are available elsewhere, and urge him 
to become familiar with at least the basic elements of the subject, pref- 
erably to study it more deeply. It seems almost certain that X-ray diffrac- 
tion will contribute more than any other physical tool in unraveling the 
structure of complex, highly organized macromolecules, such as the pro- 
teins and nucleic acids. Here, however, we shall simply assume the basic 
information regarding interatomic distances and bond angles, as we have 
done already in Chapter 2 in discussing the structure of water. 


For the reader who wishes to pursue the subject of X-ray diffraction, the books 
by Bragg (1931), Bunn (1945), Lonsdale (1949), and Robertson (1953) may be 
recommended. Bragg’s book is probably the most general in its scope; Bunn’s ap- 
proach is from the point of view of the chemist, and many chemists may find the 
subject easier to grasp as presented by Bunn; Lonsdale’s book is a compact and, on 
the whole, lucid presentation of the fundamentals of X-ray crystallography; Ro 
son’s book consists of two parts, the first dealing with general crystallographic prin- 
ciples, the second giving a very valuable account of the structure of many important 
organic molecules. A brief and interesting introduction to the X-ray study of biological 


bert- 
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macromolecules is given by Kendrew and Perutz (1949), but the subject has made 
rapid strides since this article was written, both with respect to obtaining the experi- 
mental data and with respect to the speed and power of the computing techniques 
needed to evaluate the data. The results of X-ray studies on amino acids, peptides, 
and proteins are well presented by Low (1953), who also provides much of the funda- 
mental background for understanding the methods involved. Recent work on proteins 
has been reviewed by Kendrew (1954a) and by Crick and Kendrew (1957). See also 
the Royal Society discussion on proteins (Astbury and others, 1953), in which the 
helical configurations of peptide chains, proposed by Pauling and Corey, are thor- 
oughly discussed; some of the points which were then a matter for debate have since 
been settled. 


The essential unit of the polypeptide chain is the repeating sequence: 
H R O H iy 
Nit » H i er 
C N C N 
ee Ne se OO Oe. ee 
C C N C 
ig — Ne oS | 
O H I O 


The C—C bonds of the chain are found, as expected, to be normal single 
bonds with a C—C distance of approximately 1.53 A. Likewise the C—N 
bonds between the CHR and NH groups are single bonds, with a distance 
close to 1.47 A. Freedom of rotation around these bonds should be com- 
parable to that found in ordinary hydrocarbon chains. The C—N bonds 
in the —C(O)—N H— groups, however, have a large amount of double- 
bond character, due to resonance between the structures: 
O Cr 
C and b C 
FOR AON REL FON, 
C 7 Cc ‘ 


This is confirmed by the studies on simple peptides, which show that the 
C—WN distance is near 1.32 A, far shorter than the normal single-bond 
distance. This partial double-bond character of the C—N linkage has 
two important effects: (1) The entire group of atoms in the formula 
above is constrained to assume a coplanar, or nearly coplanar, configura- 
tion, as in a structure like ethylene. These stable configurations may be 
either cis or trans: 


O C O ‘ H 
SN ~*~ 
- ow ‘ aN 
5 ania o.. eo 
trans cis 


In general the trans configuration appears to be favored; it is the one 
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found in all the peptides for which exact structure determinations are 
available. The cis configuration is found in diketopiperazine: 


He 
vA as 
H—N cage 
o=¢ N—H 
a ae 
C 
He 


(2) The distribution of electric charge is such that there is an excess 
of negative charge on the oxygen of the C=O group, beyond that char- 
acteristic of simple carbonyl compounds (aldehydes and ketones), and 
an excess of positive charge, and therefore a deficiency of electron den- 
sity, in the N—H bond. Hence the former has a very strong attraction 
for hydrogen-bonding donor groups, and the latter for acceptor (nu- 
cleophilic) groups. Hydrogen bonds formed by the groups in the peptide 
linkage are therefore in general exceptionally strong. The attractions 
involved are best satisfied if each C—O group can form a hydrogen bond 
with an N—H group of another amino acid residue of the same, or of 
another neighboring, peptide chain; and likewise each N—H group tends 
to form a similar linkage with a C=O group of another residue. 

The dimensions of the fully extended polypeptide chain have been 
estimated by Pauling and Corey and are shown in Fig. 7. It should be 
noted that, if all the residues in the chain have the same configuration 
around the a-carbon atom—that is, for peptide chains such as are found 
in natural proteins, the L-configuration—then the R groups in such a 
fully extended chain must point alternately upward and downward, at 
an angle of 110°/2, from the plane of the drawing. The repeat distance 
from a given R group to the next one pointing in the same direction is 
7.23 A; this distance of course corresponds to two residues along the chain, 
or 3.62 A per residue. This configuration, however, is one which can 
seldom be realized in practice, for when a space model is constructed it 
is found that the side chains interfere with one another if the chain is 
fully extended in this fashion. Only in polyglycine, in which the R group 
on the a-carbon atom is a hydrogen atom, is this interference absent. 
The configurations which we may expect to be realized in actual sub- 
stances must be less fully extended. 

In seeking for possible stable structures, we look first for patterns 
involving regular repetitions of the configurations of the peptide residues 
along the chain. That is, if a given operation, usually the combination of 
a translation and a rotation, carries residue number 1 into the position of 
residue 2, repetition of the same operation will carry it into the position 
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of residue 3, and so on indefinitely. We impose certain restrictions which 
any plausible configuration must obey: (1) The covalent interatomic 
distances and bond angles shown in Fig. 7 must be maintained within 
narrow tolerances, say within +0.01 A for the distances, and +3 or 4 


7234 





Fic. 7. Dimensions and bond angles of a fully extended trans polypeptide chain. 
(From R. B. Corey and L. Pauling, Proc. Roy. Soc. B141, 10 (1953).) 


degrees for the angles.7 (2) The atoms involved in the amide groups must 
remain coplanar, or nearly so, for reasons discussed above. (3) For 
maximum stability, each N—H group must be hydrogen-bonded to a 
C=O, and each C=O to a N—H. We note that this condition cannot be 

7 As a rule, in constructing models the distances are considered fixed, but a slight 
distortion of the angles is permitted. 
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fulfilled for linkages involving proline, since the prolyl residue provides 


no hydrogen on the peptide nitrogen (Fig. 8). (4) The N—H ~:~: O 
distance in the hydrogen bond should lie within the range 2.79 + 0.12 A, 
in view of data obtained on small molecules. The N—H - - - O angle 


should be not very far from 180°, but deviations of 30° or so are considered 
tolerable. 

These are the general conditions that have been formulated by Paul- 
ing and Corey (see, for instance, Pauling, 1953, and the Royal Society 
discussion, Astbury and others, 1953). They have been generally accepted 
as reasonable, with respect to the assumed interatomic distances and bond 
angles, but are of course subject to revision in the light of further evidence. 

There are two general categories of configurations that fulfill these 

general conditions: (1) structures in which the hydrogen bonds between 
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Fig. 8. A prolyl residue in a peptide chain. Note the absence of a peptide hydrogen 
on the prolyl residue. 





the C=O and N—H groups are formed between adjacent, more or less 
parallel peptide chains; (2) those in which the hydrogen bonds are formed 
between C—O and N—H groups of different residues within the same 
chain. In the latter case, the repetition of equivalent positions for succes- 
sive residues, as one moves along the chain, generates a helix. Various 
such helical configurations are possible; we shall consider one or two of the 
most important. . 
Silk Fibroin 

The experience gained in the study of fibrous proteins (see, for in- 
stance, Kendrew, 1954b) has been basic to the attempts to find a strue- 
tural solution for these problems. Here we may consider particularly silk 
fibroin and keratin. Silk fibroin is unusual in its amino acid composition; 
out of every hundred residues, nearly half (45) are glycine, a quarter (26) 
are alanine, 12 are serine, and slightly over 5 are tyrosine. The remainder 
are accounted for by a variety of amino acids in smal] amounts. (These 
figures are for silk from the worm Bombyx mori; tussah silk, another well- 
known variety, gives somewhat different figures.) The contents of the 
silk gland of the silkworm form a highly viscous solution, containing about 
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30% protein; it is not, however, a true solution, for it can be stretched, 
and behaves at first like rubber, showing reversible long-range elasticity. 
On repeated stretching, or on being held under tension, however, the 
fibers lose their elasticity and acquire the mechanical properties of silk; 
the characteristic X-ray diffraction pattern appears also at the same time. 
This X-ray pattern has been studied repeatedly, beginning with the work 
of R. Brill in 1923. The history of the developments and the present state 
of our knowledge of the structure are well presented by Kendrew (1954b) 
and by Marsh et al. (1955). The main points with which we are concerned 
here are that the diffraction pattern indicates a high degree of organized 
crystalline structure in the fiber, and that there is a repeating spacing, 
7 A in length, along the fiber axis. Moreover, the silk fiber, though some- 
what extensible, cannot be stretched very far withbut breakage or slipping 
within the fiber. This suggests—and a detailed analysis of the X-ray pat- 
tern and other data justifies the suggestion—that the polypeptide chains 
of silk are in a configuration which is not far from the fully extended 
state portrayed in Fig. 7. The repeating distance for two amino acid 
residues is a little less than in that figure, 7.0 instead of 7.23 A, but the 
difference is small. Furthermore, silk is mostly made up of amino acid 
residues with very small side chains: glycine, alanine, and serine. These 
can pack quite closely into superimposed sheets of linked polypeptide 
chains, although the presence of some larger residues, especially tyrosine, 
with its bulky phenyl groups, complicates the situation. It cannot be 
claimed that a final solution to the problem has been attained, but a 
structure which seems to meet nearly all the requirements has been pro- 
posed by Marsh e¢ al. (1955). This is based on a pattern of parallel ex- 
tended polypeptide chains, cross-linked by —C=O : - - H:N— hydro- 
gen bonds between adjacent chains. The direction of the hydrogen 
bonds is very nearly perpendicular to the direction of the axis of the 
chains. The structure, which was worked out earlier by Pauling and 
Corey (1951, 1953) from general considerations such as we have outlined 
above, is known as an antiparallel pleated sheet and is shown in Fig. 9. 

As may be seen from the drawing, any one peptide chain in this 
structure has a configuration not far from that of the fully extended chain 
in Fig. 7. The atoms in the main peptide chain are not completely co- 
planar, however, as they are in the fully extended structure. Figure 9 
shows that the 6-carbon atoms of the R groups, which are attached to the 
a-carbon atoms in corresponding positions in adjoining chains, face alter- 
nately toward one another and away from one another. In either case 
they do not point in the same direction, as they do in another closely 
related structure—the parallel chain pleated sheet which is described 
below. The repeating distance for two peptide units along the chain in 
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the antiparallel pleated sheet is 7.0 A, which corresponds almost exactly 
with the observed distance (6.97 A, according to Marsh et al.). The 
N—H - - -: O hydrogen bonds are practically linear and are 2.76 A in 
length. The distance between the axes of adjoining peptide chains in the 
plane of the sheet is 4.7 A, and the R groups project above and below 
this plane. The packing of the chains, in the direction perpendicular to 
this plane, is therefore dependent on the size of the side chains. Small 
‘side chains, like those of glycine, alanine, and serine, the principal con- 
stituents of silk fibroin, can pack more closely than larger ones. Several 
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Fia. 9. The antiparallel chain pleated sheet structure of polypeptide chains. (From 
Marsh, Corey and Pauling (1955).) 
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drawings of possible packing models for silk fibroin are given by Marsh 
et al., who have also given a detailed critical analysis of the observed and 
calculated X-ray diffraction patterns. We shall not discuss this in detail 
here. The antiparallel chain pleated sheet, however, does appear to pro- 
vide an excellent basis for describing the structure of silk fibroin. 


B-Keratin 


f Keratin, the fibrous protein of horn, wool, hair, and related structures 
is quite different in its properties. The amino acid analysis (Table IT) “ 
notable for the high proportion of cystine disulfide linkages present. 
Nearly all the known amino acids are present in significant srnounie: 
although there is very little histidine, tryptophan, or methionina: Unlike 
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silk fibers, wool and hair are highly extensible materials. They can be 
stretched to twice their original length or more under suitable conditions, 
and may shorten again to their original length on removal of the tension. 
In some classical studies, which are still well worth reading today, Astbury 
and his collaborators (1931, 1933) showed the relation between the 
changes in the X-ray diffraction pattern and the mechanical changes 
produced by reversible stretching. Keratin in its natural unstretched state 
is called a-keratin and exhibits a characteristic X-ray diffraction pattern, 
known as the a-pattern. On stretching, it is converted into what is known 
as 6-keratin and exhibits quite another X-ray pattern, the 6-pattern. 
Complete stretching of hair or wool to twice the original length is gen- 
erally achieved only in the presence of moisture at temperatures near 
100°. The combined action of moisture and heat may be due largely to 
rupture of the disulfide cross-links, which must probably be broken be- 
fore the peptide chains of keratin can fully unfold. The phenomena are 
complex and will not be discussed here; a good survey of the status of the 
problem is given by Kendrew (1954b). 

What concerns us now is the structure of the extended #-keratin. 
Here the X-ray measurements show a repeating spacing along the fiber 
axis of 3.33 A. Astbury concluded, and all later workers have agreed, that 
this represents the distance corresponding to a single amino acid residue 
in the direction of the chain axis. There are two other well-marked X-ray 
reflections at right angles to this axis, of 9.7 A and 4.65 A, respectively. 
Moreover, in keratin fibers which have been not only stretched into the 
8-form but also pressed and rolled so as to produce alignment of the chains 
relative to one another, it is found that the 9.7-A and 4.65-A spacings 
are at right angles to one another as well as to the 3.33-A spacing. Again 
the general interpretation seems fairly clear. The spacing at 4.65 A is 
virtually identical with the distance of 4.7 A between the axes of chains 
in the same sheet, found in silk fibroin—what Astbury has called the 
backbone spacing. The perpendicular distance of 9.7 A must then rep- 
resent the distance between adjacent parallel layers of peptide chains. 
It is determined largely by the distance to which the side chains project 
outward from the main peptide chains. 

The side-chain spacing of 9.7 A is the value for dry keratin; an increase 
of several per cent is observed when the keratin is soaked in water. 
Presumably the water penetrates between and among the side chains; 
the charged and polar groups of the side chains bind water strongly, and 
the structure expands somewhat in this direction to accommodate the 
water molecules. A diagrammatic picture of the 6-keratin structure, as 
envisaged by Astbury, is given in Fig. 10. 

Perhaps the most plausible structure for 6-keratin, in the light of our 
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Fic. 10. General features of the structure of 8-keratin. (a) View of a single layer 
of close packed chains showing backbone spacing (4.65 A). (b) View parallel to the 
grid formed by polypeptide layers showing the side-chain spacing. (c) Key showing 
relation between backbone layers and side-chain grid perpendicular to them. (From 
B. W. Low (1953), p. 257; after drawings in W. T. Astbury and H. J. Woods (1933).) 
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present knowledge, is another of the structures proposed by Pauling and 
Corey (1951, 1953), the parallel chain pleated sheet. This is shown in 
Fig. 11. Its similarity to the antiparallel chain pleated sheet, in so far 
as the arrangement of the peptide chains is concerned, is immediately 
apparent. The differences between the relations of corresponding groups 
in adjacent chains are also apparent. This picture is essentially in har- 
mony with the earlier model proposed by Astbury and illustrated in Fig. 
10; but it goes further by proposing precise positions for all the atomic 
coordinates in the repeating unit of structure. Given such precise coordi- 
nates, X-ray diffraction patterns can be calculated, and the intensity of 
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Fia. 11. The parallel chain pleated sheet structure of Pauling and Corey. 
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the observed reflections compared with the calculations. This is essentially 
what Marsh et al. (1955) have done for silk fibroin, as we have discussed 
above, with highly encouraging results. In 6-keratin the problem is more 
difficult for two reasons: (1) The side chains are far more various than 
in silk fibroin; almost every kind of amino acid residue is present in sig- 
nificant amounts; and only a fragmentary knowledge of the sequence of 
residues in keratin is available. (2) There are large amorphous regions 
in keratin, and the X-ray diffraction patterns are therefore produced by 
only a portion of the structure, which is well ordered and crystalline. The 
orientation of the chains, even in the crystalline portion of the fibers, is 
less perfect than in silk fibroin, and the diffuse X-ray scattering from the 
amorphous regions blurs the pattern still more. Hence the observed X-ray 
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reflections are fewer and less sharply defined than in silk fibroin, and 
there is less information available for comparing a calculated with an 
observed structure. Therefore it certainly cannot be said that the prob- 
lem of the structure of 6-keratin has been solved in detail; but the work- 
ing model of a system of parallel peptide chains, arranged in the pleated 
sheet formation, appears to be close to the truth. 


a-Keratin and Synthetic Polypeptides: the a-Helix and Other Possible 
Helical Structures 


The native form of keratin, a-keratin, is obviously made up of peptide 
chains which are somehow folded or coiled into a more compact configura- 
tion than the extended chains of 6-keratin. The nature of the coiling, 
however, has been a matter of debate for many years; the history of the 
problem is well described by Low (1953) and by Kendrew (1954b). As 
we have already indicated in discussing the general possible configurations 
of peptide chains, a coiled structure, in contrast to an extended structure, 
is likely to be held in its coiled configuration by hydrogen bonds between 
, # O=0 group of one amino acid residue and an N—H group of another 
residue in the same peptide chain. Such helical structures had been sug- 
gested about 1940, and later, by H. S. Taylor and by M. L. Huggins. The 
first model of this sort, however, which was constructed in accord with 
the rigorous requirements specified above, with respect to interatomic 
distances and bond angles, was described by Pauling and Corey in 1951. 
It is known as the a-helix and is portrayed in Fig. 12. Each NH group 
is hydrogen-bonded to a C=O group 3 residues beyond it in the chain, 
and each C—O to an N—H 8 residues away. The directions of the hydro- 
gen bonds are nearly, though not quite, parallel to the axis of the helix. 
The dimensions of the helix may be slightly modified by assuming small 
and reasonable variations in the N—H - - - O distance; but a distance 
between 2.7 and 2.9 A is considered most likely. The distance along the 
axis of the helix per amino acid residue is-1.47 to 1.53 A, varying with the 
assumed N—H - - - O bond distance, and the helix makes a complete 
turn for each 3.6 to 3.7 residues. Thus the pitch of the helix—that is, the 
vertical distance along the axis from any point on the helix to a corre- 
sponding point directly above it—is approximately 5.4 A (= 3.6 X 1.5). 
If the number of residues per turn is 3.6, then five complete turns will 
correspond to 18 residues, and the whole pattern will repeat at this 
interval, which corresponds to a distance along the axis of approximately 
27 A (i.e., 18 X 1.5). Such a repeating unit has been found in fibers made 
up from certain synthetic polyamino acids, such as poly-y-methyl-1- 
glutamate; but small variations in the number of residues per turn, due 
for instance to variation in the amount of stress on the fiber while it is 
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Fic. 12. Drawings of the left-handed and right-handed a-helices. The R and H 
groups on the a-carbon atoms are in the position corresponding to the known con- 
figuration of L-amino acids in proteins. (From a drawing provided by L. Pauling and 
R. B. Corey; see B. W. Low and J. T. Edsall (1956), p. 398.) 


being prepared, may alter this value so that the repeating distance be- 
comes much longer. This, however, although a matter of some crystal- 
lographic interest, is not important from the point of view of the struc- 
ture of the helix. 

The hydrogen bonds in the a-helix may each be regarded as closing 
a ring, in which 3 amino acid residues intervene between the C=O and 
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the NH group that are involved in the hydrogen bond. The sequence 


may be written ' -. 


lL HCHO) COMM 
The reader should examine the sequences portrayed in the diagrams of 
Fig. 12 to verify this formula. 

It is apparent from Fig. 12 that there are two ways of coiling an 
a-helix, corresponding to the turns of a left-handed and a right-handed 
screw. If all the R groups of the side chains were hydrogen atoms—that 
is, if we were dealing with a polyglycine helix—then it is readily apparent 
from the figure that the left- and right-handed helices would be mirror 
images of one another. As represented in the figure, however, all the 
a-carbon atoms in both helices are in the Lt-configuration; and the posi- 
tions of the R groups and hydrogens on the a-carbons are not mirror 
images in the left- and right-handed helices. (A left-handed helix of 
L-amino acid residues would be the mirror image of a right-handed helix 
of p-amino acid residues.) Hence, if such a helix is formed entirely from 
L- (or entirely from D-) amino acid residues, the left- and right-handed 
helices are not enantiomers. Thus the work of forming a helix from an 
extended polypeptide chain will in general be different for a left- and for 
a right-handed helix; and we may expect that the two forms will not be 
equally stable. 

The a-helix is only one of a number of possible helices which can be 
formed from polypeptide chains, in conformity with the general require- 
ments already outlined concerning interatomic distances and bond angles. 
[t is, however, the most stable and almost certainly the most important, 
in terms of its occurrence in nature. The possible helical configurations 
are discussed by Low and Grenville-Wells (1953) ; we reproduce from their 
work an illustration of one of the other proposed structures, called by 
them the z-helix (Fig. 13). This closely resembles the a-helix in general 
arrangement, but 4 amino acid residues, instead of 3, intervene between 
each CO and NH group which are linked by a hydrogen bond. Thus in 
Fig. 13 the CO group of residue 1 is hydrogen-bonded to the NH group 
of residue 6, the CO group of residue 2 to the NH group of residue 7, 
and so forth. The formula for a hydrogen-bonded loop in the z-helix 
is thus 


C—[(NH-CH(R)CO],N 


The w-helix, like the a-helix, may exist in either a right-handed or a left- 
handed form. The helix shown in Fig. 13 is right-handed. The z-helix 
has approximately 4.4 amino acid residues per turn, and the distance per 
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residue along the helical axis is close to 1.14 A. It is not so tightly coiled 
as the a-helix; there is a small hole running down the middle, which is 
too small even for the insertion of a water molecule. This tends to make 
the z-helix less stable than the a-helix, since the van der Waals attractions 
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Fic. 13. The z-helix of Low and Baybutt (right-handed helix). Upper diagram, 
perspective drawing with the link-end carbon atoms numbered consecutively. The 
6-carbon and hydrogen atom positions of L-amino acid residues are shown attached to 
C(a) and C,(a). Lower diagram, plan view of z-helix, looking down along the axis 
of the helix. The hydrogen positions are shown with broken lines. Nitrogen positions 
are omitted at the two crossover points. (From B. W. Low and H. J. Grenville-Wells 
(1953).) 


between the atoms are better satisfied if they pack closely together on 

the inside of the coil. . 
The reader should note certain features common to both types of helix, 

which are perhaps illustrated most clearly in Fig. 13. In this figure, the 
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a-carbon numbered 1, the succeeding CO and NH group, and the a-carbon 
numbered 2 all lie in the same plane, according to the principle stated 
earlier (p. 101). The projection of this plane, looking down along the axis 
of the helix, is represented by the line from 1 to 2 in the lower half of the 
figure. Likewise a-carbon 2, a-carbon 3, and the intervening CO and NH 
group are all coplanar; the projection of this plane is given by the line 
from 2 to 3 in the diagram at the bottom. 
A number of other possible helical configurations of peptide chains 
have been described; systematic exploration of the possibilities has been 
carried out by Donohue (1953) and by Low and Grenville-Wells (1953). 
For various reasons none of them seems at present particularly likely as 
a constituent of actual chemical structures. Without denying the pos- 
sibility of their existence, therefore, we shall make no attempt to discuss 
them here. 

Strong evidence that the a-helix exists as a constituent of synthetic 
-or natural compounds was obtained from the X-ray study of a-keratin and 
also of fibers of certain synthetic polyamino acids, such as poly-y-methyl- 
L-glutamate. The most crucial single piece of evidence is that these sub- 
stances give a strong X-ray reflection corresponding to diffraction from 
planes normal to the fiber axis, and with a spacing of 1.5 A. This corre- 
sponds to the distance along the axis per amino acid residue in the helix. 
The existence of this reflection was discovered experimentally only after 
investigators had been led to look for it because it was predicted as a 
consequence of the a-helix structure. None of the structures which had 
been proposed earlier for a-keratin predicted such a reflection; yet when 
found it was strong, as it should have been for an a-helix. In polymethyl- 
L-glutamate and other synthetic polypeptide fibers, a strong reflection 
corresponding to a spacing of 5.4 A—representing the pitch of the helix 
—was also found. Moreover, in these synthetic materials, which are 
relatively simple in pattern since all the side-chain R groups are alike, 
the form of the entire X-ray diffraction pattern agreed in remarkable 
detail with the predictions for such a helical structure. 

In a-keratin the agreement was less clear-cut, in spite of the striking 
appearance of the 1.5-A spacing, for which no alternative explanation, 
other than the a-helix structure, has been found, and in spite of the gen- 
eral similarity of the X-ray pattern to that expected for a helical struc- 
ture. The most serious difficulty was that the spacing of 5.4 A did not 
appear; instead there was one near 5.1 A, in a different position on the 
X-ray photograph from that predicted for the 5.4-A spacing. Apparently, 
however, these discrepancies can be reconciled if it is supposed that the 
a-helices in a-keratin are coiled into bundles or cables of “coiled coils.” 
Such proposals have been made independently by F. H. C. Crick and by 
Pauling and Corey (see Pauling, 1953, and the discussion by Low and 
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Edsall, 1956, pp. 404-406). Drawings of proposed ropes and cables, as 
given by Pauling and Corey, are reproduced in Fig. 14. We shall not 
present the arguments for and against such structures, since many tech- 
nical intricacies are involved. They should certainly not be taken by the 
reader as proved, but they may well provide a basis for the interpretation 
of the structure of a-keratin. In any case, the evidence for the presence 
of the a-helix in the a-keratin structure appears virtually decisive. 

It has been shown by Astbury that a-keratin is only one of a major 
family of proteins that are built on the same general plan. Myosin of 
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Fic. 14. Structure of compound a-helices, proposed to explain the structure of 
a-keratin. On the left, the coiling of the axis of an a-helix into a long helix. On the right, 
diagrams of a compound a-helix, of a 7 strand a-cable, and a 3-strand a-rope. (From 
Pauling (1953).) 


muscle, epidermin of skin, and fibrinogen of blood plasma all can be 
shown to display essentially the same X-ray pattern as a-keratin, and 
are capable under suitable circumstances of being stretched to give the 
6-pattern. We are therefore dealing with a type of structure which is 
distributed throughout nature in a wide variety of fibrous, or potentially 
fibrous, proteins. The same kind of structure may also exist in many 
(possibly most) of the compact ‘‘globular”’ protein molecules which are 
soluble in water or salt solutions. 


Collagen 


The collagens represent a major group of fibrous proteins, entirely 
distinct in character from the keratin-myosin-epidermin-fibrinogen 
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group. The principal fibrous protein constituents of mammalian connec- 
tive tissues, tendons, and bones have long been classed as collagens. 
Collagen fibers are only slightly extensible, and chemically they are 
relatively inert; metabolic tracer studies have shown that the turnover 
rate of collagen in vivo is very slow indeed. Collagen serves to maintain 
the structural framework of the tissues, as in bone and connective tissue, 
or as in tendons to transmit to other structures the tensions set up within 
the muscle fibers. Collagen is converted to gelatin on prolonged heating 
with water or alkali. It is characterized by an unusual amino acid com- 
position, and by a distinctive X-ray diffraction pattern, the most promi- 
nent feature of which is a repeating spacing of 2.86 A along the fiber axis. 
We return to these characteristic features in the discussion below. 
Observation of the X-ray pattern has revealed the presence of collagenous 
proteins in a great variety of animals, including most of the phyla of the 
animal kingdom. The collagen of the skin, tendon, and swim bladder of 
teleost fishes, commonly known as ichthyocol, has proved a particularly 
useful material for structural studies on collagen in recent years. 
Collagen is of great practical importance. The chemistry of leather 
manufacture is primarily the chemistry of the collagens of mammalian 
skins, and of the action of tanning agents upon them. There are a number 
of valuable reviews of the chemistry of collagen; here we may mention 
those of Bear (1952), Kendrew (1954b), and Gustavson (1956). Some of 
the recent advances in our understanding of the structure of collagen, 


discussed below, appeared too recently to be included in any of these 
three reviews. 


Amino Acip CoMmPposITION 


The results of amino acid analyses on mammalian skin collagen are 
given in Table II. Several striking features of the analyses are immedia- 
tely apparent. The predominant amino acid is glycine, which makes up 
approximately one-third of all the residues. About one residue in four is 
either proline or hydroxyproline, which are present in comparable amounts. 
This is particularly remarkable since hydroxyproline is practically unknown 
in other animal proteins, although it is occasionally found in plants.§ 
Hydroxylysine, found in small quantities in collagen—6 or 7 residues out 
of every thousand—is not known to be present in any other protein. 
Aromatic amino acids are nearly absent—tyrosine and phenylalanine make 
up less than 2% of all the residues, and there is no tryptophan. Cystine 
and cysteine are likewise lacking; thus there is nothing analogous to the 

* The protein elastin, also found in connective tissue, contains some hydroxy 


proline, although much less than collagen, as well as con 


siderable amounts of proline. 
See for instance Kendrew (1954b), pp. 946-949. 
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network of disulfide cross-linkages found in keratin. There are a moderate 
number of positively and negatively charged side chains, and the isoelec- 
tric point of collagen is near neutrality. There are substantial numbers 
of nonpolar side chains—alanine, valine, leucine, and isoleucine. 


Heat SHRINKAGE 


One of the most distinctive characteristics of collagen is the 
contraction of the fiber on heating. (See especially Bear, 1952, pp. 
121-127, and Gustavson, 1956, Chapter 9.) This generally sets in 
quite suddenly, and over a very narrow temperature range, which for 
mammalian collagens is near 60° or a little above. The amount of short- 
ening may be very large, the heat-treated shrunken fiber being often 
only one-third to one-quarter of the length of the original fiber. The 
physical characteristics of the shrunken material are drastically changed; 
it shows rubberlike elasticity and its tensile strength is much less than 
that of native collagen. The X-ray diffraction pattern largely disappears, 
indicating a high degree of disorientation of the fiber elements. The 
X-ray pattern is, however, partially restored by stretching the shrunken 
fiber. The effect of heat is probably due to a rupture of bonds which hold 
the chains together in an ordered arrangement. The transition tempera- 
ture is lowered by treatment with alkali and raised by substances such 
as ethanol and methanol. In many respects the phenomena are strikingly 
like those of heat denaturation of soluble proteins. Boedtker and Doty 
(1956) have found that soluble fish collagen undergoes a dissociation 
into subunits on heating, essentially similar to the denaturation of many 
proteins, at a temperature very close to that at which the same collagen 
undergoes heat contraction in the fiber form. 

T. Takahashi (as reported by Gustavson, 1956, p. 224) has pointed 
out an interesting correlation between shrinkage temperature (7's) and 
hydroxyproline content for the collagens of various fish skins. Fish such 
as cod and halibut, which live in deep, cold ocean water, have collagens 
with 7’; near to, or below 40°, and hydroxyproline content near 7 per cent. 
Fish living in warmer water, whether fresh or salt, such as pike, perch, 
carp, or blue shark, have collagens with 7's near 55° and hydroxyproline 
content 10-12 per cent. Mammalian collagens (Table II) have still 
higher 7's values, 60° or above, and hydroxyproline content of 14 per cent 
or thereabouts. This suggests, as Gustavson has particularly emphasized, 
that the hydroxyl groups of hydroxyproline help to stabilize the native 
collagen structure, presumably by forming hydrogen bonds between 
adjacent peptide chains which serve to keep them together in an ordered 
configuration. 
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Tue SrrucTURAL PATTERN—EVIDENCE FROM X-RAY AND ELECTRON 
Microscope STUDIES 


The X-ray diffraction pattern of collagen shows a very prominent 
spacing along the fiber axis of 2.86 A which is characteristic of collagen 
and of no other fibrous protein. There are a number of other short spac- 
ings in the wide-angle X-ray diagram, notably one at about 11 A in dry 
collagen, at right angles to the fiber axis; this spacing increases up to as 
much as 16-17 A in wet collagen, due to the penetration of water between 
the chains. If the fiber is kept stretched while its X-ray pattern is being 
recorded, the spacing along the fiber axis is increased from 2.86 to over 
3 A; the whole pattern becomes sharper, and a number of new reflections 
appear (Cowan ef al., 1955b). It is significant (Bear, 1955) that the general 
character of the X-ray pattern is characteristic of a helical structure, 
although the collagen helix is clearly totally different from the a-helix 
which we have previously discussed. We return below to the nature of 
the underlying structure. 

In addition to this wide-angle pattern, studies of X-ray diffraction 
at very low angles reveal a well-defined long spacing, approximately 
640 A, along the fiber axis. This long spacing is also observed in studies 
of collagen with the electron miscroscope; preparations which are stained 
with such reagents as phosphotungstic acid show a series of dark bands— 
usually 6 or 7, but as many as 10 have been observed—within the period 
of 640 A, with lightly staining regions (interbands) between the bands. 
The dark bands have slightly greater diameters than the interbands 
(Bear, 1952; Kendrew, 1954b; Schmitt e¢ al., 1955). 

Many collagen fibers can be dissolved in citrate or acetate buffers at 
pH near 4. On readjusting the pH to 7, the dissolved molecules reassociate 
into fibers in an ordered fashion, so that the original collagen pattern, 
with its bands and interbands, may be regained. However, the recon- 
stituted material may form banded structures with far greater periodici- 
ties than that of native collagen. These have been referred to by Schmitt 
et al. (1955), who discovered these structures, as fibrous long spacing 
and segment long spacing structures; the observed periodicities in the 
electron microscope are near 2600 A for fibrous long spacing material 
and somewhat less for segment long spacing. For the details of the 
production of these fibers, and of their structural pattern, the reader 
should consult the work of Schmitt et al. (1955). 


COLLAGEN STRUCTURE 


Many hypotheses have been put forward as to the structure of col- 
lagen; most of these are now of only historical interest, A major ad- 
vance in interpretation was made by Ramachandran and Kartha (1955), 
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who showed that many features of the wide-angle X-ray diagram could 
be explained by assuming a structure made up of triple chains of amino 
acid residues, each chain being itself a helix, the sets of chains forming 
a coiled coil. This proposal was modified and improved by Rich and 
Crick (1955, 1957), Ramachandran (1956), Cowan et al. (1955a), and 
Bear (1956). There appear to be two possible and closely related struc- 
tures. These were termed Collagen I and II respectively by Rich and 





Fic. 15. The structure of polyglycine II, as proposed by F. H. C. Crick and 
A. Rich, Nature 176, 780 (1955). A view down the screw axis is shown, showing seven 
polyglycine chains. Hydrogen bonds, shown as dashed lines, run in a number of direc- 
tions linking neighboring chains together. 


Crick, “plus” and “minus” respectively by Ramachandran, and “anti- 
clockwise” and “clockwise” respectively by Cowan et al. We shall fol- 
low most closely the discussion of Rich and Crick, which takes as a 
starting point a consideration of a much simpler structure—namely that 
of the fibrous form of polyglycine known as Polyglycine II (Bamford 
et al., 1955). This structure, as proposed by Crick and Rich (1955), is 
shown from two aspects in Figs. 15 and 16. All the polyglycine chains 
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are parallel, each with a threefold screw axis, and are packed in a hexag- 
onal array. Each chain is hydrogen-bonded to each of its six neighbors : 
the hydrogen bonds are roughly perpendicular to the screw axis; they 
run in several directions, in contrast to the B (pleated sheet) structures 
shown in Figs. 9 and 11, in which the hydrogen bonds all lie nearly in the 


Dr. wr 





Fig. 16. Structure of polyglycine II. A projection of the structure with the screw 
axis vertical. The chain on the right is nearer to the reader than that on the left. 
Note the planar peptide groups edge-on at the bottom of the figure. The hydrogen 
bonds from these groups are almost perpendicular to the paper. (From F. H. C. Crick 
and A. Rich, 1955.) 


plane of the sheet. The planar peptide groups shown for the two chains 
seen in Fig. 16 are inclined at about 35° to the fiber axis; the planes of the 
peptide groups at the lower part of the figure are very nearly normal to 
the plane of the paper. Moving up either one of the chains in Fig. 16, the 
plane of the next peptide group is rotated by 120° around the threefold 
screw axis, so that it lies out of the plane of the paper, as does the peptide 
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Fie. 17. Fundamental relations of peptide chains, to elucidate the general plan of 
the collagen structures I and II, as proposed by Rich and Crick (1957). 

(a) Two polypeptide backbones shown side by side. It can be seen that each 
follows a helical path, having a left-handed threefold screw axis. (The axes are shown 
symbolically as vertical lines.) The broken lines between the two chains represent 
hydrogen bonds. The larger circles represent the C-a carbon atoms. 

(b) A simplified version of (a), in which only the C-a carbon atoms are shown, 
connected by short straight lines symbolizing the peptide groups. The broken lines 
represent hydrogen bonding. 

(c) Similar to (b), but with a third polypeptide chain added behind the other two. 
This arrangement is related to Collagen I. The numbers 1, 2, and 3 represent the three 
types of side-chain positions. Broken lines represent hydrogen bonds. 

(d) Similar to (b), but with a third polypeptide chain added in‘front of the other 
two. This arrangement is related to Collagen II. The numbers 1, 2, and 3 represent 
the three types of side-chain positions. Broken lines represent hydrogen bonds. 

(e) Showing the general way in which the structures of (c) and (d) are deformed 
to give the Collagen models. The solid lines represent the axes of the three polypeptide 
chains, which now follow gradual right-handed helices, instead of being straight and 
vertical. The broken line shows the common axis round which the three chains wind. 


nN 





group above it. Above this the pattern is repeated. The distance in each 
chain per residue along the axis is approximately 3.1 A, and the repeat 
distance for three residues is therefore 9.3 A. 

The basis of the proposed collagen structures I and II is shown in the 
five drawings of Fig. 17. On the left (Fig. 17a) is shown a pair of peptide 
chains, similar to those of Fig. 16, except that the coiling is left-handed 
instead of right-handed. The spacing in each chain, per amino acid 
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residue, is close to 3 A, and the translation from one residue to the next 
along the chain is accompanied by a rotation of —120°, corresponding 
to the threefold screw axis. The screw is chosen to be left-handed so that 
L-prolyl residues may form part of the structure (compare the structure 
of poly-L-proline, Cowan and McGavin, 1955). The skeletons of these 
chains are shown in Fig. 17b. A third chain may be added either behind 
(Fig. 17c) or in front (Fig. 17d) of the other two chains. In either group 
of three chains, each is at about 5 A from the other two. Either group of 
chains has a threefold screw axis running up the middle of the group of 
three. In any one chain, each third residue is in an identical environment; 
for instance, each third residue might be near the middle of the group of 
three chains, with the other two nearer the outside. If the three are 
suitably oriented, every third —NH group, on the backbone of one chain, 
can make a hydrogen bond with every third —CO group on the backbone 
of a neighboring chain. This holds for all three chains, since they are all 
equivalent. Trial by model building shows that there are only two orienta- 
tions in which the three chains can be brought together to make satisfac- 
tory hydrogen bonds; that shown in Fig. 17c is related to Collagen I and 
that shown in Fig. 17d to Collagen II. 

The actual models for collagen are obtained from these two hypotheti- 
cal structures by deforming them so that their axes, instead of running 
straight and parallel, twist slowly around one another (Fig. 17e). The 
large helix so formed is right-handed. The threefold screw axis in the 
center of the group is thus deformed, its angle of rotation becoming 
— 108°, instead of —120°. The translation per residue in any one of the 
peptide chains is 2.86 A in unstretched collagen, becoming slightly 
greater—about 3 A—on stretching. The rotation of —108° per residue 
about the axis gives a repeat after 10 residues, since the total rotation of 
—1080° in 10 residues is equal to 3 complete turns (1080° = 3 x 360°) ; 
the corresponding distance along the axis is thus 28.6 A in unstretched, 
or about 30 A in stretched collagen. The significance of this tenfold 
repeat has been particularly pointed out by Bear (1955, 1956). 

The spacing at right angles to the fiber axis, between adjacent bun- 
dles of three chains, is 15-16 A in wet collagen, shrinking to 10.5-11 A 
as the collagen is dried. The earlier observations of this spacing have 
already been mentioned above. 

If no side chains were present, it would be equally easy to build the 
two structures I and II. Side chains, especially prolyl and hydroxyprolyl 
residues, can be added more easily to structure II than to structure I. 
In each chain, for either structure, the pattern repeats after each three 
residues; therefore there are three kinds of positions, which we denote as 
1, 2, and 3 respectively. Position 1 can only be occupied by glycine, in 
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either structure I or II; positions 2 and 3, in structure II, may be occupied 
by any residue, including proline (pro) and hydroxyproline (hypro). 
The same is true of position 2 in structure I; position 3 for this structure, 
however, must be occupied by glycine, unless the structure is slightly 
deformed, in which case any side chain except that of valine can be 
fitted in. 

There is evidence from amino acid residue sequence studies that the 
sequence gly-pro-hypro occurs frequently in collagen. This sequence 
would fit readily into structure II, but would also fit the deformed 
structure I. In the latter case the OH group of the hypro could form a 
hydrogen bond within the group of three chains; in structure II, the 
OH group would point out radially, and might form a hydrogen bond 
with a suitable receptor site in a neighboring group of three chains. 

Evidence of a three-chain structure for collagen molecules in solution 
has been obtained by Boedtker and Doty (1956), who have studied 
ichthyocol of carp swim bladder, by sedimentation, viscosity, light 
scattering, and flow birefringence. The molecules of “native” ichthyocol 
have a molecular weight near 345,000, and are very long thin structures 
about 3000 A long. On heat denaturation they break up into three sub- 
units, apparently of unequal length—a finding which fits in well with the 
three-chain structure of collagen fibers discussed above. 

Much more remains to be done in elucidating the structure of collagen. 
The proposed structures I and II appear to offer a promising general 
interpretation of the fundamental repeating pattern; structure II appears 
at present more likely to be correct, although both structures could exist 
in different parts of a collagen fiber. The long range structural pattern, 
with the recurring bands and interbands seen in the electron microscope, 
is not explained by these structures, which were worked out to interpret 
the pattern of shorter spacings in the X-ray diagram. However, the 
formulation of structures I and II appears to give for the first time a 
really satisfactory beginning for further advances in the understanding of 
collagen. 


The Stability of Helical Structures 


Nothing analogous to the special configuration of chains which is 
found in collagen has yet been recognized in other proteins. Therefore 
we return now to the a-helix and other related structures, which appear 
to have a wider range of significance for the understanding of proteins. 

Since the a-helix, and the other helical structures that have been pro- 
posed for peptide chains, must be maintained in the helical configuration 
by —NH - - - O=C— hydrogen bonds, the stability of such structures 
may be greatly affected by the nature of the surrounding medium. 
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In a medium of low dielectric constant, incapable of hydrogen bond 
formation with the groups in the peptide chain, the reaction for the break- 
age of hydrogen bonds in the helical chain may be written 

es ae an” = MG 

rs * 
and the heat absorbed in the process is of the order of 8 kcal/mole, accord- 
ing to Pauling and Corey. This large energy input indicates that the bonds 
will not break readily. In a solvent consisting of molecules which them- 
selves have a marked tendency to hydrogen bond formation, however, 
the solvent molecules may break the —NH -: - - O=C— links by bond- 
ing separately with the —NH and the C=O groups. In water, for exam- 
ple, the type of reaction that occurs may be written 
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The net heat of reaction in this case, which may be considered as hydrogen 
bond interchange rather than hydrogen bond breakage, is naturally much 
less than for the other. Schellman (1955a) has estimated the heat ab- 
sorbed per mole in this process as approximately 1.5 kcal/mole. This 
means that in aqueous solutions a helical polypeptide chain is rather likely 
to unfold into a more open and random type of coil. In a medium of 
low dielectric constant, on the other hand, it tends to remain as a helix. 
In media of very great hydrogen bond forming power—for instance, in 
concentrated urea solutions—the tendency for unfolding of the helix 
will be even stronger than it is in water. The C=O group and the two 
NH: groups in the urea molecule are structurally very similar to the CO 
and NH groups of the peptide linkage and will displace them from their 
intrachain hydrogen bonds in the helix, and at high concentrations of 
urea the bonds holding the helix structure together will tend to disinte- 
grate. This capacity for breaking such hydrogen bonds within the strue- 
ture of a peptide or protein is undoubtedly a major factor in making urea 
a powerful denaturing agent for proteins. 

Other things being equal, a long polypeptide chain is more likely 
than a short one to assume the helical configuration. As may be seen 
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from Fig. 12, there must be three unbonded NH groups at one end of an 
a-helix, and three unbonded CO groups at the other end. If the chain is 
a short one, these unbonded terminal groups will form a large fraction 
of all the CO and NH groups in the peptide chain, and the forces tending 
to stabilize the helix, expressed per unit length of chain, will be relatively 
much weaker than for a long chain in which these terminal unbonded 
groups constitute a very small fraction of the total number of links. A 
thoughtful and critical survey of the whole problem of the stability of 
helical structures has been given by Schellman (1955b); see also Harring- 
ton and Schellman (1956). 

The influence of proline residues on the stability of helical structures 
is important to consider. The nitrogen of a prolyl residue (Fig. 8) has no 
hydrogen to serve as a hydrogen bond donor; hence for each such residue 
in a peptide chain there must be at least one C=O group of another 
residue which cannot form an intrachain —C O - - +» H—N— bond. 
(It may, of course, form a hydrogen bond with a suitable residue of an 
amino acid side chain, if the steric relations are favorable.) Generally the 
effect on the continuity of the helix is more disturbing than is implied 
by the loss of a single hydrogen bond. In a right-handed a-helix, indeed, 
the insertion of a single proline residue can be accomplished—as judged 
by studies on models—without any far-reaching disturbance of the helical 
structure. One hydrogen bond would of course be eliminated, and another 
neighboring one would be lengthened and therefore weakened, but the 
continuity of the helix would not necessarily be sharply broken. In a left- 
handed a-helix, however, even a single proline residue drastically disrupts 
the helical sequence, and may even serve as a turning point, sharply 
altering the direction of subsequent portions of the peptide chain. By 
proper arrangement of the residues immediately adjoining the proline, 
it is even possible to construct models in which the helix reverses direc- 
tion and loops back on itself through 180°. The making of such a loop 
of course involves the breaking of several hydrogen bonds in the residues 
immediately adjoining the turning point. (See the discussion by Low 
and Edsall, 1956, and the drawings on pp. 412 and 413 of their article.) 











The Significance of Disulfide Bonds; Cross-Linkages and Loops in 
Peptide Chains 


Disulfide bonds, in a protein structure, may serve to link two differ- 
ent peptide chains together, or to join two different segments of the same 
peptide chain, thus producing a loop. In insulin (Fig. 5) both types of 
disulfide linkage are found. In ribonuclease, there is only a single peptide 
chain, 124 residues long, and the four disulfide bridges present require 
that the chain must turn a corner, and reverse direction, in several places. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that prolyl residues form the turning 
points when such reversal of direction occurs, as we have indicated in 
the paragraph above. There are four prolyl residues in ribonuclease, but 
two of these are located in the C-terminal ‘‘tail’’ of the molecule, beyond 
the disulfide bond system, so they cannot function in the formation of 
internal loops. The other two would not be sufficient to provide all the 
required loops, so that some other mechanism for the reversal of chain 
direction must also be operative, if indeed the loops involve proline at all. 
Some possibilities have been suggested by Lindley (1955), who has shown 
for instance by the use of space models that the sequence Ser-Gly-X-X- 
GluN H2-Asp-Gly could serve as a region permitting a 180° turn in a left- 
handed a-helix. (The two X’s in this formula may be any kind of amino 
acid residue.) The model with the 180° turn can be made from a straight- 
chain a-helix by the rupture of four —NH - - - OC bonds, but in the 
final proposed structure five new —NH - - - OC bonds are formed be- 
tween the glutamine and aspartyl side-chain amide or carboxylate groups 
and the main-chain C=O and NH groups; also one OH - - - OC bond 
from the seryl residue. These hydrogen bonds should tend to stabilize 
the structure. The two small glycyl residues, at the appropriate places 
in the sequence, are required to permit sufficiently close fitting of the two 
portions of the chain around the bend. It should be emphasized that the 
sequence described above has not yet been demonstrated in any protein. 
It is merely one of a number of hypothetical possibilities, which may have 
suggestive value for future research. 


Possible Stereochemistry of Insulin 


Cross-linking disulfide linkages may serve either to stabilize or to 
inhibit the formation of an a-helix. If two chains lie side by side, owing 
to such cross-linkages, as is probably true for the A and B chains of in- 
sulin, then the tendency of the chains to assume a helical configuration is 
probably increased. On the other hand; the intrachain disulfide bond be- 
tween residues 6 and 11 in the A chain involves a twisting of the chain, 
which is incompatible with the formation of an a-helix for the residues 
between 6 and 11. A critical examination of the stereochemistry of in- 
sulin has been made by Lindley and Rollett (1955). They have found 
that it is possible to build a space model of the insulin molecule which is 
in accordance with the sequences and structure indicated in Table IV 
and Fig. 5, and which consists for the most part of an a-helix. The B 
chain in their model is a right-handed a-helix. The A chain is a left- 
handed helix between residues 1 and 9, and a right-handed helix from 
residues 9 to 21. The region in the A chain between residues 6 and 11 
forms a sort of figure of eight which is required by this change of hand in 
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the coil. Low (see Low and Edsall, 1956) has independently constructed 
another space model for insulin, using a similar change of hand from a 
left-handed segment for residues A, to As, changing to a right-handed 
segment from Aj, to Az. The B chain of her model is a left-handed helix. 
It still remains to be determined whether either of these models is at all 
close to an actual representation of the stereochemistry of insulin. Cer- 
tainly there is no proof as yet that the a-helix plays any part in the actual 
structure of the molecule. One suggestive piece of evidence, however, 
comes from the X-ray studies of Low (1952) on crystals of acid insulin 
sulfate, which are orthorhombic. The X-ray data give suggestive evidence 
of rodlike chain structures running parallel to the a-axis of the unit cell, 
which is 44 to 44.5 A in length. It is natural to infer that the chains which 
appear to be present are actually peptide chains, and it appears more than 
a coincidence that the B chain—the longer of the two peptide chains in 
Fig. 5—is composed of 30 residues. Since the length of an a-helix is 
1.47 to 1.50 A per residue, the length of the B chain would be 44.1 to 
45.0 A on this basis, and it would fit into the unit cell very neatly. Fur- 
ther details of the possible packing arrangements have been discussed 
by Low (1952, 1953). 

Another elegant method of study is that of determining the rate of 
deuterium exchange between a protein molecule and the surrounding 
aqueous medium (Linderstrgm-Lang, 1955; Hvidt and Linderstrgm-Lang, 
1955). In simple organic compounds all hydrogen in amino, carboxyl, 
hydroxyl, amide, and guanidino groups is instantaneously exchangeable 
for deuterium, or vice versa. The same is true of the nitrogen-linked 
hydrogen in peptide linkages, and in imidazole groups. In a protein, 
however, if some of these groups are held by strong internal hydrogen 
bonding, they may exchange very slowly or not at all. In the A and B 
chains of beef insulin, there are 91 potentially exchangeable hydrogens— 
48 hydrogens of peptide linkages (the one prolyl residue in the B chain 
contains no peptide hydrogen), and 43 in the A and B side chains, if we 
consider insulin in acid solution in which each carboxyl group carries 
one attached proton and each free amino group, being positively charged, 
carries three. Native insulin at pH 3 and 0° exchanges 60 of these 91 
atoms with a half-time below one minute; three other sets of groups with 
roughly 6, 15, and 8 hydrogen atoms, respectively, exchange with half- 
times of 1.4, 20, and ~ hours, respectively. It seems probable that the 
more stable hydrogen atoms are those in the peptide links located in the 
central portions of the A and B chains, between the two interchain 
disulfide bonds. The loose ends of these chains would probably exchange 
their hydrogens more readily, as would the peptide hydrogens in the loop 
of the A chain produced by the intrachain disulfide link between A¢ and 
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Ai. These findings are not proof that the more slowly exchangeable 
hydrogens are held in an a-helix structure, but the existence of some kind 
of hydrogen-bonded structure in part of the insulin molecule is certainly 
indicated. We may note that this bonding is much weakened by raising 
the temperature to 38° or by dissolving the insulin in 5.2 M urea. Either 
of these treatments greatly increases the exchange rates for the less 
readily exchangeable hydrogens. Neither treatment, however, destroys 
the biological activity of insulin, or its ability to crystallize under suit- 
able conditions. Thus the ‘‘loosening”’ of structure produced by warm- 
ing or by urea treatment must be reversible. 


Stereochemistry and Enzyme Activity of Ribonuclease 


The structural formula of ribonuclease, shown in Fig. 6, indicates 
immediately that the single peptide chain must make several loops in 
order to accommodate the constraints imposed by the four disulfide link- 
ages. There is other evidence that the molecule is highly compact and not 
far from spherical in its general shape. The greatest dimension of the unit 
cell of the crystal is only 52 A, and this means that the largest dimension 
of the molecule is in all probability smaller than this. Moreover, the 
motion of the ribonuclease molecule in solution, either in free diffusion 
or during sedimentation in an ultracentrifuge, is very much what would 
be expected from a spherical molecule of the same molecular weight, 
with a small amount of water attached; an extended polypeptide chain, 
either in the form of a rigid helix or of a random coil of irregular shape, 
would experience far greater resistance to its motion through the liquid 
than the actual molecule does. (The theory of such sedimentation and 
diffusion studies is discussed in Volume II.) 

How much of the peptide chain of ribonuclease may be in the form 
of an a-helix in the native molecule is very hard to tell. From the struc- 
tural formula (Fig. 6) one may calculate that there are 243 exchangeable 
hydrogens at pH 4.7. Of these, 123 aré peptide chain hydrogens. Hvidt 
(1955)—see also Anfinsen and Redfield (1956, p. 70)—has found that all 
243 atoms exchange instantaneously with deuterium if the disulfide links 
have been previously broken by oxidation with performic acid or if the 
native ribonuclease is dissolved in 2.5 M guanidinium chloride. In the 
native molecule in water at 0°, however, only about 185 of the hydrogens 
exchange so promptly. Here again, as in insulin, rise of temperature 
increases the rate of exchange for the less readily exchangeable hydrogens. 
In the words of Hvidt, this suggests ‘‘some kind of hydrogen-bonded 
folded structure in the molecule, shielding some part of the hydrogen 
atoms from instantaneous exchange.” This bonding can readily be broken. 
however, as in 8 M urea or 2.5 M guanidinium chloride, without destroy- 
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ing the activity of ribonuclease as an enzyme. We may remark also that 
enzymic activity is fully retained if the last three residues—Ala, Ser, 
and Val—at the C-terminal end of the molecule are removed by car- 
boxypeptidase. Removal of the fourth residue (Asp), however, results in 
complete loss of activity. The problem of the nature of the active center 
of the molecule is thoughtfully discussed by Anfinsen and Redfield (1956). 

Ribonuclease contains six tyrosine hydroxyl groups. Three of these 
are apparently free to ionize, but the other three are rather tightly 
hydrogen-bonded to some other element of the structure. The evidence 
for this feature of the structure is discussed in Chapter 9. 


Helical and Nonhelical Regions in Globular Proteins 


There is now some evidence that only a very small fraction of the 
peptide chain of ribonuclease, even in the undenatured molecule in water, 
is coiled in a regular helix. This evidence comes from studies of the dis- 
persion of optical rotation—that is, the variation of the rotation with 
the wavelength of the light used—in synthetic polypeptides and proteins. 
Synthetic polypeptides, such as poly-y-benzyl-.-glutamate, which can 
be dissolved in a wide variety of solvents, exist in the helical form in 
chloroform or dioxane, which have little tendency to form hydrogen bonds 
with C—O or N—H groups, but unfold into a randomly coiled form in 
the presence of solvents like dichloroacetic acid, with a great power of 
hydrogen bond formation (Doty et al., 1956). The transition from the 
random coil to the helix is accompanied by a rise in the optical rotation 
in the visible region of the spectrum, from markedly negative to distinctly 
positive values. Also the form of the curves for optical rotation as a 
function of wavelength is profoundly changed (Yang and Doty, 1957) 
(Fig. 18). This effect of helix formation on optical rotation is to be ex- 
pected on theoretical grounds (Moffitt and Yang, 1956; Moffitt, 1956; 
Fitts and Kirkwood, 1956). Moreover, the sign of the observed change 
associated with helix formation indicates that the helices formed from 
peptides containing L-amino acid residues are probably right-handed, not 
left-handed (see Fig. 12). Studies on poly-L-alanine, both by X-ray dif- 
fraction (Elliott and Malcolm, 1956) and by optical rotation (Elliott 
et al., 1956), also indicate that, when in the a-form, it exists as a right- 
handed a-helix. These conclusions should not yet be taken as final, but 
it does seem clear that one helical form is more stable than the other for 
such L-polypeptides, and that this is probably the right-handed form. 

Yang and Doty (1957) have examined a number of proteins by the 
optical rotatory dispersion technique and have attempted to infer, from 
the curves obtained, the proportion of the peptide chain (or chains) which 
is in the form of a helix. These values range from 15% helix in ribonuclease 
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to about 45% in ovalbumin and serum albumin. The preferred sense of 
twist in the helices of the proteins is the same as in the synthetic poly- 
peptides of L-amino acids, i.e., presumably right-handed. The case of 
insulin is more complicated. If some of the A chain is & right-handed 
helix, passing over to a left-handed helix within the intrachain disulfide 
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loop, as suggested above (p. 126) the right- and left-handed helical con- 
tributions to the optical rotation will partially cancel one another out. 
If this were the actual structure of the A chain, the amount of helix in 
the insulin structure would be higher than that estimated from the optical 
rotation. Allowing for this, the data of Yang and Doty for insulin may be 
compatible with a high helical content for this protein in solution, 
Cohen and Szent-Gyérgyi (1957) have made similar studies on the 
muscle proteins tropomyosin, myosin, and the light and heavy meromyo- 
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sins derived from myosin by gentle enzymatic treatment. They also 
studied the blood protein fibrinogen, the precursor of the fibrin clot. 
Tropomyosin is more than 90% helical, according to the criteria of optical 
rotation used by Yang and Doty. The other elongated proteins studied by 
Cohen and Szent-Gyérgyi all show a higher helical content than do most 
globular proteins, although not as high as tropomyosin. The sense of twist 
in the helix is the same in these proteins as in the other peptides and pro- 
teins studied by Yang and Doty. In a later note, Szent-Gy6érgyi and 
Cohen (1957) point out an inverse relation between proline content of 
proteins and tendency to helix formation; proteins inferred from optical 
rotation studies to be more than 50% helical almost always contain less 
than 3% proline. Collagen, with its very high proline content, is a special 
case, since the helix of the collagen fiber is entirely different from an 
a-helix. 

Further tests of these conclusions by other techniques are certainly 
desirable, but these results emphasize the inference that, in globular pro- 
tein molecules, we should not expect to find so simple a pattern as a set 
of packed a-helices, merely interrupted by occasional loops in the chain 
where the helix structure is necessarily broken. It is probable that the 
‘‘irregular”’—that is, nonhelical—portions of the peptide chains in glob- 
ular proteins are often more extensive than the ‘‘regular’’ regions. This 
irregularity does not mean randomness, however; the beautiful X-ray 
diffraction patterns given by crystalline proteins clearly imply that the 
molecules are highly orderly structures. Rather we may suspect that 
the folds and twists of the peptide chains in globular proteins are specific 
and capable of great individual variation from molecule to molecule, 
rather than following any one simple kind of repeating pattern, such as 
the a-helix. 

X-ray diffraction studies on certain globular proteins have now given 
a vast amount of information on the positions and intensities of the X-ray 
reflections. As yet, very little of this information has been translated into 
data defining the structure of the molecules. Recently progress has greatly 
accelerated in this field, owing largely to the technique of incorporating 
heavy atoms in such crystals, in a few specifically reactive places in the 
protein molecules, and observing the changes of intensity in the X-ray 
reflections that result from these chemical modifications. From these 
changes it is possible to determine the coordinates of the added heavy 
atoms, within the unit cell of the crystal, and thence to infer, by a series 
of elaborate but quite straightforward steps, the distribution of electron 
density—that is, of the atoms—in the whole molecule. At the moment, 
no three-dimensional picture of such a distribution has been achieved, 
but only projections of the distribution along certain axes of the unit 
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cell for hemoglobin and myoglobin (Crick and Kendrew, 1957). The de- 
tailed pattern of the molecule has still not been visualized from such 
measurements. For instance, Kendrew and Parrish (1957), after a pro- 
longed study of sperm whale myoglobin, inferred the general shape of the 
molecule to be something rather like a triaxial ellipsoid, with axes approxi- 
mately 25 X 34 X 42 A. It is known from chemical studies that there 
is only one peptide chain per molecule, approximately 142 residues long, 
and one flat heme group with the iron atom at its center. There are indi- 
cations that the prevailing orientation of the peptide chain is parallel to 
the longest axis of the molecule, but the chain must loop back and forth 
on itself several times in order to fit into so compact a molecule. The 
angle between this inferred direction of the peptide chains and the plane 
of the heme group is 40 to 50°, from optical measurements on the orienta- 
tion of preferred absorption of polarized light by the heme group. This 
rather meager description roughly summarizes structural knowledge con- 
cerning myoglobin at present, but every prospect exists that the analysis 
of X-ray measurements will soon lead to a far deeper and more detailed 
picture of the structure. Similarly Bragg et al. (1954) and Bragg and 
Perutz (1954) have evolved a picture of hemoglobin—four times as big 
as myoglobin, and with four heme groups—as a spheroid 53 X 53 X 71 A 
in the case of the hydrated molecule, and 45 X 45 X 65 A for the dry 
molecule. This simple description of the shape indicates only the rough 
outlines—a detailed picture would undoubtedly show a very varied pat- 
tern, with many knobs and hollows. The achievement of that detailed 
picture, for certain proteins at least, seems now almost within our grasp. 
As it is achieved, rational explanations of such phenomena as enzyme 
and antibody specificity should rapidly be attained, and a far deeper 
understanding of such phenomena as the action of drugs on living tissues 
should follow. Further progress in the field of protein chemistry should 
indeed be crucial for the whole of biology and medicine. 
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Chapter 4 


Thermodynamics 


Introduction 


Thermodynamics, as its name implies, is a subject which has to do 
with heat and temperature. In this way it is to be distinguished from 
classical mechanics. Owing to the fact that temperature is a universal 
attribute of all actual substances, thermodynamics is of enormously wide 
applicability. Not all thermal phenomena, however, fall within its scope. 
For example, the conduction of heat, the theory of which has been so 
highly developed since it took its beginnings over a century ago at the 
hands of Fourier, has little or nothing to do with thermodynamics. 
This represents the fact that thermodynamics is primarily limited to the 
study of equilibria, though it also has much to say, at a very general level, 
concerning the direction of processes in systems not at equilibrium, and 
provides criteria for irreversible processes. 

The early development of thermodynamics in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was closely associated with the study of heat engines. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the subject had far wider appli- 
cations, and its principles rapidly assumed an important role in all 
branches of physical science. It became, among other things, a principal 
source of the ideas of physical chemistry. Indeed, the classical physical 
chemistry dealing with equilibria is to be regarded as a branch of thermo- 
dynamics, and the term chemical thermodynamics has been inttoduced 
to refer to it. This subject comes to us by direct succession from the work 
of Willard Gibbs, who saw it as a whole not only for the first time but 
also from a height which has perhaps never been regained. It is the pur- 
pose of this chapter to give as far as possible a brief account of the main 
principles of chemical thermodynamics, which will serve as a review 
for a student who has already some acquaintance with it and as an intro- 
duction to it for one who has none. 


Systems and Phases 


Because of the abstractness and generality of its approach, in which 
the effort is to arrive at comprehensive principles independent of the 
particular characteristics of any given situation, thermodynamics has 
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need of a term to refer to the most general type of physical situation. The 
word system is used for this purpose. It is applied to any part of the physi- 
cal universe under consideration, regardless of how the part is distin- 
guished from the rest. Thus, for example, we may speak of a body of gas 
in a closed vessel as a system, or we may use the term to include both the 
gas and the vessel. We may speak of the human body as a system, or any 
part of it under consideration, such as the blood, or a muscle. The ocean 
might be referred to in the same way, or the term might be applied to the 
earth itself, or, in the limiting case, the entire physical universe. 

A system may or may not involve a fixed amount of material. Thus, 
in the example of the gas, the system is composed of a permanent popula- 
tion of molecules. In the case of the blood there are constant exchanges of 
matter between the system and its surroundings, e.g., Ov, COe, HO. A 
system comprising a fixed amount of matter—that is, one which carries 
out no exchange of matter with its surroundings—is called a closed 
system. A closed system which does not interact with its surroundings in 
any way, as by the absorption or liberation of heat or the performance of 
mechanical work, is said to be isolated. It should be realized, however, 
that the concept of an isolated system represents an abstraction; for 
example, no thermal insulation is ever perfect. But the greater the extent 
of a system, the more susceptible it is of isolation. This follows from the 
two facts that exchanges of matter and energy can occur only through 
the bounding surface and that the amounts of matter and energy contained 
within the system depend on its volume, the ratio of surface to volume 
diminishing with absolute size. 

A system may or may not be of uniform composition, that is to say 
homogeneous, down to molecular dimensions. Homogeneity prevails in 
the case of the gas but not in the case of the blood, where there are present 
both cells and plasma. In the former case, the system is said to consist of a 
single phase. Otherwise, it is a multiphase system. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the number of phases in a system is equal to the 
number of different homogeneous regions which it contains but does not 
depend on the physical continuity of these regions. Thus a system com- 
posed of water and cracked ice is a two-phase system, although the ice is 
subdivided into a large number of separate fragments, all alike as regards 
molecular composition. 

Particularly in the study of some biochemical systems, it may become 
difficult to decide whether a given system is or is not homogeneous, in the 
sense of being a single phase. Is a solution of a single pure protein, such 
as egg albumin in water, to be regarded as a single phase, even though 
each protein molecule is several thousand times as large as a water 
molecule? If this is to be considered a one-phase system, 1s the same true 
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of a solution of tobacco mosaic virus particles, each of which is about a 
thousand times as large as an albumin molecule? If we consider par- 
ticles of progressively larger and larger size, we must eventually consider 
them as forming a separate phase. No simple arbitrary answer to these 
questions is possible. It is found in practice, however, that solutions con- 
taining very large molecules can often be well described in terms of 
the same thermodynamic relations that suffice for solutions of small 
molecules. 

The description of a one-phase system involves the specification of 
various properties, such as pressure, volume, temperature, surface, and 
the masses of the various components. Certain of these—for example, 
pressure and temperature—are independent of the total mass of the 
system and are called intensive properties. Others, like volume and 
surface, depend on its mass and are for that reason called extensive 
properties. If we are concerned only with the internal state of a system, 
which is, of course, independent of its total mass, we may replace the 
extensive properties by corresponding intensive ones, obtained by 
referring them to unit mass; e.g., for volume we may substitute specific 
volume, which is the reciprocal of density, or for the mass of a component 
we may substitute its weight fraction. In the description of a multiphase 
system, it is necessary not only to give the values of the variables which 
define the state of each individual phase, but to specify also the nature 
of the contact between the phases, as, for example, whether they are 
separated by semipermeable membranes, and if so, of what character. 


Temperature 


The concepts of volume, surface, and pressure are geometrical and 
mechanical in nature and have exact definitions in terms of the funda- 
mental mechanical units of mass, length, and time. These determine their 
“dimensions.” The concept of temperature, on the other hand, lies out- 
side the scope of mechanics and belongs to thermodynamics. Both 
because of its own inherent importance and because of the insight which 
the discussion of it will afford into the nature of physical concepts gen- 
erally, it will be worth our while to develop the idea of temperature in 
some detail. 

As a qualitative definition, we may say that temperature is a name 
for the degree of the hotness or coldness which is a directly sensed charac- 
teristic of every physical object with which we have contact. To go 
beyond this, however, and provide the basis for a quantitative definition 
it 1s necessary to consider the phenomenon of thermal equilibrium, The 
concept of thermal equilibrium applies only to systems which do not 
interact chemically or exchange matter. Experience shows that when two 
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such systems, initially at different temperatures or degrees of hotness— 
we have as yet no quantitative measure of temperature—are brought 
into contact, then in the course of time they settle down to a state of 
equilibrium at a common temperature. Provided that no effects are pro- 
duced in the surroundings, the equilibrium temperature is always inter- 
mediate between the two initial temperatures. This fact is of great 
importance, for it means that, if each of two systems is in thermal equilib- 
rium with a third, then they are in thermal equilibrium with one another: 
the common temperature which they have before being brought together 
must be the same as their equilibrium temperature. This proposition, 
obvious as it seems, is by no means a physical necessity ; for example, no 
such condition prevails in the case of electrical equilibrium involving 
metals and electrolytes, but, if it were not true, it would be wholly 
impossible to give any definition of the temperature of an object. 

The discussion of thermal equilibrium in terms of our sensations of 
hotness, though it affords a justification for the concept of temperature, 
still does not of itself tell us how to measure it. To provide for a quanti- 
tative definition of temperature, we must introduce properties which are 
themselves defined in terms of quantitative operations, properties such 
as pressure, volume, surface, composition, and electrical resistance. This 
may be done on the basis of the observation that the temperature (degree 
of hotness) of any system is correlated with the values of certain other 
variables of the kind just referred to, i.e., variables subject to quantitative 
measurement. This makes it possible to define the temperature of the 
system quantitatively in terms of these variables. For example, in the case 
of gases the temperature appears to depend solely on pressure and volume, 
and at constant pressure the volume increases continuously with tem- 
perature. The volume of a gas at any chosen standard pressure may, 
therefore, be used as a measure of its temperature; e.g., the temperature 
may be taken as equal or proportional to the volume. Once the tempera- 
ture of any one system under a restricted set of conditions has been 
defined in some such way as this, then, in accordance with the principle 
of thermal equilibrium, the system may be used as a thermometer to 
measure the temperature of any other system. It is then possible, on a 
basis of experiment, to determine the mathematical relation between 
the temperature of the new system and the other variables characterizing 
it. The relation is called the equation of state of the system. When once | 
the equation of state of a system is determined, then it is possible to 
specify the temperature of the system from a knowledge of the other 
variables, without recourse to our thermometer, and the system may 
itself be used as an alternative thermometer. We may, in particular, use 
it to determine the complete equation of state of the original thermometer 
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employed to define temperature in the first place. When we proceed in 
this way, no inconsistency is ever encountered, and there is complete 
justification of the principle of thermal equilibrium, which was based on 
our qualitative estimations of temperature. The attainment of thermal 
equilibrium might, of course, be thought of wholly in terms of variables 
other than temperature, and in this way it would be possible, as has been 
done by Caratheodory, to define temperature without any reference 
whatever to our sensations of hotness. In respect to conciseness and 
elegance, this procedure is probably preferable to that which we have 
adopted. 

Temperature as we have just defined it is called empirical temperature, 
to distinguish it from absolute temperature, a related quantity which 
has its origin in the Second Law of Thermodynamics, as will be explained 
later. There is a considerable amount of latitude in the definition of em- 
pirical temperature. For example, if we choose a liquid, like mercury, 
for our standard thermometer, and are content to regard temperature 
as dependent only on pressure and volume, then we may define tempera- 
ture in terms of any convenient function of pressure at some constant 
volume, or of volume at some constant pressure. Similarly, if we use the 
electrical conductivity of a piece of platinum as our standard of tempera- 
ture, we may define temperature in terms of any suitable function of 
conductivity at either constant pressure or constant volume. In accord- 
ance with our chosen definition, the equations of state of mercury, plati- 
num, and all other systems will be different. There is another element of 
arbitrariness in the definition of temperature. The number of variables 
which it is necessary to take into account will depend on the degree of 
accuracy in which we are interested. Thus if we use mercury for our 
standard thermometer, it will not suffice for the very highest precision 
to define temperature in terms of volume at constant pressure; if we 
attempt to do so, we shall find that it is impossible to formulate an 
exactly obeyed equation of state for any system. This is because our 
definition fails to include surface. Actually the space occupied by a mole- 
cule at the surface of a liquid is different from that occupied by one in 
the interior; consequently the volume of the mercury is, to a slight extent, 
dependent on the surface volume ratio, as well as on pressure and tem- , 
perature. One of the reasons for using gas thermometers is that, in this / 
case, the only variables which need to be considered are pressure and 
temperature, although, for the highest accuracy, we cannot assume 
Boyle’s law to hold exactly. 


Dimensions of Temperature 


At this point the question presents itself as to the dimensions of tem- 
perature. Without going into the theory of dimensions, we may point out 
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that our choice of fundamental units is, to a large extent, arbitrary and 
is limited only by the requirement that our equations balance dimen- 
sionally, a requirement introduced into physics for reasons of conveni- 
ence, but in no sense constituting a logical necessity. The dimensions of 
any quantity are determined by the equations which define it in terms 
of the fundamental units. It is always possible to preserve the dimensional 
balance of our equations by increasing the number of fundamental units 
(dimensions) and, at the same time, introducing compensating dimen- 
sional constants. This is well illustrated in the case of temperature. 
Suppose that we define temperature in terms of a gas which obeys Boyle’s 
law. The equation of state of the gas will depend on the precise nature 
of our definition, but, owing to the fact that Boyle’s law prevails, it will 
always be of the form 


Boi Aw 


where @ signifies temperature, P pressure, V volume, and f an arbitrary 
function. If we set f(PV) = PV, then @ has the dimensions of work or 
energy. If we set f(PV) = (PV)?, then it has the dimensions of energy 
squared. If we set f(PV) = (1/K)PV, then we have the option of making 
K a numerical constant, independent of the choice of the units of P and 
V, in which case 6 again has the dimensions of work; or we may make 6 a 
new fundamental unit, independent of the fundamental mechanical units 
defining P and V, in which case K becomes a dimensional constant having 
the dimensions of energy per unit of temperature, i.e., energy per degree; 
or we may give @ some arbitrary definition in terms of any of the funda- 
mental units, in which case K is again a compensating dimensional con- 
stant. For example, odd as it sounds, we might give 6 the dimensions of 
time, in which case K would necessarily have the dimensions of energy 
per unit time, or power. From a logical point of view, all these definitions 
are equally valid. The only basis for choosing among them is convenience. 
So we see that it is meaningless to ask, ‘‘What are the dimensions of 
temperature?” We can only ask, ‘‘ What convention is actually adopted 
as to the dimensions of temperature?’ The answer to this question is 
that, however it is defined and whatever be the choice of our standard 
thermometer, temperature is always introduced as a new fundamental 
unit, accompanied by a corresponding dimensional constant. If we define 
temperature as being proportional to PV for an ideal gas, then this con- 
stant is known as the gas constant, and has the dimensions of energy per 
degree. Owing to the fact that temperature defined in this way turns out 
to be the same as the absolute temperature, ideal gases are of great 
interest and the gas constant plays a large role in physics. 

It will be seen from the preceding discussion what a complicated and 
subtle thing the familiar concept of temperature becomes when we try 
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to give it a precise definition. Its apparent simplicity is to be attributed 
largely to the frequency with which we use it in everyday life and the 
homeliness of the ordinary thermometers with which we measure it. 
But simple instruments are not always associated with simple concepts. 
The same experience which we have encountered in attempting to give a 
rigorous definition of temperature also arises in the case of many other 
familiar and apparently simple physical concepts when we try to give 
them an exact formulation. 


First Law 


The First Law of Thermodynamics is familiar to every student of ele- 
mentary physics as the ‘principle of the conservation of energy.”’ 
Familiar as it is, however, its full significance is not always understood 
as well as it might be, and many students probably have an unfounded 
sense of confidence in their understanding of it. The principle is often 
stated by saying that, when any closed system passes from an initial 
state to a final state, the sum of the heat absorbed and the work done is 
fixed. This implies that in an isolated system, which neither absorbs 
heat nor does work, there is some function of the state of the system 
which remains constant. This is called its energy. The principle finds its 
simplest illustration in the case of an isolated system in which only 
mechanical effects are involved. This is exemplified by a pendulum swing- 
ing in a vacuum from a frictionless suspension. In this case we know that 
the sum of the potential and kinetic energies of the bob remains constant. 
At the top of the swing, where the pendulum is, for an instant, at rest, 
the potential energy is at a maximum and the kinetic energy is zero; at 
the bottom of the swing, where the bob is moving fastest, the potential 
energy is at its minimum and the kinetic energy at its maximum. Of the 
two forms of energy either one always increases at the expense of the 
other. It is shown in discussions of mechanics that this state of affairs in 
which there is a constancy of the two forms of energy always prevails in 
isolated mechanical systems where the forces acting between the particles 
are of the type illustrated by gravitational and electrostatic attractions, 
that is, central forces which mathematically may be derived from a 
potential. If all the phenomena of the universe could be shown to be 
ultimately mechanical in character, just as heat can be interpreted in 
terms of the motions of the molecules, all the forces involved being of the 
type in question, then the law of the conservation of energy would follow 
at once from the principles of mechanics, and we could state without 
further consideration that in any isolated system the total amount of 
energy remains constant and that the energy of a closed system can only 

vary as a result of exchanges of energy with the surroundings. 
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Thermodynamics, however, proceeds without any such special 
interpretation. Indeed, much of its beauty and power arises from the fact, 
that it makes use of a minimum number of physical hypotheses and 
models, such as the mechanical theory of heat. From this point of view, 
in the absence of any independent definition of the concept of heat, it 
will be seen that the First Law, as we have stated it, is no law at all, but 
simply a definition. It embodies no information based on experience, since 
it involves only one experimentally determinable quantity, namely work. 
Actually, reflection shows that we can develop the First Law without 
introducing the idea of heat at all, simply on the basis of facts relating 
to the work done under different conditions when a system passes from 
one state to another. The law may then be given the following statement. 
It is always possible to effect the transition of a system from one state to 
another, provided the direction of the transition is not specified, solely by the . 
performance of mechanical work, without leaving behind any change in the 
state of any other system; and when this is done, the amount of work involved 
is independent of the way in which the work ts performed. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, we are required to raise the temperature of a certain mass of water by 
a certain amount, the pressure being held constant. This may be done in 
either one of the following three ways (among others): (1) We may stir 
the water with a paddle as in Joule’s experiment on the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. The mass of the paddle can be made indefinitely small 
in comparison with that of the water, so that the change of temperature 
of the paddle may be neglected, the only significant effects being the 
heating of the water and the performance of work. (2) We may expend 
the work in turning an electric generator which supplies a current to heat 
the water. Here again the mass of the resister which carries the current 
can be made negligible. (3) We may expend the work in compressing, and 
thereby heating, a gas in an insulated chamber, having previously per- 
mitted the gas to expand into a vacuum. The heated gas may then be 
allowed to come to thermal equilibrium with the water. The conditions 
may be so chosen that at the end of the process the water has the desired 
temperature and the gas its original temperature and pressure. The First 
Law tells us that, as an experimental fact, the mechanical work involved 
is the same in each case. Of course, it is a matter of experience to deter- 
mine what variables it is necessary to consider in defining the state of 
the system, in order that the First Law may be satisfied. These need not 
be identical with those which enter into the equation of state of the 
system; for example, in the case of an ideal gas, temperature alone 
suffices; in the’case of a metal condenser carrying a fixed electric charge, 
temperature, pressure, and the spacing of the plates are all involved. 
The important fact is that if we take account of an adequate number of 
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experimentally measurable variables, the law is satisfied. This is an 
experimental result which could not have been predicted beforehand. 
It leads to the proposition, which is sometimes used as a statement of the 
First Law, that it is impossible to construct an engine which will operate 
in a cycle (i.e., returning to the state from which it started), and give 
rise to no other result than the performance of mechanical work. Such a 
hypothetical machine is called a perpetual motion machine of the first 
class. 

The amount of work done by the system in passing from one state to 
another, when no effects remain in other systems, may, on the basis of 
the First Law, be written as 

W =H, — £; (1) 


where £ is a function of variables which define the state of the system, 
the subscripts 1 and 2 being used to denote the values of the function for 
the initial and final states of the system, respectively. The function E is 
called the energy of the system. 

It will be seen, from equation (1), that we can only determine differ- 
ences of energy; that is, we can specify the energy of a system only in 
relation to some particular chosen reference state, or ground state; in 
other words, energy contains an additive constant not accessible to 
experiment. Another point about energy which should be emphasized 
is that it is an extensive property: if two identical systems undergo 
identical changes of state, under the conditions we have assumed (no 
changes to be left in other systems) the work involved will be the same 
for both; that is, if we double the mass of a system, we double the work 
required to effect a given change of state. Consequently, we double the 
energy. 

Under other conditions than those assumed above, when, namely, the 
transition is associated with changes in the state of other systems, equa- 
tion (1) is in general not fulfilled; that is, the work done is not equal to 
the change in energy of the system in question. The difference is then by 
definition the heat absorbed, Q: 


Q=Ff,-—EF,+W (2) 


It will be seen that equation (2) is the algebraic form of our original state- 
ment of the First Law, which was pronounced unsatisfactory, as amount- 
ing simply to a definition of heat. Although, in accordance with our 
development of the subject, equation (2) still remains simply a definition 
of heat, it should not be overlooked that it embodies the First Law 
in so far as it makes use of the concept of energy, which originates from 
that law in accordance with equation (1). Consequently, when we make 
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use of this equation we are, in fact, introducing the First Law as an 
experimental principle. Equation (2) is often written in differential 
form as 

dQ =dE+dw (3) 


which, for many purposes, is more useful. It is significant that equation 
(2) provides a definition of heat which is wholly independent of the con- 
cept of temperature, for the state of the system, which determines E, 
may be specified entirely in terms of other variables, such as pressure 
and volume. 

Equation (2) shows that the dimensions of heat are those of BEeray.| 
Instead of expressing heat in terms of ergs, however, it is often conven- 
ient to express it in terms of a larger unit known as the calorie. This is 
the amount of work necessary to raise the temperature of 1 gram of water 
1° C and is equal to 4.183 X 107 ergs.! When the temperature of 1 gram 
of water rises 1° C as a result of the attainment of thermal equilibrium 
with some other body, no mechanical work being done on the water, we 
say that the water has received an amount of heat equal to 1 calorie. 
This suggests another way of looking at the subject, which is, in fact, the 
one that was first adopted historically. We might have developed the 
concept of heat independently of the First Law on the basis of changes of 
state of some standard system in the absence of mechanical work. Then 
we could have stated the First Law according to the original proposal, 
corresponding to equation (2). On the whole, however, the procedure 
would have been more difficult and confusing than that we have adopted. 

It is often possible, on the basis of the principles of mechanics or of 
electricity and magnetism, to express the work done by a system in 
terms of variables describing the state of the system. This will generally 
be true, and will only be true, if the system is in equilibrium with its 
surroundings as it undergoes a change of state. Under these circum- 
stances, the change of state is said to be a ‘‘quasi-statical”’ process. Thus, 
if the system is a compressible fluid which undergoes .an infinitesimal 
quasi-statical change of volume, dV, then the work done is given by P dV, 
where P is the pressure in the fluid. If the system is a rod or spring which 
undergoes a quasi-statical change of length, dL, the work done is —T dL, 
where T is the tension of the spring. If the system is a liquid whose surface 
is changed quasi-statically by an amount dS, then the work done is 
—v dS, where ¥ is the surface tension of the liquid. Or, if the system is a 
battery which delivers a charge, dq, quasi-statically, the work done is E dq, 
E being the voltage of the battery. The reason for specifying that the 


1 For the highest accuracy, we must, of course, specify the initial temperature of 
the water and the pressure. 
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change of state be quasi-statical if the work is to be expressible in the man- 
ner just illustrated will be clarified by considering the case of a compressi- 
ble fluid. If this expands without being in equilibrium with its surround- 
ings, the external pressure, which determines the amount of external work 
done, will be less than the internal pressure, P, and the work done will be 
less than P dV. Moreover, the process will involve turbulence and inequal- 
ities of pressure in the fluid so that it will be impossible to assign a precise 
value to P. In the limiting case where the expansion takes place into a 
vacuum, no work at all will be done, although the internal pressure will 
never vanish at any point in the fluid. A quasi-statical process, consisting 
as it does of a succession of states in which the system is always in equilib- 
rium with the external restraining forces, represents an ideal process 
which cannot occur in any finite time and has no preferred direction. 
It is, therefore, reversible, and after it has occurred, first in one direction 
and then in the opposite direction, everything will have returned to its 
original condition. It is to be thought of as a limiting process approached 
by either one of two opposite processes as the external forces approach 
the equilibrium values from opposite sides, the speed tending to zero. 

Whenever a system undergoes a change of state during which there is 
no exchange of heat with the surroundings, that is, when the only external 
effect is the performance of mechanical work, the process is said to be 
adiabatic. In accordance with equation (3), therefore, for every element 
of an adiabatic process 


dE +dW =0 (4) 


This equation is the embodiment of the First Law as it applies to adiabatic 
processes. Such processes are particularly important in discussions of the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, to which we now turn. 


Second Law 


A clue to the Second Law is to be found in the restriction regarding 
direction which we introduced into our statement of the First Law. In 
the discussion of the First Law, we outlined three different ways in which 
it would be possible to raise the temperature of a body of water solely by 
the performance of mechanical work, without leaving any changes in the 
state of any other system. Had we been required to lower the temperature 
of the water instead of raise it, it would have been impossible to effect the 
task in this way. This represents the fact that the generation of heat by 
friction, the production of heat by an electric current flowing through a 
resistor, and the free expansion of a gas are all irreversible processes. 
That is to say, they are processes which, once they have occurred, can 
never be undone if we take account of all the effects involved. The Second 
Law is concerned with the phenomenon of irreversibility. 
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The Second Law may be stated in a number of ways. The formulation 
of it given by Planck is as follows: It is impossible to construct an engine 
which will work in a cycle (thereby returning to its original state) and 
leave behind as a result of its operation no effects except the cooling of 
a heat reservoir and the performance of mechanical work. Such an engine 
has been called a perpetual motion machine of the second class, to dis- 
tinguish it from a perpetual motion machine of the first class, which is 
forbidden by the First Law. By ruling out a perpetual motion machine of 
the second class we are in effect saying that it is impossible to convert 
heat completely into work without producing any other effects. The 
second law as stated by Planck leads us at once to pronounce as irreversi- 
ble certain processes which in the light of experience we recognize to be 
such: e.g., the generation of heat by friction and the free expansion of a 
gas. Consideration shows that if we had any means of reversing either one 
of these processes without leaving behind any other effects, such means 
would constitute a perpetual motion machine of the second class. 

Another, somewhat more general and abstract, statement of the 
Second Law is that due to Caratheodory: Arbitrarily close to any given 
state of any closed system there exists an unlimited number of other 
states which it is impossible to reach from the given state as a result of 
any adiabatic process, whether reversible or not. This statement is to be 
interpreted in terms of the geometrical representation of the state of a 
system by a point in an n-dimensional space, the position of the point 
being fixed by n Cartesian coordinates, one for each of the n independent 
variables required to define the state of the system. (In the case of a gas, 
the number of such variables is two, e.g., pressure and temperature, and 
the state of the gas can be represented by a point in a plane; but in 
general the value of n will be greater than this, and it will be necessary 
to make use of a space of a greater number of dimensions to represent the 
state of a system.) The law means, then, that in any arbitrarily chosen 
element of volume in this space, which contains the given point, there are 
infinitely many other points which it is impossible to reach, starting from 
the given point, by any adiabatic process. 

From this statement of the law as it stands, it is not immediately 
possible to say just what states are forbidden. On the basis of experience, 
however, we see how the principle is illustrated in certain familiar cases. 
If we consider a mass of any substance at pressure P and temperature @, 
we recognize at once as an inaccessible point one having the coordinates 
P and 6’, where 6’ < 8, or if we consider a mass of a nearly ideal gas such 
as hydrogen at V and @, then we recognize as an inaccessible point one 
having the coordinates V’ and 6, where V’ < V. If these points were not 
inaccessible, we should be able to reverse the generation of heat by friction 
and the free expansion of a gas. 
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From either of the above statements of the Second Law, that of 
Planck or that of Caratheodory, it may be deduced that for any system 
there exists a function, S, of the state of the system which has the prop- 
erty that, when the system undergoes any process whatever, then for 
each element of the process 

dQ 

aS > (5) 
where Q refers to the heat absorbed and 7'(@) is a single valued function 
of the empirical temperature, @. The term 7'(6) is what is known as the 
absolute temperature, and S the entropy. The inequality sign corresponds 
to a spontaneous and, therefore, irreversible process, and the equality 
sign to the limiting case of a reversible process. Equation (5) is the 
mathematical expression of the Second Law in the same way that (3) 
is the mathematical expression of the First Law. Just as the First Law 
leads to the concept of energy as an attribute of a system determined 
uniquely by its state, so the Second Law leads to the concept of entropy 
as another attribute of a system determined uniquely by its state. Both 
entropy and energy, as quantities determined solely by the state of a_ 
system, are sometimes spoken of as potentials. Expressed as functions 
of the variables defining the state of the system they both satisfy the 
conditions for an exact differential.2 There is, however, a feature of 
entropy represented by the inequality sign in equation (5) which has no 
counterpart in the case of energy. This corresponds to the fact that 
entropy is associated with irreversibility and direction and that the 
Second Law is in a sense a historical principle, whereas the First Law 
embodies simply a principle of conservation. In an isolated system the 
entropy is capable of increasing spontaneously out of nothing whereas | 
the energy necessarily remains constant. 

We shall now proceed to develop the concepts of entropy and absolute 
temperature and deduce the fundamental equation (5), as the mathemati- 
cal embodiment of the Second Law, from the statement of the law as 
given by Caratheodory. 

We shall begin by considering the states accessible from a given state, 
P, of a system by any reversible adiabatic process. It will be clear that 
foe states, together with P, will be represented by a continuous set 
of points in an n-dimensional space having one dimension for each of the n 
variables 21, 42 . . . %, necessary to fix the state of the system. Now 


* If y is regarded as a function of x; and Z2, then the condition that dy is an exact 
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these points must occupy either a volume or an (n — 1)-dimensional 
surface in the n-dimensional space containing P. No further limitation of 
their distribution need be considered, since only one restriction among 
the variables can arise from the single condition of a reversible adiabatic 
process.* If the points occupied a volume, containing P as an interior 
point, then there would certainly be a violation of the Second Law (as 
given by Caratheodory). On the other hand, if P were a point in the 
bounding surface of the volume, then, though there would still be points 
inaccessible from P, the law would be violated for any point situated 
within the volume, since if two points, P’ and P’’, are both accessible 
from P by a reversible adiabatic process, either one is accessible from the 
other by way of P. It follows, therefore, that the points accessible from 
P must all lie in a surface passing through P. Such a surface is called an 
adiabatic surface. (If n = 2, as in the case of a gas, this surface is of 
course a line.) It may be extended indefinitely in the n-dimensional space. 
Any curve in the surface corresponds to a reversible adiabatic process, 
and conversely any adiabatic process involving a point situated in the 
surface corresponds to such a curve. The adiabatic surface will be defined 
by a relation between the n variables, which we may write: 


its, te * * * S,)-— constant (6) 


Consequently any curve corresponding to a reversible adiabatic process 
will conform to the relation 


af af Selhtas lees 
az, tT 37, du + + 3, itn 0 (7) 





But it must also satisfy the condition for an adiabatic process. By the 
First Law, this condition is 


dQ =dE+dw =0 (8) 


Since we are concerned only with reversible processes, we may express 
dW as well as dE as a differential expression in terms of the variables 
Z,; * * * £, Which define the state of the system. If, having done this, we 
compare the two equations (7) and (8), it is cledr that the coefficients of 
the infinitesimals in the two cases must be proportional to one another. 


*It might be thought that this condition, involving a relation between the vari- 
ables, would automatically imply that the points lie on an (n — 1) dimensional sur- 
face. This is not so, since the condition is expressed in terms of a differential equation 
and it is by no means clear whether this can be integrated. Indeed it is precisely with 
this fundamental point that we are here concerned. 
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The proportionality factor, which we may call M, will be a function of 


@1, 2 . . . Zn. Consequently we can write 
_ dE + dW 9 
af = (9) 
or 
d us dw 
et ee ae 


The factor M is, therefore, an integrating factor (sometimes called an 
integrating denominator) for the expression 


dE + dW = dQ 


and we see that such a factor must always exist in the case of any reversi- 
ble process. The establishment of this fundamental point marks the first 
step in the derivation of equation (5). 

At this point, before going on, it is relevant to call attention to the 
fact that the proposition we have just reached regarding the existence 
of an integrating factor would hold in any case if we were concerned with a 
system characterized by only two independent variables, for it is a general 
mathematical principle that any differential expression in two variables 
has an integrating factor. It is only when we consider systems the defini- 
tion of whose state requires more than two variables (systems having, 
as we may say, more than two degrees of freedom) that the principle 
becomes an expression of the Second Law. 


This explains a fact that would otherwise remain something of a puzzle, namely, 
that it is possible, on the basis of the First Law alone, to derive an expression for the 
efficiency of a Carnot engine consisting of a perfect gas (with only two degrees of 
freedom), though in the general case, where the nature of the engine is not specified, 
this can only be done with the aid of the Second Law. Such a derivation is often found 
in books on thermodynamics prior to the discussion of the Second Law. 


The next step in the development of the Second Law is to introduce 
the concepts of absolute temperature and entropy. In doing this, we begin 
by calling attention to another general proposition regarding integrating 
factors. This is the proposition that, if an expression admits of one inte- 
grating factor, 7, then it admits of an infinity of others also, each corre- 
sponding to a different integral, f. This is illustrated by the expression 


dx + a + ~ de 


for which it is easy to verify that either WZ = 1/yz, corresponding to 


f = xyz, or M = z, corresponding to f = In (1/xyz), is an integrating 
factor. There are infinitely many others. The various integrating factors 
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are, however, not independent of one another, owing to the fact that the 
corresponding integrals are functionally related. Thus if f’ and f” are two 
such integrals, f’ is always expressible as a function of f’’, and vice versa. 
If M’ and M” are the corresponding integrating factors, we can write 


M’ df’ = Mi" ay (10) 
or 
hi oagee df” 
iced () 


Since df’’/df’ may be expressed as a function of either f’ or f’’, this shows 
that, although in general M’ and M” will both be functions of all the 
variables 1, £2 . . . tm, M’/M" is expressible as a function of Ge a da 
only. As between the various integrating factors of which an expression 
is susceptible, there is in general nothing to choose except on grounds 
of simplicity. In the case of thermodynamic systems, however, owing to 
the phenomenon of thermal equilibrium, there is one particular integrat- 
ing factor for the fundamental expression dE + dW = dQ, formulated 
for a reversible process, which is of unique significance because it is the 
same for all systems and depends only on the empirical temperature. 
This is what appears in equation (5) as the absolute temperature. 

The existence of absolute temperature, associated with entropy, as 
an integrating factor for dQ = dE + dW for a reversible process can be 
established in the following manner. We begin by considering a system 
composed of two bodies in thermal equilibrium with one another. We 
assume the state of each body to be definable by two variables, which 
may be conveniently chosen as the empirical temperature, 0, and the 
volume, V; @ will of course be the same for both bodies. For each of the 
bodies considered separately, and for the whole system, there will exist 
integrating factors. Consequently, we may write 


M, df; — dE, + dw, (11) 
M, df — dk» te dW. 
M df = dE + dw 
these three equations referring to body 1, body 2, and the whole system, 
respectively. Now, by the First Law,? 


dE, + dE, +dW,+ dW, = dE + dw (12) 
Therefore, df, which we know to be exact, is given by: 
M, M, 
df = ow Wit ap th (13) 


* Since in the reversible process any work done by the first body on the second 
must be equal and opposite to that done by the second on the first, dW = dW, + dWo. 
Also, in the absence of any mutual energy of the two bodies, dE = dE, + dE». 
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This shows that f is a function of f; and f2 only, so that M,/M and M2/M 
must be functions of these two variables exclusively; M,, on the other 
hand, will depend only on @ and V; or, since f; is a function of 6 and V; 
only, on 6 and f;. Similarly, M2 will depend only on @ and f2; 7, however, 
will depend on @ and both V; and V2, or on 4, fi, and fs. Consideration 
shows that these conditions of dependency can be satisfied if and only 
if M,, M2, and M are expressible in the following way: 


M, = oF (@) WY 
Mz = oT (0) ¥!2) (13.1) 


where c is an arbitrary constant. If therefore we introduce as a definition 
$= | vi Naf (14) 


we can write for body 1, on the basis of (11), 
M, df, — T dS, — dE, + dw, (15) 


If we identify 7, which is a function solely of the empirical temperature 
and must be independent of the particular properties of either system, 
with absolute temperature, and S; with the entropy of body 1, we see 
that this equation represents, for body 1, just what we set out to establish. 
Exactly the same considerations apply to body 2. As regards the whole 
system, it follows from equation (12) that 


dE + dW 
a aie dS, + dS» (16) 


If we introduce S = S, + S2 as the entropy of the whole system, this 
becomes identical with the expression for either of the component bodies; 
S as the sum of S,; and S2 is of course completely determined by the state 
of the system. The principle, therefore, holds for the whole system, as 
well as for each component body. 

The same result may also be shown to apply to any system whatever, 
provided only we take account of an adequate number of variables. If, 
therefore, we make use of the concept of heat, which results from the First 
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Law, the Second Law tells us that, in the case of any system, there exists 
a function, S, called entropy, of the variables which specify the state of 
the system, such that 

ise 


= (17) 


where dQ is the heat absorbed during any reversible process and T is a 
universal function of the empirical temperature, called absolute tempera- 
ture. Equation (17) is the same as equation (5), with the inequality sign 
omitted. We have succeeded, therefore, in our derivation of that equation 
in so far as it applies to reversible processes. 


At this stage of the argument, it is worth pausing to discuss a point which might 
otherwise be a source of some perplexity to the reader. We have pointed out that, if 
an expression admits of one integrating factor, it admits of an infinity of others also. 
This must, of course, apply to dQ. Why then should there not be a variety of integrat- 
ing factors for dQ, each, to be sure, of the form given by equation (13), but each 
involving different functions, 7(@) and y(f)? If this were so, then the uniqueness of 
absolute temperature (and entropy) would disappear. The answer to this is that there 
is indeed an unlimited number of integrating factors for dQ, each of the form 7'(4)y¥(f), 
and each corresponding to a different integral, f, but that the function 7'(4) involved 
in each is exactly the same. The differences reside wholly in the y(f). A simple proof 
of this is as follows. Suppose that there are two such integrating factors, M’ and M”, 
corresponding to the integrals f’ and f’”’, respectively, and that these involve different 
temperature functions, 7”(@) and 7’’(@). Then 


M'=T'(@y'(f’) and M" = T'(6)v'"(f") 
But by (10) 


iS , af" 
M" = M's, 


where df’/df’’ may be expressed as a function of either f’ or f’’. Consequently 


T’ (oy (f") = T’(0)Y'(f’) or 


Since the functions df’/df’’ and y’(f’) may both be expressed wholly as functions of f”, 
this demands that 7”’(6) = 7’(@) and that y"(f’)/¥'(f’) = df’ /df'’. So we see that 
the two temperature functions are identical. It is also instructive to verify that, 
although the integrals f’ and f” are different, the corresponding entropies, defined as 


S= fv (faf’ and Ss’ = fw df” > 
are identical like the temperature functions. This follows immediately when we write 


# ad i nie i U 
8” = if vg") Te af = if v(t ) Sep df 


= [ ving’ = 8' 
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It is apparent, therefore, that absolute temperature and entropy are both unique 


functions. : 
The question might also arise whether we could not have employed the same line 


of argument as that already given to the case where the systems are at pressure 
equilibrium in order to establish the existence of an integrating factor depending only 
on the pressure. The answer is that we could, but actually equilibrium of two systems 
does not demand equality of pressure as it does equality of temperature; therefore, 
the procedure does not lead to any universal function and has no significance. 


The task of determining the absolute temperature as a function of 
the empirical temperature, 6, will be accomplished if we can discover an 
integrating factor, depending only on 6, for any one particular system. A 
perfect gas serves the purpose. A perfect gas is a hypothetical substance 
whose properties are assigned on the basis of an extrapolation from the 
properties of actual gases as the temperature is increased and the pressure 
is reduced. It is a substance which obeys Boyle’s law, and whose energy 
depends only on the temperature.‘ For such a substance, undergoing a 
reversible change of volume, 


TdS = dE +dW = C,dé+ PdV (18) 


in which C, is a function of 6 only. Since, by Boyle’s law, PV is also a 
function of @ only, say ¢(@), we have 


t(@)dV 


dE + dW = C, d@ + V 


(19) 





It will be seen that ¢(@) is an integrating factor of this expression. It is, 
therefore, proportional to the absolute temperature. Consequently, if we 
define the empirical temperature as being proportional to PV fora perfect 
gas, then it becomes proportional to the absolute temperature. The pro- 
portionality factor simply has the effect of fixing the size of the degree. 
In this connection the reader should refer to our earlier discussion of the 
concept of temperature. Under ordinary conditions, such gases as hy- 
drogen and nitrogen conform to the behavior of perfect gases very closely, 
and may, therefore, be used to define the absolute temperature scale 
with a high degree of approximation in accordance with the equation 
PV = RT. At low temperatures, however, all gases show significant de- 
partures from ideality, and in order to fix the scale of absolute tempera- 
ture in the lower range it is necessary to study their behavior in detail. 
We need not go into this matter here. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the concept of absolute temperature points to the existence of an 
absolute zero, at approximately —273.1° C, absolute temperature being 
always positive. 


4 Actually these two attributes of a perfect gas are not independent, but each is an 
expression of the other, as will be shown below in connection with equation (37.5), 
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With the establishment of a scale of absolute temperature, it becomes 
possible, by means of equation (17), to determine the entropy change of 
any closed system undergoing a reversible process on the basis of calori- 
metric measurements alone, without any knowledge of how to formulate 
dk + dW in terms of variables describing the state of the system. It 
should be emphasized that this entropy change will depend only on the 
initial and final states of the system, being independent of the path. 
From such measurements it is possible therefore to assign the entropy of 
any system in any state with reference to some arbitrarily chosen stand- 
ard state. Beyond this, however, in the absence of some further principle, 
we cannot go, entropy, like energy, containing always an additive con- 
stant inaccessible to measurement. As we shall see later, an additional 
principle, commonly called the Third Law of Thermodynamics, makes 
it possible to obtain absolute values of entropy, subject to certain limita- 
tions. This is intimately related to the statistical interpretation of en- 
tropy as representing the degree of randomness of a system. 

It now only remains, in developing the Second Law, to consider en- 
tropy in relation to irreversible processes and to deduce the inequality 
sign in equation (5). In doing this we shall begin by restricting ourselves 
to adiabatic processes and show that in any irreversible adiabatic process 
the entropy of the system involved always increases. Consider a nearly 
perfect gas such as hydrogen at low pressure. Its state is completely 
determined by its entropy and volume. By suitably changing the external 
pressure, it will be possible to bring the gas to any desired volume, 
whether the conditions be adiabatic or not. Here we assume them to be 
adiabatic. Then, if the change of volume occurs reversibly, it follows from 
equation (17) that the entropy must remain constant. On the other hand, 
if it occurs irreversibly, the entropy must either always increase or always 
decrease, for if this were not so it would be possible to bring the gas 
to any desired volume and entropy, that is, to any desired state, as a 
result of purely adiabatic processes, which would contradict the Second 
Law. To determine which alternative holds, we have only to consider 
some one irreversible process. Now it can be seen from equation (18) that 
the free expansion of a nearly perfect gas into a vacuum, which occurs 
at constant temperature, involves an increase of entropy, for this equa- 
tion will be obeyed with a high degree of approximation, and we are, of 
course, only concerned with a matter of sign. It follows, therefore, that 
whenever the gas undergoes any adiabatic change of state, its entropy 
must always increase, or, in the limiting case where the process occurs 
reversibly, remain constant. The same must be true of every other sys- 
tem. Otherwise, by combining such a system with a perfect gas, we could 
carry out processes equivalent to one in which the entropy of the gas 
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was made to decrease adiabatically. So we see that in any irreversible 
adiabatic process the entropy of the system involved must always in- 
crease. This shows that the inequality sign of equation (5) holds for all 
irreversible processes which are adiabatic. 

In order to show that it holds for all irreversible processes generally, 
it is necessary to consider a process which is not adiabatic. Let us, there- 
fore, fix our attention on a system (1) which undergoes an irreversible 
process during which heat is absorbed. We may suppose that the heat 
absorbed in this process is all derived from another system (2), which 
is at the same temperature as the first and undergoes only reversible 
changes of state. The two systems together constitute a larger system, 
which, since no heat is supposed to be exchanged with the surroundings, 
must conform to the considerations of the last paragraph. Consequently, 


dS = dS; + dS: > 0 


But, since system 2 undergoes only reversible changes of state while 
giving up the amount of heat dQ to system 1, 
dS» == Bical 


L 


Substitution of this expression for dS» in the preceding equation leads at 
once to the inequality 7’ dS; > dQ, which for system 1 is identical with 
the inequality of equation (5). Since the argument is quite general, we 
may drop the subscript 1, and obtain (5) in its general form. In case the 
system in question is not at uniform temperature, which is possible since 
it is not supposed to be in equilibrium, we may rewrite the inequality (5) 
as: 
Tuas > ag 


where Tax iS the maximum value of the temperature at any point in the 
system. If we add an equality sign to provide for the limiting case of a 
reversible process, this equation may be regarded as the complete em- 
bodiment of the Second Law: 


Dinas OS 2 dQ (20) 


It has required some pages of rather close reasoning to arrive at the 
mathematical expression of the Second Law represented by equations 
(5) and (20). It might well be asked, why should we not have avoided 
all this trouble by stating the law by means of these two equations in the 
first place, instead of deriving them from a verbal principle. This would 
have been much easier. After all, is it not the primary aim of science to 
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arrive at equations which when developed yield results corresponding 
to the observations? Here the question arises as to whether there should 
be a unique relationship between the equations and the observations. In 
other words, is it necessary to show both that the observations imply the 
equations and that the equations predict the observations? If we answer 
this question in the affirmative, then there is some justification in proceed- 
ing as we have done. On the other hand, is it clear that the verbal state- 
ment from which we have deduced the equations is a logical consequence 
of our observations any more than the equations themselves? The answer 
is no, as must be the case for any such generalizations, verbal or math- 
ematical, which are based on a limited number of experiments. It would 
seem, therefore, that we might have spared ourselves much pain by start- 
ing at once with the mathematical formulation of the Second (and, for 
that matter, the First) Law. Similarly, many books on electricity and 
magnetism begin directly with Maxwell’s equations, and deduce other 
relations from them. The justification for proceeding as we have done is 
to be found not in the logic of the situation, but rather in the fact that 
by so doing we have certainly gained a deeper insight into the subject 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


Irreversible Processes 


The Second Law, as expressed in equation (5) or (20), enables us 
at once to establish the irreversibility of various processes. A good exam- 
ple is the flow of heat from a hotter body to a cooler body. Let us denote 
the two bodies by 1 and 2, and their temperatures by 7; and T», respec- 
tively, and suppose that an amount of heat, dQ, flows from 1 to 2, dQ 
being so small that the temperatures of the two bodies are not appreciably 
altered by the heat transfer. Let us further suppose that no other trans- 
fer of heat is involved and that any changes of volume which occur during 
the process are reversible. Then, by equation (17) for body 1, 


_ _ dQ 
dS; = — Ty 
and for body 2 
as, =< + @& 
ds = T> 


For the system as a whole 
dS = dS, + dS» 


Consequently since T; > T2, 


1 
dS = dQ (. = x) me 
2 1 
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Since, from the point of view of the system as a whole, the process is 
adiabatic, this means that it is irreversible. This result, of course, corre- 
sponds with one of the most universal facts of experience. 

Another example is the process in which a weight falls to the bottom 
of a closed chamber. When the weight comes to rest, its kinetic energy 
is converted into heat, with the result that there is a rise of temperature 
of the system comprising the chamber and the weight. To show that this 
process is irreversible, we may compare it with an alternative one which 
leads to exactly the same result as far as the system is concerned. In this 
alternative process the weight, instead of falling freely, descends slowly 
(not necessarily reversibly) while raising an external opposing weight of 
nearly equal magnitude, and heat is absorbed by the system from the 
surroundings in an amount sufficient to produce the same rise of tempera- 
ture as in the original process. Since the two processes lead to the same 
result as far as the system is concerned, the change in entropy of the sys- 
tem, is the same in both. For the second process, the integral 


- d 
| dS > / io 


is greater than zero, since dQ and Tx are both positive. In the first 
process, on the other hand, no heat is absorbed, so that 


qQ 
| Coe 


Consequently, for the first process 


dQ 
[as si / Dee 


and it follows from equation (20) that the process is irreversible, as we 
know it to be. The universal agreement. between predictions of irreversi- 
bility based on equations (5) and (20) and the facts of experience may be 
regarded as the proof of the Second Law. One single case of disagreement 
would suffice to disprove the law, but none has ever arisen. 

It should be emphasized that irreversible processes are such that, 
once they have occurred, it is impossible to restore things completely 
to their original condition. This does not mean, of course, that a given 
irreversible process, e.g., the free expansion of a gas, cannot be reversed 
at the expense of some other process involving other systems. After the 
reversal has occurred, however, there will remain changes in the state of 
other systems. If this were not so, then, for the larger system which 
includes these additional systems called into play, we should have a 
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decrease of entropy in the absence of any interaction with its surround- 
ings, that is, as a result of an adiabatic process. This, however, is contrary 
to equation (5). 

The steady increase of entropy in nature as a whole, accompanying 
the playing out of spontaneous and, therefore, irreversible processes, sets 
it off in marked contrast to energy, which remains unchanged in past 
and future alike. It makes it, in fact, as we indicated before, a kind of 
historical concept, related to the direction of time. In statistical me- 
chanics, entropy is interpreted in terms of the probability or degree of 
randomness of the state of a system. The increase of entropy in nature 
associated with the passage of time means, therefore, an increase of ran- 
domness, and we may think of the course of history as representing a 
steady growth of disorder of the universe as a whole. 

The intimate connection between the concepts of entropy, probability, 
and time were given a novel interpretation by A. 8. Eddington. He sug- 
gested that our very recognition of the direction of time, that is, our dis- 
tinction between past and future, is not something immediate but is 
derived from our apprehension of probability, related as it is to entropy; 
we recognize a later state of affairs in relation to an earlier one on the 
basis of the different degrees of randomness of the two. This point of 
view, however, appears to ignore the fact that it is only on the basis of 
a primitive sense of time’s direction that we recognize a state of greater 
randomness as following one of less. Is it not possible to imagine a world 
in which there would be a steady increase, rather than a steady decrease, 
of order? This happens, however, not to be our world. 


Maximum Work, Equilibrium, and Free Energy 


The necessary and sufficient conditions for the reversibility or irre- 
versibility of a process, which result from the Second Law, are contained 
in equation (20). After combination with (3), which is the expression of 
the First Law, this gives 


TdS > dE+daw (21) 


assuming the system to be at uniform temperature. It is, of course, to be 
understood that the equality sign corresponds to reversibility, the in- 
equality sign to irreversibility. . 
A significant fact which emerges from this relation is that the maxi- 
mum work realizable from a process, when it occurs reversibly, is not equal 
to the decrease of total energy of the system involved, as might be sup- 
posed on the basis of the First Law, but is determined by the expression 
(T dS — dE). Depending on whether dS is positive or negative, the maxi- 
mum work will be either less or greater than the decrease of energy. 
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Any difference will, of course, be represented by heat given out or ab- 
sorbed. This initially surprising result is a consequence of the Second 
Law. A familiar illustration of it is provided by the reversible expansion 
of a perfect gas which throughout the process remains in thermal equilib- 
rium with a heat reservoir. As the gas expands, it does work (W = {[P dV), 
and, since the energy of the gas depends only on the temperature, which 
remains constant, this work must be entirely paid for by the heat ab- 
sorbed from the heat reservoir. The gas, as it were, goes into debt to its 
surroundings to provide for the work of expansion. In other cases, such 
as various chemical reactions, where dS is negative, a certain amount of 
the energy liberated is unavoidably ‘‘spilled over’”’ as heat, and is wholly 
unavailable for work even in a reversible process. 

For certain purposes, it is convenient to break up the term dW into 
two terms, one, dW’’, representing the work done by the system against 
the pressure of the surroundings, and one, dW’, representing the work 
done against any additional forces that may be involved. Depending on 
whether or not any changes of volume which occur are reversible, dW” 
will be equal to or less than P dV, where P is the pressure in the system. 
Consequently (13) may be written as 


TdS 2 dE+PdV + dw’ (22) 


with the same understanding as before regarding the equality and in- 
equality signs. The term dW’ may be regarded as the “useful”? work 
done by the system over and above the unavoidable pressure volume 
work involved during the process. Just as relation (21) imposes an upper 
limit to the total work, so relation (22) imposes an upper limit to the ‘‘ use- 
ful” work realizable from a process. This may be expressed in three differ- 
ent ways, one when it occurs at constant energy and volume, one when it 
occurs at constant entropy and volume, and one when it occurs at con- 
stant energy and entropy: 

dW’ S T(dS) zy (23) 

dW' < —(dE)sy 

dW’ < —P(dV) sr 


Relations (23) lead at once to three equivalent criteria of equilibrium 
for the important case of a system subject to no restraints except the 
pressure of the surroundings. In the absence of all restraints except pres- 
sure, dW’ must necessarily be equal to zero, for there is nothing other than 
pressure for the system to work against. Consequently the three relations 
(23) formulated as equalities, corresponding to the case of reversibility 
in which the system is in a state of equilibrium, reduce to 


(dS)rv = 0, (dE) sy = 0, (dV)szr = 0 (24) 
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Processes at constant energy and volume, or constant entropy and 
volume, or constant entropy and energy, such as those implied by 
equations (23), are not common and are hard to realize experimentally. 
Processes at constant temperature and pressure, on the other hand, 
corresponding to the case where the system involved is in pressure and 
temperature equilibrium with its surroundings, occur constantly and are 
easy to produce in the laboratory. Clearly, it is desirable to have an ex- 
pression for the maximum ‘‘useful”’ work, over and above the pressure 
volume work, for such processes. This would also provide a useful criterion 
for equilibrium. Such an expression may be obtained very simply with the 
aid of a new variable first introduced into thermodynamics by Gibbs and 
now known as the Gibbs free energy or simply as the free energy. We 
shall denote it by F. It is defined as 


Kote Py ars (25) 


Like the variables H, V, and S which it contains, F is an extensive prop- 
erty, completely defined by the state of the system. Unlike # and S, 
however, it contains not only an undetermined constant (from E), but 
also an undetermined constant (from S$) multiplied by the absolute tem- 
perature. By introducing F into equation (21), we obtain at once 


dF < —SdT + VdP — dw' (26) 


This equation is directly applicable to processes at constant temperature 
and pressure and shows that for such processes the ‘“‘useful’’ work, dW’, 
done by the system is equal to or less than the decrease of free energy: 


dW’ < —(dF)r,p (27) 


The appropriateness of the term free energy for the function F is apparent. 
Unlike the energy itself, the free energy is a quantity whose decrease sets 
a definite limit to the amount of ‘‘useful’”’ work (i.e. the amount of work 
over and above the inevitable pressure-volume work) which the system 
is capable of doing when exposed to the temperature and pressure of the 
surroundings. 

Like the relations (23), (27) leads to a criterion of equilibrium for a 
system free of all restraints except external pressure. For such a system 
dW’ must be equal to zero, and consequently for a system in equilibrium 


(dF )rp = (28) 


Equation (28) is, in every way, the equivalent of each of the three equa- 
tions (24) as a condition of equilibrium. Owing to the fact that it is for- 
mulated in terms of constant temperature and pressure, however, it is 
more generally useful. It is easy to show that (28) holds as a criterion of 
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equilibrium even where the system consists of two or more phases, all 
at the same temperature, but each at a different pressure, provided 
only that we interpret the subscript P to mean constancy of pressure 
in each phase. This follows directly from equation (22), if we break 
up the terms dE, dS, and P dV into a sum of terms, one for each phase: 
dE = dE, +dE.+ :--;TdS = T(dS; + dS2+ - -*); 


PdV = P,dVi,+ P2dV2+ i ie 


Heat Content, or Enthalpy 


In addition to the two fundamental thermodynamic functions, energy 
and entropy, it has proved useful to introduce another, namely, the free 
energy, dealt with in the last section. There is still one more function, 
the use of which considerably simplifies certain thermodynamic discus- 
sions. This is what is called by some authors enthalpy and by others heat 
content. We shall denote it by H. The heat content of a system is defined 
as 


ane py " (29) 


It will be seen that it is an extensive property, and that, involving 
as it does the energy H, it contains an undetermined constant. In gen- 
eral, H is not a very useful function except for processes occurring at 
constant P; but these are in practice the most important. Whenever a 
system undergoes a reversible change of state at constant pressure, 
dH = dE + Pav. If no other work is done than the pressure volume 
work, {P dV, dH will be identical, by the First Law, with the heat ab- 
sorbed. In the case of chemical reactions occurring at constant pressure, 
the change of heat content is the same as what is measured as the heat 
of the reaction. The reason for making use of the function H, rather than 
heat itself, is that the former is a thermodynamic function depending 
only on the state of the system, whereas the latter is not. On account of 
this, the heat content is susceptible to mathematical treatment not ap- 
plicable to the heat itself. . 


Expressions for the Change of the Fundamental Thermodynamic Functions 


As we have pointed out, the First Law (dE = dQ — dW) and the 
Second Law (dS = dQ/T for a reversible process) provide a general basis 
for determining, respectively, the energy and the entropy of any system. 
In each case, however, the result will contain an undetermined constant 
corresponding to the arbitrary choice of a reference state. Subject to the 
limitations imposed by this fact, the values of energy and entropy so 
obtained may be used to fix the values of the enthalpy and free energy 
of the system in accordance with the fundamental definitions of these 
quantities, for the only other variables involved are P, T, and V. It is 
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not sufficient for our purposes, however, to leave the matter of the eval- 
uation of the four thermodynamic functions at this very general level. 
On the contrary, it is important to derive expressions for various differ- 
ential coefficients involving each of them, e.g., (@S/@T)p and (OF /dP)r. 
Such expressions are not only useful in reckoning changes of the various 
functions, but are indispensable in the development of various basic 
thermodynamic relations. We shall devote this section to the task of 
developing a few of the more useful expressions and to discussing and 
applying them. 

Let us begin with the free energy, F. This is completely determined 
by the state of the system. Since for a system of fixed composition we may 
assume the state to be defined by P and 7° we may write 


oF oF 
dF = (3), aT + (5). dP 


At the same time, if the system undergoes a reversible change of state 
without the performance of any work except pressure volume work, 
equation (26) becomes 


dF = —Sd7T + VdP (29.1) 
Comparison of these equations shows that 
or 
pele Pp 30 
hy : sal) 
and 
oF 
deed eo 30.1 
(3 ), ale 


For some purposes, it is convenient to reformulate equation (30) in 
terms of H instead of S. From the definition of 
F=E+PV—-TS=H-TS 
it follows that 





Consequently (30) may be rewritten as 
GP ire 
ys) 7 
If this equation is multiplied by 1/T and rearranged, it gives 


1( oF = ce) rye (30.2) 
T \OT/p T? OT \T/p (Ke 


‘If other variables are required to define the state of the system, these may be 


supposed to be held constant. 
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The terms (0F/0T)p and (dF/dP)r are the two most important first 
derivatives of F. Since volume is a directly measurable quantity, (dF /dP)r 
is subject to no uncertainty. On the other hand, (dF /dT) p, being equal to 
— S, will contain an unknown constant unless we can establish a basis for 
determining absolute values of the entropy. This reflects the fact, to which 
we have already called attention, that the free energy itself contains not 
only an undetermined constant but an undetermined constant multiplied 
by the temperature. As we shall see later, the so-called Third Law of 
Thermodynamics makes it possible to obtain values of the entropy and 
consequently to determine this constant. Actually, the limitations en- 
suing from the presence of an undetermined constant in the entropy 
are not so serious as might be expected, since in most cases we are only 
interested in differences of free energy and entropy. This is brought out 
in the problem of deriving the so-called Clausius-Clapeyron relation, 
which may be accomplished with the aid of the two differential coeffi- 
cients first obtained. 

If a liquid and its vapor, or a solid and its vapor, or a solid and the 
corresponding liquid exist together at equilibrium, we know that the 
pressure is completely determined by the temperature. The question im- 
mediately arises, how does the equilibrium pressure vary with tempera- 
ture. A direct solution of this problem results from the use of free energy. 
We shall distinguish the two coexisting phases by subscripts 1 and 2. 
Suppose that n units of the substance (it makes no difference whether 
the unit is the gram or the gram molecule) pass from phase 1 to phase 2 
at Po and To. Owing to the condition of equilibrium, the change of free 
energy associated with the process is zero: 


AF = nF, — nF, = 0 
or F,—F,=0 


Now the problem before us consists in finding a relation between P and T 
such that at any other pair of values which conform to the relation it 
will also be true that 
AF = 0 
The condition for this is that 
dAF =Q or dF, — dF, = 0 

By writing 

: oF OF 5 

dF 5 — je fi —~ =lc > 
2 (3) az + (22) ap S,dT + V.dl 


and the corresponding expression for dF, we see that this condition 
becomes 


dP » So —- Si 
yale Pe ah (31) 
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Here S; — S; is the difference between the entropy of a unit of substance 
in phase 2 and in phase 1, the two phases being at equilibrium. It is given 
by the heat absorbed divided by the temperature when a unit of substance 
passes (reversibly) from phase 1 to phase 2. At constant pressure, the 
heat absorbed will be equal to AH, so that S. — S; = AH/T. Similarly, 
V2 — Vj, represents the change of volume accompanying the process. 
Consequently, the solution of the problem becomes 


dP AH 
dT a PAY, ea 
This fundamental relation is called the Clausius-Clapeyron equation. If 
we know AH and AV as functions of temperature, it may be integrated. 
It will be seen that the troublesome constants contained in S; and 8S, 
are not involved in the result, being without effect on the value of AH. 

Let us now turn to differential coefficients involving the entropy. 
There are three of these which are of particular interest, namely, 


2). (8), aa (8) 
aT) p’ a7 Py ae aR Jy 


Since in any reversible process, the entropy change is given by the heat 
absorbed divided by the absolute temperature, the first two of these may 
be at once equated to the specific heat at constant pressure and the 
specific heat at constant volume, respectively, each divided by the 





temperature: 
Oo \ea Cs oS\ _ C, 
(23). =p and (33) = 7 (33) 
As regards the third, since dF is an exact differential and consequently 
OF oF 
dT dP aP oT 


it follows at once from (30) and (30.1), that 


as aV 
(3), re! (5), ee 


The quantity (0V/dT)p is simply the change of volume with temperature 
at constant pressure, which can be easily determined by experiment or 
obtained from tables giving the coefficient of thermal expansion.*® 


6 This coefficient is usually given as fractional change of volume with temperature 


, 1 fav aV 
or pressure, i.e., a8 7 |=), rather than aT) pr" 
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A fourth differential coefficient, sometimes of use, may be immediately 
formulated in terms of measurable quantities on the basis of (34). This is 


a8) _ (as) (a) @Y) () an 
Ava OP /r aV/r OT] p\dV/r 


Since by a mathematical principle applicable to any three quantities 
subject to a functional relationship, 


(=r), (Gr), Ge), =~! 


this may be alternatively and more compactly written as 


as aP - 
(=) = a (35.1) 


Expression (34) is of particular interest. Since, in general, any sub- 
stance expands with rise of temperature, equation (34) shows that in- 
creasing the pressure (at constant temperature) decreases the entropy. 
In terms of the statistical interpretation of entropy to be developed later, 
this means that compression must lead to a decrease of probability or an 
increase of order in the arrangement of the molecules; in the case of a 
liquid, there is an approach toward the regular packing characteristic of 
the crystalline state. There is one interesting and familiar exception to 
this, however. Water, in the temperature range 0° to 4°, shows an anoma- 
lous decrease of volume with increase of temperature. Since this implies 
an increase of entropy with pressure, it must mean that, in the tempera- 
ture interval in question, pressure has the unexpected effect of breaking 
up an ordered arrangement of the molecules. An indication of why this 
should be so will be gained by consideration of ideas regarding the struc- 
ture of water presented in Chapter 2. 

Equation (34) has another interesting application in connection with 
the problem of relating the absolute temperature to the empirical tem- 
perature. As we have pointed out, even when we define empirical tem- 
perature in terms of a gas thermometer, it will show a significant diver- 
gence from absolute temperature at sufficiently low temperatures. The 
problem is, therefore, a very real one. If we introduce the empirical tem- 
perature, 6, we may rewrite equation (34) as 


().-- 
aP t] 7 00 P aT 
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After multiplying both sides of this equation by T and rearranging, we 


obtain 
( vr). 


dé as 
‘K A 
ee) 


The denominator of the right-hand member is, by the Second Law, the 
ratio of the heat absorbed to the change of pressure, at constant 6, in 
any reversible process. It can be measured in principle at least for the 
system constituting the thermometer as a function of 6. The numerator 
is, of course, an expression which will be given by the definition of 6. 
(For example, @ might be defined as proportional to the volume of the 
system at constant pressure, in which case (@V/00)p would be equal to 
the proportionality constant.) We have, therefore, the means of inte- 
grating this equation on the basis of experimental data on the behavior 
of the system, and thereby determining T (or In T) in relation to @. 

A further illustration of the practical value of equation (34) is pro- 
vided by the following problem. A mole of water at 100° is allowed to 
evaporate irreversibly into a region where the pressure is one-tenth of an 
atmosphere. What is the change of entropy? We may solve this problem 
by replacing the actual process by an alternative, reversible one leading 
to the same result. In this alternative process the water first evaporates 
reversibly at a pressure of one atmosphere. Then the pressure in the vapor 
is reduced, also reversibly, to one-tenth of an atmosphere. In the first 
part of the process, the change of entropy is given by the heat of vaporiza- 
tion of the water (9700 calories per mole) divided by the absolute tem- 
perature, 373°. In the second part of the process, the change of entropy 





| ee 
Q, 
SiS 
Q, 
= 
< 





P=\o 
aV 
on the basis of (34) may be set equal to — i 4). dP. In order 


P=1 
to evaluate this integral, we may assume the vapor to obey the ideal 
gas law: 

PV = kT 


with the gas constant R = 1.99 calories per degree. We then find 


Cae 
pT Je. oF 

OV P» 

— = — ln 10 
| (F), dP = R ln Ge) R in 


and 
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Making use of numerical values, we obtain for the net result of the whole 
process 


AS = 9700473 + 1.99 In 10 
= 26.0 + 4.6 = 30.6 calories per degree per mole 


Let us now consider the differential coefficients involving the energy. 
By the same kind of reasoning as that involved in the derivation of (29.1) 
from (26), we obtain from (22) the equation 


di = 7 dS: — P dV (37) 
which expresses # as a function of S and V. Equation (37) shows at once 
that 

dE 
picid) fe 37 .1 
(3). : ( ) 
and 


OE 
(3). meas 


In addition to these two fundamental expressions, it is desirable to derive 
others which show the way in which energy is related to the more readily 
controlled pairs of variables, T and P, and T and V. It is not difficult to 
obtain such expressions. As regards (@E/dT)y, it follows at once from 


(37) that 
= 
oT V ” oT V 


Since 7'dS represents heat, the right-hand side gives heat absorbed at 
constant volume divided by the rise of temperature. This is Cy, the specific 
heat at constant volume. Consequently 


aE 
ony = C, (37.2) 


oF ay); as OV _n ‘ av wn 
(3). ere ey P (Sr i Crh od (35). (37.3) 


in which Cp is the specific heat at constant pressure. As for the variation 
of £ with pressure at constant temperature, (37) shows that 


(25) “pe _ p (av 
aP y i oP T aP T 


or, taking account of (34), 


OB oe OV . av n 
(37), piel (27). — (2), (37.4) 


Similarly 
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The analogous expression for the change of energy with volume at con- 
stant temperature follows similarly from (37), for by that equation 


dE\ _ ,, (as: 
(7). - 7 (P),-? 
Combination of this with (35.1) yields 


(33), -T (2), tp (37.5) 


Equation (37.5) has an interesting application to any substance which 
obeys the gas law: 


PY = nhl 
where n is the number of moles of substance. For such a substance 
oP nk 
(3). TF (37.6) 


When this is substituted in (37.5), the right-hand member becomes equal 
to P — P = 0, which shows that (@E/dV)r = 0, or in other words that 
the energy is independent of volume. At the same time we have the 


relation 
68), - GB.) 
VJ, \@P/r\aV/r 


It follows, therefore, that the energy is also independent of pressure. 
Consequently it depends only on temperature. The substance therefore 
fulfills the two criteria of a perfect gas. It is of interest to observe that 
the condition that the energy depend only on the temperature is actually 
less specific than the gas law. It may be easily verified that if we replace 
the gas law by 

Pf(V) = RT (37.7) 
where f(V) is any continuous function of volume, the same result follows. 
Conversely, if (@£/9V)r = 0, it can be shown that 


Pf(V) = RT 


where R is a constant. For in this case, from (37.5), 


(2) by 
P \aT/y 


After separation of the variables and integration, this gives 


InT =InP+ ¢(V) 
or Pf(V) = RT 
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As a conclusion to the discussion of partial derivatives, we turn 
finally to the heat content, H. Here there is only one derivative which 
we need consider. This gives the relation between the temperature coeffi- 
cient of H and the heat capacity at constant pressure, Cp: 


aH 
ear =(, (37.8) 


Equation (37.8) follows at once from the fact that an increment in H, 
at constant pressure, represents the heat absorbed by the system. 


Partial Molal Quantities 


The equations we have developed thus far are perfectly general, 
subject only to the condition that the system to which they are applied 
be a closed one, that is, that it suffer no interchange of matter with its 
surroundings during the process under consideration. Although this is a 
condition that we shall often want to retain, nevertheless, in many 
applications of thermodynamics, particularly to problems of chemical 
equilibria and equilibria in multiphase systems, it is desirable to introduce 
a concept which arises from the consideration of the effect of varying the 
amounts of the different materials present in a system. This is the con- 
cept of partial molal, or partial specific, quantities. 

Let us consider a one-phase system, and let X be any extensive prop- 
erty of the system such as volume or energy, i.e., a property whose value 
is proportional to the total mass of the system. Then X will be a function 
not only of the several physical variables such as pressure and tempera- 
ture which define the state of the system but also of the variables nj, 
Nz... My, Which specify the total amounts of the r components present 
in it. These latter we shall call the composition variables. Let us now 
suppose that the physical state of the system is completely defined by 
the two intensive variables, P and T. Then we can write 


_ ox ax aX 
ax = SF ap + Fart YX an (38) 
i=] 











The differential coefficients aX/dn;, P and T being held constant, are 
called either partial molal or partial specific quantities, depending on 
whether the n’s are expressed in terms of moles or grams. We shall speak 
of them hereafter as partial molal quantities and denote them by X;. 
It should be emphasized that partial molal quantities are always defined 
in terms of constant temperature and pressure. If other physical variables 
besides temperature and pressure are required to define the state of the 
system, then of course it becomes necessary to specify these also in the 
definition of the partial molal quantities. 
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The physical meaning of partial molal quantities is best understood 
from an example. Let us choose as our system a solution containing only 
two components, salt and water, which we may denote by subscripts 1 
and 2, respectively, and let us identify X with the total volume of the 
solution. Then the differential coefficient X,, signifying (@V/dn,)p.rn, = 
Vi, is what is called the partial molal volume of the salt in the solution. 
It represents the increase of volume of the solution, per mole of salt added, 
when the actual amount added is so small in relation to the total quantity 
of solution as to leave its composition essentially unchanged. If we plotted 
the measured volume of the solution against the amount of salt added 
to a given amount of water, then the quantity V; = (0V/dn,)p,7.,, would 
be represented by the slope of the curve. It would, of course, depend at 
any point on the composition of the solution and on temperature and 
pressure. It may be thought of as the volume occupied by a mole of salt 
in the solution, though this is in a sense a fiction. The differential coeffi- 
cient V2 = (0V/dn2)p.r.n, would represent the same concept applied to 
the water. 

It is an attribute of X, as an extensive property, that if each of the 
composition variables, ;, is multiplied by any factor, then X itself is 
multiplied by the same factor, pressure, temperature, and any other in- 
tensive property necessary to define the physical state of the system 
remaining constant. In mathematical language the same thing may be 
stated by saying that X is a first-order homogeneous function of the 
composition variables, ;. Now according to a mathematical principle 
known as Euler’s theorem, it follows that for such a function, X, we can 


always write 
on = a Xin; (39) 


This shows how any extensive ie may be expressed in integral 
form in terms of the corresponding partial molal quantities and the 
composition variables, 7;. 

For most purposes, we are not interested in the absolute size of the 
system, and it is convenient to substitute for the composition variables, 
n;, the corresponding mole fractions, N;, defined by 








Nim pda (40) 


: 
Ni 
i=1 
It will be noted that, since the N’s must all add up to unity, the number 
of independent mole fractions is one less than the number of components. 
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In order to introduce mole fractions, we may divide both sides of equation 
(39) by =n;. We then obtain, as an alternative expression, denoting by x 
the value of the property X per mole of total components: 


<—— y XN; (41) 
i=1 


It should be observed that the quantity on the left is now no longer an 
extensive property but the corresponding quantity referred to one mole 
of material, regardless of how the mole is made up of the various compo- 
nents. For example, in the case of the salt solution, the corresponding 
volume would be the volume of that amount of solution which is contained 
in all one mole, partly salt, partly water. 

If we differentiate (39) in the most general manner, we obtain at once 


dX = DX; dn; + Bn; dX; 
Combination of this with (38) gives 


ox aX - 
Gabe dP — Ce dT — » Ni; dX; = 0 (42) 


This is a fundamental relation between the variations of partial molal 
quantities, which are, of course, functions of all the variables (P, T, 2) 
necessary to define the system. At constant temperature and pressure, 
(42) becomes simply 





zn; ax; = 0 (43) 
or, in terms of mole fractions, 
ZN; ax: — 0 


The significance of (43) is brought out by the example of the salt solu- 
tion considered above, in which X was identified with volume. If we 
think of N, (mole fraction of salt) as the independent variable, we can 
write 
dV, dV» 
Ni aN, = —N, dN 
This shows that if the partial molal volume of the salt increases with addi- 
tion of salt the partial molal volume of the water must decrease corre- 
spondingly. The behavior of one quantity is determined by that of the 
other. 
We offer some comments on the values found experimentally for 
partial molal volumes and heat capacities. The partial molal volumes of 
organic compounds in dilute aqueous solutions can generally be expressed 
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as sums of contributions by the constituent atoms or groups—carbon 
9.9 ce/mole, hydrogen 3.1, nitrogen 1.5, hydroxyl oxygen 2.3, sulfur 15.5, 
and so on. This was shown by J. Traube in the late nineteenth century; 
he also showed that an additional term for the whole molecule, called the 
covolume and amounting to approximately 13 cc/mole, had to be added 
to the sum of the terms for the constituent atoms in order to obtain agree- 
ment between calculated and observed partial molal volumes. The co- 
volume is taken as having the same value for all molecules, regardless of 
their size. 

Partial molal volumes of ionic solutes are almost always low, in that 
the volume occupied by a dilute aqueous solution of a salt is less than the 
sum of the volumes occupied by the salt and water separately. In some 
cases, indeed, the partial molal volume of the solute is actually negative. 
For instance, if a little anhydrous magnesium sulfate is added to pure 
water, the liquid actually shrinks. The occurrence of such an effect is 
readily understandable in terms of our picture of the structure of water 
as presented in Chapter 2. The magnesium ion, with its high charge and 
small radius, exerts a powerful electrostatic effect in orienting and com- 
pressing the surrounding polar water molecules, which become packed 
closely around it in the intense electrical field. The larger sulfate ion 
exerts a similar but less pronounced effect. The result is that the volume 
decrease due to the closer packing of water molecules more than counter- 
balances the volume increase due to the addition of the magnesium and 
sulfate ions. This volume decrease is known as electrostriction. It is 
always found when ionic groups pass into aqueous solution, being most 
pronounced for ions of high charge and small radius. 

Electrostriction effects are also readily recognized in solutions of 
organic dipolar ions. For instance, the partial molal volume of glycine 
(+H;N-CH2-COO-) in water at high dilution is 43.5 cc/mole. On the 
other hand, the partial molal volume of the isomeric substance glycol- 
amide (HO-CH2-CONH.) is 56.3 cc/mole. The difference is due to the 
electrostriction of the water molecules around the two charged groups in 
the glycine. Similarly, the partial molal volume of a-alanine (*H;N- 
CH-CH,-COO-) is 60.6 cc/mole, while that of its uncharged isomer 
lactamide (CH;;CHOH-CONH,) is 73.2 cc/mole. The partial molal vol- 
ume of B-alanine ((H;N-CH2CH2-COO) is about 2 cc smaller than that 
of a-alanine; that is, the electrostriction becomes greater as the oppositely 
charged groups in the dipolar ion are moved further apart. 

Owing to the electrostriction effects mentioned above, the partial 
molal heat capacities of most salts also have negative values in water; 
for the electrostriction causes the neighboring water molecules to become 
more or less rigidly attached to an ion or an ionic group, so that their 
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motion of translation and rotation is greatly inhibited, with a consequent 
decrease in the heat capacity of the system. Similar effects are also found 
on comparing the partial molal heat capacities of dipolar ions with those 
of their uncharged isomers. Further discussions of these phenomena are 
given by Cohn and Edsall (1943, Chapters 7 and 16), by Edsall (1953, 
p. 565 ff) and by Gucker, Klotz and Allen (1942). An excellent general 
discussion of partial molal properties, and the methods of determining 
them from experimental data, has been given by Glasstone (1947, 
Chapter XVIII). 


Chemical Potentials 


In chemical thermodynamics, much use is made of a variety of partial 
molal quantities such as partial molal volumes, energies, heats, heat 
capacities, entropies, and free energies. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant are the partial molal free energies (0F'/0n;)p,7,n,; Which are com- 
monly referred to as chemical potentials and denoted by uy, after Gibbs. 
It is these which are the decisive quantities in all chemical equilibria. 
Owing to their great importance, it is worth while to set down together 
some of the principal relationships involving chemical potentials specifi- 
cally which result from the general equations just presented. 

Since (0F/dP)r = V and (dF/dT)p = —S, equation (38), applied to 
free energy, is 


dF 
where Mi 


V dP — SdT + Xu; dn; (44) 
(OF /On;) p,r,n; 


The subscripts P, 7, n; indicate that pressure, temperature, and the 
masses of all components except component i are held constant in the 
process denoted by the differentiation. Similarly (39) and (41) become, 
respectively, 


F= Dun; (45) 
and ‘ 
F= Lui; (46) 
Also (42) becomes 
—VdP+SdT + Xn; dy; = 0 (47) 


which, at constant temperature and pressure, reduces to 


Dn; du; = 1) (48) 
or ZN; du; == () 


This last equation, which corresponds to (43) and is called the Gibbs- 
Duhem relation, is of great significance. In a two-component system, 
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for example, it enables us to calculate the chemical potential of compo- 
nent 2, if that of component 1 is known over a range of composition. 

At this point, it might be interjected that the concept of chemical 
potential may be given an alternative and equivalent definition to that 
just offered, as a partial derivative of energy instead of free energy. 
Actually this is the definition originally proposed by Gibbs. Gibbs’ defini- 
tion may be obtained at once from ours by substituting into (44) the 
definition 

F=E+PV—-TS 


in differential form. This yields the equation 


which expresses FE as a function of S, V, and the n,. It follows that 


ee _ (0k 
owe Gos a (4) (50) 


Still other definitions of u; are possible, in terms of the heat content, H, 
and the quantity A = E — 7S, sometimes called the ‘‘Helmholtz free 


energy’: 
- (2) & 
ah ONi/ 8, P,n; ON) 7,V,n; 


We mention these definitions of u;, however, merely to show that the 
same chemical potential may be defined in terms of several sets of inde- 
pendent variables. In chemical, and especially in biochemical, practice, 
it is generally most convenient to take pressure and temperature as the 
independent variables, and we define u; experimentally as dF'/dn; by (44). 

Before we pass on to applications of the concept of chemical potential, 
it is worth while to obtain expressions for its variation with pressure and 
temperature. These follow at once from (44). Since dF expressed as a 
function of dP, dT, and the dn; is an exact differential, the second-order 
cross derivatives, e.g., 0°F/dP dn, and 0°F/dn; OP, are equal to one 


another. Consequently 
Omi av * 
~ Non, ae 51 
(34) (ae) Vs (51) 
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Thus the familiar relations applicable to free energy itself carry over to 
chemical potentials except for the distinction between total and partial 











Similarly 
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— §; (52) 


molal quantities. 
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Phase Rule 


The concept of chemical potential finds immediate application in the 
study of the equilibrium between two or more phases. The condition of 
equilibrium is that for any infinitesimal change of the system consistent 
with the prevailing constraints the change of free energy be zero, the 
temperature throughout the system and the pressure in each phase re- 
maining constant. Now the only constraint imposed on the system is that 
it be closed, that is, that there be no net gain or loss in the total amount of 
any component in the system as a whole, although there may, of course, 
be exchanges between different phases. Clearly this demands that the 
chemical potential of each component be the same in all phases. If it 
were different for any component in two phases, 1 and 2, then as a result 
of the passage of dn moles of that component from one of these phases 
to the other there would be a change of free energy, 


dF = dn(u2 — p1) 


different from zero. This is contrary to the condition of equilibrium. 

This result provides the basis of the phase rule, which we shall now 
formulate as it applies to a system of any number of phases all at the 
same pressure as well as the same temperature. Since the chemical poten- 
tials in each phase are functions of the variables which define the state 
of the phase, the equality of the potentials imposes restrictions on these 
variables. Suppose that the number of components in the system is 8, 
and that the number of phases is a. Then the number of composition 
variables required to characterize each phase will be 8 — 1, since, of 
course, it is only the relative amounts of the different components that 
matter. The total number of composition variables applicable to the whole 
system (a phases) will, therefore, be a(8 — 1), and the total number of 
variables, including temperature and pressure, will be a(8 — 1) + 2. At 
the same time, for each component, the equality of the potentials in the 
a phases involves a — 1 independent relations between the variables, one 
phase serving as a reference phase. The total number of restrictions arising 
from all the 8 components is, therefore, B(a — 1). The difference between 
the number of variables and the number of restrictions gives the number 
of independent variables. This is referred to as the number of degrees of 
freedom of the system. It follows from what has just been said that the 
number of degrees of freedom, taking account of pressure and tempera- 
ture, is 

a(8 —1)+2-—P(a—-1) =24+68-e (53) 

This relationship between the number of phases, number of components, 
and number of degrees of freedom is called the phase rule. It was first 
recognized by Gibbs. 
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It is worth while to discuss one or two applications of this fundamental 
principle. Let us first consider a system containing only one component 
but two phases, such as liquid water in contact with ice. Then the phase 
rule tells us immediately that there is only one degree of freedom. Since 
there is only one component, no composition variables are involved. It 
follows, therefore, that the pressure is uniquely determined by the tem- 
perature, and vice versa. We have already discovered the nature of the 
dependence in the Clausius-Clapeyron relation embodied in equations 
(31) and (82). 

In the case where a third phase, e.g., the vapor phase, is added, the 
number of degrees of freedom is reduced to zero. That is to say, the pres- 
sure and temperature are uniquely fixed. They determine what is called 
the triple point. In the case of water, the triple point occurs at a pres- 
sure of 4.5 mm Hg and a temperature of +0.0075°. 

The triple point may be represented as a point on a graph of which 
the ordinates and abscissae give pressures and temperatures, respectively. 
The equilibrium of two phases will then be represented by a line on the 
graph passing through this point whose slope is everywhere determined by 
the Clausius-Clapeyron relationship. There will be three such lines, one 
for each of the three ways of choosing two phases from three, and these 
lines will all meet at the triple point. Such a graph, representing the 
equilibria between the various phases, is called a phase diagram. It often 
happens that a substance in the solid state is capable of existing in several 
distinct allotropic forms. For example: solid water exists in six such allo- 
tropic forms of which ordinary ice is one. In such cases, the phase diagram 
becomes quite complex, as shown by Fig. 1, which represents water. It 
still remains true, however, that only three lines intersect at a point, 
since not more than three phases can exist together. This follows from the 
fact that the coexistence of three phases reduces the degrees of freedom 
of a one-component system to zero. There are, therefore, a number of 
triple points for a substance like water. 

There are several general features of the phase diagram of a one- 
component system which are worth pointing out before we pass on to 
multicomponent systems. If we consider any line on such a diagram, 
then the phase which is stable on the high-temperature side of the line 
is the phase of higher heat content. This follows directly from the fact 
that at a point on the line the free energies of the two phases are neces- 
sarily equal, since the line represents an equilibrium, but that on either 
side of the line the stable form must have a lower free energy than the 
other. Since the rate of change of free energy with temperature (at con- 
stant pressure) is —S, it follows that in order that the high-temperature 
form may have a lower free energy than the other at any point to the right 
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of the line it must have a higher entropy and consequently a greater heat 
content. Similarly the form stable on the high-pressure side of such a 
line is the form of smaller volume. This follows by a strictly analogous 
piece of reasoning, taking account of the fact that (@F/dP)r = V. 

It is an experimental fact that, of two phases in equilibrium, the phase 
of higher heat content is generally also the phase of larger volume, and 
whenever this is so it follows from equation (32) that the corresponding 
line on the phase diagram must have a positive slope. There are, however, 
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Fic. 1. Phase diagram of water and of various types of ice, asa function of pressure 
and temperature. 


rare cases, of which liquid water in equilibrium with ordinary ice is one, 
in which the opposite is true. In such cases the corresponding line on the 
phase diagram has a negative slope. Whatever the slope of the lines on a 
phase diagram, however, it is always true that any line produced through 
the triple point lies between the other two lines, as illustrated in Fig. 2, 


eh the three phases are denoted by subscripts 1, 2, and 3. Since, by 


dP 13 H; — H, 


ar ~ TV) 
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and similarly for the other lines, this means that if 


H,—H,_ H;— H, 
re Vey, ee 
then 


H;—H,_ H;— H, 
Veal Var 7 


and conversely. A proof of this is as follows. On the basis of the principles 
of the last paragraph, it will be seen for the case illustrated above that 


Vs>V2>Vi 


It follows from this that both the products (V2 — V;)(V3 — V,) and 
(Vs — V2)(Vs — Vj) are positive quantities. We may, therefore, clear 
the two expressions (54) and (55) of fractions without affecting the in- 
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Fic. 2. One of the possible types of intersection of the pressure-temperature 
curves in a one-component system near the triple point. 


equalities. When this is done, however, they become identical, as may be 
easily verified, which shows that either expression may be derived from 
the other. 

In the case of a multicomponent system the number of variables is 
increased by the composition variables, and it becomes possible for more 
than three phases to exist together, e.g., solid salt, ice, an aqueous salt 
solution, and vapor. The question may immediately be raised as to 
whether in such cases the basic argument underlying the phase rule is 
applicable, since the solid phases often contain only one of the compo- 
nents, as does ice. If so, then no composition variable is required to fix 
the state of the phase (e.g., ice), as was presupposed in the argument. 
Reflection shows, however, that the difficulty here is illusory: if one com- 
ponent is excluded from one of the phases, it is true that the number of 
variables is diminished by one, but so too is the number of restrictions, 
since the chemical potential of the excluded component in the phase in 
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question does not come into play. In determining the number of degrees 
of freedom of a system, we may, therefore, always proceed as if each 
component were present in each phase and apply the phase rule as it 
stands. 

There is a question that may have been a source of perplexity to the 
reader in regard to the triple point of water which may appropriately be 
discussed here. It was pointed out that this point corresponds to a tem- 
perature slightly above zero (0.0075°), where the vapor pressure of water 
is 4.5 mm. Yet it is well known that under ordinary conditions the melting 
point of ice is exactly zero degree, this temperature being in fact defined 
in terms of the equilibrium of ice, liquid water, and water vapor. The 
answer to the apparent inconsistency is that by ‘‘ordinary conditions” 
we mean that the ice-water system is exposed to the atmosphere. This 
means that the system is no longer a one-component system, and that 
we have the additional degrees of freedom and additional restrictions 
associated with the presence of all the additional components contrib- 
uted by the air, e.g., oxygen, nitrogen, argon, carbon dioxide, and traces 
of other vapors. The presence of these components is bound to affect the 
equilibrium. Let us denote their number by r. Then the total number of 
components, taking account of water, is r + 1, and the phase rule tells 
us that the number of degrees of freedom is (r + 1) + 2 — 3 = r. The 
composition of dry air, however, is fixed and determines the values of 
r — 1 composition variables in the vapor phase. Hence, the actual num- 
ber of degrees of freedom is really only r — (r — 1) = 1. But if the total 
pressure is also fixed, at one atmosphere, even this one variable is ex- 
hausted and the temperature is uniquely determined. Under these con- 
ditions, it is zero, different, of course, though only slightly different, from 
what it is in the absence of the air. Physically the difference may be 
attributed in part to the effect of hydrostatic pressure on the two con- 
densed phases (ice and water) and in part to the effect of gases dissolved 
in the liquid phase. : 

The number of components in a system, it should be emphasized, is 
the number of chemical entities whose amounts in the system may be 
fixed independently of one another. Sometimes there is a question as to 
whether or not there may be a chemical equilibrium, representing a 
reaction, between certain substances. If so, of course, the number of 
components in a system containing the substances is reduced by one, 
since, without going into detail, it is clear that the condition of equilib- 
rium must determine the relative amounts of the substances. Whether 
or not such equilibrium prevails may, therefore, be determined on the 
basis of the phase rule by exploring the number of degrees of freedom of 


the system. This is illustrated by the case of a solid amino acid. say 
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glycine, in contact with gaseous hydrochloric acid in a vapor phase. The 
question is, does the hydrochloric acid react with the amino acid to pro- 
duce solid glycine hydrochloride as a new phase? If so, the phase rule 
tells us that there will be only one degree of freedom. If, therefore, we 
fixed the temperature of a gas-tight chamber containing the amino acid 
and a gas phase of hydrochloric acid, then the pressure would remain 
constant regardless of the amount of the hydrochloric acid introduced 
until at last the pure glycine phase was exhausted. On the other hand, if 
there were no reaction, the pressure would increase on addition of gaseous 
hydrochloric acid according to the gas laws.? Experiment shows that it is 
the former alternative which is in fact realized. The use of the phase rule 
to settle such questions as this is of considerable importance. 


Activities 


It is easy to see that if a volatile component is present in two phases 
equilibrium demands that its vapor pressure be the same in each. Other- 
wise, if the two phases were brought into contact with a vapor phase the 
component would distill over from one phase to the other. But equilib- 
rium also, of course, demands an equality of chemical potentials. Vapor 
pressure must, therefore, be a very direct expression of chemical potential. 
The relation between the two is a matter we shall now consider. It leads 
us directly into the concept of activities. 

Let us begin with the simplest case, that of a pure gas. Since, as we 
have shown, (dF /dP)r = V, it follows that at any one temperature the 
free energy of the gas is given as a function of pressure by 


= {VdP 


If we assume the gas to be ideal, then this becomes 
r-[ ats dP = nRT In P + const. (56) 


in which n denotes the number of moles under consideration. The con- 
stant of integration is determined by any pair of values of F and P. 
We have denoted the total pressure on a system or phase by the symbol 
P, using p to denote the vapor pressure of a component of the system. 
For a pure one-component system, p = P, if the vapor phase is present 
alone, or in equilibrium with the liquid or solid phase or both. We 
therefore denote the pressure in a one-component gas phase by p, to 
emphasize the analogy with the equations for systems of two or more 


7 The same thing would be true if there were a reaction but the glycine hydro- 
chloride formed a solid solution in the glycine. 
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components, which will be discussed below. On this basis we rewrite 
(56) as: 
F — F° = nRT In me 


where F° is the value of F at p = p®. For a pure substance the chemical 
potential (dF /dn)p,r is the same as the free energy per mole. The above 
relation tells us, therefore, that the chemical potential of an ideal gas may 
be expressed as 


wu? = RT In = RT Ina (57) 


The quantity a defined by (57) is called the activity of the gas. By 
definition the state of unit activity is the standard state. Clearly this 
corresponds to p = p° and p = u°; p® and p° are, therefore, the pressure 
and chemical potential respectively of the gas in the standard state. We 
are, of course, at liberty to choose the standard state as we please. It 
should be emphasized that the chemical potential, like the free energy 
from which it is derived, contains an undetermined constant, although 
in the difference un» — u° this constant cancels out. 

Equations (56) and (57) were derived for an ideal gas. For a gas 
which is not ideal, the integral RT/V dp is no longer exactly equal to 
RT |n (p/p°). The integral may, however, always be formulated as 
RT In p plus a function of p. That this is so is evident if we express V as 


v= "t+ $(p) 


which is surely possible. It follows from this that for an imperfect gas 
equation (57) is to be replaced by the equation 


wu = RP InP? = RT Ina (58) 


In so far as this equation relates activity to chemical potential it is the 
same as (57), and indeed constitutes fhe universal definition of activity; 
on the other hand, as regards the relation of activity and chemical 
potential to pressure, it is different owing to the presence of the factor 
f(p). It is generally only in gases at high pressure that f(p) differs much 
from unity. In the systems with which the biochemist deals, however. 
the pressures commonly encountered are of the order of one atmosphere, 
or less, and it is generally unnecessary to take account of departures 
from the ideal gas law in discussing the chemical potentials of vapors, 
and we may take activity as proportional to vapor pressure without 
significant error. We shall do this hereafter, applying equation (57). 

The question next arises as to the chemical potential of a gas in a 
mixture of gases. We shall show that this is related to the partial pressure 
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of the gas in the same way that the chemical potential of a pure gas is 
related to the total pressure. The partial pressure of a gas in a mixture is 
equal to the mole fraction of the gas in the mixture times the total pres- 
sure. This is what is called Dalton’s law. In a sense, however, it is no law 
at all but only a definition, and the partial pressure is a fiction, since we 
have no way of measuring separately the pressure due to one component 
only. It is true, to be sure, that the total pressure calculated by assigning 
to each gas the pressure it would exert in accordance with the gas law in 
the absence of all other gases, and by taking account of the amounts of 
all the gases present, agrees with the observed pressure. But this would 
hardly justify the extension of equation (57) or (58) to partial pressures 
were it not for a further experimental fact of great significance. This 
involves the behavior of hydrogen in a mixture of gases separated from 
pure hydrogen by a piece of hot platinum foil. Under these conditions 
the hydrogen passes readily through the foil while the other gases are 
held back. The foil acts as a semipermeable membrane for hydrogen. 
Now at equilibrium it is found that the pressure of the hydrogen in the 
phase where it exists alone is the same as its calculated partial pressure 
in the mixture of gases constituting the other phase. Since at equilibrium 
the chemical potential of the hydrogen must be the same in both phases, 
and since we know that equation (57) is valid for the pure phase, it fol- 
lows that the chemical potential of the hydrogen in the mixture is related 
to its partial pressure according to equation (57) or (58). This holds for 
hydrogen. Unfortunately no other membranes selectively permeable to 
other gases are known. Nevertheless there is nothing to prevent our 
extending the principle to all other gases, and in fact there is every 
practical reason to do so. We may, therefore, treat partial pressures like 
total pressures in reckoning activities and chemical potentials. 

We turn now to the question of the activities and chemical potentials 
of components present in solid and liquid phases, that is to say, in con- 
densed phases. Here again vapor pressure is of fundamental importance. 
The partial pressure of a volatile component in a gas phase in equilib- 
rium with a condensed phase is spoken of as the vapor pressure of the 
component zn the condensed phase and is taken as equal to or propor- 
tional to its activity there. In the light of what has been said, this is a 
perfectly justifiable procedure, owing to the necessary equality of chem- 
ical potentials in all phases at equilibrium, provided only that we are 
content to treat the vapor as a perfect gas. We may, therefore, apply 
equation (57) to calculate the chemical potential of a volatile component 
in a condensed phase, although vapor pressure is not a property which 
ean be determined from measurements on the condensed phase itself. 
Even when we are concerned with volatile components, it is the aim of a 
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thermodynamic treatment to relate chemical potentials, as determined 
from vapor pressures in the gaseous phase, to the composition of the 
liquid phase, often most rationally expressed in terms of the mole frac- 
tions of the components. In dealing with nonvolatile components, such 
as salts, amino acids, or proteins, we must find other ways of determining 
the chemical potentials. First, however, we consider systems of volatile 
components. 


Ideal (or Perfect) Solutions and Raoult’s Law 


The most convenient point of reference in our discussion is what 
G. N. Lewis has called the ideal solution, in which the vapor pressure 
and therefore the activity of each component, at a given pressure and tem- 
perature, is proportional to its mole fraction in the solution. If the pure 
component is chosen as the standard state, then its activity is equal to 
its mole fraction. Let the vapor pressure of pure component 7, at the 
given pressure and temperature, be p,°. Then in an ideal solution, if the 
mole fraction of component 7 is N;, its vapor pressure p; is Np;° and its 
activity is (p:/p;°) = N;. No actual solution can be expected to be rig- 
orously ideal, just as no actual gas is a perfect gas, but some solutions of 
very closely related substances approach the ideal—for instance, benzene 
and toluene, or ethylene bromide and propylene bromide. The form of the 
curve for the partial vapor pressures in a two-component ideal solution is 
shown in Fig. 3. The curves for the two components, as a function of the 
mole fraction of either component, are straight lines, and the total vapor 
pressure is also a linear function of composition, as shown by the dotted 
line. 

A further characteristic of an ideal solution is that the components 
must mix without change of volume, and without absorption or evolution 
of heat; that is, AV = 0 and AH = 0 for the mixing process. This is to 
be expected, since in an ideal solution the different kinds of molecules 
must be so similar that any one molecule in the solution interacts with one 
of another species in essentially the same way as it interacts with one of 
its own kind. If the solution is to remain ideal over a range of pressure 
and temperature, it can be shown from thermodynamic principles—see 
equations (62) and (63) below—that AV and AH of mixing must be zero 
over this range. 

The molal chemical potentials of the components of an ideal solution 
are given by the expressions 


Hi— pw = RTIn N, (59) 
we — we = RT In N, (60) 
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If we mix N, moles of component 1 with N2 moles of component 2, to 
make one mole of mixture, then the free energy of mixing, per mole of 
mixture, is 


AF iaent a Ni(ur maa M1°) + No(p2 or 2°) — N,RT In Ni + NRT In N2 


(61) 
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Fic. 3. The vapor pressure diagram for an ideal solution of two components. The 
vapor pressure of each component is proportional to its mole fraction in the solution. 


Since N, and N_2 are necessarily less than unity, AF is always negative. 
This must, of course, be true, since the mixing is a spontaneous process 
at constant P and T. 

Equation (61) holds for all values of temperature and pressure for 
which the solution is ideal. Consequently AFi\aea/7' is independent of 
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pressure and temperature. Since, however, AF for any process must obey 
the relations 


=) = AV (corresponding to 30.1) (62) 
OP Jr 
and 
9 AF 
vid AH 
ee | ee ee iy 63 
aT / p TS (corresponding to 30.2) (63) 


it follows that there can be no heat liberated and no volume change on 
the formation of the ideal solution. Therefore, since AH = 0 for the 
process of mixing the components of an ideal solution, AF must be equal 
to —T AS, and the entropy of mixing is given by: 


NSiaeul = —AF/T = —N.R InN, — N2R In N2 (64) 


which is always positive, and is independent of temperature. 
The equation for the vapor pressure or activity of a component in an 
ideal solution is 
a; = pi/pi = N; (65) 


This represents Raoult’s law when the component is regarded as the sol- 
vent and Henry’s law when it is regarded as the solute. It is obeyed ap- 
proximately by a few actual systems over the whole range of composition, 
as we have mentioned above. It is of great importance however that 
Raoult’s law is valid, as a limiting law, quite generally for a component 
? provided N; is close to unity; that is, for very dilute solutions in which 
component 7 is the solvent. This principle, which is by no means self- 
evident, follows by the Gibbs-Duhem relation from the obvious fact that 
the vapor pressure and consequently the activity of any component, at 
sufficiently high dilution, is proportional to its mole fraction—a restricted 
form of Henry’s law. This is justifiable, because any continuous function 
can be treated as linear over a sufficiently small range. In this case the 
function, p, is zero when N = 0. Consequently p is proportional to N, in 
a small range starting with N = 0. Consider a two-component system. 
By (57), for either component, 


d(u; ae Mi) = dy; = RT din a; (66) 
Therefore, by (48): 


ni dina, +nedinaz, = 0 (67) 
If we set a; = p,/p,° and divide by n; + no this becomes 


Ni din pi + Nod1n po = 0 (68) 
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But, since dN; = —d Ng, this gives: 


N, dln pi/d N;, = Nod ln po/d Ne (69) 
or 
dln pi/d In N, = d\n p2/d ln No 


lf we identify component (2) with the solute, present at sufficiently high 
dilution so that p2 is proportional to N», then the right hand member of 
(69) must be equal to unity. Hence also: 


Ni(d In pi/d N;) = ] 
Integration of this gives 
Pi = pi(Ni) i te) 


pi’, which represents the constant of integration, is of course the vapor 
pressure of the pure component (1). This is Raoult’s law for component 
(1), i.e. for the solvent, in a dilute solution. 

We may now consider a solution which deviates markedly from ideal 
behavior. As an example we choose the system water (component 1)- 
n-propanol (component 2). The partial vapor pressures for this system at 
25° are represented in Fig. 4. The dotted lines indicate the partial vapor 
pressure curves that would be expected for an ideal solution; the actual 
data are shown by the solid lines, and it is seen that they lie everywhere 
above the ideal curves, except that the curve for p; becomes tangent to 
the ideal curve for component 1 as NV; — 1, and the curve for pz becomes 
tangent to the ideal curve for component 2 as N2— 1. This geometrical 
fact is an expression of Raoult’s limiting law (equations 59 and 60). 
Over most of the domain covered by the diagrams of Fig. 4, however, 
the experimental curves lie well above the ideal curves; that is, the devia- 
tions from Raoult’s law are positive. In terms of molecular interactions 
this means that water molecules tend to associate with other water mole- 
cules, and propanol molecules with other propanol molecules; thus each 
kind of molecule tends to attract its own kind and, at least relatively, to 
repel the other kind. Hence, when the two are mixed, each increases the 
activity of the other above what it would be in an ideal solution at the 
same mole fraction. Water-methanol and water-ethanol systems also 
show positive deviations from Raoult’s law; they are least marked for 
methanol and increase progressively with the length of the hydrocarbon 
chain of the alcohol. In the water-n-butanol system the positive devia- 
tions from Raoult’s law become so great that the mixture separates into 
two phases, over a wide range of composition—an upper phase rich in 
butanol and a lower phase rich in water. 
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Other systems are known which show negative deviations from 
Raoult’s law; the actual vapor pressure curves lie below the straight-line 
relations for an ideal solution. An example is the choloroform-acetone 
system. The negative deviation from Raoult’s law in this case may be 
explained by the evidence from other sources that the one hydrogen 
atom in chloroform has a strong tendency to form hydrogen bonds, due 
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Fic. 4. Vapor pressure diagram for the sy 7 
ystem water-n-propanol at 25°. (From 
data of J. A. V; Butler, D. W. Thomson, and W. H. Maclennan (1933). J. Chem. Soc. 
p. 674.) The dotted lines show the partial vapor pressures that would be obtained if the 
solution were ideal. 


to the very polar C+—Cl- bonds, which draw electrons away from the 
carbon atom. Thus the hydrogen atom in chloroform is attracted strongly 
to the oxygen end of the highly polar C=O group in the acetone mole- 
pope forming a readily dissociable complex, which may be written 
Cl;CH ‘+ + O=C(CHs)2. The formation of this complex lowers the 
activity, and hence the vapor pressure, of the free acetone and chloroform 
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molecules in the solution. For a valuable and extensive further discussion 
of such phenomena, the reader may consult Hildebrand and Scott (1950). 

These considerations have carried us beyond the realm of pure thermo- 
dynamics onto a more molecular level, a step which we shall often take 
in endeavoring to discover what thermodynamic data mean in terms of 
molecular structure and interactions. From the point of view of pure 
thermodynamics, however, we need no explanations in terms of molecu- 
lar mechanisms; as long as the experimental data are reliable we may 
insert them into calculations of entropy or free energy changes without 
asking why they happen to have the particular values that are found 
experimentally. 

We now return to purely thermodynamic considerations. Equation 
(69) shows how in any two-component system, such as the water-propanol 
system, the two vapor pressure curves are interrelated over their whole 
course. The slope of the curve for p; as a function of N,; must be opposite 
in sign to that for pe as a function of Nj, and the ratio of the two slopes 
must be —Nopi/Nip2. This serves as an important check on the experi- 
mental data; if the experimental slopes, for any region of composition on 
the curves, are not related by (69), we may infer an experimental error 
in the vapor pressure determinations. Moreover it is apparent that, if 
we knew the vapor pressure of one component, say p:, as a function of 
composition, and knew a single point, say the value of p2° at N2 = 1, for 
the other component, it would be possible to trace out the entire curve 
for the second component, since equation (69) defines the slope of the 
curve at every point. This is in principle exactly what is done to obtain 
the activity of component 2 from that of component 1, if component 2 
has a vapor pressure too low to be measured, as for a salt or an amino 
acid. We shall return shortly to the details of procedure in such cases. 


Activity Coefficients and the Choice of Standard States 


For non-ideal solutions it is convenient to describe the deviations of 
the components from ideal behavior in terms of what is generally called 
an activity coefficient. This is defined as the ratio of the activity to the 
mole fraction (or sometimes to concentration expressed in some other 
way). Thus, if we denote the activity coefficient by f, 


i= fiNg (70) 


The activity coefficient is dependent on the choice of the standard state. 
The choice of the standard state, in which the activity is defined as unity, 
may be made to suit our convenience. One principal convention, which 
we have employed in the preceding discussion, is to take the pure compo- 
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nent, at the same temperature and total pressure as that of the experi- 
ment, as the standard state. By this convention, therefore: 


fi = a/Ns = pif peNi (70.1) 


The value of f; is equal to one in any solution where JN; is so close to 
unity that Raoult’s law holds, for by that law, pi = pi°N;i. Of course in 
any ideal solution, where Raoult’s law holds for all concentrations, the 
activity coefficient, in accordance with this convention, is equal to unity 
for all values of N (i.e. at all concentrations). 

Another frequency employed convention for defining the standard 
state of a component consists in taking its activity as equal to its mole 
fraction in an infinitely dilute solution where its mole fraction approaches 
zero and where Henry’s law, as a limiting law, is applicable. This is jus- 
tified, since according to this law the vapor pressure is proportional to 
the mole fraction. This convention has, of course, the effect of making 
the activity coefficient equal to unity in the range where Henry’s law is 
valid. It is important to consider what this convention implies as to the 
standard state itself. Let us write Henry’s law for component 7 as: 


pi = kiN; 
Then, in the range where the law is valid, 
a,’ = pi/p:* = kiN ./p:* = N; (as N; — 0) 


It follows that k; = p,*. This means that p;*, the vapor pressure of the 
component in the standard state, is the same as the ideal vapor pressure 
which the component would have in the pure state (NV; = 1) if Henry’s 
law, valid in the region of infinite dilution, were applicable over the whole 
range of concentration. For any but an ideal solution this will of course 
be different from the actual vapor pressure of the pure component, and 
it may or may not correspond to any realizable state, i.e. to the vapor 
pressure of any actual solution containing the component in question. 
For instance, for the water-propanol system shown in Fig. 4, we can 
determine p.* by drawing a tangent to the limiting portion of the curve 
for pz as a function of No, in the range where No» approaches zero, and 
extrapolating this tangent line until it cuts the ordinate axis for VN» = 1. 
The point of intersection on this ordinate gives po*, the ‘‘standard vapor 
pressure”’ according to this convention. In this case p2*, as we shall see 
shortly, is much greater than p2°, and therefore corresponds to no state 
which is actually attainable. An exactly analogous procedure can be em- 
ployed to determine p,* for water in the propanol-water system; this is 
also found to be considerably greater than p,°. Indeed in any system for 
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which the components show positive deviations from Raoult’s law, we 
may expect to find that p;* > p,°, for any component 7. 

The activity coefficient, for component 7, according to this second 
convention, is (see also equations (73) and (74) below): 


fi = pi/kiNs = pi/pi*N; (70.2) 


Thus, at any given concentration of component 7, the ratio of the activity 
coefficients f; (from 70.1) and f;’ (from 70.2) is: 























The = pe [pe = ki/pe (70.3) 
TABLE I 
VAPOR PRESSURES AND ACTIVITY COEFFICIENTS IN WATER-PROPANOL MIXTURES 
Water (pi° = 23.8; ki = 3.7p1°) Propanol (p2° = 21.8; kz = 14.4p.°) 
Ne 
Pi/pi? = afi = pi/prcNilfi’ = pi/kiN, P2/p2° = arlfe = p2/p2°N» fo’ = pokeN2 
0.00; 1.00 1.000 0.270 — (14. 1.000 
0.01; (0.984) (0.994) (0.268) Os123 12. 0.854 
0.02) (0.988) .008) (0.272) Os232 tab 0.805 
0.05} 0.974 2025 0.277 .495 : 0.69 
0.10; 0.954 .060 0.286 .605 : 0.420 
0.20) 0.916 ; .309 .624 ; Oe rly 
0.40} 0.912 ; .410 Ay 4 0.113 
0.60) 0.836 2 0.564 ale : 0.083 
0.80) 0.563 ; . 762 .816 : 0.071 
0.90} 0.340 : 0.92 .89) : (0.0695) 
0.95} 0.176 : 0.95 955) ; (0.070) 
1.00 — ; 1.000 .000 3 0.0694 





From the data of J. A. V. Butler, D. W. Thompson, and W. H. Maclennan (1933). 
J. Chem. Soc. p. 674. 


This ratio is, of course, a constant, independent of NV; although both 
f; and f/ are in general functions of N; and of the composition of the 
system as a whole. 

The water-propanol system (Fig. 4) is, of course, far from ideal. 
Table I gives the activity coefficients, at various compositions, for the 
components of this system corresponding to each of the above conven- 
tions. It is apparent that the activity coefficient of each component 
rises as the mole fraction of the other component increases; by the defini- 
tion of f given in (70.1) the activity coefficient of water in pure propanol 
is estimated by extrapolation as 3.7, and the activity coefficient of pro- 
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panol in pure water as 14.4, although these estimates are not of very 
high precision. The limiting slope for the vapor pressure curve of propanol 
in water may thus be written 


j2) koNe = 14.4p2°N2 (as N2 a 0) (71) 
and the limiting slope for the curve for water in propanol may be written 
{ei = ky 1= 3.7p1°N, (as N, —?> 0) (72) 


We may note that the water-propanol system also deviates markedly 
from ideality with respect to the heat and volume changes that occur 
on mixing. A mixture of water and propanol occupies a smaller volume 
than the two components occupied separately before mixing. A solution 
containing one mole of propanol dissolved in a very large volume of water 
occupies a volume approximately 12 cc less than the sum of the volumes 
of the propanol and water before mixing. In the process of forming such 
a solution, at constant pressure and temperature, a large amount of heat 
is evolved—approximately AH = —3350 cal/mole of propanol. In an 
ideal solution, of course, AH would be zero. The entropy of solution of 


propanol in water given by 
TAS = AH — AF 


thus contains a large negative term, as compared with the entropy change 
for an ideal solution at the same mole fraction. If we compare the molal 
entropy of transfer of pure propanol (N2 = 1) to a very dilute solution 
of propanol in water (N2 finite but close to zero) with the entropy of 
transfer for an ideal solute at the same final mole fraction, we obtain 


T(AS — ASiaen) = AH — (AF — AF jae) = AH — RT In fe 


In a very dilute solution (N2— 0), fz is 14.4 from Table I, and 
RT In fz = 1580 cal/mole. Since AH = —3350, this gives 


AS — ASiaear = —16.6 cal deg-! mole-! 


Such deviations from ideality are typical of aqueous solutions of most 
organic compounds, the deviations generally becoming large if the organic 
compound contains large hydrocarbon residues, and being relatively small 
if it contains many hydroxyl groups, like the sugars. 

We now consider values of f;' and f2’ calculated by the second conven- 
tion for choosing the standard state. These are given by 


fi’ = pi/kiN: = fipi?/ky (73) 
fo’ = p2/k2N2 = fope2°/ke (74) 


The standard state of unit activity by this second convention, it will be 
recalled, is the state in which the vapor pressure of component ¢ is equal 
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to ki, the proportionality constant in Henry’s law, for the given compo- 
nent in very dilute solution (equation 70.2). 

Thus the standard state for propanol, by this convention, is a hypo- 
thetical state in which the vapor pressure is 14.4 times as great as the 
vapor pressure of pure propanol, and the standard state for water is one 
in which the vapor pressure of water is 3.7 times as great as that of pure 
water. The fact that these standard states are unattainable in practice 
causes no real difficulty; the free energy change in any actual process, 
such as that of mixing two components to form a solution of given com- 
position, may be calculated in terms of either of the two standard states 
we have defined—or indeed in terms of any other standard state that may 
be found convenient in a given problem. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, once a standard state for a given component has been adopted, 
that the convention chosen be rigorously adhered to in the subsequent 
calculations. 

Consider for instance the free energy change which occurs when 9 
moles of water (n;) are mixed with 1 mole of propanol (n2) to form a 
solution of mole fraction N2 = 0.1. If we choose pure water and pure 
propanol as the standard states, then the free energy change at 298.1° K, 
taking R = 1.987 cal deg—! mole, is 


AF = ni(u1 — wi°) + Ne2(u2 — Me2°) (75) 
ORT Ina, + RT In a2 

RT(9 In N, “+ In N2 + 9 In fi + In fe) 

1365(9 log N; + log Ne + 9 log fi + log fz) 

1365(—0.414 — 1.00 + 0.225 + 0.772) 


1365(—1.414 + 0.997) = —1930 + 1360 = —570 cal 


I 


The ideal free energy of mixing is — 1930 calories, given by the terms 
in log N; and log No; the actual free energy of mixing is numerically 
much less, because the term due to the activity coefficients is opposite in 
sign to the ideal term. 

If we choose to employ the second convention concerning activity 
coefficients, we must make allowance for the fact that the activity of pure 
water (which we may call a;*) is 0.270 by this convention, being numeri- 
cally equal to the corresponding activity coefficient, f1’* = pi°/k, for pure 
water. Likewise for pure propanol a2* = fo/* = p2°/k2 = 0.0694. The 
free energy of mixing 9 moles of water with 1 mole of propanol is 


9RT \n (a,/ai*) + RT In (a2/a2*) be 
= RT(9 In N; + In No + 9 In (fi'/fi’*) + In (f2'/fe *)) 


AF 
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In terms of the definitions of f;'/* and f2’* given above, however, and 
those of fy’ and fo’ given in (78) and (74), it is apparent that fi’/fi’* = fi, 
and f2’/fo’/* = fo, so that this equation for AF becomes identical with the 
other, as of course it should. Obviously, for the solution of this particular 
problem, the first convention concerning standard states is much more 
convenient to use in practice than the second. 

If we are dealing with dilute solutions, however, it is often most 
convenient to choose the activity coefficient for the solute by the second 
convention, so that its activity coefficient becomes equal to unity as its 
mole fraction approaches zero. At the same time we may use the first 
convention for the solvent, setting its activity equal to unity in the pure 
state. In the dilute aqueous solutions, in which many biochemical com- 
ponents are studied experimentally, the mole fraction of water is often 
so nearly unity that we are justified in applying Raoult’s law and setting 
the activity of the water equal to its mole fraction, if we do not have a 
direct measurement of its vapor pressure in the particular system under 
study. Indeed, except in calculations of high precision, it is often suffi- 
cient to set a, = 1 for the activity of water in such systems. 

Very commonly it is convenient to use activity coefficients for the 
solute which are defined by the ratio of the activity of the solute to its 
molality m (moles of solute per kilogram of solvent), or to its molar con- 
centration c (moles of solute per liter of solution), in either case employing 
the convention that ai/m; or ai/c; approaches unity as m; or c;, respec- 
tively, approaches zero. In dilute aqueous solutions, when c; or m; is 
(say) below 0.1, and N; is therefore below 0.002, the numerical value of 
the activity coefficient is so nearly the same on all three concentration 
scales that we may often ignore the difference in many biochemical sys- 
tems, in which the measurements are not of very high precision. At higher 
concentrations, however, c,;, mi, and N; do not bear the same relation to 
one another that they do at very high dilutions, and the choice of the 
unit used to denote the solute concentrations affects the numerical value 
of the activity coefficient. The relations between the actiy ity coefficients, 
expressed in terms of the different concentration scales, are succintly 
stated by Glasstone (1947, p. 355). In any case the reader should note 
that the ratio of the activities of a given solute in two different solutions— 
provided both are expressed in terms of the same standard state—must 
be independent of any convention, since this ratio is related to the differ- 
ence in the chemical potential wf the solute in the two states by the 
equation 

(ui)1 — (us)o = RT In [(a,);/(ai)o »] (76) 


and this difference in chemical potential is independent of the arbitrary 
choice of concentration scales. 
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Activity and Chemical Potential of a Nonvolatile Solute from the Vapor 
Pressure of the Solvent 


We may calculate the activity of a nonvolatile solute, such as an amino 
acid or sugar, if the vapor pressure of the solvent is known over the 
whole range of solute concentration from zero to any upper limit in which 
we are interested. We consider aqueous solutions specifically, and choose 
to express the concentration of solute on the molality scale; hence the 
solution, if it is a two-component system, contains 1 kg or 55.51 moles 
of water (component 1) and m moles of solute (component 2). The activ- 
ity of the solute is a2 = fom. The Gibbs-Duhem equation (67) then 
becomes 


mdlinaz = mdinm+mdInfze 
= —55.51dIn a, = —55.51 dln (p:/p1°) eae 


To facilitate integration of (77), we introduce a quantity ¢, commonly 
called the molal osmotic coefficient of the solute, defined by the equation 


om = —55.51 In a, (78) 


To determine ¢ we need to know only the vapor pressure of the solvent 
and the molality of the solute, which are both readily accessible to experi- 
mental measurement. Since Raoult’s law applies to component 1 when 
its activity approaches unity (V,— 1), ¢ must approach unity as m 
approaches zero.® Differentiating (78), we obtain with the aid of (77) 


d(¢m) = ¢dm+md¢ = mdinm+mdtinf. 
Dividing by m and rearranging, 
(¢ —1)dlnm+d¢ = dlnf:. (79) 


Integration of (79), since ¢— 1 as m — 0, gives 


nf.- ["@-1)dnmt@-n =f deals CS 
: 0 0 m 
(80) 


The integration may be carried out either graphically or analyti- 
cally. The integral in‘(80) may be evaluated graphically by plotting 
(od “i 1)/m against m. However, since both the numerator and the de- 
nominator of this expression tend to zero as m vanishes, their ratio at 

# As N, approaches 1, a; approaches N; = 1 — N;. A series expansion gives 

In (1 — N2) = —N2 — N2?/2 — N23/3... 
When N, is very small, it becomes equal to m/55.51 in the limit. It is then readily 
shown from (78) that # must approach unity. 
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low m values becomes uncertain unless the experimental data are of very 
high precision. 

If the activity of water has been determined with high precision in 
solutions of one nonvolatile solute, which is taken as a reference standard, 
then it may readily be determined in solutions of other such solutes, by 
what is known as the isopiestic vapor pressure method. Two open con- 
tainers are set up in a closed vessel, one containing a solution of the refer- 
ence standard substance, the other a solution of the substance being 
investigated. If the vapor pressures of the two solutions are different, 
water will evaporate from the solution with the higher vapor pressure 
into the surrounding closed space, and will condense into the solution 
with the lower vapor pressure. When equilibrium is attained, the activity 
of water in the two solutions must be equal. The two solutions are then 
analyzed; if the molality of the standard is m, and that of the unknown 
is m,, then the activity of the water in both solutions is known from the 
previous studies on the standard, and the osmotic coefficient of substance 
x at molality m, is immediately calculated from (78). Repetition of the 
experiment for a wide range of such isopiestic solutions giving paired 
values of m, and m, provides the data necessary for the calculation of the 
activity coefficient of x by equation (80). To accelerate the attainment 
of equilibrium it is desirable to remove most of the air from the vessel 
enclosing the containers, and to maintain thermal equilibrium the con- 
tainers are made of silver, or some other highly conducting material, 
and placed on a block of copper. The reference substances most commonly 
employed have been sucrose and potassium chloride. Extensive studies 
on the activity coefficients of amino acids by this method have been car- 
ried out by P. K. Smith and E. R. B. Smith (1937, 1940). Some of the 
data are shown in Table II. 

The isopiestic vapor pressure method is excellent for values of m above 
0.1 or thereabouts, but is subject to uncertainty in more dilute solutions. 
At high dilutions the determination of the activity of the solute from the 
freezing point depression of the solvent is the method of higher precision. 
Since it is treated in some detail in all the principal textbooks of chemical 
thermodynamics listed at the end of this chapter, and since an accurate 
formulation of this method requires a careful and detailed discussion, 
we shall not treat it here. We may note, however, that, since this method 
determines the activity of the solvent (and, by calculation, of the solute) 
at the freezing point of the solution, additional calculations of the tem- 
perature coefficient of the activity must be carried out if activity coefli- 
cients are to be determined at higher temperatures, say at 25° or 37°. 
This involves knowledge of the heat changes accompanying dilution of 
the solution under study. Particularly accurate activity coefficient values 
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by the freezing point method have been obtained by Scatchard and his 
associates (Scatchard and Prentiss, 1934; Scatchard, 1936). 


Equilibrium between Phases; Activities in Relation to Distribution 
Coefficients and Solubilities 


When two or more different phases are in equilibrium, the chemical 
potential of each component must be the same throughout all the phases 
—at least in all phases in which the component in question is present in 
appreciable amounts. This qualification is necessary, since in a solubility 
determination, for instance, the solid phase may consist of only one com- 
ponent. In that case we cannot make any quantitative statement con- 
cerning the potentials of the other components in that phase. 

Thus in the distribution of a solute (component 7) between two liquid 
phases at equilibrium, we know that its chemical potential must be the 
same in both. If we denote one phase by the subscript 1, and the other 
by the subscript 2, then 


(ui)1 = (ui)e = RT In (a,)1 + (wi?)1 = RT In (a2 + (ui°)2 (81) 


Equation (81) indicates that the standard states chosen for compo- 
nent 7 may be different in the two phases, 1 and 2. If the same standard 
state is chosen for both phases, then of course (a;); = (a,)2 at equilibrium. 
The equality of the chemical potentials for component 7 in the two phases, 
however, must hold regardless of the choice of standard state. 

We may, for instance, study the distribution of an organic molecule 
between water (component 1) and benzene (component 2), which are 
almost completely immiscible. If we wish, for instance, to determine the 
effect of added salt (component 3) on the solubility of the organic solute 
(component 4), then we may make up a series of benzene-water systems 
in which the aqueous phase contains various salt concentrations, from 
zero up. The organic solute may be added to each of these systems to 
the extent that, after equilibration, its concentration in the benzene 
phase is the same in all the systems. Since the benzene phase is essentially 
pure benzene in all cases, except for component 4, this means that aq in 
benzene has been adjusted to the same value in all cases. Since the 
aqueous solutions are all in equilibrium with the same benzene phase, 
a4 must therefore be the same in all aqueous solutions. Hence, since by 
definition, for any component, 


te (82) 


the activity coefficient of component 4 in the aqueous phase varies 
inversely as 1ts concentration in that phase at equilibrium. A system of 
this sort has been used by Ph. Gross to study the effect of various salts 
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on the activity coefficients of acetone and hydrocyanic acid. The results 
are described in Chapter 5. 

The determination of activity coefficients from solubility measure- 
ments is based on exactly the same principle. The potential of any compo- 
nent present in the solid phase must be the same as it is in any saturated 
solution in equilibrium with that phase. Consequently, if the composition 
of the solvent is varied by adding some other component, the chemical 
potential of the solute present in the solid phase must remain fixed in the 
saturated solution. Hence the activity of the solute is also fixed, on the 
assumption that we refer all solubility measurements to the same stand- 
ard state. As the solubility increases, the activity coefficient decreases, 
and vice versa. Thus equation (82), or an analogous equation expressed 
in terms of the mole fraction of solute, applies to this case also. An exam- 


TABLE III 
SOLUBILITY OF ASPARAGINE IN SoDIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTIONS AT 25° 


NaCl Solubility, ce 

(M/1) p (M/l) — log y = log (c2/e2°) N2 —logf = log (N2/N2°) 
0.0 1.00714 0.184 0.00336 0.0 

0.25 1.01821 0.203 0.043 0.00371 0.043 

0.50 1.02848 0.216 0.070 0.00396 0.071 

1.00 1.04881 0.241 Oey 0.00442 0.119 

2.00 1.08782 0.290 0.198 0.00536 0.203 





From data in Cohn and Edsall (1943), Chapter 11. 

Asparagine is denoted as component 2. Its activity coefficient is expressed both as 
— log y = log (c2/c2°) and as — log f = log (N2/N2°) where the circle superscript 
denotes solubility of asparagine at zero sodium chloride concentration. The symbol p 
denotes the density of the solution. 


ple of the determination of activity coefficient from solubility measure- 
ments is given in Table III, taken from the work of Cohn and McMeekin 
(see Cohn and Edsall, 1943, p. 241) on the solubility of asparagine in 
sodium chloride solutions. It is obvious from these data that, as the 
concentration of sodium chloride increases, the solubility of asparagine 
also increases, and the activity coefficient decreases. Log f, at low salt 
concentrations, is approximately a linear function of sodium chloride 
concentration. We take the activity coefficient as unity in the solution 
containing no sodium chloride in Table III, noting that a slightly different 
value would probably be obtained if we chose asparagine at infinite dilu- 
tion in water as the standard state. The significance of such data, in terms 
of ‘electrostatic interactions between the ions of sodium chloride and the 
dipolar ion asparagine, is considered in Chapter 5, where a number of 
further examples of such interactions are given. 
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One warning should be given with regard to the use of solubility 
measurements in determining activity coefficients. It is essential that in 
all the solutions under comparison the composition of the solid phase in 
equilibrium with the solution must be the same. Sometimes the addition 
of new components to the solvent in considerable amount results in the 
formation of a new solid phase. If this occurs, the chemical potential of 
the components of the solid phase must inevitably be changed by the 
change in crystal composition, and it follows that the activity of any such 
components in the saturated solution at equilibrium will no longer be the 
same as before. In solubility studies on most simple inorganic or organic 
compounds this complication does not arise, even though the composition 
of the solution may vary widely. Changes in the composition of the solid 
phase, however, do sometimes occur, and the possibility of their occur- 
rence must always be considered. A further discussion of this point is 
given in Chapter 5, p. 320. 


Activity of Strong Electrolytes 


The definition of activities and activity coefficients for strong elec- 
trolytes involves some special considerations. It is desirable to define 
these quantities so that the activity of each ionic species becomes equal 
to its concentration at infinite dilution; the concentration may be defined 
in terms of molar concentration, molality, or mole fraction, as with non- 
electrolytes. Generally one of the two former units is employed; most 
physical chemists have expressed concentrations in terms of molalities 
(see, for instance, Robinson and Stokes, 1955). 

The simplest case is that of an electrolyte, such as NaCl or MgS0O,, 
which yields one anion and one cation. If we denote the electrolyte (anion 
plus cation) as component 2, its activity, a2, is defined by the usual 
relation: 


pe 2° = RT' ln a2 (83) 
The potential u2 may be taken as equal to the sum of the potentials of 


the constituent ions, wu, and p_: 


Me = By + pe (84) 
He? = w4° + p_° 
Hence we obtain 
RT Ina, + RT Ina_ = RT Ina, = 2RT In as (85) 
or 


a4a_ = a2 = (a,)? 


where a, is a mean ionic activity coefficient, defined by this equation. 
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The activity coefficient of each ion may be expressed in terms of its 
activity coefficient, f, or f_, and its concentration, m4 or m_: 


J+ = a4/m,; fi =a_/m_ (86) 

and the mean ionic activity coefficient, f,, is defined by 
fa” = faf- = (a4a_)/(mym_) = (a4)?/(ms)? (87) 
where m4.” = mym_ = m’, m being the molality of the electrolyte as a 


whole. This definition is readily extended to electrolytes giving more than 
two ions; the formulas involved, and some of their uses, are given in the 
discussion of the salting-out effect and the Debye-Hiickel theory in 
Chapter 5. 

All the methods previously referred to for determining activities and 
activity coefficients of involatile nonelectrolytes may also be applied to 
electrolytes. In addition, there is a powerful method, applicable to elec- 
trolytes only—the determination of the electromotive force of a galvanic 
cell, operated under reversible conditions, in which the electrolyte under 
study is formed in, or disappears from, the solution between the electrodes 
when current flows. The use of a certain class of such cells for the study of 
acid-base equilibria is described in Chapter 8; more general discussions 
of the thermodynamics of galvanic cells are given in some of the books 
listed at the end of this chapter. 


Mass Law 


Now that we have developed the concepts of chemical potential and 
activity, we are in a position to discuss the question of equilibrium in a 
chemical reaction. To make matters simple and concrete, we shall sup- 
pose the reaction to be one in which a moles of component A combine 
with b moles of component B to give c moles of component C: 


aA+bB=cC 


The treatment can, of course, easily be generalized. The criterion of equi- 
librium is that for any infinitesimal variation of the system associated 
with a reaction either to the right or the left there be no change of free 
energy, pressure and temperature remaining constant. For such a varia- 
tion, involving a dn moles of A and b dn moles of B 


dF = (cuc — ava — bup)dn 
Consequently the condition of equilibrium (dF = 0) becomes 
Ciuc — Ava — bus = 0 (88) 


This fundamental equation assumes a more familiar form if we introduce 
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activities in place of chemical potentials. In order to do this, we subtract 
from both sides of it the expression 


Cuc® — apa® — bug? = AF® (89) 
In this expression, the superscript ° indicates that each chemical potential 
corresponds to the standard state, and AF® is the free energy change of 
the reaction when all reactants and products are in their standard states. 
For convenience, we shall refer to this as the standard-state reaction. On 
subtracting (89) from (88) we obtain 

Clie — to imal = pa) Ue a ae 

Since for any component the activity, a, is given by 


wi — wu = RT Ina; 
this last equation yields 





ac* AF°® 
log = —- =e (90) 
a2 p° java & 
or 
c 
ne eee, e-AFY/RT 
aa7ap? 


At any given temperature and pressure, AF° and, therefore, e~4*/*7 are 
constants. Consequently equation (90), except for the substitution of 
activities for concentrations, is the same as the mass law in its familiar 
form. It is in fact the valid form of that law, the ordinary form, involving 
concentrations, being an approximation, accurate only to the extent to 
which concentrations are proportional to activities. 

Equation (90) shows how the true equilibrium constant, K, of a 
chemical reaction is related to AF°: 


K = e-4F/RT 


or 


AF° = —RT1lInK (91) 


Here AF”®, which is a change of free energy, gives the total work, over and 
above pressure-volume work, which can be obtained from the standard- 
state reaction when it occurs reversibly. Consequently, if we have any 
means of making the reaction occur reversibly, this will provide a basis 
of determining the equilibrium constant. Such a means is often found in 
a galvanic cell. It is for this reason that galvanic cells are of such impor- 
tance in the study of equilibria and chemical potentials. The use of certain 
galvanic cells for these purposes is discussed in Chapter 8. 

The term AF®, like the chemical potentials u° to which it is related, is 
a function of pressure and temperature, and it is of importance to derive 
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expressions for the change of AF°, and consequently of K, with these 
variables. Since, as we have shown, for any component, 7, 


OWN + 
(24) att 


it follows at once from (89) that for the reaction we have been discussing 


Gee ) = cVee ae aV 4 >i bV ge 
th! 





oP 


In accordance with the nature of partial molal quantities, however, the 
right-hand member of this equation gives the change of volume of the 
system accompanying the standard-state reaction. If we denote this by 
AV°, we can write, therefore, 








INANE 
( AP ), = NV (92) 
Combination of (91) and (92) yields immediately 
HE NOE ON ees ; 
RT ( Pp yi = —AV (93) 


Equation (93) shows that if a reaction involves an increase of volume it 
will be suppressed by raising the pressure. For gas reactions, where 
volume changes may be large, the effect of pressure is often great. For 
reactions in condensed phases, it is in general much less. 

The derivative of In K with respect to temperature is obtained at once 
from (30.2). It is 











Cee =e Ar AH ys aye 
7 oy aA IRS aR We (i a 
or 
dln K 
) 7712 ee = He 94 
R1 ( ap i A (94) 
This is generally known as van’t Hoff’s equation. It may also be written 
dink AH° 
Seon A i ae alae 95 
an. R a¥9) 


If AH° can be taken as constant over a temperature range from T, to 
T., (95) may be immediately integrated to give 


K\ AH°(1 | : 
xi-§) Sg omens, Peto, sae Of 
In (#) R ( rm) fo 
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If we convert to denary logarithms, and express AH® in calories per 


mole, this becomes 
Ks = At (ee) 7 
log (&) TARE Ty ees (87) 


We may use this equation either to calculate the heat of reaction if 
the equilibrium constant is known at two or more different temperatures, 
or to calculate the change of equilibrium constant with temperature if 
the heat of reaction is known. If 4.576 log K is plotted against 1/7, the 
resulting curve should be a straight line if AH®° is independent of tempera- 
ture, and the slope gives AH° directly. If the curve is not linear, the slope 
of the tangent to it, at any given value of 1/7’, gives AH° for the corre- 
sponding value of 7’. In many reactions AH° does vary considerably with 
temperature, and the integration of (95) requires the formulation of 
AH® as a function of temperature and the integration of the resulting 
expression. We note that, from (37.8), the temperature derivative of 


AH is 
OAH 
( oT y: os 


Hence for a reaction involving a large change in the heat capacity of the 
system, the heat of reaction must vary rapidly with temperature. This is 
true, for instance, for the ionization of a neutral acid (HA) such as acetic 
acid, according to the reaction 


HA -- H;0 = A> + H;0t 


Reactions of this type characteristically have AC, values of the order 
of —40 to —50 cal deg—! mole—! (see Chapter 8, Table III). The decrease 
in the heat capacity is due to the formation of two ions from two un- 
charged molecules and the orientation and compression of the surround- 
ing water around the ions (see p. 173). 

We now offer three illustrations of the application of the law of mass 
action in some important biochemical systems. 


THe MaA.Late-FuMARATE EQuiLiIBRIuM 


A reaction of major importance in the well-known tricarboxylic cycle 
of intermediary metabolism is the interconversion of fumarate and 
L-malate according to the reaction 

~OOC:CH=CH:COO- + H.0 = -O0C:CHOH:CH:;-COO- 
Fumarate (F-~) + water = L-Malate (M--) 
This reaction readily comes to equilibrium in the presence of the enzyme 


fumarase, although in the absence of a catalyst equilibrium is attained 
only with extreme slowness, if at all. Since the reaction is generally car- 
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ried out in a very dilute aqueous solution, the activity of the water may be 
considered as practically unity, and the equilibrium constant may be 
written 

Kur = (du--)/(ar--) = (M--)/(F--) (98) 


That is, we make the approximate assumption that the activity of the 
malate and fumarate ions may be set equal to their molar concentrations. 
Among the most recent measurements of the equilibrium are those of 
Krebs (1953). Krebs worked at 25° at a total concentration of malate 
plus fumarate of 0.05 M, in the presence of a fumarase preparation. The 
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Fic. 5. Temperature dependence of the malate-fumarate equilibrium. (From 
Scott and Powell, 1948.) 


same equilibrium point was attained in a series of measurements, and the 
value Kyr was found to be, at pH 7.4, 


Kur = 4.42 + 0.10 (T = 298.1° K, pH 7.4) 
This gives for the standard free energy of the reaction 
AF° = —RT 1lnK = —880 cal mole“ (99) 


The value of Kur decreases with rising temperature, showing that heat 
is evolved when the reaction proceeds from left to right. The temperature 
coefficient of the equilibrium has been determined by Krebs et al. (1940) 
and by Scott and Powell (1948), with results in reasonably satisfactory 
agreement. The data of the latter authors are shown in Fig. 5. It is seen 
that log K is very nearly a linear function of 1/7, and the value of AH®, 
from equation (97), is —3560 cal mole—!. This should also be close to the 
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actual value of AH in the solution under the experimental conditions. 
We note that the value of Kur at 25°, according to Scott and Powell, is 
only 4.07, significantly lower than the value of 4.42 reported by Krebs. 
We take the latter as giving the most reliable value for AF° at this 
temperature, but employ the values given by the former authors for cal- 


culating AH°. 
The standard entropy change in the reaction at 25° (298.1° K) is 


AS° = (AH° — AF®)/T = (—3560 + 880)/298.1 
= —9.0 cal deg! mole“! (100) 


In any reaction involving acids and bases, the position of the equilib- 
rium is likely to be affected by changes of the hydrogen ion activity, 
du, usually expressed as its negative logarithm, the pH. Although a full 
discussion of acid-base equilibria and pH is deferred to Chapters 8 and 9, 
the subject is of such importance for the formulation of biochemical 
equilibria that we anticipate some of the conclusions of that chapter to 
consider the effect of pH on the fumarate-malate equilibrium. The reader 
who is unfamiliar with the concepts employed in the following discussion 
should defer his study of it until he has become familiar with the contents 
of Chapter 8 and the opening section of Chapter 9. Here we have closely 
followed the treatment of Krebs (1953). 

Fumaric and malic acids are both dibasic acids; the former can exist 
in the forms H.F, HF-, and F-~, the latter in the forms HM, HM-, and 
M—~. The ionization constants of H.F may be written 


Kir = (H+)(HF-)/(H2F) = 9.6 X 10-4; 
Key = (H+)(F--)/(HF-) = 4.0 X 10-5 (101) 


with analogous equations for the ionization constants of malic acid, for 
which: 
Ki 338 10S nen ie7 eels (102) 


. The quantity measured by an analytical determination for fumaric 
acid in solution is the total concentration, 7's, of fumaric acid in all its 
forms 

Ty = (HsF) + (HF-) + (F--) 
= (F-~)[KirKor + (H+)Kir + (H*)?]/KirKor (103) 
with an exactly analogous expression for the total malate, 7, as a func- 
tion of Kia, Kou, and (H+). Taking the ratio of these two expressions we 
obtain an equation for the ratio Bi Near) Hdl $l cnet 

(M--—) _ Tu LY KinKoul[KirKor + Kyr(H+) + (H+)2] Ty ; 

ees OR PALS PS PG 29 8 Fin? 7 7° woe 

F Cir K or{ Kix Lom + Kyix(H ) + (H*)?] Tr 
At pH 7.4 and above, (H*) is so small compared with the K’s that Q 
1s practically unity, and (M--)/(F--) is virtually identical with Ty/ 7’. 
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These are the conditions under which the value of AF° in (99) was ob- 
tained. With decreasing pH [increasing (H+)], however, Q deviates more 
and more from unity, and the value of 7'y/T7r correspondingly alters. 
Calculated values of this quantity are given in Table IV for different 


TABLE IV 
Tue Ratio (Totat Matate)/(ToTaL FuMaRATE) as A Function oF pH art 25° 


pH Ty /Ty pH Tu/T¥ 
fie 4.42 4.0 2a 74 
VEMU 4.46 a0 44.6 
6.0 4.86 240) 62.0 
5.0 8.26 1.0 66.4 


From Krebs (1953). 


values of pH = — log (H*). Experimentally it is impossible to follow 
the reaction much below pH 5, since the catalytic activity of the enzyme 
becomes very weak in acid solution. Krebs obtained one measurement at 
pH 4.85, which gave a value of Ty/Tr = 8.1, a value somewhat lower 
than that to be expected from Table IV, but not far off. The deviation 
was not surprising, as the values of Kir, Ker, Kin, and K2y employed were 
determined under somewhat different conditions from those in the experi- 
mental solutions. 


PreptTipE Bonp SYNTHESIS IN THE REACTION BETWEEN 
BENZOYL-L-LYROSINE AND GLYCINAMIDE 


These two substances react in the presence of the enzyme chymo- 
trypsin to form benzoyl-.-tyrosyl-glycinamide. The reaction may be 
written: 


OH 
Vi 
‘. 
‘Gil 
C,H, CO-NH-CH-COO- + +H,N-CH»-CONH: = 
OH 
‘CH, 


| + H,O 
C,H, CO-NH-CH-CONH-CH:2-CONH; (105) 
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or, in brief, 
Bz-Tyr- + H+-Gly-NH2 = Bz:Tyr-Gly-NH.(BTGA) + HO 


The reaction was studied by Dobry et al. (1952), who used glycinam- 
ide labeled with a known excess of the stable isotope N1°. The system, at 
25° and pH 7.90, was incubated 6 hours in the presence of the enzyme; 
this time was shown by other experiments to be sufficient for attainment 
of equilibrium. The reaction was then stopped by pouring the solution 
into a large excess of absolute ethanol, which contained a considerable 
amount of nonisotopic BTGA. Then BTGA was isolated from the mix- 
ture, carefully recrystallized to free it from impurities, and the N’?® 
content of the product determined. From this figure, and the known N'® 
content of the original glycinamide, the amount of BTGA formed in the 
reaction was immediately calculated. With the amounts of the reactants 
originally added to the system known, it was then calculated that the 
concentrations at equilibrium were: benzoyl-L-tyrosine, 0.025 M/; glycin- 
amide, 0.05 M; BTGA, 0.00032 M. We cannot calculate the equilibrium 
constant for reaction (105), however, without taking account of one 
further fact. The total concentration of glycinamide is 0.05 /; this is the 
sum of (*H;N-CH2-CONH:) and (H2N-CH2:CONH,); but only the con- 
centration of the former enters into reaction (105). Independent measure- 
ments of the acid-base equilibrium (Chapter 8) in glycinamide have 
established the constant K,: 


4 ~~ (FH3N-CH2-CONH2) | 





= 17-e™ (106) 


The experiment was carried out at pH 7.90 [((H+) = 10-7-9°]. Thus at 
this pH it may be calculated from (106) that (tH;N-CH2-CONH.) rep- 
resents 52% of the total glycinamide present: its concentration is there- 
fore 0.05 X 0.52 = 0.026. Hence the equilibrium constant? for the forma- 
tion of BTGA is . 


(BTGA) 0.00032 


K ee —_— ‘ : — 
(Bz-Tyr-)(*HGly-NH) ~ 0.025 < 0.026 0.492 liter mole! 
(107) 
AF® = —RT ln K = 420 cal mole! (108) 


° The reader may object that we have assumed, without proof, that the benzoyl-L- 
tyrosine (R-COO-) is entirely in the ionized form. If some were in the form R-COOH, 
the total benzoyltyrosine would be greater than the concentration of the anionic form, 
and we should have to correct for this as we have done for the glycinamide. The value 
of pKa = — log Kaj for the carboxyl group in benzoyltyrosine is near 3.7, however, 
and this means that less than 0.5% is in the un-ionized form at any pH above 6 (less 
than 0.01% at pH 7.9). We are therefore quite justified in neglecting this complication 
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The estimated experimental uncertainty was +50 cal mole-!. The 
synthesis of BTGA is an endothermic process; AH° = 1550 + 100 cal/ 
mole. The value of AF® in (108) is relatively small; it indicates an appre- 
ciable tendency to synthesis of the peptide bond at equilibrium. In con- 
trast it has been calculated (Borsook, 1953) that the standard free energy 
change for the synthesis of alanylglycine from alanine and glycine is very 
much larger. At 37.5° Borsook calculates as follows: 


*H;N-CH-CH;-COO- + +H;N-CH.:COO- 
— +tH;N-CHCH;:CO-NH:CH:2-COO- + H.0_ (109) 
AF® = 4130 cal/mole 


A similar but slightly lower value (AF° = 3590 cal/mole) is calculated 
for the synthesis of glycylglycine from two molecules of glycine. Reactions 
with so large a positive standard free energy change do not take place to 
any significant extent. The most striking difference between (105) and 
(109) is that in the former the product of synthesis (BTGA) contains no 
charged groups, whereas in (109) it contains both an anionic and a cationic 
group. These charges set up electrostatic fields which tend to hinder the 
approach of the reacting amino and carboxy] groups in (109) and thereby 
make synthesis of the peptide linkage more difficult. Since the synthesis 
of a protein molecule involves the synthesis of a great number of peptide 
linkages, the importance of these free energy considerations for protein 
biosynthesis is obvious. 

Such a reaction as (105) or (109), with a numerically positive AF° 
value, will proceed from left to right to a limited extent in the presence 
of an enzyme to catalyze it; but, especially if AF° is as large and positive 
as for (109), the extent of synthesis will be very small. From the nature 
of the equilibrium constants involved, it is obvious that increasing the 
total concentration of reactants increases the percentage of reactant 
molecules which have joined to form this peptide bond at equilibrium. 
In biological fluids and cells, however, the concentrations of free amino 
acids and peptides are extremely low, and the syntheses actually achieved 
cannot be explained merely by postulating high concentrations of these 
materials in local regions of the cell. Other possible mechanisms must be 
considered. One method of making a reaction with a large positive value 
of AF° proceed from left to right is to remove the product of the reaction 
as fast as it is formed. This may occur if the product is very insoluble and 
crystallizes out of the liquid phase. It may also occur if the reaction prod- 
uct enters immediately into another reaction which consumes it. In the 
complex reaction sequences which proceed in biochemical systems, this 
of course frequently occurs. For a total process, however, it is impossible 
to escape the rigorous requirement that the total free energy change, at 
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constant pressure and temperature, must be negative if the process is to 
go. Such spontaneous processes (AF negative) have been termed exergonic 
by C. D. Coryell, in analogy to the term exothermic for processes in which 
AH is negative. A process which taken alone would be endergonic (AF 
positive), and therefore thermodynamically forbidden, may nevertheless 
proceed if it is coupled with another process which is so highly exergonic 
that the total value of AF for the combined reaction is negative. Such 
coupled reactions are of profound importance in biochemistry, and we 
now proceed to consider one of them in some detail. 


THE STANDARD FREE ENERGY OF HYDROLYSIS OF ADENOSINE 
TRIPHOSPHATE 


The supply of free energy in many coupled biochemical reactions is 
provided by the hydrolysis of adenosine triphosphate (ATP) to adenosine 
diphosphate (ADP) and inorganic phosphate. In solutions alkaline to 
pH7, the reaction can be written (denoting the adenine and ribose groups, 
present in ATP and ADP, by the symbol A—R—) 


[oa eae 
| | 
A—R—O—P—O—P—O—P—O- + H.0 > 


| | | 
Vi Par as its 








| 
A—R—O 7 O i O- + HPO,~ + H+ 
Oana Fe 


or, in abbreviated notation, 


ADP 4- B20 = ADP-—-=sb APO Ge -aHt (110) 


However, ATP* can bind a hydrogen ion (at one of the negatively 
charged oxygens on the terminal phosphate) to form A La similarly 
ADP-~—~ can form ADP--, and HPO,-" can form H:PO,-. (Binding of 
hydrogen ions at the other negatively charged groups occurs only at 
very acid pH values, so that it may be neglected here.) These equilibria 
involving hydrogen ions must be considered in any complete formulation 
of the process, and we shall return to them later. Analytically, however, 
we determine the total ATP concentration, i.e., the sum of (ATP*) 
and (ATP-—~), and denote it by (ZATP). Similarly we define 


(ZADP) = (ADP---) + (ADP--) 


and (2PO,) = (HPO,--) + (H:PO,-). In a process occurring at con- 
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stant pH, we may temporarily ignore the influence of hydrogen ion con- 
centration, and write the process 


(ZATP) + H.0 = (ZADP) + (ZPO,) C111} 


The equilibrium at any pH value lies very far to the right—so far 
that no detectable amount of remaining ATP can be observed. Thus the 
process denoted by (110) or (111) is highly exergonic. If we can use this 
process to drive another reaction which is endergonic, however, we may 
be able to achieve a true equilibrium. One system in which such an equi- 
librium has been attained involves the synthesis of glutamine from glu- 
tamate and ammonium ion: 


~OOC(CH2)2°CH(NH3+)COO- + NH,t 
= H:N-CO-(CH2)2:CH(NH;+)-COO- + H.0 (112) 





or 
(Glu;--) + NH,+ = (Glu-NH,+) + HO 


The equilibrium in (112) lies far to the left—just how far, we shall 
consider shortly. If ADP, glutamine, and inorganic phosphate are dis- 
solved together in the presence of an enzyme which has been extracted 
from green pea seeds, the hydrolysis of the glutamine is accompanied by 
a formation of ATP from ADP and inorganic phosphate according to the 
reaction which is equal to the sum of (111) and (112): 


(Glu,-—) + (NH.*) + (ZATP) = (Glu:NH,+) + (ZADP) + (2PO,) 
(113) 


Experiments on this system were carried out by Levintow and Meister 
(1954), who showed that a true equilibrium was indeed established, the 
same final state being established whether one started with the reactants 
or with the products of (113). In one experiment, for instance, glutamine, 
ADP, and phosphate, each at a concentration of 10 uM, were mixed in 
the presence of the enzyme at pH 7 and 37°. At equilibrium the concen- 
trations of (NH,4*), glutamate, and ATP were all approximately 0.87 
uM, so that the concentration of each of the original reactants was 
10 — 0.87 = 9.13 uM. We then obtain the equilibrium constant, Kz, 
for reaction (113) at 310° K: 


, — (Glu-NH,+)(ZADP)(ZPO,) Coe ee 
= — = —< a eed 10 — Kok 
Ae = “Gia. (NH)(SATP) ~ \0.87 SP 








(114) 


Here Kg is the equilibrium constant of reaction (112), and Kp is that 
of reaction (111). The value of Kg has been determined by Benzinger 
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and Hems (1956), who followed, by a very delicate calorimetric technique 
the thermal changes which occurred when glutamate and ammonium ion 
at fairly high concentrations (0.2 to 0.9 M/) were allowed to react in the 
presence of various amounts of added glutamine. An enzyme, glutaminase, 
from Clostridium welchii, was added to the system to catalyze reaction 
(112). If no glutamine, or only very minute amounts, were added to the 
system, reaction (112) proceeded from left to right, as was shown by 
absorption of heat in the calorimeter. If an excess of glutamine (say 
0.001 /) was added at the start, reaction (112) proceeded from right to 
left, and heat was evolved. If just the right amount of glutamine was 
added at the start, equilibrium was achieved, and heat was neither 
evolved nor absorbed. In one experiment, for instance, this balance was 
attained with (Glu,-~) = (NH,+) = 0.884 M, (Glu:-NH.2*) = 0.00082 M. 
In such a system as this, the activity coefficients of the ions cannot be 
taken as unity without considerable error, because of the electrostatic 
interactions discussed in Chapter 5 below (see, for instance, Chapter 5, 
equation 76 and the immediately following equations). The mean ionic 
activity coefficient, already defined in equation (87), for the glutamate 
and ammonium ions was calculated as f, = 0.648 for the system at 
equilibrium described above. The activity coefficient of the glutamine was 
taken as unity, since it is present at very low concentration and is more- 
over a dipolar ion, not an ion.!° Thus we may write 


_ __(GluNH#) _-_ __0.00082__ 
Ko = (Glu) (NH it ~ (0.884)2(0.648)2 ~ 9.00250 (115) 
AFo° = —RT In Ko = 3500 cal mole! —(298.1° K) 


The heat absorbed in the synthesis of glutamine was found to be 
AH; = 5300 cal mole. If we assume this value to be independent of 
temperature and take AHg as equal to AH@°, then (97) gives AFc° at 
310° K as 3430, or 


Kp = Kz/Ka = (ZADP)(ZPO,)/(ZATP) = 1200/0.00315 = 3.8 x 105 
AF,® = —RT \In Kp = —1419 log Kp = —7900 cal mole (116) 


This is the quantity often referred to as the standard free energy of 
hydrolysis of adenosine triphosphate at pH 7. The value is probably the 
most reliable at present;"! it is considerably lower than some of the values 


ats If the standard state for glutamine is so defined that its activity coefficient is 
unity at infinite dilution in water without added salts, then its activity coefficient 
in 0.884 M ammonium glutamate may well be significantly less than unity (see the 
discussion of ion-dipole interactions in Chapter 5). The error involved here, however 
is probably not large. . . 
'! Benzinger and Hems (1956) give the value as —7730; the difference between 


this and the value calculated in (116) is certainly within the limits of present experi- 
mental error. 
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estimated from earlier and more uncertain data, which were as high as 
— 10,000 to —12,000 cal mole-. 

The problem cannot be left at this point, however, for the value of 
Kg in equation (114) is a function of pH. Levintow and Meister (1954), 
for instance, found Kz = 400 at pH 6.0, and 3000 at pH 7.9. This varia- 
tion is due to the fact that ATP, ADP, and inorganic phosphate all have 
pK values not far from 7, and equilibria involving proton uptake and 
release must be considered in order to describe the system adequately. 
On the other hand, Kg is virtually independent of pH, near pH 7, since 
_the pK values of glutamic acid, glutamine, and ammonium ion all are 
either much greater or much less than 7 (see Chapter 8). 

Alberty et al. (1951) have determined the following acid dissociation 
constants for the components of the equilibrium described by Kp in 
0.15 M sodium chloride solution at 310°: 


Ka = (H*)(ATP*)/(ATP-~-) = 10-859 
Ks = (H+)(ADP---)/(ADP--) = 10-627 
i= (H+) (HPO,--)/(HsP0,-) =)10-*? (117) 


Consider now a reaction involving certain specific ionic forms of ATP, 
ADP, and phosphate: 


ATE et HO. ALDP-— + HPO; 


If we call its equilibrium constant Kz, then Kp in equation (116) may be 
expressed as the product of Kz, which is independent of pH, and a factor, 
Q, which is a function of (H+), K., Kg, and K,: 


_ (ADP--)(HPO.-~) 
Rigo ipo (ATP) Q (118) 
Sle Ka] (*)[1.4- (4) kK] 
O = + (H/Kal poe 


From (117) and (119) we obtain the values for Q given in Table V. 
From the value of Kp at pH 7 in equation (116), and the corresponding 
value of Q, we obtain the value of K, = 5.1 X 10% from (118). Hence 
AF ,° = —6700 cal mole—!. Values for the standard free energy of split- 
ting of ATP, AF>,°, as defined in (116), are listed in Table V. They are 
readily calculated from (118) and the listed values of Q. 

At pH values above 8, (H+) becomes so small that @ becomes prac- 
tically equal to Kg/(H+), and AFp° may be written 


AF,® = —6700 — 1419flog Kg — log (H*)] 
= —6700 — 1419 (pH — 6.27) 
= 2200 — 1419 pH (for pH > 8) (120) 
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From the data of Table V we may also readily calculate the variation 
of Kg (equation 114) with pH, since Kz = KpKe, and Ke is independent 
of pH between 6 and 8. At pH 6.0 we calculate Ke = 380, in excellent 
agreement with Levintow and Meister’s experimental value of 400. 
At pH 7.9 we calculate Kz = 7.2 X 10%, much larger than their experi- 
mental value of 3 X 10%. This discrepancy is not surprising, however, 
since Ky at this point is so large that an error of a few per cent in the 
analyses could account for the entire difference. Considering the diffi- 
culties of the measurements, experiment and theory appear to be in good 
accord. 

We note that the values of Kp and Kz, and the corresponding stand- 
ard free energy changes, have been formulated without any attempt to 
introduce activity coefficients for ATP, ADP, or the phosphate ions. 


TABLE V 


STANDARD FREE ENERGY CHANGE, AFp°, or Hyprotysis or ATP as A FUNCTION 
or pH, at 310° K (37°C) (See Equation 116) 





AF p® 
pH Q (cal/mole) 
6.0 aes | —7200 
6.5 Lo —7600 
7.0 fi —7900 
7.6 19.3 — 8500 
7.9 45.0 —9000 
8.0 56.0 —9200 


AFp® = —RT In (K1Q) = —1419(log Kz + log Q) = —6700 — 1419 log Q 
(See equations 118 and 119) 


That is, we have taken the standard state for these ions as a solution of 
each at molar concentration, without distinguishing between concen- 
tration and activity. As we shall see in Chapter 5, the activity coefficient 
corrections for such highly charged ions are generally important, and the 
equilibrium constants Kp and Ky, expressed in terms of concentration 
may be quite sensitive to variations in the ionic strength of the medium. 
Moreover ATP, ADP, and inorganic phosphate tend to form complexes 
with divalent, and even to some extent with monovalent, cations (Smith 
and Alberty, 1956a, 1956b). The functioning of the enzyme system used 
by Levintow and Meister required the presence of Met++ or Mn++ ions 
which must therefore to some extent have entered into complex formation 
with ATP and its breakdown products. Levintow and Meister, however 
observed no change in Kg on varying the concentration of Mg++ in the 
reaction mixture, or on replacing Mg++ by Mn++. More refined measure- 
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ments in the future, however, may show that these complicating factors 
must also be considered. 

It is gratifying that a virtually identical value of AF,° has recently 
been calculated by an entirely independent method. Robbins and Boyer 
(1957) have carefully determined the equilibrium constant for the phos- 
phorylation of glucose by ATP, which proceeds in the presence of the 
enzyme hexokinase, according to the reaction 


ATP + glucose = Glucose-6-phosphate (G6P) + ADP 


for which the equilibrium constant may be written 


_ (SADP)(ZG6P) 
“~~ (SATP) (glucose) 


The acid dissociation constant K; for the phosphate in glucose-6- 
phosphate is 10°; this is the only ionization which has to be taken ac- 
count of for this compound between pH 6 and 8. Robbins and Boyer 
measured Ky at pH 6.0 and 30°, using an isotope dilution technique to 
determine the hexose concentration at equilibrium. From the ionization 
constants of reactants and products they calculated values of Ky at 
other pH values, by the same type of procedure we have already illus- 
trated for the equilibria in the ATP-glutamine system. They thus cal- 
culated Ky = 2460 at pH 7.0, and 23,500 at pH 8.0. This gives, for the 
standard free energy change at pH 7.0, 


AFy° = —RT ln Ku = —1394 log Ku (pH 7, 30°) 
= —4700 cal mole“! (122) 


Earlier, Meyerhof and Green (1948) had determined the equilibrium 
constant for the hydrolysis of glucose-6-phosphate to glucose and in- 
organic phosphate: 
pen NAG (glucose) (2POx,) 

Bree Tt BGGP)CHaO) 


The activity of water has to be inserted explicitly into (123), since 
Meyerhof and Green worked with solutions which were very concentrated 
in glucose. In certain experiments, for instance, they started with 4.2 M/ 
glucose and 0.75 M phosphate, so that the concentration of water was 
only 27.5 moles per liter, instead of 55.5 as in pure water. The activity 
of water in such a system was assumed to be equal to 27.5/55.5 = 0.495, 
taking the activity as unity for pure water, according to the usual con- 
vention for its standard state.!? The standard state for the other compo- 

12 This assumes that the activity of water in these solutions is proportional to its 
volume concentration. No vapor pressure measurements on water in these systems 
are available to check this assumption, but it appears a reasonable approximation in 
the absence of vapor pressure data. 





= 386 at pH 6.0, 30° (121) 


= 122 at pH 8.5 and 38° (123) 
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nents is taken as unit molarity in aqueous solution. Meyerhof and Green 
worked at pH 8.5. To calculate Kasp at other pH values, Robbins and 
Boyer used the equation 


Kya = Kpnas X [1 + (H*)/Ky][1 + (H*)/Kol™ (124) 


where K; = 10-*°%, as we have seen above. They employed the value 
of 10-®8% for K,, instead of 10-*7* which we have given in equation (117). 
They also corrected for the temperature effect on Keer, to convert from 
the value at 38° in Meyerhof and Green’s experiments to 30°. Finally 
they obtained for the standard free energy change corresponding to 
Keer at 30° and pH 7.0 


AF ager’ = —RT In Keer (pH 7, 30°) 
—3100 cal mole! (125) 


The product of Kg (equation 121) and Keer (equation 123) is imme- 
diately seen to be equal to Kp, as defined by (111), (114), and (118). 
Hence for the standard free energies, from (122) and (125), 


AF» — AFx° oo AF cep” — — 4700 aad 3100 
= —7800 cal mole“! (pH 7, 30°) (126) 


It will be seen that this is in excellent agreement with the value cal- 
culated in Table IV by an entirely independent method. 

We may note that Robbins and Boyer carefully considered the effect 
of added Mgt+ ions on the equilibria, due to the binding of Mg** to 
ATP and ADP in their different ionic forms. The values given above, 
however, are for systems in which (Mg**) was very low, just enough to 
make the enzyme catalytically active, and its presence did not appreciably 
affect the equilibria. 

It will be seen, from the examples considered here, that the calculation 
of free energy changes in biochemical systems is likely to be more com- 
plicated than in most of the simpler systems which have been studied by 
physical chemists in the past. In every case we have discussed, for exam- 
ple, it has been necessary to take account of acid-base equilibria in order 
to formulate adequately the free energy changes in the reactions. It was 
also necessary in all these cases to add an enzyme to the system in order 
to attain equilibrium. Indeed this has been one of the great contributions 
of biochemistry to thermodynamic studies; great numbers of equilibrium 
constants are readily determined, in systems containing enzymes, which 
could not be directly measured otherwise. The use of thermodynamic 
methods, on the other hand, has fundamentally clarified many biochem- 
ical problems, by showing which reactions could proceed spontaneously 
and which could proceed, if at all, only by the supply of free energy from 
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another source. The fact that a reaction can proceed spontaneously does 
not prove that it does so; its velocity may be zero, to all intents and pur- 
poses, unless an enzyme or some other catalyst is provided to overcome 
the resistances which otherwise prevent it from occurring. These problems 
of reaction velocity lie outside the scope of thermodynamics as we have 
presented it here;!® but in spite of this limitation the determination of 
free energy changes in biochemical systems is fundamental for the prog- 
ress of biochemistry. 


Systems Involving Other Variables 
Evastic Bopres 


Thus far we have limited ourselves to the discussion of systems for 
which pressure and temperature are the only physical variables that need 
be taken into account. It is often the case, however, that other physical 
variables are of significance also. A simple example is provided by an 
elastic body such as a piece of rubber, which may be stretched or com- 
pressed. Here the state of the body is determined not only by pressure 
and temperature but by tension also. Let us see how this case may be 
dealt with. We shall suppose that the body is a pure substance so that 
no composition variables come into question. If we introduce f to denote 
tension (a negative value of f will, of course, mean compression), then 
the work done by the body as a result of a reversible change of length, 
dl, is given by —fdl. If we go back to fundamentals we see that this 
expression will appear as an additional work term in (22), dW’ being 
retained to refer to any work over and above pressure-volume and tension- 
length work done by the system, and that it will carry through in all the 
various developments of that equation. As a result we have as a general 
expression for the variation of E expressed as a function of S, V, and J, 
in place of (37), 
dE =TdS —PdV +fdl (127) 


Similarly, for F expressed as a function of P, T, and 1, we have, in place 


of (29.1), 
dF = —SdT+VdP+fdl (128) 


18 The application of thermodynamic concepts to some irreversible processes has 
actually been achieved, with important results, beginning with the pioneer work of 
L. Onsager, shortly after 1930. Moreover, modern theories of reaction kinetics have 
been developed with the aid of ideas derived from thermodynamics—in particular, 
the concept of the formation of a critical complex, which is (often, but not always) in 
thermodynamic equilibrium with the reactants, and which decomposes to form the 
products of the reaction. These developments, however, lie beyond the scope of our 
discussion here. 
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These two equations show that 


_ (dE aF 
share ory: ~ Val 
In addition to these, by taking account of the fact that the various second- 


order cross derivatives are equal to one another, we can derive a number 
of other significant relations from (127) and (128). For example, from 


(128) we obtain 
_ (a8 = (2) (129) 
Ol / pr OT) py 


Dual, cm 


In order to obtain relations involving derivatives of 1, we may conven- 
iently rewrite (128) in an alternative form by subtracting d(fl) from 
both sides. This gives 


de — f= —S oT + Var aap (131) 


The quantity in parentheses on the left, which is a kind of extended free 
energy that takes account of the additional variables f and lJ, is, of course, 
an exact differential. Consequently we obtain at once the relations 


al aVv 

(a). ~ Gren a 
al as 

(rt), Gen as 


Many other such relations could be obtained by similar procedures, in- 
volving other variables. 

In an earlier section we called attention to a particular feature of 
any substance which obeys the gas law, or indeed any substance for which 
pressure at constant volume is proportional to absolute temperature. This 
is that the energy depends only on temperature so that when the substance 
expands isothermally all the work done is accounted for by an entropy 
change and a corresponding absorption of heat. Owing to the exact 
correspondence of —f and p and of V and lJ as variables expressing work, 
it is clear that a similar principle must hold in the case of an elastic body. 
If at any length (and pressure) tension is proportional to absolute tem- 
perature, then the energy of the body depends only on temperature, and 
any work done in an isothermal change of length is accounted for by an 
entropy change. The only exception will be if the volume of the body at 
constant temperature is dependent on extension, i.e., if stretching leads 
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to a change of volume. This at most will be a very minor effect. The proof 
of the proposition just stated is as follows. From (127) 


dE as aV 
C7 etd) td) 


If, now, we suppose 


i, 


as 
(4) = —9¢(1,P) 


and, therefore, the first and third terms on the right cancel. Consequently 


OE OV 
(¥) 5 -P (3) Bey 


or alternatively, by (130), 


ave af 
(2) nae (3), Ee 


We see, therefore, that if f is independent of P, and consequently V is 
independent of J, the energy depends only on the temperature. Many 
elastic polymers exert a tension which at any length is proportional to 
the absolute temperature, and, as a first approximation at least, inde- 
pendent of pressure. For such substances the energy must be essentially 
independent of length, and any work done as a result of a change of length 
must be accounted for by an entropy effect. This is a matter which will be 
discussed later in connection with the subject of diffusion. It is also of 
great impoitance in analyzing the properties of contractile systems such 
as muscle. 


SysTeMs IN GRAVITATIONAL OR CENTRIFUGAL FIELDS 


I 


o(l,P)T (135) 
then by (129) 


Let us now turn to the case of a system in a gravitational or centrif- 
ugal field such that at any point in the field the system is acted on by a 
force proportional to its mass and to some function of its position. For 
simplicity, we shall suppose that the force acts always in one direction, 
which we identify with the z-axis of a set of rectangular coordinates. 
Then if the system moves through a distance dz, the work done by it is 
given by +MG(x)dz, where M is the total mass of the system and G(x) 
is a function of x which gives the strength of the field. This expression 
for the work done is equivalent of —f dl in the case of the elastic body, 
and, like the latter, will appear as an additional term in the fundamental 
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equation (22) and be represented in the various developments of that 
equation. As a result, equation (44) becomes 


dF = V dP — SdT — MG(a)dx + Zp; dn; (138) 


Equation (138) is a source of much information regarding a variety 
of partial derivatives. To begin with, it shows that 


aF 
(=) = —MG(z) (139) 


and (dF /dP)7,2,n, and (OF /dT) p,z,n, remain equal to V and —S, as before. 
Next, if we put all variations, dn;, equal to zero, it leads to a set of cross 
relations identical with those derived for the elastic body provided only 
we replace 1 by x and f by —MG(zx). The one corresponding to (132) 
shows that, if G(x) were dependent on temperature, then the entropy of 
the system would vary with zx. Finally, equation (138) gives us expres- 
sions for the variation of the chemical potentials with P, T, and zx. Of 
these, the variations with P and T remain what they were in the simpler 
case where only P and T were considered. The variation with x, which 
is a new derivative, is given by" 


Oui _ _ (dMG(z) Se aM 
(2) if) ( On; ) “ Ge) (4) (140) 


It is evident in connection with (138) that, for any given values of 
P, T, and z, F is a first-order homogeneous function of the composition 
variables, n—that is to say, F is an extensive property of the system. 


Consequently, just as in the simpler case where only P and TJ were 
involved, 








F = =n; (141) 
When this is differentiated and combined with (138), we obtain as an 
extended form of the Gibbs-Duhem relation (47), 
=n; dui = +V dP — SdT — MG(x)dz (142) 
This, at constant P, 7, and x, passes over into 
=n; du; = 0 = IN; dy; (143) 


which is identical with (48). It should be realized that this extension of 
the relations derived for the simple case of a system dependent only on 
P and T would not always be permissible. It is only because of the 

'* The subscript n; on the left-hand side of (140) means that all the composition 


variables, n, are held constant. The subscript n; on the right means that all the 


ia com- 
position variables except n; are held constant. 
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particular nature of the physical situation that the transition from (138) 
to (141) is valid; namely because F is a first order homogeneous function 
of the composition variables for constant values of P, T, and z. In the 
case of an elastic body where the work term [MG(z)] is replaced by 
—f dl such a simple transition is not possible. 

Up to now it has been tacitly assumed that the system is small enough 
in relation to the scale of things so that we can specify its position by a 
single value of x and treat P and G(x) as constant throughout the sys- 
tem. Let us now suppose that the system consists of an extended fluid. 
In this case, there will in general be a change of G(x) within the compass 
of the system, and even in the special case where G(x) = constant there 
will be a change of P with x due to hydrostatic effects. In a multicompo- 
nent system we must expect a change of composition with zx. An analysis 
of the conditions of equilibrium in such a fluid leads us straight to the 
hydrostatic law and to the hypsometric equation for the distribution of 
components in a gravitational or centrifugal field, which are both matters 
of considerable importance. 

Owing to the nonuniformity of the fluid in the x direction, it cannot 
be treated as a one-phase system. Instead we must think of it as composed 
of an infinity of phases, each phase consisting of an indefinitely thin slab 
perpendicular to the x-axis. Within each slab, pressure and composition 
will be constant and will correspond to a definite value of x and G(z). 
Just as in the simpler case of a system composed of several phases each 
at constant temperature and pressure, the condition of equilibrium is 
that the chemical potential of each component be the same in each phase. 
In the case of the fluid, consisting of an infinite number of continuously 
varying slabs, this means that the total variation of the chemical poten- 
tial of each component in the x direction must be zero. This variation is 
the resultant of the effects of composition, pressure, and G(x). The con- 
dition of equilibrium is, therefore, represented by 7 equations, one for 
each component, each of the form 


Oni Oui “ 144 
(du,) p.7,2 + me dp xi (ae dx 0 ( ) 


The leading term represents the change in yu; at constant P, 7’, and x 
due to composition changes. The differential coefficient in the second 
term is equal to V;, the partial molal volume of component 7. That in 
the third term is, by (140), equal to 


-010 (2), 0 
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The expression (0M/dn,) gives the change in total mass of the system 
per mole of the 7th component added to the system. This is nothing but 
the molecular weight of that component, Mj. Consequently we may re- 
write equation (144) as 


(du:)pr,2 + VidP — MG(x)dx = 0 (146) 


There are 7 of these equations, one for each component. In order to obtain 
the hydrostatic relation we simply multiply each of these by N,, the mole 
fraction of the corresponding component at any value of x, and add them. 


Now by (148) 


2N.(du:) p,r.2 = 0 


Also by (41) 7 
ZN V;= V 


the volume of the phase per mole ; and ~N.M; gives the mean molecular 
weight. Consequently 2N;M,/2N;V; gives the density of the fluid for any 
value of x. We have, therefore, as a result of the operation, 


dP = + G(x)dzx (147) 


This is the basic hydrostatic equation. It tells us that the increase of 
pressure with increasing x is equal to the density of the fluid multiplied 
by the quantity G(x) which expresses the strength of the gravitational or 
centrifugal field. If we are concerned with the effect of gravity at the 
earth’s surface, G(x) is a constant equal to —g, the force of gravity, and 


dP 
Pe —gp (148) 


In applying (147), it is necessary to be clear as to the question of sign. 
By writing the work term as MG(x)dz, we have introduced the conven- 
tion that the force acting on the fluid is positive when it leads to an in- 
crease of x. The hydrostatic equation is generally thought of as a mechani- 
cal principle and derived from mechanical considerations. It is interesting 
to see that it may also be regarded as a thermodynamic principle. 

In order to obtain the hypsometric law we make use of the funda- 
mental hydrostatic equation just deduced to express dP in terms of dx 
in the equations (146) expressing the constancy of the chemical potential 


of each component. The result is 
(dui) p,7,.2 — G(x)(M; — Vip)dx = 0 (149) 


This cannot, of course, be integrated unless we have additional knowledge 


of the nature of the variation of wu; with composition and the variation 
of V;, p, and G(x) with z. 
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Perhaps the simplest application of (149) is to a liquid solution. In 
this case neither V; nor p will be very sensitive to pressure, and one may 
assume them to be constant. To simplify matters, we shall suppose that 
over the range of concentration the activity of the solute is proportional 
to its concentration (P, T, and z being fixed.) This makes it possible to 
write 


(dui)p.7.2 = RT dlna; = RT dlne, 
Equation (149) then becomes 
RT dlnc; = (M; — Vip)G(x)dx 


which may be integrated to give the concentrations cy and c, at heights 


22 and 2: 
Co (ae Vip) % 
ap exp [eve [ Gwar | (150) 


In the case of a centrifugal field, we may identify x with the distance from 
the center of rotation. Then G(x) becomes w*z, where w denotes angular 
velocity. Consequently 


x2 2 
| G(a)dz = = (to? — 217) (150.1) 


when this is substituted in (150), it shows how concentration increases 
with increasing x. This is the equation for sedimentation equilibrium in 
the ultracentrifuge. It is most commonly written in terms of the partial 
specific volume, 3,;, of component 7, which is of course equal to Vi/Mij. 
Since the unknown quantity to be determined in an ultracentrifuge run 
is generally the molecular weight of component 7, we rearrange (150), 
after taking the logarithms of both sides, to express V; in terms of the 


other quantities: 
2RT In (c2/c1) 


pe lp aah wae ss Ses 150.2 
oC — to) Ge — 2) oa 


M; 

Another significant application of the ideas we have been discussing 

is to the distribution of gases in the earth’s atmosphere. For the purposes 
of this discussion, these gases may be assumed to be perfect without 
significant error. In the case of a mixture of perfect gases, we may express 
the total pressure as equal to the sum of the partial pressures, and the 


gas law becomes 
PV = >n;kRT (151) 


Consequently the partial molal volume of the 7th component is 


= aV RYT 
ih (=) ~"?P 
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At the same time the partial pressure of the component is given by N:P, 
and the chemical potential is RT In N;P. Therefore 

(dui) 7,P,2 = hid In N; 


In this case, however, instead of trying to integrate (149) it is easier to 
go back to (146), which now becomes 


I 
o 


RT din N; + ae dP — MG(x)dx (152) 


or 


| 


RT dinN; + RT dilnP — MG(a)dz = 0 
If we set G(x) = —g, equation (152) may be integrated to give 
RT In N;P + Myx + Const. = 0 


Since N;P is, of course, simply the partial pressure, pi, of the 7th compo- 
nent, this may be written as 


RT |In p; = —M.gx + Const. 
or 


Di = Diy EXP | - Gee) (152.1) 


where p;, is the partial pressure of component 7 at x = o, say at sea level. 
This is the most familiar form of the hypsometric law. 


Statistical Interpretation of Entropy 


In a general way, it has been long recognized that highly ordered 
systems have low entropy and that an increase of disorder corresponds 
in some way to an increase of entropy. Thus the melting of a crystal is 
accompanied by an increase of entropy, corresponding to the transition 
from the highly ordered structure of the crystal to the more random 
arrangement of the molecules in the liquid. Numerically the entropy 
increase is given, per mole of substance, by the heat absorbed during 
melting, divided by the absolute temperature. The increase in the ran- 
domness of molecular distributions, which occurs when a liquid is va- 
porized, is likewise reflected in the positive entropy change on vaporiza- 
tion. Another example is the isothermal mixing of two gases—for instance, 
a tankful of oxygen with a tankful of nitrogen. If the gases are dilute, the 
process occurs without appreciable absorption or evolution of heat. Be- 
fore mixing occurred, we could specify that any molecule of oxygen in 
the system was in tank A, not in tank B; after mixing, this particular 
piece of information is lost to us; the constituents of the system have 


become more randomly distributed than before, and the entropy has 
increased. 
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The maximum degree of order conceivable is probably that of a per- 
fect crystal at the absolute zero of temperature. In such a system, once 
we know the position of a single atom and the structure and orientation 
of the crystal, it is possible to specify the position of all the other atoms, 
assuming them to be at rest at 0° K. As such a crystal absorbs heat, the 
component atoms and molecules of the crystal are set into vibration. 
Such vibrations occur, in an increasingly large number of the atoms or 
molecules composing the crystal, as the temperature rises. Thus the 
system departs more and more from its original uniquely defined con- 
figuration at the absolute zero; the number of possible configurations 
compatible with the total energy of the crystal increases with increasing 
temperature, and this fact is intimately related to the increase of the 
entropy which can be calculated from measured values of the heat ca- 
pacity of the crystal as a function of temperature (see equation 33). 
When it melts there is a further large increase in the number of possible 
configurations. When the liquid vaporizes there is another and generally 
much larger entropy increase corresponding to the greatly increased ran- 
domness in the distribution of molecules in a gas as compared to that in 
a liquid. 

The problem is to find a suitable way of expressing this degree of 
randomness in quantitative terms. Our knowledge of the system as a 
whole imposes certain specifications which any picture of the molecular 
configurations must fulfill. We can determine experimentally the energy 
(EF) of the system—measured relative to some suitably chosen reference 
state for which the energy is taken as zero. We can also determine its 
volume (V) and the total number of molecules (N;) of each of the differ- 
ent kinds of chemical components of which it is composed. Specification 
of energy, volume, and composition determines the temperature of the 
system, or, conversely, the energy is determined if pressure, temperature, 
and composition are specified. Subject to these conditions, however, it 
would still be possible to construct an enormous variety of possible con- 
figurations of the individual molecules, each of which would give the 
specified energy, volume, and composition. We may call each such con- 
figuration a microscopic configuration, as distinguished from the single 
macroscopic configuration of the system as a whole, which is specified 
by E, V, and the N,’s. The total number of microscopic configurations 
compatible with a given macroscopic configuration is obviously a very 
large number. This number, however, though large, is finite, for the study 
of quantum mechanics has shown that molecular vibrations and rotations 
are restricted to certain discrete energy levels. Even in the case of trans- 
lational velocities and momenta, for which physicists of earlier genera- 
tions would certainly have supposed that a continuum of possible values 
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would be attainable, the laws of quantum mechanics restrict the possible 
values to a series of discrete translational energy levels. Such restrictions 
do not apply to particles which are free in open space, but particles con- 
fined within a container are definitely so restricted. We can describe a 
possible microscopic state of the system by specifying the number of 
molecules of each kind in the various levels, subject to the general re- 
quirement that the total energy and the total number of molecules of 
each kind in the system must add up to the correct values, and that they 
must all be confined in the specified volume. 

Thus, if we specify a given macroscopic state of the system by the 
total values of E and V, and of the N;’s, it is possible to calculate the total 
number, 2, of microscopic configurations which are compatible with the 
given macroscopic state. The number Q is intimately related to the 
entropy. Qualitatively, it increases as the entropy increases. It is inher- 
ently a positive number; hence its logarithm is positive or (in the limit 
when 2 = 1) zero. Often Q is referred to as a measure of the probability 
of finding a system in a given macroscopic state. This use of the probabil- 
ity concept implies that any one microscopic distribution is just as prob- 
able as any other; the high probability of a given equilibrium state of a 
macroscopic system corresponds to the fact that many distributions 
(microscopic configurations) are compatible with that state. 

Before considering how the number 2 may actually be evaluated for 
specific systems, we may see readily the general form of the relation which 
must exist between Q and the entropy of the system. Entropy is an ex- 
tensive property; if we have one bottle containing a system A with en- 
tropy S4 under specified conditions, and another bottle containing a sys- 
tem B with entropy Sz, then the entropy of the two systems is S, + Sz. 
The system A may be in any one of Q4 microscopic states, the system B 
in any one of Qg states. Any one of the Q, states of the former may co- 
exist with any one of the Qz of the latter. Hence the number of possible 
states of the larger system which includes both A and B is Q4Q,. Thus 
Qa¢e = Q4Qz; or In Q445n = In Qg + In Qz. Thus, it is the logarithm of 
Q, not itself, which is an extensive property of any system; and the 
expected relation between S and Q is of the form 


S=king (153) 


The factor k in equation (153) turns out in fact to be Boltzmann’s con- 
stant k, the gas constant per molecule; and k = R/N = 1.380 X 10-!6 
ergs per degree. * 


P ‘ : 

Analogous considerations lead to the concept of the entropy of language in 
modern information theory. The amount of information in a book of two volumes is 
twice as great as that in a book of one volume, but the number of different meaningful 
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From a knowledge of the possible energy levels—translational, rota- 
tional, vibrational, and electronic—which the molecules of a system can 
assume, in accordance with the principles of quantum mechanics, one 
may calculate the statistical distribution of the molecules among the 
various levels at equilibrium. The translational energy levels are deter- 
mined by the masses of the molecules and the size of the container; the 
other energy levels can be determined from spectroscopic measurements. 
Exact calculations can generally be made at present only for systems of 
isolated molecules, i.e., for dilute gases. For most such systems—indeed 
for practically all which concern us in this book—the distribution of 
molecules among the different energy levels is given by the Boltzmann 
distribution law: 

N, = Noe-i-/kT (154) 


Here No is the number of molecules in the ground state of lowest energy 
€9, and N; is the number of molecules of energy e;, above the ground level.15 

Since the possible energy levels are quantized, and since the energy of 
the total system is finite, and specified, the number of ways in which it 
is possible to distribute the molecules among all the different energy 
levels is also finite. This number is Q, and its natural logarithm, multi- 
plied by k, gives the entropy according to (153). 

Moreover it is possible, once the various molecular energy levels are 
known, to obtain values for the other thermodynamic functions of the 
system also. The distribution law (154) or (154.1), by specifying the rela- 
tive number of molecules in each of the possible energy levels, permits a 
summation over all the possible states; we multiply the number of mole- 
cules in each level by the energy per molecule in that level, and add all 
these terms together to obtain the energy of the entire system. By further 
calculations we can obtain the heat capacity, heat content, free energy, 
and other thermodynamic functions of the system, once we know the 
possible energy levels derived from spectroscopic measurements. The 
discussion of such measurements lies far outside the scope of this book; 





arrangements of words possible in the two volumes is the square of the number possi- 
ble in the one volume. Information is therefore related logarithmically to the number 
of possible arrangements of words, just as the physicist’s entropy is related logarith- 
mically to the number of possible physical configurations. Different languages, par- 
ticularly languages of different groups such as English and Arabic, differ characteris- 
tically when considered from this point of view. See for instance Norbert Wiener 
“ Cybernetics.” 

16 Jf there are g; different quantum states which all have the same, or nearly the 
same, energy, «, then this level of energy is said to be g;-fold degenerate, and the 


Boltzmann equation becomes: 
Ni = Nogse“'- (154.1) 
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the reader is referred to treatises on statistical mechanics. (See, for exam- 
ple, Mayer and Mayer, 1940; Rushbrooke, 1949; Fowler and Guggen- 
heim, 1939. A relatively brief and incomplete, but very useful, discussion 
is given by Glasstone, 1947, Chapters VI and IX; a treatment inter- 
mediate between this and that of the more extensive treatises is given by 
Denbigh, 1955.) We merely note here that many of the most accurate 
data on the thermodynamic functions for simple molecules are derived 
from such measurements. 

The calculation of entropy from (153) is in general outside the scope 
of our discussion, but we may illustrate the use of this equation by a few 
simple examples. 


ENTROPY OF A PERFECT CRYSTAL AT 0° K 


As our previous discussion (p. 225) has indicated, a perfect crystal 
should be in a uniquely defined configuration, that is in a single quantum 
state at the absolute zero of temperature. In this case 2 should assume 
its lowest possible value of 1, and the entropy should be zero. This pos- 
tulate is the essence of what is commonly called the Third Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, which has been stated in various, more or less equivalent ways. 
It was first formulated in a rather incomplete fashion, early in the twen- 
tieth century, as a result of the work of T. W. Richards, W. Nernst, 
M. Planck, and others, but it could not be given an adequate theoreti- 
cal basis until the theory of quantum phenomena was systematically 
developed. 

The thoughtful reader will note that we have not defined a perfect 
crystal, and will wonder how he is to know one when he sees it. This is 
indeed a very troublesome question, and we are generally forced to 
measure the entropy of the crystal in order to get the answer. The entropy 
of the substance in the vapor state, say at 298.1° K, may be evaluated, 
given the knowledge of the molecular energy levels from spectroscopic 
studies. The increase in entropy, from 0° K up to the same condition in 
the vapor state at 298.1° K, may be determined from heat capacity and 
other thermal measurements (see equation 162 below). If we get the same 
numerical value by both methods, then we are justified in calling the 
crystal perfect from the point of view of the Third Law. In some cases. 
however, the entropy as calculated from spectroscopic data proves to be 
higher than that calculated from thermal data (it is never lower). This 
indicates that there is some residual entropy, some randomness of 
arrangement, in this particular crystal even at 0° K; it is not a perfect 
crystal. An example of such an imperfect crystal is ice, which is discussed 
under section 3 below. We may note, however, that the vast majority of 
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organic and inorganic crystals may justifiably be regarded as perfect by 
this criterion. 


ENTROPY CHANGE ON MIXING oF COMPONENTS IN AN 
IDEAL SOLUTION 


The numerical use of the statistical conception of entropy may be 
illustrated by the calculation of the entropy change in the isothermal 
mixing of two components which form a perfect solution. We have already 
treated this problem by the methods of classical thermodynamics, and 
derived equation (64). Here we shall show that the statistical conception 
of entropy, using a simple model, leads to the same result. The identical 
formula is also found to apply to the mixing of two components in the 
gaseous state, if each of the components and the final mixture is a perfect 
gas. Likewise the formula applies to mixtures in a perfect crystal, such 
for instance as may occur if the crystal is made up of two different kinds 
of molecules which are identical except that one contains a different kind 
of isotope of one particular atom from the other. 

As we have already seen (p. 184), a perfect solution is defined as one 
in which the activity of each component is proportional to its mole frac- 
tion and in which there is no heat or volume change on mixing. If a solu- 
tion containing two components is to meet these requirements, the two 
kinds of molecules of which it is composed, which we may denote as type 
1 and type 2, respectively, must be of nearly the same size and shape, so 
that we can remove a type 1 molecule and replace it by a type 2 molecule 
without altering the volume of the solution. Furthermore, the require- 
ment that there shall be no heat of mixing implies that the interactions 
between a type 1 and a type 2 molecule are essentially the same as those 
between 1 and 1 or between 2 and 2. If this requirement is fulfilled, the 
heat of mixing should be zero within experimental error. The entropy of 
mixing then involves no thermal change but is due only to the increased 
randomness in the system resulting from the mixing. Let M, molecules 
of type 1 be mixed with M, molecules of type 2, and assume that the 
volume is just sufficient to accommodate the total number of molecules, 
M, + M2. We may imagine this volume to be divided up into M, + M. 
small volume elements, as if it were a lattice, each volume element con- 
taining just enough space for one molecule. 

If all the molecules were of one kind, and therefore indistinguishable, 
there would be just one way of fitting them into the MW, + M, volume 
elements or holes. If there are two kinds of molecules present, however, 
we may start with the M, molecules of type 1 and insert them into the 
holes, one by one. If the molecules of type 1 were numbered and distin- 
guishable, we could place the first molecule in any one of M@,; + M: holes, 
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the second in any one of M, + M; — 1 holes, and so forth. For the last 
of the M, molecules there would be M, + M2 — (M,-—1)=M:24+1 
possible positions to choose from. Thus the total number of possible 
arrangements, for distinguishable molecules, is 


(M, + Mz)(M, + Mz — 1)(Mi + Mz — 2) - + + (M2 + 2)(M2 + 1) 
— (M, + M2) 1/M,! 


The molecules, however, are not in fact distinguishable. Thus, if we 
have placed M/, molecules in any specified set of M, volume elements, 
out of the total of 17, + M, that are available, this corresponds to one 
microscopic configuration. In the counting given above, however, with 
imaginary distinguishable molecules, we have counted this one state as 
if it were 1/,! states; for we can arrange MW, distinguishable molecules in 
a specified set of 7, holes in M,! different ways. To get the true number, 
Q, of new microscopic states that are made available to the system by the 
process of mixing, we must therefore divide the number given above by 
M,!. Thus we obtain for Q: 

(M,+ M,)! 
0 = Mal oo 
To complete the mixing process, for any specified microscopic configura- 
tion we must now fill in the /, unoccupied holes with molecules of type 
2. Since the molecules of any one type are indistinguishable, there is 
only one possible way of doing this, and this process does not increase the 
value of 0. 

It should be noted that equation (155) is symmetrical, as it should 
be, with respect to the two kinds of molecules. If we had started by put- 
ting in MM, molecules of type 2 into the 17; + J/, holes, and then inserted 
the type 1 molecules subsequently, we should have come out with the 
same answer. 

Thus the extra entropy of the system which arises from mixing the 
type 1 and type 2 molecules is given by the equation 


(M, + M,)! 


a enleyD t B an a * sae 


(156) 
In practice we are dealing with numbers of molecules of the order of that 
contained in one gram mole—that is, of the order of 102%. For any num- 
ber, /, which is even moderately large, we may replace MM! by Sterling’s 
approximation which in logarithmic form may be written with sufficient 
accuracy: 


InM!=MiInM—M (157) 
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Inserting (157) to calculate the factorials in (156), and dividing the 
result by 4, + M, to express the result as AS per molecule, we obtain: 


; M, ( M, ) M M 
teed [eens aad Fy eee a ge ee rs in gs 
ee + M2, "\M.+ M.) * M+ Mw." i, + | a 


We may note immediately that 1/,/(M, + M,) is the mole fraction N, 
of component 1, and M>2/(11, + M2) is the mole fraction N» of component 
2. If now we make the further choice that M@, + Me is equal to Avogadro’s 
number, No, then we have the equation for entropy change on mixing, 
per mole of solution, since R = kNo: 


AS = —R(N, In N, + Ne In N2) (64) 


This is, of course, identical with expression (64), derived by the 
methods of classical thermodynamics. The classical derivation has the 
advantage of leading to significant results with a minimum of assump- 
tions. The derivation in terms of the statistical concept of entropy, in 
the form given here, involves the somewhat arbitrary concept of a lattice, 
within the framework of which we place the molecules. It provides us, 
however, with a molecular picture of the variety of distributions possible 
within the system, which opens the way to the interpretation of more 
complicated systems along similar lines. Other, more refined models may 
be introduced, which remove some of the crudities of our simplified lat- 
tice model. For instance, the modern theory of solutions of large flexible 
polymer molecules, which can coil and twist into a great variety of differ- 
ent forms, all of approximately equal energy, has been based largely on 
extensions of the type of analysis indicated here. For a discussion of such 
studies on polymers, with many references, the book of Flory (1953) 
may be consulted. 


Tue ReEsIpDUAL Entropy oF ICE 


In the discussion of water in Chapter 2, we noted that each oxygen 
atom in the ice crystal is surrounded by a tetrahedron of four other oxy- 
gens. Each oxygen atom has two hydrogens attached to it by covalent 
bonds and two pairs of unshared electrons, if we ignore the H;0*+ and OH- 
ions, which are extremely rare compared to the H2O molecules. Each 
of the two H nuclei attached to any given oxygen atom points toward an 
unshared electron pair in one of the neighboring oxygens. The H nuclei, 
however, at ordinary temperature, are constantly leaping from one oxy- 
gen to another. The orientation of the two hydrogens which are attached 
to any given oxygen at a particular moment may thus correspond to any 
one of six possibilities; if we arbitrarily number the four surrounding 
oxygens, shown in Chapter 2, Fig. 3, as 1, 2, 3, and 4, the two H nuclei 
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on the central oxygen may point toward 1 and 2, 1 and 3, 1 and 4, 2 and 3, 
2 and 4, or 3 and 4. In practice, however, not all six orientations are allow- 
able; they are forbidden if the adjacent position on the neighboring oxy- 
gen is occupied by another proton, and are allowed only if there is an 
unshared electron pair in this orientation. The chance that a given oxy- 
gen, say oxygen 1, is thus available is 14; the chance that any given two 
of the four oxygens are simultaneously available is (14)(#4) = 14. Thus 
the average number of possible orientations for the two hydrogens around 
any given oxygen is 6&4 = 34. This is the number of possible arrangements 
of H nuclei, per water molecule in the ice crystal, and the number per 
mole is 9 = (34)%. Thus the contribution of this randomness of arrange- 
ment to the entropy of the system is 


So = k ln (34)% = KN In (34) = FR In (34) 
= 0.81 cal deg-! mole! (159) 


As the ice crystal is cooled down to lower and lower temperatures, 
the H nuclei cease to leap from oxygen to oxygen, and their distribution 
is ‘‘frozen”’ into one of the (34) possible arrangements, all of which have 
so nearly the same energy that no one is particularly favored over the 
others. Thus the ice crystal, when cooled to 0° K, is not a perfect crystal, 
since this residual randomness of arrangements of the H nuclei persists, 
and its entropy at 0° K may be taken from (159) as 0.81 cal deg! mole. 
This value has been checked experimentally, for the entropy as calculated 
from spectroscopic energy levels of the water molecule in the vapor state 
is higher than the entropy calculated from heat capacity measurements 
and heats of fusion and vaporization (equation 162 below). The dis- 
crepancy is equal, within the experimental error, to R In (34). 

This explanation of the residual entropy of ice was originally proposed 
by Pauling (see Pauling, 1940, Chapter LX, where equation 159 is derived 
by reasoning somewhat different from, but equivalent to, that given here). 


Standard Free Energies of Formation and Their Use in Determining 
Thermodynamic Equilibria 


Many equilibrium constants, not readily accessible to direct experi- 
mental measurement, can be calculated, on the basis of the principles 
we have been discussing, from the heats of combustion of the compounds 
involved, and from entropies derived from heat capacity measurements 
and from heats of fusion and vaporization. The standard heat of forma- 
tion (AH°f) of a compound is the increase of heat content when one mole 
of the compound in its standard state, at the standard temperature and 
pressure—usually 25° and one atmosphere—is formed from its elements. 
each in its respective standard state. For carbon this standard state is 
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pure graphite; for hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen it is the pure gas at 
one atmosphere pressure. The details of calculating these heats of forma- 
tion from heats of combustion will not be presented here; they are dis- 
cussed in several of the references given at the end of this chapter (for 
instance, by Glasstone, by Klotz, and by Rossini). 

Likewise we shall deal very briefly with the profoundly important 
problem of entropy calculations. If we measure the heat capacity of a 
crystalline solid, starting at a very low temperature, 7), close to 0° K, 
and gradually warming it up to the melting point at temperature 7’, 
the entropy increase of the solid during the process is, from (33), 


8-8. = [7 ¢,/TaT = [7 Cpa P (160) 


Here, of course, C, is the heat capacity at constant pressure. It is 
found experimentally, and the modern quantum theory of solids, start- 
ing with the work of Einstein and Debye, predicts the finding theo- 
retically, that C, decreases rapidly and approaches zero at very low 
temperatures. Indeed it approaches zero so rapidly that C,/T also ap- 
proaches zero as 7 approaches zero.!® Consequently the integrand in 
(160) remains finite, even if the lower limit of integration is taken as 
0° K—a limit which of course can never be attained experimentally, 
although it can be very closely approached. Hence the entire integral in 
(160) is a definite finite quantity. When the solid melts, at 7’, with an 
increase of heat content, AH,,, the entropy increase is, from the funda- 
mental definition for an entropy change in a reversible process, 


ASa = Bln) 1: (161) 


If we then warm up the liquid from the melting point to the boiling 
point, 7,, and measure the heat capacity as a function of temperature, 
we evaluate the entropy increase by an integral of exactly the same form 
as (160), except that the limits of integration are 7, and T,. If, at Ty, the 
liquid is vaporized to give a gas at one atmosphere pressure, the entropy 
of vaporization is AS, = AH,/T,. Thus the entropy of the vapor at ie 
and one atmosphere is 


Sr, = So+ [," C,dln T + AHn/Tm + fp, Cydin T + AH,/T. (162) 


Here Sy is the entropy of the solid at 0° K. Obviously the increase in 
entropy of the vapor, as the temperature rises above T,, may be evaluated 
by more heat capacity measurements. If we wish to determine the en- 


16 For more detailed discussions of this point, see for instance Rushbrooke (1949) 
and Glasstone (1947). 
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tropy increment from 0° K up to (say) 298.1° K, and if (for instance) 
the substance in question were a solid over this whole range, we should, 
of course, require only the first two terms on the right-hand side of 
(162).!7 Thus, in order to fix the value of the entropy, the only thing that 
remains is to determine Sp. Our previous discussion of the statistical con- 
ception of entropy indicates that for most pure substances we may take 
So = 0. The chief exception of biochemical interest is water, for which 
we have already calculated Sy = R In (34) in (159). We may then tabu- 
late the resulting entropy for the substance in its standard state at 
298.1° K, denoted by So93.1°. Similar calculations have been made for 
the elements of which the substance is composed, and their entropies in 
their standard states are known. It is then a simple matter of subtraction 
to calculate the standard entropy of formation, AS°f, of the substance 
from its elements in their standard states. The standard free energy of 
formation, AF°f, is then, of course, immediately given by the equation 


AF°f = AH°f — T AS°f (163) 


We may then obtain the standard free energy of a chemical reaction, 
AF*, by summing the values of AF°f for all the products, and likewise 
for all the reactants, and subtracting the latter sum from the former. 

The value of AF°f is generally given for the formation of the pure 
substance from its elements, at 298.1° K and one atmosphere. For most 
purposes, however, it is more important to know the free energy of forma- 
tion of the substance in aqueous solution at unit activity, using the con- 
vention that the activity approaches the molality at infinite dilution of 
the solute. This calculation is readily made from AF° , if the activity of 
the solute is known as a function of concentration, and if its solubility 
has been determined. We may illustrate the calculation for the case of 
glycine, for which AF°f at 298.1° K has been determined as —88.61 kcal/ 
mole. The chemical potential of glycine in the saturated solution is, of 
course, the same as in the solid state, since the two are in equilibrium. 
There is therefore no change in free energy when solid glycine dissolves 
in the saturated solution. The change in chemical potential when one 
mole of glycine is transferred from saturated solution to a solution of 
unit activity in water is 


° 


Bo — Bot = RT In (1/as) = —RT In ag 
= —2.303RT (log m,,. + log feat) (164) 


'7 Some solids undergo transitions from one crystalline form to another, at certain 
sharply defined temperatures. These involve the absorption of heat (AH;) if the 
transition occurs in the direction of the form which is stable at the higher temperature. 


The entropy change here is, of course, given by AS; = AH,/ T:, where T; is the transi- 
tion temperature. 
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For a saturated solution of glycine in water at 298.1° iis = 0.8, 
log mae = 0.52, and we find from Table II that log fut = —0.137. Hence 
log mst + log frat = 0.38, and 


AF° — AF°f = pu? — pe = —2.303RT(0.38) = —1365 X 0.38 
—0.52 kcal/mole (164.1) 


Here we follow the notation of Borsook, denoting the standard free 
energy of formation of the solute at unit activity in solution by AF°. Thus 
AF®° for glycine at unit activity in water is —88.61 — 0.52 = —89.13 
kcal/mole. 

We note here that a glycine solution of unit activity is not exactly 
one molal, but slightly more concentrated. From Table II, we find 
—log f = 0.0684 when m = 1. A solution of unit activity has a value of 
log m = 0.075 very nearly, so m (unit activity) = 1.19. 

In Table VI the standard free energies of formation of a number of 
substances of importance in biochemistry are listed. The free energies 
of a large number of reactions may be calculated from these data. It 
will be noted that AF° values for a number of ions in aqueous solution at 
unit activity are also listed. It is, of course, impossible to add an ion to a 
solution, or remove it from solution, without also adding or removing 
other ions to balance the net charge on the ion in question. If we arbi- 
trarily assign a value of AF° for any one ion, however, we may then cal- 
culate values for all other ions from the experimental data. The conven- 
tion universally adopted is to write AF° = 0 for H+ ion at unit activity. 

We may illustrate the use of Table VI by a few examples. 


THE FuMARATE-MALATE EQUILIBRIUM 
The reaction (see equation 98 and the accompanying text) is 
Fumarate— — + H.O = Malate- — 
(—144.41 — 56.69) = —201.98 


The value of AF° for each component of the reaction is written directly 
below its symbol. Subtracting the sum of the two terms on the left from 
the term on the right, we obtain AF° = —0.88 kcal/mole. This agrees 
with the value given in (99), as, of course, it should. 

Tue First JonIzATION oF CARBONIC ACID 

The reaction to be considered is 


CO, (in solution) 4- HO = Ht 4 HCO, 
— 92.31 — 56.69=0 — 140.31 
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TABLE VI 
STANDARD Free ENERGIES oF FoRMATION OF SOME IMPORTANT SUBSTANCES 
IN THE PuRE StTaTE (AF°f) AND In AQuEOuS SouuTION aT 1 M AcTIVITY 
(Ar’’) 
(All values in kcal mole! at 25° C, 298.1° K) 


Substance sl 4h 6 —AF* 
Acetaldehyde (gas) 31.96 33.38 
Acetic acid (liquid) 93.75 95.48 
Acetate — 88.99 
Acetoacetate — 118.00 
Acetone (liquid) 37.18 38.52 
cis-Aconitate~ ~~ — 220.51 
L-Alanine 88.40 88.75 
p1-Alanine = 89.11 
pt-Alanylglycine == 114.57 
NH,* ion — 19.00 
L-Asparagine 183.50 125.86 

(monohydrate) 
L-Aspartic acid 174.76 172.31 
L-Aspartate* — — 166.99 
n-Butanol (liquid) 40.39 41.07 
n-Butyric acid (liquid) 90.65 90.86 
n-Butyrate— _— 84.28 
COz (gas) 94.26 92.31 
HCO;— — 140.31 
Citrate —- — 279.24 
Isocitrate~ ~- a 277.65 
Creatine 63.19 — 
(anhydrous) a 
Wied 63.17 
(monohydrate) 

Creatinine 6.90 6.91 
Cystine 163.55 159.00 
Cysteine 82.08 81.21 
Ethanol (liquid) 41.77 43.39 
Formaldehyde (gas) 26.30 31.2 
Fructose — 218.78 
Fumaric acid 156.49 154.67 
Fumarate~~- — 144.41 
a-D-Galactose 220.00 220.73 
a-D-Glucose 217.56 219.22 
L-Glutamiec Acid 173.81 171.76 
L-Glutamate*> — — 165.87 
Glycerol (liquid) 114.02 116.76 
Glycine 88.61 89.14 
Glycogen (per glucose unit) — 158.3 
Glycolate- —- 126.9 


ae iinet i) 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 








Substance —AF°f —AF° 
Glyoxylate- — 112.0 
OH ion i 37.60 
H* ion — 0.00 
H.2S (gas) 7.89 6.54 
HS- -= —3.0 
B-Hydroxybutyric acid — 127.00 
§B-Hydroxybutyrate— — 121.00 
Isocitrate~ ~~ -- 277.65 
Isopropanol 43.26 44.44 
a-Ketoglutarate — 190.62 
Lactate — 123.76 
a-Lactose 419.11 362.15 
(monohydrate) 
B-Lactose 374.56 375.26 
(anhydrous) 
1-Leucine 82.63 81.68 
pL-Leucine —_ 81.76 
pi-Leucylglycine — 110.90 
Mannitol 225.20 225.29 
Malate — — 201.98 
B-Maltose 413.48 357 .80 
(monohydrate) 
Methanol (liquid) 39.73 41.88 
No37 — 26.41 
NO.- << 8.25 
Oxalacetate~— — 190.53 
n-Propanol 41.21 42.02 
Pyruvate — 113.44 
Succinic acid 178.68 178.39 
Succinate-~ a 164.97 
Sucrose 369.20 370.90 
t-Threonine — 123.0 
t-Tyrosine 96.10 92.55 
Urea 47.12 48.72 


Water (liquid) 56.69 — 
Se le ee ee 

Standard state for a gaseous component is the pure gas at 1 atm; for a liquid or 
solid, the pure substance standard state in aqueous solution is 1 M activity, setting 
activity of solute equal to molality as m— 0. 

Most of the values here listed are from a table compiled by K. Burton in Krebs 
and Kornberg (1957); see also Burton and Krebs (1953), Krebs (1954). Some of the 
values for amino acids and peptides are from Borsook (1953). Original sources are 


given in the references cited. 
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Again, subtracting the terms on the left from those on the right, we 
obtain AF° = 8.69 kcal/mole. Since AF® (cal/mole) = 2.303RT pKi for 
carbonic acid, this gives pK, = 6.36. In Chapter 10 we shall consider 
this reaction further, and shall show also how its total free energy may 
be subdivided into the free energies of the component reactions: (1) 
H;O'+ CO, — HCO; and (2) HsCO,-— BH + NCOs. 


STANDARD FREE ENERGY oF PEPTIDE BOND SYNTHESIS 
Consider the reaction (see equation 109) at 298.1° K: 


pi-Leucine + glycine = pi-Leucylglycine + HO 
—80.35 — 89.14 = —110.90 — 56.69 


This gives AF° = 1.90 kcal/mole, considerably lower than the value 
of 4.13 keal/mole for the synthesis of alanylglycine from alanine and 
glycine, derived from similar data, but decidedly larger than the value 
of 0.42 kcal/mole for the synthesis of BTGA from benzoyltyrosine and 
glycinamide (equation 105). It seems doubtful whether so much difference 
between alanylglycine and leucylglycine synthesis should be expected. 
It must be remembered that the values calculated here represent rather 
small differences between large numbers in the calculations, and careful 
studies are called for to check the data. 

These are merely a few simple illustrations of the uses to which such 
tables may be put. Extensive illustrations of the use of free energy cal- 
culations in biochemistry are given in the article by Borsook (1953) on 
peptide bond synthesis, and by those of Burton and Krebs (1953), Krebs 
(1954), and Krebs and Kornberg (1957) on the free energy changes in- 
volved in the steps of the tricarboxylic acid cycle and in glycolysis. 
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Chapter 5 


Electrostatics: Its Application to Polar 
Molecules and lonic Solutions 


The systems encountered by the biochemist consist largely of highly 
polar molecules and of ions carrying a net electric charge. Simple cations, 
such as Nat, K+, Cat+, and Mgt+, are universally present in living cells, 
as are simple anions such as Cl- and HCO;-. Numerous important inter- 
mediates in metabolic reactions, such as adenosine triphosphate, creatine 
phosphate, and the hexosephosphates, fumarate, malate, oxalacetate, 
and acetoacetate, under physiological conditions are ions carrying net 
charges located at one or more points in a rather elaborate chemical 
structure. The amino acids, peptides, and proteins have already been 
discussed in some detail in another chapter. These molecules, even when 
their net charge is zero, are extremely polar, for they are dipolar ions con- 
taining one or more pairs of ionic groups of opposite charge, attached to 
a more or less rigid molecular structure, in which the charges are separated 
from one another by a considerable distance. At pH values far from their 
isoelectric points, all these molecules, of course, are ions carrying a net 
charge, positive in acid, negative in alkaline solution. Water, the pre- 
dominant component of the living organism is, as we have already seen, a 
highly polar molecule. The unusual properties of water are largely due to 
the polar nature of the molecules and the hydrogen bonds which they 
form, resulting in their strong attractions for one another and for other 
ionic and dipolar molecules. 

Electrically charged structures give rise to forces of great magnitude, 
which decrease with increasing distance much more slowly than ordinary 
intermolecular forces between nonpolar or slightly polar molecules. This 
is particularly true for ions, but it is also true in large measure for dipolar 
ions. Biochemical systems and their interactions cannot be properly 
understood without considering the operation of these forces, which can 
be described by the laws of classical electrostatics. We, therefore, turn 
now to a consideration of some of the fundamentals of these laws. 

We may take as the starting point for our discussion of electrostatics 
the law of Coulomb for the force between charged bodies. Consider two 
smal! charged bodies in a nonconducting medium, their charges being, 
respectively, qi and q». If they are separated by a distance r, which is very 
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large compared to the dimensions of either body, then the force, F, be- 
tween them is given by the equation 


F = qiq2/ Dr? (1) 


If qi and q2 are of the same sign, the force is, of course, repulsive; if they 
are of opposite sign, it is attractive. The factor D in equation (1) depends 
on the medium in which the charged bodies are immersed and is known 
as the dielectric constant; D is by definition taken as unity if the charged 
bodies are in a vacuum, but experimentally it is found to be always 
greater than unity in any other medium. It may thus be defined as the 
ratio of the forces between two charges of specified magnitude, a given 
distance apart, if the forces are measured first in a vacuum and then in 
the medium of dielectric constant D. In terms of this definition, D is a 
pure number and dimensionless. Other definitions of the dielectric con- 
stant may also be given, usually in terms of the capacity of a condenser. 
If the capacity of the condenser is Co with a vacuum between the plates, 
and C,, with a medium of dielectric constant D filling the space between 
the plates, then D = C,,/Co. Indeed it is by this method that D is usually 
measured experimentally. Here, also, it is clear that D is a ratio—in this 
case, a ratio of two capacities. 

For the present, we consider the dielectric constant, D, simply as a 
parameter characterizing the medium in which the charges are immersed, 
since many important conclusions can be deduced from this simple pic- 
ture. It is obvious, however, that D must bear an intimate relation to the 
structure of the molecules that compose the medium. Since all molecules 
are made up of electric charges, we may expect that D is a function of 
the distribution of these charges, and of the effects of the applied electric 
field in altering this distribution. In Chapter 6, these matters will be 
considered in more detail. In the meantime we proceed with the use of 
our very simple model, a set of bodies carrying charges, which are im- 
mersed in a hypothetical continuous medium characterized by the value 
of D. In spite of its limitations, we shall find that many facts can be well 
explained by this oversimplified model. 

The statement of Coulomb’s law leads directly to the definition of the 
electrostatic unit of charge. If two charged bodies carrying charges which 
are equal and opposite are placed 1 centimeter apart in a vacuum, and 
if it is found that they attract one another with a force of 1 dyne, then 
by definition each body carries 1 electrostatic unit of charge, positive in 
one case, negative in the other. The fact that the charges are equal and 
opposite may be demonstrated by bringing the two charged bodies into 
contact and showing that the net charge is then abolished and that elee- 
trostatic effects disappear. It should be noted that Coulomb’s law in its 
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simple form (equation 1) holds only if the charged bodies are very small 
in comparison with the distance between them; we may then, without 
significant error, think of the charges as located at the center of each 
charged body, and treat the bodies as if they were points. 

All electric charges are exact multiples of the fundamental unit of 
charge, e, +e being the charge on the proton, —e the charge of the elec- 
tron. The beautiful oil drop experiments of R. A. Millikan showed con- 
clusively by observation of the motion of small oil drops in an electric 
field that the charge on all electrons is identical to a very high degree of 
precision. Millikan observed the motion of his oil drops in a combined 
gravitational and electric field. When a drop acquired or released an elec- 
tron, its motion in this field of force was suddenly altered, and the mag- 
nitude of the charge lost or gained could be calculated from the resulting 
change of velocity. It was found that this change always corresponded 
to exactly the same increment or decrement of charge, or to an exact 
multiple of this fundamental unit, —e, which is thus an exact value, the 
same for all electrons to within the highest degree of precision of attain- 
able measurements. This fundamental unit of charge, «, is equal to 
4.803 X 10-"° electrostatic unit. For most purposes in ordinary calcula- 
tions, the figure 4.8 X 10~?° is sufficiently precise. 

We shall denote vector quantities by symbols in bold-face type (for 
instance, E). When we are concerned only with the numerical magnitude 
of a vector, or sometimes when its orientation is already specified as 
being in a particular direction, we shall use the corresponding symbol 
for a scalar quantity, such as LE. 


Definition of the Potential 


Consider a region in space containing one or more charged bodies, 
which give rise to an electric field. This field determines the magnitude 
and direction of the force acting on any other charge introduced into the 
region; it is numerically expressed by the electric intensity, E, which is a 
vector quantity denoting the magnitude and direction of the force acting 
on a unit charge. The electrostatic potential at any point is given by the 
work required to bring a unit positive charge from an infinite distance, 
where all electrostatic forces are assumed to be zero, up to the point in 
question. It is of fundamental importance that this work is independent 
of the path that is followed by the unit charge in the process of bringing 
it up to this point; the total net work done is quite independent of the 
path and depends only on the way the charges are distributed in the sys- 
tem. It is indeed because of this fact that the concept of a potential is 
valid for an electrostatic field. 

The simplest case to consider is that of the potential in the neighbor- 
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hood of a single charged body which is small enough to be considered as 
a point charge. Let the charge on this body be denoted by qi, and assume 
it to be immersed in a uniform medium of a dielectric constant D. Then 
the electric intensity at distance r from q: is E = qi/Dr’. The work of 
bringing up the charge from r = © to a specified finite distance, R, from 
the charge q; is given by the integral of the force acting throughout this 
distance. 





r=R r=R 
- 7 _ hh OF Uh 9 
w= fr Ban = ng nde tps DR (2) 


The minus signs appear in the integrals in equation (2), since ris decreas- 
ing as work is done (W positive) in bringing up the charge. If the system 
contains n charges distributed at various points in space—say a charge 
gi at a distance Ry, a charge q2 at a distance Re, from the point in question, 
etc.—then the potential at the given point is simply the sum of a series of 
n terms, each corresponding to the single term of equation (2). Thus, 
denoting the potential by the symbol ¥, we may write: 


n 


ies gi 
1 





1= 


The potential is a scalar quantity which is defined, at each point in 
space, by equation (3). For any given value of the potential, it is found in 
general that there are regions, generally surfaces, for which all points in 
the surface have the same value of y. Such a surface is known as an equi- 
potential surface. For instance, in a region containing a single point 
charge, any spherical surface of any radius r, with the charge at its cen- 
ter, is an equipotential surface. Consider any point on an equipotential 
surface, and suppose that we draw an infinitesimal vector of length dr, 
in any direction away from this point. If dr lies on the surface, then y 
remains unchanged as we move in space along the vector dr—that is, 
dy/dr = 0. This is indeed simply one way of defining an equipotential 
surface. If dr is normal to the surface, however, then it may be shown 
quite rigorously that dy/dr, measured in this direction, has the maximum 
value possible for any orientation of the vector dr at this point. This maxi- 
mum value of dy/dr is sometimes denoted as grad y or Vw (where the 
symbol V is pronounced “‘del’’). If y is defined as a function of Cartesian 
coordinates x, y, z of the points in the system, and if we use the symbols 
i, j, and k to denote unit vectors parallel to the x, y, and z axes, respec- 
tively, then the vector Vy is given by the equation 


_ dv, ov, , oy 
NY i) Ge) Gg. ee (4) 
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Therefore, to obtain the gradient of y, we take a vector along the z axis 
of length dy/dz, one along the y axis of length df/dy, and one along the 
z axis of length dy/dz, and add them by the usual rules of vector addition. 
(Note that each vector must be given its correct sign; thus, if dy/dz is 
negative, i(dy/dx) is a vector pointing along the negative x axis.) It may 
be readily shown that the value of Vy is independent of the origin of 
coordinates chosen, or of any rotation of the axes about this origin. This 
must hold true for any proper vector, since the value of the vector is 


Z 





X 
Fic. 1. Relation of Cartesian and polar coordinates. 


determined by the physical situation and must obviously be independent 
of the arbitrary choice of axes. 
The negative of the potential gradient gives the electric intensity, E: 


a ome (5) 


For instance, in the simple case of the potential at a distance r from a 
point charge qi, it is apparent from symmetry that the equipotential 
surface is a sphere of radius r, and the potential gradient is normal to 
this surface. Then, since y = q;i/Dr, we have E = —dy/dr = q;/Dr° 
which is the familiar result. Here we have expressed y in spherical polar 
coordinates, and in this particular instance, the radial distance, r, is the 
only important coordinate, since y is obviously independent of the value 
of 6, the polar angle, and ¢, the azimuth. 

The equation for the gravitational force between masses is of the same 
form as Coulomb’s law, and such forces are, therefore, derivable from a 
gravitational potential; the mathematical relations are identical. Physi- 
cally, however, there are several important differences: (1) the magni- 
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tude of gravitational attraction for ordinary masses that can be manipu- 
lated by the experimenter is very small compared to the electrostatic 
forces observable between ordinary charged bodies. Indeed for nearly 
all experimental purposes, gravitational forces are negligible except in 
astronomy; (2) gravitational forces are only attractive, never repulsive; 
(3) the gravitational force arising from the interaction between two 
masses is independent of the nature of the intervening medium, so far 
as is known. There is thus no factor in gravitation corresponding to the 
dielectric constant in electrostatics. 


Gauss’s Law 


Electrically charged bodies are commonly too large to be considered 
as point charges. It is important, therefore, to derive relations from 
which we may calculate the potential and the laws of force in the neigh- 
borhood of charged bodies of finite dimensions. A fundamental relation, 
derived by Gauss and known by his name, provides a basis for many 
such calculations. 

In the statement of this law, we employ a new concept—that of the 
normal flux of electric intensity across a surface. If the surface is flat, of 
area S, and if the electric intensity, /, is normal to the surface and the 
same at all points, then the normal flux, NV, is simply equal to ES. If £ 
makes an angle, 6, with the normal, then N = ES cos @. If the surface 
is curved, we may imagine it divided up into a large number of very 
small elements, each being so small that it may be taken as flat with 
negligible error. If dS be the area of one of these elements, and if E in 
this small region makes an angle 6 with the normal to dS, then the con- 
tribution of this element to the flux of intensity is dV = E cos 6 dS. It 
should be noted that this flux is a scalar quantity; we must know the 
direction of # in order to determine 6, but it is only the magnitude of F 
that enters the expression E'S cos @. 

It should be clearly understood that the surfaces under discussion 
here are essentially mathematical constructions; they do not ordinarily 
correspond to physical boundaries between different phases. 

For closed surfaces, to which Gauss’s law applies, we adopt the con- 
vention that the outer normal to the surface is taken as positive, the inner 
normal as negative. Consider a closed surface, S, containing a total charge, 
q, inside it, in a medium of dielectric constant D, which also pervades the 
medium surrounding S. Then Gauss’s law states that the total flux of 
electric intensity, N, across the surface is equal to 4rq/D. 


N= I, E cos 0dS = 4xq/D (6) 


Only charges inside the surface S contribute to N. 
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This law involves no requirement as to the location of the charge q 
inside the surface; it may be divided up into smaller charges, and these 
may be distributed in space in any way we please, so long as they are 
inside S; the result, given by equation (6), is the same. 

Before giving the general proof of equation (6), consider a particularly 
simple case—that of a single point charge, q, at the center of a spherical 
surface in space, of radius r. From symmetry it is clear that E is directed 





Fie. 2. An illustration of Gauss’s law. The irregular closed outline indicates a 
section of an arbitrary surface in space. The circle shown around the charge q repre- 
sents a section of a sphere of unit radius, to illustrate the meaning of the element of 
solid angle dw. E denotes the electric intensity due to g, dS denotes a surface element 
of the arbitrary surface, dN denotes the normal to dS, and @ is the angle between E 
and dN. The charge q’ lies owtside the arbitrary surface; see text. 


outward, normal to the surface of the sphere at any point, and is uniformly 
equalto EH = q/Dr’ at all points. Clearly 6 = Oand cos 6 = 1 everywhere. 
The area of the surface of the sphere is 4rr’, and the flux of electric in- 
tensity is thus (¢/Dr?) X (4mr?) = 4rq/D, which verifies Gauss’s law 
for this particular case. | 

In the more general case, we consider a surface, S, of arbitrary shape, 
one planar section of which is shown in Fig. 2. Consider a charge, q, any- 
where inside the surface, and a small region, dS, of the surface in an ar- 
bitrary direction from q, as indicated. Let the distance from q to dS be 
r (the size of dS being so small that all points within this very small region 
may be considered to have the same value of r, without sensible error). 
Then the value of # at dS is q/Dr’, and the contribution of the region 
dS to the total flux of intensity is dN = q cos @ dS/Dr’. The solid angle, 
dw, which is subtended by dS on a circle of radius r drawn around g as 
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center, is dw = dS cos 0/r?.! This follows, since the normal to dw is drawn 
directly from q through the center of dS; it is thus parallel to LH. Hence, 


we obtain 
dN = q cos 6 dS/Dr? = (q/D) dw (7) 


This value is the same for any given value of dw, regardless of the direc- 
tion of the normal drawn outward from q to the surface, S. Thus, if we 
integrate over all orientations, the contribution of any region of solid 
angle w is simply equal to (q¢/D)w, and the total contribution is thus 


N = (q/D) dw = 4nq/D (8) 


all angles 
which is Gauss’s law. If charges qi, g2 . . - Qn are distributed in space 
within the surface S, any one charge, g:, contributes the term 47q,/D to N, 
and the total value of N is still given by equation (8), with 


gq=ntat--- +m 


On the other hand, a charge q’ outside S (Fig. 2) makes no net con- 
tribution to N, for a line (or a small conical pencil of lines) in any given 
direction cuts dS in two places, if at all. The negative contribution to N, 
at the point where the line drawn outward from q’ enters S, is exactly 
canceled by the positive contribution at the point where it leaves S. 

If we consider surfaces of highly irregular shapes, with many knobs 
and hollows, a straight line drawn outward from a given point may inter- 
sect the surface in several different places. If the point is inside the sur- 
face, however, the number of intersections is always odd; if it is outside 
the surface, always even. Thus a simple extension of the argument just 
given always leads to the same result, namely equation (8), where q is 
the total charge inside the surface. 

Gauss’s law is a direct consequence of the inverse square law of attrac- 
tion; & varies inversely as r?, and dS—for a given value of @ and a given 
element of solid angle—varies directly as r?. The product E dS cos @ is, 
therefore, independent of r and depends only on g and D. 

One simple and important application of Gauss’s law is the calcula- 
tion of the electric intensity outside any uniformly charged sphere, or 
spherical shell, of total charge q surrounded by a uniform medium, of 
dielectric constant D. If the radius of the sphere is b, then we may de- 
scribe outside of it a concentric sphere of radius r > b. From symmetry, 
it is apparent that the electric intensity must be numerically the same 


1 The solid angle occupied by a surface element dS on a sphere of unit radius 
(total surface area 47) is numerically equal to dS; ona sphere of radius r (total surface 
area 4rr*) the solid angle occupied by dS is dS/r?. 
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everywhere on the surface of the outer sphere, and must everywhere be 
perpendicular to this surface. Hence N = ES = 49r?E = 4rq/D. Thus 


E = q/Dr? (for spherical symmetry) (8.1) 


In other words, the electric intensity outside the charged sphere is the 
same as if all the charge were concentrated at its center. 


Poisson's Equation for Regions Containing a Space Charge 


In some problems we are concerned with regions containing a very 
large number of small charged bodies, so small and so numerous that we 
may consider the charge as distributed continuously throughout the 
region. A solution containing positive and negative ions is an important 
example, which we shall consider later in more detail. If a region of vol- 
ume AV contains n, cations of valence Z,, and n_ anions of valence ie 
then the space charge p = e(n,Z4 + n_Z_)/AV. (Observe that Z_ is a 
negative quantity.) In any large region of an ionic solution, electro- 
neutrality must prevail, and the average value of p over such a region is, 
therefore, zero. In local regions, however, taken around a particular ion 
as center, there is an unequal distribution of the surrounding ions, owing 
to electrostatic forces. This fact is indeed the basis of the Debye-Hiickel 
theory, which we shall consider later in detail. 

Another type of problem in which the concept of space charge proves 
useful is in the study of vacuum tubes, in which electrons, emitted from 
the hot filament, flow through space toward the plate under the influence 
of the applied field. Here, of course, the problem is one of the flow of cur- 
rent, and outside the domain of electrostatics. 

An important electrostatic case is that in which the space charge, p, 
is distributed with spherical symmetry about a center, so that p is a func- 
tion only of r, the distance from the center, and is independent of the 
angles 6 and ¢, which describe the orientation of the system (Fig. 1). 
In this case we therefore write p = p(r), to emphasize this symmetry of 
charge distribution. 

In order to apply Gauss’s law to the system we note that both y and 
E are, like p(r), symmetrical about the origin, and therefore are functions 
of r only. This means that, if we describe a sphere of radius r about the 
origin, the vector E is everywhere perpendicular to the surface of the 
sphere and has the same numerical value at every point on the surface. 
If g is the total charge inside such a sphere, it follows therefore from 
Gauss’s law that 


/ Hira dat der =i (9) 
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The integral on the left of equation (9) is, of course, taken over the sur- 
face of the sphere of radius r. Since # is a numerical constant for every 
point on the surface, regardless of orientation, we have denoted it as a 


scalar quantity in this equation. Now, remembering that 2 = —dy/dr, 
dy q 10) 
ek age ae 
"dr D { 


At the same time the infinitesimal amount of charge dq contained in 
any spherical shell of radius r and thickness dr with its center at the origin 


is 
dq = 4rr?p(r) dr (11) 
from which it follows that 


IC as 12) 
ie Arr’ p(r) ( 
By differentiating (10) with respect to r, combining with (12), and divid- 
ing both sides by r?, we obtain 


al 4 _ _ 4o(r) (13) 
‘ dr . 


r 





This is Poisson’s equation, relating the density of space charge to the 
variation of the potential gradient with the coordinates, for the special 
case of a system with spherical symmetry. 

We may, of course, write out the derivative on the left-hand side of 
(13), in which case Poisson’s equation becomes 


2dp ay (1) (13.1) 


rdr dr? 


A special type of spherically symmetrical system, which we shall en- 
counter in considering the Debye-Hiickel theory, has at its center a 
spherical ion of radius b and charge Ze. This charge is considered to be 
distributed uniformly over the surface of the ion, as if the latter were a 
small conducting sphere. Other charges can approach the center of this 
ion only to the distance a, which is greater than b. The whole region out- 
side the central ion (r > b) is considered to have a constant dielectric 
constant, D. The charge density, p, is zero between b and a; at a sud- 
denly jumps to a finite value; at values of r > a, p is a continuous fune- 
tion of r, which remains always finite or zero. The total charge enclosed 
within any sphere of radius between b and a is simply the charge (Ze) 
on the central ion, since there is no space charge in this region; hence 
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from Gauss’s law we have (compare equation 9) r2H = Ze/D, as in the 
simple case of the charged sphere already discussed on p. 248. At values of 
r greater than a we have, for the total charge, g, enclosed by a sphere of 
radius r, 


q = Ze + ihe 4rr?p(r) dr 


Hence, by the same reasoning used in equation (9), we may write for 
any value of r greater than a 
Yee ea es Sad 
eS ia 1 _ T(r) dr (13.2) 
The value of the integral in (13.2) approaches zero as r approaches a 
from above, since p is everywhere finite (or zero). Thus, although the 
value of p changes discontinuously from zero to a finite value at r = a, 


F is a continuous function of r everywhere from the surface of the central 
ion (r = b) outward. The same is therefore also true of the potential 


y= -|' Bar 


On differentiating (13.2) with respect to r, it is obvious that the deriva- 
tive of the constant term Ze is zero; the derivative of the integral imme- 
diately gives equation (12) again, from which Poisson’s equation (13) 
follows. In the discussion of the Debye-Hiickel theory we shall see how 
p(r) can be evaluated for a model system which corresponds closely to 
many actual systems containing ions. 

This discussion has been confined to the special case of spherical 
symmetry. We may remark, without proof, that the general form of 
Poisson’s equation in Cartesian coordinates is 


1 Oe OV. OW _ 2 4p 14 
Vy — Ox? T 992 + an D ( ) 











with a corresponding expression in spherical polar coordinates. The sym- 
bol V? (read as ‘‘del squared’’) is the Laplacian operator which, when 
applied to a scalar function of the coordinates such as a potential, yields 
the expression given above. In regions where the charge density is zero, 
the right-hand side of (14) vanishes, and we obtain Laplace’s equation: 


Vy =0 (15) 


which is of central importance, not only in electrical theory, but in many 
other branches of mathematical physics. 
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Free Energy of a Charged Sphere 


Simple ions, such as Nat, Ca++, or Cl-, may be expected to possess 
spherical symmetry; except for the fact that they carry a net charge, 
their electronic structure is like that of the inert gases, which are—at 
least in their average configuration—spherical in shape. If we consider 
an ionic solution—for instance, a solution containing the ions Na* and 
Cl-—we may imagine a spherical cation and anion being formed from a 
corresponding pair of neutral spheres. This involves, of course, the re- 
moval of a charge from one of the spheres and its transference to the other. 
The sphere from which the charge has been removed thus carries a charge 
of the opposite sign, and the whole process requires work in order to sep- 
arate the charges. The process of separating the charges is reversible, if 
it is carried out sufficiently slowly so that forces analogous to friction are 
reduced to negligible proportions. Thus the work of charging the spheres 
represents an increment in the free energy of the system; we may desig- 
nate this as electrical free energy. Qualitatively it is apparent that the 
work of charging, and hence the electrical free energy, increases as the 
dielectric constant of the medium decreases. 

In order to calculate this work of charging in quantitative terms, we 
make use of a model derived from classical electrostatics, that of a uni- 
form conducting sphere, the charge on which can be altered from zero up 
to any desired value by adding successive infinitesimal increments of 
charge, the sphere of radius b being immersed in a medium of dielectric 
constant D. We start with the sphere uncharged, and bring up small 
increments of charge, until the final charge on the sphere is g. We may 
denote the charge at an intermediate state in the process by \qg, where 
\ is a fraction varying from zero (when the sphere is uncharged) to unity 
(when the process is complete). Each successive small increment of charge 
brought up increases \q by a small amount, and we may denote this 
increment by d(\q). The electric intensity outside the sphere is given 
by (8.1) as Aq/Dr?, if r > b. The potential at the surface of the sphere is, 
therefore, Y = dq/ Db, and the work increment, dW, involved in bringing 
up the additional charge increment d(Aq) is 


dW = wd(dq) = dq d(dq)/Db (16) 
The total work, W, of charging the sphere from zero to g is then given 


by integrating this expression, noting that q, the final charge, is a constant 
and that the only variable is \, which varies from zero to unity: 


h=1 A=1 
W = [dq dQq)/Db = @2/Db [dd = @2/2Db—— (17) 
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The electrical free energy of the sphere, which is equal to W, is thus 
greater, the smaller the radius of the sphcre and the smaller the dielec- 
tric constant. It is proportional to the square of the charge on the sphere, 
and thus is independent of the sign of charge. 

The work increment, dIV, is quite generally equal to the potential 
at the surface of the sphere, ¥, multiplied by the increment of charge 
brought up to the surface. The formula y = \q/Db, however, applies 
only to an isolated sphere, and the potential so evaluated is sometimes 
called the self-potential of the sphere. If there are other charged bodies 
in the neighborhood, the field due to them affects the potential at the 
surface of the sphere in which we are interested, and, therefore, affects 
its electrical free energy. The effect of a charge qg; at a distance 7; from the 
sphere—assuming that 7; > b—on the potential of the sphere is simply 
qi/ Dr;, and the effect of a collection of such charges distributed in space 


around the sphere is simply the sum of the separate terms, » (qi/ Dri). 


Note that each gq; may be either positive or negative; so if the central 
sphere is surrounded by many positive and many negative charges, their 
net effects may largely cancel. 

If we have a collection of charged spheres, each in a specified position 
and all immersed in a uniform medium of dielectric constant D, we may 
calculate the electrical free energy of the whole assembly of spheres by 
an argument similar to that already given for a single sphere. We begin 
with all the spheres in position, but uncharged, and bring up to each 
sphere in the system a small element of charge, d(Aqi), which is propor- 
tional to the total final charge which the sphere in question is to receive. 
Thus, at any stage in the charging process, the charge on the 7th sphere 
is \qi, where \—again a fraction varying between zero and unity—is the 
same fraction for all the spheres in the system. Thus the potential at the 
surface of the ith sphere is equal to Ayi, if yi is its final potential when 
charging is complete. Thus the work of charging the 7th sphere is given 
by the expression 


We = fo, Wi dQ) = viai/2 = (Fo)s (18) 


Thus the electrical free energy of each sphere, (F.);, is equal to half 
its charge multiplied by its potential, a relation which is also true in the 
more special case of equation (17). Moreover, for a system of charged 
spheres separated by distances which are large compared to the radius 
of any one of them, we may write, by the argument given above, 


Vi = qi/ Db; + 2(q;/Dri;) 
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where the summation over the j’s includes all spheres except the 7th 
sphere, and rj; is the distance from the 7th to the jth sphere. 


The Potential and Energy of a Dipole 


Any atom or molecule consists of an aggregation of charges—positive 
charges associated with atomic nuclei and negative charges due to sur- 
rounding electron shells—and most molecules, even in the absence of a 
net charge, are the seat of an appreciable electric field, arising from local 
concentrations of charge within them. The higher the symmetry of the 
molecule, of course, the smaller in general will be the effect, and in a mole- 
cule like benzene it may, for most purposes of the chemist, be neglected. 

As a first approximation the field surrounding a molecule which has 
no net charge may be analyzed in terms of what is known as the dipole 
moment of the molecule. In evaluating this moment, we make use of the 
concept of the center of positive or negative charge within the molecule. 
This is completely analogous to the concept of the center of mass of a 
system of particles. Except in molecules like benzene and carbon tetra- 
chloride, having a very high degree of symmetry, and in some other 
special cases such as various hydrocarbons, we must expect that there 
will be a lack of coincidence between the centers of the two kinds of 
charges, and where this is the case, the product of the absolute magni- 
tude of either charge (they will, of course, be equal in an uncharged mole- 
cule) times the distance between the centers gives the dipole moment. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the effect to be expected is given by the 
moment of an electron and a proton separated in a fixed configuration 
by a distance of 1 A. This is equal to 4.8 X 10-!° & 10-8 = 4.8 X 10738 
electrostatic unit. This is of the order of the moments of many small 
molecules, though larger than most. For example: the moment of the 
water molecule is about 1.9 * 107}8, 

The significance of this concept and the reason for the name will be 
clear from the following considerations. If a molecule possessing a dipole 
moment is placed in a uniform electric field, the positive charges will be 
subject to a net force acting in one direction at their center and the nega- 
tive charges to a net force acting in the opposite direction at their center. 
The molecule as a whole will be subject to a torque tending to line it up 
in the direction of the field, and the magnitude of this torque will be the 
product of the magnitude of either force times the perpendicular distance 
between them. Suppose the strength of the field is E, the absolute magni- 
tude of positive or negative charge is q, the distance between the centers 
is 1, and the angle between 1 and E is 6. Then the magnitude of the force 
acting on either charge is gH, and the torque acting on the molecule as 
a whole is (see Fig. 3). 

T = Eql sin @ (19) 
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If we denote the dipole moment by 
w= ql (20) 


this becomes 
yi 


I 


Ew sin 6 (21) 


For many purposes, it is convenient to treat u as a vector having the direc- 
tion of 1, in which case we write u = gl. In terms of », equation (21) may 
be expressed in vector notation as 


T=uXE (22) 


when u X E is the vector product of u and E.? 
It should be realized that under the influence of an external electric 
field any molecule will develop a dipole moment (also called an electric 
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Fia. 3. Torque on a dipole due to an electric field of intensity E. 
moment) due to the displacement of charge within it produced by the 
field. Indeed this is what is responsible for the ordinary optical index of 
refraction of a molecule, light being an electromagnetic wave. But certain 
molecules—in fact, as we have pointed out, all but a few—will have an 
inherent dipole moment which results from their native structure, quite 
apart from any distortion effects. Such dipole moments are called per- 


2 By definition the vector product T = u X E has the magnitude wE sin 6, where 6 
is the angle between the two vectors. This magnitude is given by the area of the 
parallelogram in the accompanying sketch. The direction of T is perpendicular to u 


and E, such that the shortest rotation of u which brings it into coincidence with E is, 
as seen from the positive end of T, counterclockwise. Thus, if u and E lie in the plane 
of the paper as shown, T is directed backward, away from the reader. 
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manent dipole moments, to distinguish them from induced moments, 
and the molecules which possess them are called permanent dipoles. 
They are also spoken of as polar molecules. 

Let us now consider the field due to such a dipole. This is best de- 
scribed in terms of its potential, y, which may be expressed as the sum of 
two potentials, one for each of the two charges of the dipole. At any point 


P p 


4£ cos 9 
Z “eo \ 
-q +q -q # +4q 
Fic. 4. The potential at a point P due to a dipole with charges —q and +gq at the 
points indicated. The drawing on the right indicates the condition that is approached 
as the distance / between the dipole charges approaches zero. 


P at a distance r; from the positive charge and r2 from the negative charge, 


the potential is given by 
i ee 
4 @ t D 


This is clearly symmetrical about the vector 1, joining the charges, which 
is called the dipole axis. If desired, r2 may be expressed in terms of r and 
9, the latter being the angle between r; and the dipole axis (see Fig. 4): 


Tr? = ia he +- [? os 2ril cos 6 


For values of 7; large in comparison with l, r2 is given with greater or 
less approximation, depending on the ratio I/r1, by 


ro = 7, +1 cos 6 


In this case the expression for y becomes 


1 1 a. gl 
a Se earn Bale iP «A cy HOS 0 an 
ae (2 r, + | cos :) DSi re (23) 





Under these conditions, it is unnecessary to distinguish between r, and 
r2, the ratio of which approaches unity, and we may, therefore drop the 
subscript 1, identifying r simply with the distance of the dipole from the 
point P, and 6 with the angle between the dipole axis and the line joining 
the dipole to P. In this connection it should be recalled that the dipole 
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axis is to be taken as a vector pointing from the negative to the positive 
charge of the dipole. 

For many purposes, particularly as a means of simplifying mathemat- 
ical calculations, it is often helpful to make use of the concept of a point 
dipole. A point dipole is nothing more than the limiting case approached 
by any actual dipole when the distance between the charges is reduced to 
zero while at the same time their magnitude is correspondingly increased, 
so as to keep the product of the two (ql), which gives the dipole moment, 
constant. A point dipole preserves the vector property of actual dipoles. 
Although strictly speaking a point dipole must be regarded as a fiction, 
it represents a useful approximation for many purposes. By treating any 
actual dipole as if it were a point dipole, it is possible to apply the limiting 
equation for its potential at all distances. 

As we have said, the majority of molecules may be expected to have 
some permanent dipole moment. The limiting case of nonpolar molecules 
is represented by molecules having a high degree of symmetry such as 
benzene and many of the hydrocarbons. The opposite extreme is rep- 
resented by a class of molecules known as dipolar ions or, in German, 
Zwitterions. These are molecules such as the amino acids in neutral solu- 
tion, which contain two or more oppositely charged groups resulting from 
ionization. Glycine or alanine, over a wide range of pH, exist mainly in a 
form in which at one side of the molecule there is the negatively charged 
—COO- group, and on the other a positively charged —NH;*. A more 
extreme example of a dipolar ion is presented by such a molecule as 
lysylglutamic acid, which contains two positively and two negatively 
ionized groups. Larger peptides and proteins present still more remarkable 
cases. Molecules of this sort are in a class by themselves as regards dipole 
moments, and in many respects behave accordingly. They are of great 
interest and importance to the biochemist, particularly since all the 
proteins fall into this class. The study of dipolar ions is a matter which 
will occupy us repeatedly in later chapters. 

Before concluding this section, it is important to consider the expres- 
sion for the energy of an actual dipole. Of course this will depend on the 
exact model which we adopt. A convenient one, which is well suited as a 
representation of a simple dipolar ion like glycine, consists of two spheres 
of radius b; and be, uniformly charged with charges +4 and —q, and 
separated by a distance R measured between centers. In order to reckon 
the energy of such a dipole, we consider the electrical work of producing 
it. We may think of the dipole as being formed by first charging the 
spheres when they are sufficiently far apart so that electrostatic inter- 
actions between them may be neglected, and then bringing them to the 
required separation, ft. We suppose the dipole to be immersed in a con- 
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tinuous medium of dielectric constant D. The work of charging the two 


spheres is (by 17) 
: q (1 1 . 
abate 9 € | t) (24) 


One of these terms is for the positively charged sphere, the other for the 
negatively charged sphere. If we assume that the uniform distribution of 
charge on each sphere does not change as the spheres are brought to- 
gether, the additional work of bringing them together may be easily 
calculated. Since at any point external to a uniformly charged sphere or 
shell the field everywhere is the same as if all the charges were located at 
the center, this work is given by the potential due to either charge at a 
distance R multiplied by the other charge. This gives —q?/RD. The total 
work of charging the dipole, and consequently its total energy, is therefore 
given by 


—— g i i = 2) 9 = 
Ager (5. adbeast c 
If b; = bz, corresponding to the case of two equal spheres, this reduces to 
ig haa ds ; 
W= D G a z) (26) 


It is sometimes desirable to use other, more refined models for eal- 
culations concerning dipolar ions, but this simple one is often useful. 


Image Charges 


The electrostatic constructions known as image charges are fre- 
quently useful in problems relating to molecules in solution. They are 
employed, for instance, in the theory of the salting-out effect, to calculate 
interactions between ions and a surrounding dielectric medium. The most 
natural way of introducing the concept is in connection with the problem 
of calculating the influence of a conducting sphere, maintained at zero 
potential by connection with ground, on the field due to a neighboring 
point charge. In the presence of the point charge, the sphere will, of 
course, acquire a charge of opposite sign from ground. If the magnitude 
of this charge and its distribution over the surface of the sphere were 
known, it would be possible, though perhaps not easy, to calculate the 
potential at any point outside the sphere. But instead of proceeding in 
this way, it is far simpler to replace the sphere conceptually by a suitably 
located ideal point charge, of magnitude equal to the total charge ac- 
quired by the sphere, and base the calculations on this ideal point charge 
It can be shown that everywhere outside the region occupied by the sphere 
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the effect of the ideal point charge will be the same as that of the sphere. 
Such an ideal point charge is known as an image charge and may be re- 
garded as the electrical image of the actual external charge. The basis of 
this will be clear from the following considerations. 

Consider two charges, e4 and eg, of unequal magnitude and opposite 
sign, located at points A and B in a region where the dielectric constant 
is D. At any point P, distant r4 from A and rz from B, the potential y 


is given by 
_ (e242) 1 
se @ aS cz) D eo) 


Any given value of wy defines a surface of constant potential. In general 
such surfaces will be complicated, being in’ fact surfaces of the eighth 
degree. For the special case where y = 0, however, the surface becomes 
a sphere surrounding the charge of smaller absolute magnitude, and with 


7) 


Fic. 5. Equipotential surface (¥ = 0) in a field due to the two charges ea and ep. 


its center on the line joining the charges (see Fig. 5). This can easily be 
verified by writing the expressions for 74 and rg in Cartesian coordinates. 
If, therefore, an actual conducting sphere, maintained at zero potential 
(¥ = 0) and of the same radius as the geometrical sphere defined by 
y = 0, is substituted for the latter and the charge which it contains, the 
potential remains everywhere unchanged in the region outside the sphere. 
This may be taken as self-evident, but a formal proof follows from the 
theorem that the value of any function which satisfies Laplace’s equation 
(as W must of course do) is uniquely determined in any region (in this case 
the region outside the sphere) by its values at the boundary of the region. 
The only condition is that the function, together with its first derivative, 
be continuous.* The smaller charge, located inside the sphere, is to be 
regarded as the electrical image of the other charge, produced by the 
conducting sphere maintained at zero potential. The magnitude of this 
image charge and its position inside the sphere are uniquely determined 


1 We need not go into the complications arising from the singular point occupied 
by the external point charge where EF and y both become infinite. 
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by the radius of the sphere, R, the size of the external charge, which we 
suppose to be eg, and the distance of es from the center of the sphere, 
which we denote by b (Fig. 6). Let the distance of e from the center of 
the sphere be a. We have two equations for the determination of the two 
unknowns, ea and a. These result from the condition that y = 0 for the 


foes 


Fic. 6. The determination of the magnitude and position of the image charge ea. 
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two points of intersection, P; and P», of a straight line through the charges 
and the surface of the sphere, namely: 
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Solution of these equations gives 
ee - (30) 
and 
—l4 = ent (31) 


Of course the problem could be inverted; e4 could play the role of an 
actual point charge contained within a spherical cavity in an indefinitely 
extended conducting medium maintained at zero potential. Then es 
would be the electrical image of e4 produced in the surrounding conductor. 
There is, therefore, a reciprocal relation between a charge and its image 
charge. 

The concept of an image charge is not limited to conductors but has 
a much more general applicability. This is illustrated by two further 
simple examples. The first is that of a point charge, e, situated at the cen- 
ter of a spherical region of dielectric constant D, and of radius a. Suppose 
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that, outside the region (r > a), the dielectric constant is everywhere 
D» out to infinity. Consider the potential at any point, 7, inside the region. 
This will be the same as the work required to bring up a unit charge 
from infinity to the point r. This work may be broken up into two parts, 
that of bringing the charge from infinity to the surface of the sphere 
r = a, and'that of bringing it from a to the point r < a. The first occurs in 
the region where the dielectric constant is D2 and the electric intensity, 
by Gauss’s law, taking account of spherical symmetry (equation 8.1), is 
e/ Dor. The second occurs in the region where the dielectric constant is 
D,, and the electric intensity by the same law is e/ Dr. The total work, 
W, done on the particle is therefore 


a e rT e 
a ee dr 
e oe | 1 é Chick 1 
a to - 2) - bet Sls -3)) ee 


If there were no surrounding medium—that is, if the spherical region of 
dielectric constant D, extended out to infinity—the potential of the point 
charge would be e/Dyr. The effect of the surrounding medium on the 
region inside is, therefore, to increase the potential everywhere by a con- 


stant amount 
€ (F. sae 
a Dz D, 


This may be interpreted as the effect of a total charge 


1 1 
é (3. =z ¥) D, 

uniformly distributed over the spherical surface of the sphere r = a 
separating the two regions, assuming the region of dielectric constant 
D, to extend out to infinity. The potential of such a charge distribution 
is known to be everywhere constant inside the sphere and equal to its 
value at the surface of the sphere, where it may be reckoned as if the 
charge were concentrated at the center of the sphere. Depending on 
whether D, is less or greater than Dz, this charge will be either positive 
or negative. It may be regarded as an image of the central charge, é, 
resulting from the presence of the surrounding medium. The whole phe- 
nomenon is intimately related to the question of dielectric polarization, 

which will be dealt with in Chapter 6. 
The second example is that of reckoning the effect of an insulating 
sphere of radius a and dielectric constant D, on the field in an indefinitely 


W 
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extended medium of dielectric constant D». It is assumed that in the 
absence of the sphere the electric intensity would have everywhere the 
constant value £;, which will be the same as the actual value at any point 
far removed from the sphere. The solution of this problem involves some- 
what more elaborate methods than we have used so far and is given in 
Chapter 6.4 For purposes of illustrating the concept of image charges the 
result may be anticipated here without proof. It may be stated in terms 
of a system of spherical coordinates with origin at the center of the sphere 
and axis antiparallel to the undisturbed electric intensity E,. At any 
point (r, @) outside the sphere the potential, which for obvious reasons of 
symmetry is independent of the azimuthal angle ¢, is given by 


y = Eyr cos 6+ a3 (Bae) Bis “ (33) 
The first term in this expression is the undisturbed potential, i.e., the 
potential as it would be everywhere in the absence of the sphere. The 
second represents the effect of the sphere. On the basis of concepts devel- 
oped in the previous section (see equation 23), this second term may be 
interpreted as the potential of a point dipole of moment 


; —D 
u= —q? (aa) D.E, (33:1) 


located at the center of the sphere. According to whether D, is less or 
greater than D» the axis of this dipole will be either antiparallel or parallel 
to E,. In either case its moment is proportional to the volume of the 
sphere. The dipole may be regarded as representing a rather special type 
of distribution of image charges. It may also be thought of in terms of the 
polarization of the two media, one inside, the other outside, the sphere. 

There are two interesting special cases of this example. The first 
results from setting D,; = 1. This corresponds to making the sphere an 
empty cavity. In this case the axis of the dipole is antiparallel to E,; and 
its moment is simply 


D,- 1 
3 ——— 9 
a Be am 7) D3E, 


The dipole is to be interpreted as arising wholly from the polarization of 
the medium surrounding the cavity. The second ease is obtained by letting 
D, increase to infinity. This is equivalent to making the sphere a conduc- 
tor, for from a formal point of view a conductor may be regarded as a 
medium of infinite dielectric constant. In this case, the axis of the dipole 


‘See the section of Chapter 6 entitled “Modification of the Debye Theory,”’ 
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is parallel to E;. The moment is simply a*E,, and it depends on the volume 
of the sphere and not at all on the properties of the surrounding medium. 

It will be realized that a uniform electric intensity H can be thought 
of as arising from an indefinitely large point charge at an indefinitely 
great distance from the sphere. As the charge moves up to the sphere, 
being at the same time correspondingly reduced, the situation changes 
quantitatively, but not qualitatively. The effect of the image charges 
will still be represented by a dipole in the sphere, though, of course, the 
exact equations will become more complicated. A rigorous solution of 
this problem involves advanced methods and the use of spherical har- 
monics. But we do not wish to cloud the principles by too much detail. 
The purpose of this section has been to give an idea of the meaning and 
usefulness of the concept of image charge, and its relation to other 
concepts. 


The Salting-Out Effect 


Simple gases and most slightly soluble organic molecules are less 
soluble in most salt solutions than in pure water, the logarithm of the 
solubility being approximately a linear function of the concentration of 
the added salt. For example, diethyl ether, which dissolves in water at 
23° to form a saturated solution at mole fraction 0.0154 (weight fraction 
0.0607) is about 40% less soluble in the presence of molar sodium or 
potassium chloride (data cited by Debye, 1927). In solutions of ethanol 
in water, addition of salts increases the vapor pressure of the ethanol, 
while decreasing that of the water. The addition of high concentrations 
of certain salts containing divalent ions—for example, potassium car- 
bonate—produces so great an effect in this direction that the water— 
ethanol mixture separates into two phases: a denser phase rich in water 
and salt, and poor in ethanol, and a lighter phase, rich in ethanol, with 
relatively little water and salt. From a thermodynamic point of view, 
all these phenomena are expressions of the fact that the addition of salt 
increases the activity coefficient of the dissolved gas or organic molecule, 
while lowering that of the water. The relation is reciprocal—if addition 
of component B to the system increases the activity coefficient of compo- 
nent A, then it follows of necessity, as 1s indicated in more detail below, 
that addition of A increases the activity coefficient of B. Thus addition 
of most organic molecules to aqueous salt solutions decreases the solubil- 
ity of the salt; or if the salt is too soluble to be studied readily in this 
fashion, its activity may be shown to be increased owing to the addition 
of the organic molecule, by such techniques as electromotive force meas- 
urements, using electrodes reversible to the ions of the salt. (Some elec- 
trodes of this type are discussed in Chapter 8.) 
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The whole variegated set of phenomena described above may be des- 
ignated by a common term—the salting-out effect. This effect is a matter 
of considerable importance in determining the distribution coefficients 
of organic molecules between aqueous solutions and other phases immis- 
cible with water; it may thus influence passage of molecules across phase 
boundaries in biochemical systems. It can also greatly affect fractionation 
procedures based on partition of molecules between different phases. 

Perhaps the most striking examples of the salting-out effect are found 
in protein solutions; differential precipitation of proteins by the addition 
of high concentrations of salts such as ammonium sulfate or sodium 
sulfate has been employed in protein separations for at least a century. 
The salting-out effect in protein solutions is indeed commonly manifest 
only at high salt concentrations, of the order of several moles per liter; 
but in the range in which salting out is effective, relatively small incre- 
ments of salt concentration produce great decreases in protein solubility. 

There are a few notable examples of the opposite effect, which may 
be called “salting in.’”? Thus hydrocyanic acid becomes more soluble in 
water in the presence of neutral salts, and so do many amino acids, such 
as glycine and cystine. Hydrocyanic acid and glycine are alike in that 
their aqueous solutions have higher dielectric constants than pure water,® 
whereas the addition of most organic molecules lowers the dielectric con- 
stant of water. Indeed, in a homologous series of molecules, the progres- 
sive addition of nonpolar hydrocarbon residues causes a progressive decre- 
ment in the dielectric constant of an aqueous solution, per mole of solute: 
and it also is associated with an increasing tendency for the molecule to 
be salted out by added salts. These facts suggest that the underlying 
mechanism of the salting-out effect may be largely electrostatic, depend- 
ing on the electrical energy of the system in the presence of the intense 
electrostatic fields around the ions of the salt. 

The simplest model system to consider (Debye and Macaulay, 1924; 
Scatchard, 1927) is to treat each ion in the system as a small charged 
sphere. If there is only one kind of cation and one kind of anion in the 
system we may call the radius of the cation b, and that of the anion dg. 
The charge on each ion is, of course, an exact multiple of the proton 
charge, e. If we assume the valences of both kinds of ion to be the same, 
as in the case of the NaCl or MgSOu, and of absolute magnitude Z, the 
charge on the cation is Ze and that on the anion is — Ze. Then, by equation 
(17), the work of charging the cation, in a medium of dielectric constant 
D,is W, = Z%e?/2Db,, and that of charging the anion is W, = Z%e2/2Dbg. 

* Cystine is so insoluble that the dielectric constants of its solutions have never 


been measured, but they also would almost certainly be higher than that of pure 
water. 
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All this work represents added free energy of the system, for the idealized 
process of charging, as defined in the derivation of (17), is completely 
reversible. The electrical free energy per mole of cations plus anions is of 
course N times as great as the sum of the two work terms given above, 
where N is Avogadro’s number. We assume that the concentration of 
salt is small, so that Ff, the electrical free energy, is proportional to the 
number of salt ions added. Thus in a system containing n; moles of salt 
the electrical free energy is 
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Here we have defined a “‘mean radius,” b, for the ions by the equation 
2 1 1 
ees (35) 


since in practice there is no way of distinguishing between the two in- 
dividual radii. If we denote the dielectric constant of water by Do, then 
the electrical free energy change, AF, involved in transferring nz; moles 
of ions from water (commonly chosen as the standard medium) to another 
medium of dielectric constant D is 


vee eee ee 
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More generally, if each salt molecule dissociates to give a total of v 
ions, vy cations of valence Z, and y_ anions of valence Z_, the free energy 
change due to the transfer of 3 moles of salt, i.e., 2374 moles of cations 
and n3v_ moles of anions, becomes 
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or 


where A is a constant characteristic of the salt. It may be noted that if 
we introduce the equations vy = v4 + v— and 7424 + y.Z. = 0, the sec- 
ond of which represents electrical neutrality, we may eliminate v, and 
y_ from (37), with the result 
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(37.1) 
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where b is a mean radius defined by 

ipse. (leg i = oD 

6 Z,—Z_\2b, 2b 
This equation is of the same form as (36) and serves to define A. The terms 
Z, and Z_ are signed quantities; hence Z, — Z_ is always positive, and 
Z,Z_ is always negative. 

We may consider the chemical potential* of the salt (us) as made up 

of two terms—the electrical term p3, = 0F./dn3, and the ideal term, uz, 


that would describe the behavior of a component of an ideal or perfect 
solution, as defined in Chapter 4. The latter term is given by the equation 


M3, — ws, = RT In (N3/N3°) 


Here N; is the mole fraction of component 3 (the salt), and N3° is its mole 
fraction in a dilute aqueous solution which is taken as a standard of 
reference. The definition of mole fraction in a system containing a salt 
that dissociates into ions must be made with care. One mole of salt gives 
v moles of ions. Thus, in a system containing 7; moles of water, m2 moles 
of a second uncharged component, such as ethanol or ether, and n3 moles 
of salt, the total number of moles or particles (molecules and ions alike 
being counted as particles) isn; + m2 + vn3. Therefore we define the mole 
fraction of salt, N3, by the equation 

N; i vig 


Ni + No + vn; 





The chemical potential of the salt, referred to its chemical potential in 
the standard state, is 


(us — Ms°)eotar = (M3, — M3,°) + (ua, — M3;°) 
= (ua — pa, ) RT In (G/N) = RT In taae) 
RT In fs + RT In (N3/N3°) 


if 1 7 ° 
ele G \. +) + RT In (N3/N;3°) 


(38) 


I 


Here the activity of the salt, as, is defined by equation (38), and the factor 
A is defined in (37). The activity coefficient, fs, is defined by (38) and by 
the convention that f;° = a3°/N;° = 1 in a very dilute solution in the 
standard medium of dielectric constant Do. It is assumed in writing (38) 
that the electrostatic term is the only term that causes a deviation from 


* We note that the same symbol (u) is used to denote both chemical potential and 
dipole moment. It should be clear in all cases from the context whie 


' h quantity is 
denoted. 
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ideal behavior. This is certainly not strictly true for any actual system, 
but what we are doing here is to set up equation (38) for a simple idealized 
model system, in order to see whether the model system resembles actual 
systems at all closely. 

If we consider the solubility of the salt, first in the standard medium 
of dielectric constant Do, then in another medium of dielectric constant 
D, we have (us) = (us°)sat for the two saturated solutions, since both 


are in equilibrium with the same solid phase (see Chapter 4). Then, 
from (38), 


MRP NaN 0267) (0G Von eae 
A ¢ *] a eo) & a) = RT In pay eae RT lin fs 
(39) 


That is, the activity coefficient, f;, varies inversely as the ratio of the 
solubilities in the actual medium and the standard medium. 

Consider a specific case. We take the standard state as an infinitely di- 
lute solution of the salt in water. Let the transfer be from water (Dy = 80, 
approximately) to ethanol (D = 25). Assume that both ions are univa- 
lent, and take the mean radius b = 2A = 2 X 10-8 cm, and T = 300° K. 
Since « = 4.8 X 10-9 and k = R/N = 1.38 X 107'* erg/deg, we have 


te aioe. 23.04 X 10-° (A - gf) 33 
08 Js = 5303 2 X 10 & 1.38 X 10 x 300 \25 80) > 2 





Thus the electrical activity coefficient, so calculated for such a hypo- 
thetical salt, is approximately 2000 times as great in alcohol as in water. 
From the relations previously derived (in equation 39; see also the dis- 
cussion in Chapter 4) between activity coefficient and relative solubility 
in different media, it follows that the salt should be less soluble in ethanol 
than in water, by a factor of approximately 2000. Actually sodium chlo- 
ride is somewhat more than 2000 times as soluble in water as in ethanol. 
In order to fit the experimental data for this salt by equation (39) above, 
we should have to take the mean ionic radius, b, as approximately 1.3 X 
10-8 em (= 1.3 A), which is actually not far from the mean radius deter- 
mined from X-ray studies on the sodium chloride crystal. The agreement 
in general is not so good as this, and our model is in many ways so crude 
and oversimplified that we have no right to expect any such close agree- 
ment; it is significant, however, that the calculated radii are of the right 
order of magnitude. 

Since the addition of ethanol to water raises the activity coefficient of 
salt present in the medium, it follows that the addition of salt to an 
ethanol—water mixture must raise the activity coefficient of the ethanol. 
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This mutual relation between the two effects is an example of a general 
theorem of thermodynamics. At constant pressure and temperature, the 
variation of the Gibbs free energy (Ff) of a system of m components, ex- 
pressed as a function of the masses (m1, M2 . . . %m) of the components is 


dF. = pidn, + wedne+ °- +: bn Anim (40) 


We shall express the masses of the components in moles. Here the chem- 
ical potential, ui, of the 7th component is wi = (OF /dni)p,r,n,; where the 
subscript n; denotes that the masses of all components in the system 
except the 7th component are held constant during the differentiation. 
Consider variations of chemical potentials produced by varying the 
masses of any two of the n components; we denote them as components 
7 and 7. We consider the effect of varying 7 by the amount dn;, then the 
effect of varying 7 by the amount dn,;, starting in each case from the 
identical system of specified composition. Then the two variations are 
related by the equation 

a (41) 


since dF is an exact differential. This relation may also be written in 
terms of activities, since du; = RT d |n a,, in the form 


dlna;_ dlna; 
On; On; 








(41.1) 


Thus, if adding component j to the system increases the activity of com- 
ponent 2, it necessarily follows that adding 7 to the system must increase 
the activity of 7. The relation is reciprocal, and it holds between any two 
components in a system of m components. In our particular case the 
number of components is m = 3; we denote the water as component 1, 
the alcohol as component 2, the salt as component 3. Thus, we can nies 
immediately from (41.1) hae if addition of alcohol increases the activity 
of the salt (as manifested by a lowered solubility), then addition of salt 
increases the activity of the alcohol, as shown for instance by an increase 
of its vapor pressure. 

If N; is the mole fraction of component 7, in a system containing m 
components, it may readily be shown that 

dInN; 9MN;  —-1 








N; 
fund 
t=1 


Hence, since the activity coefficient of component 7 (f;) may be defined 
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as f; = a;/Ni, it follows from (41.1) that 


alnf; . alnf; 


On; On; 








(42.1) 


Formula (42) needs modification if some or all of the components are 
salts which may be considered to dissociate completely into ions. For 
generality, let us say that the 7th component is composed of »; particles, 
so that the total number of particles is Zyn:, the sum being taken over 
the m components, and »; being unity for any nondissociating component. 
Then the mole fraction of component 7 may be written 


N; = vin: / >! Vin; (42.2) 
i=1 
In this case (42) becomes 
ld iN pened Hiss ae) | 
vy On; y% On m Gere 
Ving 


Equation (42.1), relating the activity coefficients of the different compo- 
nents, is still valid in this case. 

We now wish to formulate the effect of the added salt (component 3) 
on the activities of the water (component 1) and the other uncharged 
component 2 (for instance, ethanol, acetone, or ether). To do so, we must 
find a relation which gives the dielectric constant of a medium containing 
n, moles of component 1 and nz moles of component 2. For the system 
water-ethanol at 25° the empirical relation 


‘ = i = BN2* = Bno/(m + neo) (43) 
where # is a constant approximately equal to 0.027, holds reasonably well 
over the entire range of composition. Equation (43) may be used as a 
first approximation for many other systems, especially over a limited 
range of composition when nz <i, when information is available con- 
cerning the dielectric constants of mixtures of water and component 2, 
the numerical value of 6 of course depending on the particular system 
under consideration. We note that N2* is the mole fraction of component 
2 when n,; = 0. 

Consider now a solution containing n; moles of water, n> moles of 
component 2, and nz moles of a salt which gives » ions in solution. By 
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combining equations (39) and (43) we obtain as the expression for the 
activity coefficient of the salt 


Nhe ; 
= 44 
RT Inf; = Ag & Ee -] (44) 
whence, taking account of (42.1), 
RT olnf; _ —Afne _ RT Olnf; (45) 
On, _ (m1 + No)? Ons 


Integration of the second form of this equation gives 





Brin fp EO Cone eee ( 


3 

(my + 72)? Mi + Ne 
We set the constant equal to zero, which is equivalent to taking the ac- 
tivity coefficient of component 1, i.e., water, as unity in a solution in 
which the concentration of salt (component 3) is zero. It will be recalled 
that we have assumed that all departures of the solutions from ideality 
result exclusively from electrostatic effects produced by the salt ions. 
Then if we take account of the fact that the vapor pressure, p, is propor- 
tional to the activity, i.e., pi/pi* = f1Ni/Ni*, we may write 


) + Const. (46) 


Ni + N2 


Ns 
a * 
Sees (; = :) 


(47) 


A strictly parallel procedure may be used to obtain an expression for fo, 


the activity coefficient of ethanol. The only difference is that in this case 


} 0 In Olin fs. ee 
the expression for a = me is positive instead of negative. If we 


RT In fy = RT In (p:/pi*) + RT In (Ni*/Ni) = —ABN2* Ga 











adopt the same convention as before regarding standard states (this 
means again setting the constant of integration equal to zero) we arrive 


at the result 
‘a 73 
Bena (= + n; ) 


N3 
= Af ~ — 
ABN l (; wv) 


(48) 

If compound 2 is only slightly soluble in w ater, and if water and salt 

dissolve little or not at all in pure component 2, Press we may determine 

f2 by solubility measurements at different salt concentrations. In this 
case, each solution is equilibrated with pure c omponent 2, so that po = po* 


RT In fo = RT In (p2/p2*) + RT In (No*/N>) 
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in all solutions studied. Alternatively, if component 2 is very soluble in 
water, we may obtain an equivalent result by equilibrating the aqueous 
solution, with or without salt, with a nonpolar organic liquid, such as 
benzene, which is almost completely insoluble in water, and in which 
water and salt are insoluble. We then adjust the amount of component 2 
in each experiment until its concentration (and therefore its activity) 
in the benzene phase is the same in all the solutions studied, when the 
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Fic. 7. The salting out of acetone, which lowers the dielectric constant of water, 
and the salting in of HCN, which raises the dielectric constant. [From the work of 
Gross and Schwartz (1930), and Gross and Iser (1930).] 


benzene phase and the aqueous phase are in equilibrium, Then the activ- 
ity (vapor pressure) of component 2 is a constant in all the different 
aqueous salt solutions, and the change in its solubility, as salt is added, 
reflects the change in activity coefficient. This is the method used by 
Gross (1930) in studies on acetone and on hydrocyanic acid in water 
(Fig. 7). Then from (48) we have for the change in solubility of com- 
ponent 2, expressed as mole fraction, with increase of 7s, 


@ In (No/Ns*) _ _ a In fe _ 


—ABN,*/RT(mi + no) (49) 
Ons Ons 
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We note that 0 In f2/dn3, as given by (49), is equal to 0 ln f2/On2; 
the latter coefficient can be obtained by differentiating the expression 
for In f; in (38) with respect to m2, making use of (43). Thus the reciprocal 
relation between the activity coefficients, required by (42.1), is fulfilled. 
It is easy to verify the same relation with respect to components | and se 

If mn; is very much greater than nz or n3, then Ni* = 1, and nm; + m2 = 
ny. If we choose n; as the number of moles in 1 kg of component 1 (water), 
then n; becomes the molality of the salt, m3. Moreover the ratio of two 
solubilities of component 2, N2/N»2*, in two different media is virtually 
identical with the ratio of the two solubilities, S./S2*, expressed as moles 
per liter or moles per kilogram of water, if m2. and n3 are both very small 
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Fia. 8. Salting out of ethyl acetate. (From the data of Glasstone and Pound, 1925, 
as represented by Scatchard, 1927.) 


compared to n;. With these approximations we can write, converting to 
denary logarithms, 


9 log (S2/S2*)/dms = —AB/2.303RT = —K, (50) 


Here K, is called a salting-out constant. This relation has been derived 
as a limiting equation, valid only at very low salt concentrations when 
the electrical free energy of the system is a linear function of n;. The 
linear relation obtained by integrating equation (50), however, on the 
assumption that K, is a constant, is often found empirically to hold over 
much wider ranges of salt concentrations than we should have any right 
to expect; sometimes up to 2 or 3 M salt. Examples of some data are 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8, taken from the work of Gross (1930) on acetone 
and hydrocyanic acid in aqueous salt solutions, and of Glasstone and 
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Pound (1925) on ethyl acetate in similar solutions. As an empirical rela- 
tion to describe the data of such experiments, we write therefore 


log (S2/S2*) = —K,m; (51) 


Alternatively, the salting-out equation may be written in terms of 
the ionic strength of the solution, w, instead of m3. The ionic strength is 
defined® by taking the molar concentration (or molality) of each ion and 
multiplying by the square of its valence (Z,”): 


o= 42C;Z;? or Qo = 3>m,Z;? (52) 


If a salt dissociates to give v; ions of valence Z,, and v_ions of valence 
Z_, then if m is the total molality of salt, the corresponding ionic strength 
is 


= 5 i249 73) = 5 (vZ,Z_) (53) 


where v = vy + v_. Compare the discussion of equation (37). 
Thus the salting-out effect may also be written from (51), (52), and 
(53), in terms of the ionic strength: 


log (S2/S2*) = —K,'w (54) 


where K,’ = 2K,/(—vZ4Z_), if all the ionic strength is due to a single 
salt. If the salt is uni-univalent, like NaCl, m; = w and K,’ = K,,. If the 
salt is uni-bivalent, like CaCl: or Na2SOu, w = 3m; and K,’ = K,/3. If 
it is bi-valent, like MgSOu, w = 4m; and K,’ = K,/4. 

It may be seen from Figs. 7 and 8 that the agreement of the experi- 
mental data with the linear relations (51) and (54) is not by any means 
exact. The equations are empirically useful, however, and the mean radii 
for the salt ions calculated from them are of the right order of magnitude. 
Data on salting-out constants are given in Table I. We note that 6 in 
equation (50) and earlier equations is given experimentally by dielectric 
constant measurements on mixtures of components 1 and 2, whereas A 
is inversely proportional to the mean ionic radius and otherwise depends 
only on universal constants and on the valence type of the salt. If 6 is 
negative, as with hydrocyanic acid in water, ‘“‘salting in’”’ may be obtained 
instead of salting out. The exact values of the calculated ionic radii 
should not be taken too seriously, for somewhat different values are ob- 

6 It has been common to denote the ionic strength, written in terms of molality, 
by the symbol y», which we avoid here because we have used u to denote dipole moment. 
The ionic strength in moles per liter is often denoted by '/2, but we have chosen a 
briefer symbol, w. We shall use the same symbol to denote ionic strength either in 
terms of moles per liter or in terms of molality. At low ionic strengths, in aqueous 
solutions, the two units become nearly identical. Under other conditions we specify 
in each case, as it arises, the units of concentration to be employed. 
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TABLE I 


VaLuEs oF Some Sattina-OuT Constants, K,’, FoR GASES, 
NoNELECTROLYTES, AMINO AcIDS, AND PROTEINS 


(Temperature 25°) 
3 eS eee eee 








Phos- 

Substance NaCl MgSO, (NH4)280, NasSO, phate 
Oxygen 0.13 
Hydrogen sulfide 0.06 
Acetylene 0.10 0.06 0.10 
Phenylthiourea 0.16 0.07 0.12 
Ethyl acetate 0.18 
Cystine 0.05 
a-Aminobutyric acid 0.04 
Leucine 0.09 
Tyrosine* 0.31 
6-Lactoglobulin 0.63 
Hemoglobin (horse) ise 0.71 0.76 1.00 
Hemoglobin (man) 2.00 
Myoglobin 0.94 
Egg albumin 1.22 
Fibrinogen L.OF 1.46 2.16 


Values for the first four substances listed are from M. Randall and C. F. Failey, 
(1927). Value for ethyl acetate from S. Glasstone and A. Pound (1925). Other values 
from E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall (1943). 

* The value for tyrosine given here is probably considerably too high. New and 
careful measurements by D. B. Wetlaufer, Compt. rend. trav. lab. Carlsberg Sér. chim. 
30, 135, 1956 give K,’ = 0.062 for tyrosine in sodium chloride. 


tained by a more refined theory, due to Debye (1927), which is discussed 
below; and even this more refined theory is still enly an approximation 
to the actual complex physical situation. The facts, however, justify the 
general conclusion that the forces which underlie the salting-out effect 
are primarily electrostatic. 

We may also formulate the effect of adding salt on the vapor pressures 
(or, more generally, on the activities) of components 1 and 2, in a one- 
phase system of components 1 and 2, to which salt is added. We divide 
(47) and (48) by RT, and differentiate these two equations with respect 
to n3, making use of (42) and (42.3): 





d In (pi/pi*) _ —AB___No* d In N» 
Ons RT (ny + no) Ons =m) 
_-A4B Ns* > a 
RT (nit ne) Syn, 
O In (p2/p2*) _ AB Ni" , 





Ons ~ RT (ny + No) = Syn (56) 
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The salt addition always lowers the vapor pressure of component 1— 
except for the unusual cases in which @ is negative—for the addition of 
salt decreases both the activity coefficient and the mole fraction of com- 
ponent 1. For component 2, however, the activity coefficient is increased 
but the mole fraction is lowered by the addition of salt. If component 2 
is of low polarity, so that @ is large, and if the salt is of high valence type, 
with small ionic radii, so that A is large, the first term on the right of (56) 
predominates, and the vapor pressure of component 2 is then markedly 
increased by the addition of salt, especially if N,* is not much below 
unity. Indeed most molecules of low polarity—alcohols, ethers, and ke- 
tones, for instance—show marked positive deviations from Raoult’s law 
in water, so that p2* may be a large fraction of p2°, the vapor pressure of 
the pure organic liquid, even when N»* is rather small (see Chapter 4, 
p. 188). Often in such cases the salt addition leads to a considerable in- 
crease in the total vapor pressure of the system, the increase in p2 being 
much greater than the decrease in p;. In a two-component system, of 
course, the addition of a salt or other nonvolatile solute always leads to a 
decrease in the vapor pressure of the solvent. The fact that such a vapor 
pressure increase can and does occur in a three-component system of the 
sort we have just been discussing has in the past appeared paradoxical to 
many chemists, but it is a simple consequence of the salting-out effect. 


SALTING Out or PROTEINS 


At high salt concentrations, as we have already indicated, proteins 
are salted out by many neutral salts, and over a wide range of solubility 
log S is a linear function of the ionic strength. The validity of this rela- 
tion was pointed out by E. J. Cohn (1925); the accuracy with which it 
holds for many proteins is illustrated by some typical data shown in 
Fig. 9. The use of salting out as a method of separating proteins from the 
complex mixtures in which they occur in nature has been known as an 
empirical procedure for over a century; it still remains one of the most 
important of all the techniques of protein fractionation. Concentrated 
solutions of ammonium sulfate, sodium sulfate, or phosphate buffers 
have generally proved the most useful substances for this purpose, be- 
cause they have high values of the salting-out constant, K,. It may be 
readily seen from Fig. 9 how sharply separated the regions of precipita- 
tion often are for different proteins; the values for fibrinogen and serum 
albumin, both found in blood plasma, may be noted as an extreme 
example. 

The salting out of proteins differs from that of small uncharged mole- 
cules, since it is generally observed only at high salt concentrations. When 
small additions of salt are made to a solution of a protein dissolved in 
pure water, its activity coefficient is generally diminished; that is, its 
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solubility increases. This phenomenon, often known as “salting ms: 2s 
due to the interionic forces, or the forces of attraction between ions and 
dipolar ions, which are discussed later in this chapter. It is only at high 
values of m3 that an equation of the form of (51) or (54) holds for pro- 
teins; in this case, therefore, S.* is not an actual solubility, but a hypo- 
thetical extrapolated value obtained by extending the observed linear 
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Fic. 9. The salting out of several proteins, illustrating the logarithmic relation 
defined by equation (57). (From Cohn and Edsall, 1943.) 


portion of the curve back to m; = 0. To emphasize this difference, the 
equation may be written in a somewhat different form: 


Log S = Log S; — K,m3; or Log S = Log S; — K,’w (57) 


where S; is the hypothetical ideal solubility at ms = 0. For a given pro- 
tein and a given salt, K, and K,’' are found experimentally to be independ- 
ent of temperature and also of pH, in the cases so far studied; however, 
S; is a function of both these variables. These statements are illustrated 
by the data of Fig. 10, taken from the work of A. A. Green on horse 
carboxyhemoglobin. The slopes of all the lines are the same within experi- 
mental error, but the lines are displaced up or down by variations of pH 
or temperature. The solubility is a minimum at or near the point at which 
the net electric charge on the protein molecule is zero, and rises as the 
charge increases in either the positive or negative direction. Rise of tem- 
perature decreases the solubility of hemoglobin in these concentrated salt 
solutions, although the effect of temperature is in the opposite direction 
for most proteins dissolved in dilute salt solutions; these temperature 
variations are related to the heat of solution of the solid protein in the 
medium (Chapter 4). The fact that K, is independent of electric charge 
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on the molecule and of temperature indicates that it depends on charac- 
teristics of the molecule such as its size and shape, rather than on its 
electrical properties. Indeed K, is commonly largest for large molecules 
such as fibrinogen (molecular weight near 340,000), and smaller for 
smaller molecules such as myoglobin (molecular weight near 17,000) ; but 
this is not an invariable rule. A list of salting-out constants for various 
salts and various molecules which are salted out, both small and large, 
is given in Table I. It will be seen that the relative values of K,, for 
different salts, are in the same order for any given molecule, although the 
absolute values differ greatly according to the size and nature of the mole- 
cule which is being salted out. 
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Fra. 10. The salting out of hemoglobin. (From A. A. Green, 1931.) 


It was noted in the late nineteenth century by the distinguished Ger- 
man biochemist Franz Hofmeister that different salts could be placed in 
a regular order with respect to their salting-out effect on proteins, the 
order remaining essentially the same for different proteins. He pointed 
out that the effect of anions and cations of different salts could be re- 
garded as essentially additive; and the order in which he listed the ions 
is still known as the Hofmeister series. It was at one time thought that 
the phenomena observed by Hofmeister had to do in some particular 
way with the properties of colloids. Since the same series is found, how- 
ever, for the action of salts on simple compounds such as ethyl acetate, 
it is clear that the significance of the series is quite unrelated to colloidal 
chemistry in any special sense. It is rather a general function of the size 
and hydration of ions. 
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Errects oF Drreouar Ions 


Salting-out effects can be produced by dipolar ions as well as by ions. 
Perhaps the term “salting-out” is technically a misnomer in describing 
such systems, since dipolar ions are not salts. Since a dipolar ion contains 
at least one anionic and one cationic group, however, bound together but 
separated by a considerable distance, the interactions of these ionic 
groups with other nonpolar or moderately polar organic molecules are 
qualitatively very similar to those of salts. It is a reflection of this fact 
that the aliphatic amino acids, like salts, are always much less soluble 
in organic solvents than in water. Of course it follows from this that the 
addition of an amino acid to a mixture of water (component 1) and an 
organic solvent (component 2) causes a decrease in the solubility, or an 
increase in the vapor pressure, of component 2. This is illustrated by the 
work of England and Cohn (1935) on the distribution coefficients of 
amino acids between water and n-butanol, in which they also determined 
the converse effect—namely, that of the added amino acid on the solubil- 
ity of n-butanol in water. These three-component systems form two 
phases—a lighter phase containing much butanol, less water, and very 
little of the amino acid, and a denser phase containing chiefly water and 
amino acid. The solubility of butanol in the lower phase, when no amino 
acid is present, is approximately 1 M at 25°. The addition of glycine to 
the water-butanol mixture markedly decreases the amount of butanol 
in this phase; the butanol solubility drops to approximately 0.65 M in 
0.7 M glycine, and to less than 0.50 M in 1.5 M glycine. The effects of 
alanine and of a-aminobutyric acid on the solubility of butanol in water 
are in the same direction but less marked than the effect of glycine. 
Qualitatively the effect of adding an amino acid such as glycine to the 
butanol-water system is just like that of adding a salt. The solubility 
of dipolar ions in water and organic solvents is discussed in its broader 
aspects later in this chapter. 


DEBYE’s THEORY OF SALTING Out BY REDISTRIBUTION OF SOLVENT 
MOLECULES AROUND THE IoNsS 


An alternative theoretical treatment of the salting-out effect, which 
is in many respects closer to molecular reality, was given by Debye 
(1927). This is based on the fact that in a mixture of water (1) and an 
organic solvent (2) the introduction of ions causes a rearrangement of 
the molecules in the mixed solvent, the water molecules crow ding around 
the ions and squeezing out the tholecules of component 2. Quantitatively 
this may be formulated in terms of a general equation which gives the 
energy stored in a dielectric medium which is acted on by an electric 
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field. It may be readily shown’ that this energy is equal to DE?/8r per 
unit volume, where £, as usual, is the electric intensity. In a medium 
which is very dilute in ions, the value of HZ at any point is simply given by 
the relation EH = Ze/Dr?, Ze being the charge on the nearest ion to the 
point in question and r the distance:from the point to the center of the 
ion.* Thus we may write, for the electrostatic energy stored in a volume 
element dV, 
YA 


(Energy). = Sa Dr4 


dV (57.1) 


Let the system before addition of salt contain n; moles of component 
1 and nz moles of component 2 per milliliter, the partial molal volumes of 
these components being V; and V2, respectively. Since the two kinds of 
molecules between them fill the volume, the relation must hold (see 
Chapter 4, equation 39) that 


mV of noV 2 ==.) (ats) 


The mole fractions N,* = n;/(m; + nz) and N2* = no/(n; + ne) are 
defined as before. The introduction of salt ions leads to a redistribution 
of components 1 and 2 in regions where the field strength is high, since 
from (57.1) the electrostatic energy is diminished, for given values of 
Ze and r, by increasing the value of D. If the dielectric constant of pure 
component 1 is higher than that of 2, this means that component 1 will 
tend to crowd around the ions, thereby increasing D in regions where EL 
is high. On the other hand, when the concentration (or mole fraction) of a 
component is different in a particular region from its average value in the 
solution as a whole, work is involved in producing this change in concen- 
tration. The associated change in free energy, if n; moles of component 7 
are involved, is n;RT In (N;,/N;*) if we consider the solution as behaving 
in this respect like an ideal solution. 

The introduction of salt into the system which originally consisted 
only of components 1 and 2 thus changes the free energy of the system 
by setting up an electrostatic field, and by the associated concentration 
changes of components 1 and 2 in the neighborhood of the ions. In a 


7 We shall not attempt to prove this proposition here, since it involves certain 
mathematical concepts which we have not introduced in this chapter. The proof, 
however, is given in practically all texts on electricity and magnetism—see general 
references given at the end of this chapter, such as Page and Jeans. 

This relation is valid because the ions are very far apart and only the field due 
to the nearest neighboring ion at any point need be considered. If a given point is 
equally distant from two or more ions, we may assume that the value of F at such a 
point is so small, because the ions are so far away, that the small region in question 
makes a negligible contribution to the total energy stored in the medium, 
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volume element dV, at a distance r from the nearest ion of charge Ze, 
and containing 71 moles of component 1 and n2 moles of component 2, the 
total free energy change is 


(F — F*)dV = ez In (Ni/Ni*) + neRT In (N2/N2*) 


Z*é? 
+ we dV (57.3) 
The total free energy change in the whole volume of solution, due to the 


addition of the ions of the salt, is 
A(F — F*) = [(F — F*) dV (57.4) 


the integral being taken over the total volume of the system. We know 
from the discussion of free energy in Chapter 4 that, in a system at equi- 
librium, at constant pressure A(F — F*) will assume a minimum value, 
subject to the condition that the volume is filled up by the molecules, and 
therefore that (57.2) must hold,® and to the further conditions that the 
total number of molecules of components 1 and 2 in the whole system re- 
mains constant—that is, that Jni dV = aconstant, and fn2dV = another 
constant, when integration over the whole volume is carried out. 

These considerations lead to the equation for the distribution of com- 
ponent 2 around any given ion taken as center: 


No/N2* = C2/C2* = e~R" (57.5 


Here C2 is the concentration of component 2 in moles per liter; the relation 
C2/C2* = N2/No2* holds if N2* <1, which we assume here. The term R 
is a characteristic distance which is given, if N2* is small and the salt con- 
centration low, by the equation 


Ries 100022? / 1 1 1 
8rkT D Do Gs 

* Two assumptions are involved here: (1) that V; and Vs are independent of N,;* 
and N3*, and (2) that no change in the volume occupied by components 1 and 2, in 
the system as a whole, takes place as a result of the introduction of the ions of the salt. 
Both assumptions are in general incorrect. Data showing the incorrectness of the 
first assumption, for alcohol-water mixtures, are cited in Chapter 4; most solutions 
of organic molecules in water show comparable variations in Vi and V2 with com- 
position. The second assumption is also generally incorrect, since the intense electro- 
static fields around the ions lead to closer packing of the surrounding water molecules 
and other dipoles into the available space. (See the discussion of water in Chapter 2, 
and the discussion of electrostriction in Chapter 4, p. 173.) The errors involved in 
considering (57.2) to be generally valid, however, are probably small compared to 

those involved in other approximations made in this treatment. 
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For example, dioxane—water mixtures obey the approximate relation 
D,)/D = 1+ 0.091C,2 at 1.4° (Scatchard and Benedict, 1936), and the 
corresponding value of R# for dioxane in water is 2.53 A. In such a case 
the concentration of a substance such as dioxane in water diminishes very 
rapidly as the surface of the ion is approached. Even in mixtures con- 
taining only a very small amount of water, the shell of solvent imme- 
diately around the ions will be made up almost entirely of water molecules. 

We shall not go into further details here concerning this theory of 
salting out. The general molecular picture which it gives of the distribu- 
tion of the two kinds of solvent molecules around the ion is certainly much 
closer to the actual molecular situation than is the simple picture, that 
we have employed earlier, of the solvent as a continuous structureless 
medium of uniform dielectric constant D. Moreover, the Debye theory 
has been found by several workers—see for instance Gross (1930) and 
Scatchard and Benedict (1936)—to give more reasonable results than the 
earlier theory for the molecular radii of the ions. This theory, too, has 
its difficulties, however. Electrostriction effects are neglected, and the 
dielectric constant of the solvent is regarded simply as a function of the 
composition, without allowing for effects due to the reorientation of 
solvent molecules around the ions. Moreover, the predicted change in 
the concentration of compound 2 with increasing distance from the cen- 
ter of the ion (by equation 57.5) is so rapid that the theory predicts a 
large concentration change within a distance of the order of a single 
molecular diameter. Obviously this is physically impossible, unless we 
regard this theory of molecular distribution in purely statistical terms. 
A critical discussion is given by Scatchard (1941). 

Another way of interpreting the salting-out effect is in terms of the 
image charges produced by the ions in the surrounding neutral molecules, 
which may be regarded as if they were cavities of low dielectric constant, 
immersed in the solvent medium. These charges, as we have seen, give 
rise to a dipole, with its positive pole pointing toward a positive ion; 
hence the ion and the dipole repel one another. If the cavity were of 
higher dielectric constant than the surrounding medium, then the orienta- 
tion of the image dipole, and consequently the whole effect, would be 
reversed. This relation between image charges and the salting-out effect 
will appear later, in Kirkwood’s theory of the interactions of ions and 
dipolar ions. 

It may be seen from this discussion that there is still need for a more 
adequate theory of the salting-out effect, preferably framed in terms of 
the dimensions, dipole moments, and electrical polarizabilities of the 
individual molecules, rather than in terms of the macroscopic dielectric 
constant of the whole medium. There is also great need for more experi- 
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mental data; systematic measurements of K, in relation to structure, for 
homologous series of alcohols, ethers, esters, ketones, and other classes 
of organic molecules in water, scarcely exist at present. They would be 
of great value in providing empirical relations between K, and structure, 
for various organic molecules and various salts. They would also provide, 
in conjunction with suitable measurements of dielectric constants of the 
solutions involved, essential material for the further development of the 
theory. Even at present, however, the salting-out effect is recognizable 
as a phenomenon of major importance in chemistry and biochemistry, 
and a striking illustration of the importance of electrostatic interactions. ** 


lonic Interactions and the Debye-Huckel Theory 


In discussing the salting-out effect, we pictured the ions as charged 
spheres, immersed in a continuous medium of dielectric constant D, 
neglecting interactions between the ions. The same general concepts may 
be extended to systems in which the ions are close enough to interact 
significantly. We propose now to calculate the effect of varying the total 
concentration of the ions on the activity coefficient of one particular 
electrolyte component of the medium. If we take the activity coefficient 
of the electrolyte as unity at infinite dilution in the pure solvent me- 
dium—usually water—then the activity coefficient of the electrolyte 
decreases with increasing electrolyte concentration. This is always true 
in the range of moderate concentrations—say below 0.5 M, or there- 
abouts. The same is true for systems containing several different kinds of 
ions, as is shown most directly by solubility measurements. Slightly solu- 
ble salts, such as thallous chloride (TI*Cl-) or barium iodate (Ba++10;-—) 
become more soluble when other salts without a common ion are added 
to the system. The effect of a given added salt on the solubility of barium 
iodate is much greater than its effect on the solubility of thallous chloride; 
in general, the solubility of salts with ions of higher valences is increased 
much more than that of salts with univalent ions. We know already 
(see Chapter 4) that increase of solubility means a decrease of activity 
coefficient; the same decrease can be shown also by other methods, such 
as freezing point determinations and electromotive force measurements. 

Qualitatively, the reason for these effects is not far to seek in terms of 
the fundamental electrostatic concepts already given, and indeed it has 
already been hinted at. It will be recalled that in calculating the effect 
of the dielectric constant on the activity of an ion we treated the ion as 
a conducting sphere and calculated its electrical energy from the self po- 
tential of the sphere at its surface (see p. 253), pointing out that we were 
neglecting the effect of the presence of surrounding ions. If the ionic con- 


* For more extensive data and critical discussion, see also Long and MeDevit 
(1952). 
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centration of the medium is appreciable, we must expect the presence of 
surrounding ions to make itself felt. There must, on the average, be a 
tendency for a given ion to be surrounded in its immediate vicinity by an 
excess of ions of opposite charge. These have a depressing effect on the 
electrical potential at the surface of the given ion, and there results a 
diminution in its electrical energy. This, of course, means that there is a 
decrease in the chemical potential of the ion and, consequently, in its 
activity coefficient, in the presence of other ions. 

In order to formulate this quantitatively we consider the work of 
transferring the ions of a molecule of a given strong electrolyte from an 
infinitely dilute solution in the pure solvent, in which its activity coeffi- 
cient, as well as that of the ions, may be taken as unity, to a more or less 
concentrated solution in the same solvent, which may contain other elec- 
trolytes as well. Conceptually the transfer process may be broken down 
into three steps, each carried out reversibly. First, we discharge the ions. 
Second, we transport them in their uncharged condition to the more 
concentrated solution. Third, we recharge them in their new environment. 
The first step involves a negative amount of work equal to the electrical 
energy of the ions under conditions where the effect of surrounding ions 
may be neglected. Under such conditions the electrical energy of each ion 
of radius b is one-half the product of its charge (Ze) times its self poten- 
tial (Ze/ Db) as was shown in the earlier calculations relating to the salting- 
out effect (p. 265). The second step involves a positive amount of non- 
electrical work depending only on the initial and final concentrations of 
the ions. The third step involves the electrical work of recharging the ions, 
this time, however, in a solution of sufficient concentration so that the 
effect of neighboring ions is appreciable. This work of recharging may 
itself be expressed as the sum of two terms, one equal to the electrical 
energy of the ions in the absence of their neighbors, and one equal to the 
additional energy due specifically to the presence of the neighbors. The 
former term exactly cancels the electrical work of the first step, and the 
latter then remains as the only net electrical work term of the whole 
process. It is this which gives rise to the effect in which we are interested, 
that is, the reduction in the activity coefficient of an electrolyte in a solu- 
tion containing a finite concentration of electrolytes. If we denote this 
additional work term by W, then it follows from fundamental definitions 
that the activity coefficient of the electrolyte in question, due to its pres- 
ence in an ionic environment, is given by 


W = RT Inf (58) 
There may, of course, also be a change of activity due to nonelectrical 


effects, but this need not concern us here. 
Now, W, it should be insisted, is only that portion of the electrical 
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work of recharging all the ions of a molecule of the strong electrolyte 
under consideration which results from the presence of the surrounding 
ions. The contribution to W due to recharging any one of the ions of the 
electrolyte is the work involved in gradually increasing the charge on the 
ion by small increments, de, which is-given by the integral 


W = a vi; de (59) 
Here Ze is the full charge of the ion and y; is the potential at its surface, 
at a given stage of the charging process, resulting from the surrounding 
ions. This expression is the same as that used in earlier calculations ex- 
cept that here y; takes the place of the self potential of the ion. Like the 
self potential, y; will be a function of the charge of the ion at any stage of 
the charging process, and, as we shall see, it varies from zero to a final 
value as the process proceeds and an ion atmosphere builds up about the 
ion in question. Since the ion atmosphere is predominantly made up of 
ions of opposite charge to that of the ion in question, y; is of opposite sign 
to the self potential of the ion. 

In order to determine y;, the potential at the surface of an ion due to 
the presence of the surrounding ion atmosphere, it is necessary to solve 
the far more general problem of determining the total potential due to the 
ion and its ion atmosphere at any point outside the ion. To deal with this 
problem we treat the ions as conducting spheres and assume that the dis- 
tance of closest approach of any two ions, measured between centers, is 
a, the same for any pair of ions. The distance a is necessarily a kind of 
average quantity. For distances greater than a, we assume that the forces 
between ions are purely electrostatic, so that the distribution of the ions 
is determined solely by their electrostatic energy. We fix our attention on 
a given ion, k, of radius b;, and introduce a system of spherical coordinates 
with its origin in the center of this ion (Fig. 11). On the average, the neigh- 
boring ions will be distributed about the ion k with spherical symmetry, 
and the potential must, therefore, be spherically symmetrical about the 
origin. We treat the charge of each surrounding ion as if it were a point 
charge located at the center of that particular ion. In the region between 
r = b, and r = a, we assume that there is no charge, since the center of 
no ion can penetrate there. Outside the region (r > a) we treat the 
medium as continuous and as the seat of a space charge determined at any 
point by the concentrations of the various ions. Everywhere for r > by 
we apply the laws of macroscopic electrostatics, assuming the dielectric 
constant to be constant and equal to the macroscopic value of the pure 
solvent. This is our model, somewhat crude, to be sure, but one which 
leads to results that accord with experience and give it a new significance, 
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; We denote the total potential, at any point in the region around the 
ion, by y. It may be expressed as 


YHaw+ vi (60) 


where ¥, is the potential due directly to the central ion k under con- 
sideration, and y; is the potential due to the ion atmosphere (this is not, 
of course, restricted to its value at the surface of the ion k as in equation 


ey) 


Fic. 11. The central ion of radius b; and the collision diameter a which represents 
the distance of closest approach between the centers of two ions. 


( 


59). Outside the surface r = a, y will bea solution of Poisson’s equation 
(14), which has already been discussed : 


vy = —A4Ap 





Here p denotes the density of the space charge resulting from the unequal 
concentrations of positive and negative charge in the ion atmosphere. On 
the other hand, in the region inside this surface but outside the ion 
(b, < r < a), ¥ must be a solution of Laplace’s equation: 


Vy = 0 


for in this region the charge density is everywhere zero. As we have said, 
the average distribution of surrounding ions and therefore the potential, 
y, must be spherically symmetrical about the origin. 

Consider first the inner region (bk S r S a) where Laplace’s equation 
holds. Here a solution may be obtained very simply from the expression 
for the electric intensity. In order to determine the electric intensity we 
construct a spherical surface of radius r which may have any value be- 
tween b, and a. Because of spherical symmetry the electrical intensity, 
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E, must be constant over this surface, and, therefore, by Gauss’s law 
(equation 8.1) it is given by 
Zire dy 
~ Dr ar 
for the only charge enclosed by the surface is the charge of the central 
ion, k. It follows that in this region y is given by 


y=Z844 (if Sr Sa) (61) 


where A is a constant. 

Let us turn now to the outer region (r > a) where Poisson’s equation 
holds. Because of spherical symmetry this equation assumes the form 
already given in equation (13): 


1 d(.2dv\ _ _ 4xp 
r? dr dr} D 


No such simple device as that employed in the preceding paragraph is 
applicable here. In order to integrate equation (13), we must find an ex- 
pression for p in terms of r and y. Such an expression can be obtained 
with the aid of the Boltzmann distribution law. Suppose that there are 
altogether 7 species of ions present and that the valence of an ion of the 
ith species is Z;, positive or negative. Suppose also that the average num- 
ber of ions of the 7th species in the whole solution, per unit volume, is 7;. 
Then the electrical energy of an ion of species 7 at any point where the 
potential is y is given by Z,ep. By Boltzmann’s law, the number of such 
ions in an element of volume dV where the potential is y is 


It follows that the mean density of charge is 


p= ay Zeno ZV /kT 
i 


When this value of p is substituted in Poisson’s equation, the result 
cannot be integrated. Consequently, we replace it by an approximate 
expression obtained by expanding the exponentials in series and retaining 
only the first two terms: 


p= SS ZEN; (1 — Zu) (62) 


This is justifiable for small values of the argument but limits the appli- 
cability of the results to systems in which Ziey is small compared to kT. 
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Since the solution as a whole is electrically neutral, 2Z,en; = 0'° and (62) 


becomes 
~ — 71:07 . 

a » apt 7; aes y (63) 
When this is introduced into Poisson’s equation, the result is 

a be aa." 

at fe) = a Ne 
where x, which depends only on the composition of the solution, is given by 

are 7 

aa DkT y n;Z; (65) 


Equation (64), valid everywhere for r > a, may be integrated by straight- 
forward methods. Since it involves the second derivative of ~ with re- 
spect to r, two integrations are involved, and the general solution must 
contain two arbitrary constants. The result, as may be readily verified 
by differentiation, is 

pee re Ce 


r ip 


¥ 








where B and C are constants. Since the potential associated with any ion 
must approach zero as the distance from the ion increases indefinitely, 
it is clear that the constant C must be set equal to zero, so that we are 
left with 


< Be-«" 


p (for r = a) (66) 





In order to complete the problem it is necessary to determine the two 
constants A (equation 61) and B (equation 66). This may be achieved 
by taking account of the boundary conditions which prevail at the sur- 
face of discontinuity at r = a, where the density of the space charge 
suddenly rises from zero to a finite, if small, value. Although there is a 
discontinuity in the value of p at r = a, we have already shown (see the 


10 This is not strictly true, for we are considering the solution surrounding the 
central ion, of charge Zxe, and if the solution as a whole is to be neutral, the net charge 
in the surrounding medium must be numerically equal, and opposite in sign to Zxe. 
Compared with the total number of charges in the solution, however, Zx¢ is generally 
so small that the error in the assumption that 2Zien; = 0 1s negligible. For a central 
ion of very large net charge, however, such as a highly charged protein or polyelec- 
trolyte ion, in a medium of very low salt concentration, the error in the assumption 
would be appreciable, and a somewhat different procedure would have to be adopted. 
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discussion of equation 13.2) that the electric intensity, H, and the poten- 
tial, y, are continuous functions of r throughout this region. Conse- 
quently, at the surface r = a, we can equate the values of y and dy/dr 
given by equations (61) and (66). This yields the following two equations 
as the boundary conditions involving y and dy/dr, respectively: 











Z€ Be-=@ 
ee a a 
and 
= Z,.€e"* 
Nes D(A + xa) 08, 
The constant B is thus given directly, and A follows at once: 
= — Ze K 
pay DN Eee? (68) 


The problem of calculating the total potential is now complete. In 
the outer region (r 2 a) the introduction of B into (66) gives 





eZ e—k(r—a) 
DP ica, > 
v Dr (< + | (for r = a) (69) 
This may be compared with the expression 
_ hh 
ie Dr 


which would hold in the absence of the ion atmosphere. The actual po- 
tential is always less than the latter, into which it degenerates as x > 0, 
corresponding to the case of an infinitely dilute solution in the pure 
solvent. 

In the inner region b, S r < a the introduction of A from (68) into 
(61) gives 


yp = Ze Zee ( K 


-3¢- ra (if bk Sr <a) (70) 


The first term on the right is seen to be simply the potential of the cen- 
tral ion, k. Consequently, by (60), the second term, which is nothing but 
the constant A, gives y;, the potential due to the surrounding ion atmos- 
phere. This will be the same everywhere within the region, in particular 
on the surface of the ion, where r = by. It is proportional to the charge 
Z,.¢< of the ion. The total potential at the surface of the ion is, of course 
obtained by setting r = b, in equation (70), in which case the first tenon 
on the right becomes the self potential of the ion. 
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With the expression for y; at hand, we may now evaluate the integral 
(59), which gives the electrical energy of the ion k due to the presence of 
the surrounding ions. Imagine the charge of the ion to be increased 
reversibly from zero to its final value, eZ,, by successive increments and 
let its value at any stage during the charging process be \<Z,. The process 
may be regarded as an increase of \ from 0 to 1. As it occurs, the ion 
atmosphere establishes itself, reversibly, and the resulting potential in- 
creases from zero to its final value, y;, given by A in (68). At any inter- 
mediate stage, its value is \y;. The work is, therefore, 


1 
Fpl ho Bai all K ) - - 2 ( K 
Me He (fame fe on \Taces, SY 


In this equation Z; is the only quantity which is peculiar to the kth 
ion; x, as will be seen from its definition (65), depends on the composition 
of the solution as a whole. It is proportional to 1/2n,Z;? and has the 
dimensions of a reciprocal length. 

The quantity 2n,Z;? is of key importance in determining W;, the work 
of charging an ion. This accords with the observations of G. N. Lewis, 
which antedated the development of the Debye-Hiickel theory. Lewis 
pointed out that a decisive role in the determination of the activities of 
electrolytes (as well as other substances) in solution was played by a 
quantity which he called the ionic strength and which we have already 
defined in equation (52) as 











oO — 42027 


where C; is the concentration of the 7th ion in moles per liter. Except for 
a numerical factor, this w is the same as 2n;Z;. By choosing the unit 
length as the centimeter, 


N 2N 
Le: == iy (j Se pe 
» nike = To99 2, 4" = 7000 ° (72) 





where N is Avogadro’s number. 
We may note that the total electrostatic free energy of a charged 
spherical ion of radius b is given from (17), (70), and (71) as 


- Z,*é* ] K m6 
f = i — ea eee pe 
W rota (Ff a} rom 2D (; 14 5) (72 ) 


This formula will be found useful later (Chapters 9 and 11) in dealing 
with the interaction of ions with polyvalent macromolecules, if the latter 
can be treated as spheres. For present purposes, however, we are con- 
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cerned only with the second term in the parentheses of (72.1), since the 
first is independent of the ionic strength. 

We are now in a position to express W, the total work of charging 
all the ions of a strong electrolyte molecule due to the presence of the 
surrounding ions. For simplicity we limit ourselves to the case of a binary 
electrolyte, such as sodium chloride, magnesium sulfate, or sodium sulfate, 
which gives rise to only two kinds of ions. We suppose that the number 
of positive ions derived from one molecule of the electrolyte is v, and that 
their valence is Z,, and that the number of negative ions is v_ and their 
valence Z_. Then the expression for W is, from (71), 


aS — (v2? oa Vet \e* K ~ 
i fi 2D (; f. =) i) 





and this by (58) is equal to kT In f. Although f, the activity coefficient 
of the strong electrolyte molecule, is the quantity we set out to evaluate, 
it may be conveniently replaced by the mean activity coefficient of the 
ions, f,, which is defined by 


DP gt ad 


where » is the total number of ions. When this is done, we arrive at the 
result 


ee oe 2 K 
ee 2kT Dy (; a <) Ke 


We may simplify this expression by making use of a relation already 
employed (see the discussion of equation 37): 


vsZ 4? ote v_LZ? re —vZ4Z_ 
Then (74) may be written 


— os K ~~ 
aoe (sien) ¢ a =) 4a) 


We note that, since Z, and Z_ are signed quantities, the product Z,Z_ 
is always a negative integer. This is a common form of the Debye-Hiickel 
equation for strong electrolytes, but it is often written alternatively in 
terms of ionic strength as 





Z,Z. P~/o 
2.3031 + QavVw 





logio fa = (76) 


where 


Pm Reo az 2rN =. 
2.303(DkT)** VY 1000 (76.1) 
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and 


_ [4re® 2N 
we Jar "7000 (76.2) 


The transition from (75) to (76) follows at once from the definition of 
x and w. Equation (75) is, of course, limited to a binary electrolyte. (It 
would be a straightforward matter to adapt it to the more general case 
of any electrolyte, but the resulting expression is cumbersome. Full dis- 
cussions are given in numerous references; see for instance Harned and 
Owen (1950), Robinson and Stokes (1955) and some of the general refer- 
ences given at the end of Chapter 4—for instance, Lewis and Randall, 
Glasstone, or Rossini.) 

It may be of interest to record here values!! of the two constants P 
and Q for water, the most important solvent for the biochemist, at 25°. 


P = 0.5045 (water at 25°) 
Q = 3.286 X 107 (water at 25°) 


It will be noted that the value of P in (76.1) is proportional to the 
product of the dielectric constant and temperature, raised to the —3¢ 
power: (DT)-**. Likewise the coefficient Q in the denominator in (76) 
is proportional to (D7)—*. It is well known that the dielectric constant 
of any liquid decreases with rising temperature, for reasons that will 
become apparent in Chapter 6, in the discussion of the theory of the 
dielectric constant. For water the variation is such that the product 
DT remains nearly constant from 0° to 60°. Consequently over this en- 
tire range it is possible to write equation (76), with an accuracy sufficient 
for most purposes, at ionic strengths up to 0.3, or thereabouts, by the 


numerical formula - 
Z,Z_)0.50 ’ 
tarot ee (76.3) 
1+ 0.33a Vw 
Here we have set a’ = 108a, so that a’ is expressed in angstrom units. 
If a’ is taken as 3 A this simplifies still further: 


logio fs = A208 Ve (76.4) 
Ww 


and as this is very often a reasonable value to take for a’ this simple 
formula is useful for many calculations. It must be noted that the nu- 








11 These are based on the values: D = 78.54 (water at 25°); 25° = 298.16° K; 
« = 4.802 X 10-9 esu; k = 1.380 X 107"° erg/deg; and N = 6.024 X 10%. Values 
of P and Q for other solvents and other temperatures can be calculated from the 


definitions (76.1) and (76.2). 
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merical values given in (76.3) and (76.4) are applicable only when the 
solvent is pure water. If we are dealing with some other solvent with 
different dielectric constant, the appropriate values of P and Q must be 
calculated directly from equations (76.1) and (76.2). 

At high ionic strengths—of the order of 0.3 to 0.5 M and above—it 
is commonly found that (76.3) and (76.4) are inadequate to describe 
the facts. The experimental values of log f, are often found to pass 
through a minimum, and then increase again at high ionic strengths, so 
that log f, may even become positive. The curves vary greatly from one 
salt to another at high ionic strengths; in the alkali halides, for instance, 
this upward trend in log f, is most pronounced in LiCl, least in CsCl. 
The simplest extension of (76.3) or (76.4) which approximately fits the 
facts is the inclusion of a term linear in w, giving 


(Z4Z_)0.50 ~/w 


fen ag 76.5 
1 +°0.386 4/o : ee 


logio fz = 


The second term on the right is of opposite sign to the first, and K, 
may be looked on as a “‘salting-out”’ term. It is chosen empirically for 
each salt so as to give the best fit to the experimental curve. Although 
K, is to be regarded here primarily as an empirical parameter, it is found, 
for ions containing large nonpolar organic side chains, that K, is large; 
and there is clearly a general relation between the K, term in (76.5) for 
ions and the salting-out coefficients for related uncharged molecules. 

Other, more elaborate equations to describe the activity coefficients 
of electrolytes at high concentrations have been developed. For instance 
Robinson and Stokes have given an equation involving hydration fac- 
tors for the ions, which fits the data for many electrolytes up to quite 
high concentration. (See the book by Robinson and Stokes, 1955.) 

At this point a few general remarks about the Debye-Hiickel theory 
are in order. In the first place, it is worth considering more closely the 
significance of the quantity x, which depends only on the total ionic 
composition of the solution and is to be interpreted as a reciprocal length. 
If we introduce the value of y given by (69) into the approximate equation 
for the density of charge in the ion atmosphere surrounding the kth ion 
(63) and employ equation (65), we obtain the result 


Zi.€8 eke e *r ZreK2 exe >—«r 
= — Fin) m2 (-S _)() - - ae (_ _\e* og 
p aD € =) r ) an (=) - 


[his expression is valid everywhere outside the sphere of radius r = a. 
It will be seen from it how rapidly p drops with an increase in r. But now 


let us consider not the charge density itself but instead the total charge 
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contained in a spherical shell of radius r and thickness dr surrounding the 
ion under consideration. This will be 


dq = 4rr*p dr 


The quantity dg/dr = 4rr*p, which gives the total charge in the shell 
per unit thickness, has the value 


dq ex 
ips eet (; 25 z) ioe te 


This is to be interpreted as the excess of negative over positive charge at 
any distance r from the kth ion. This quantity, instead of decreasing 
uniformly like p as we depart from the surface r = a, passes through a 
maximum at r = 1/x, and the value of this maximum is 


dq soit eka—1 
(2) ie at sep She 


As x goes to zero, the distance at which this maximum occurs recedes to 
infinity and at the same time the value of the maximum goes to zero. 
Plots of dq/dr, corresponding to several ionic strengths, are shown in 
Fig. 12. It will be seen from this what an important parameter x is in 
determining the electrical characteristics of the system. 


We may note that the total charge q = i 7 4rr*p dr in the ion atmos- 


phere around the central ion must be equal and opposite to the charge 
on the ion; that is, it is equal to —Z,e, since the solution as a whole is 
electrically neutral. This relation may be readily proved by integration 
of (78). 

The conceptions underlying the definition of the charge density, p, 
should be carefully considered. The value of p represents the average 
value of the charge density surrounding a given ion, of charge Z,e, which 
is chosen as the center of our coordinate system. If we imagine an observer 
—a sort of subatomic demon—seated in the center of the ion, watching 
other ions in the neighborhood come and go, he will notice that ions of 
opposite charge to his own turn up more f requently than those of the same 
sign of charge, and that this difference between anions and cations in 
any volume element is more pronounced, the nearer the volume element 
is to him. At any particular instant, however, the charge density in any 
neighboring volume element—if the demon makes an instantaneous count 
of the anions and cations present—will in general be different from the 
average charge density, p(r), since there are constant fluctuations as ions 
move into or out of the volume element. A very long series of such counts, 
however, made over successive intervals of time, will give an average 
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which cancels out the influence of the positive and negative fluctuations. 
The fact that p represents an average value is a natural consequence of 
the fact that we have used the Boltzmann distribution law to calculate 
the relative numbers of ions having different electrical energies; for the 
Boltzmann law is a statistical law, derived by statistical reasoning. | 
The coordinate system of the demon inside the ion is of course In 
constant random motion, if we adopt the point of view of another similar 
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Fig. 12. The distribution of charge around the central ion as a function of distance, 
taking the collision diameter as 3 X 10-8 cm (3 A). Note that the area under all the 
curves in this figure must be the same, if the curves are extended out to infinite dis- 
tance, since the total surrounding charge must be equal and opposite to the charge on 
the central ion. The maximum in the distribution curve occurs at the distance 1/x 
from the central ion. 


observing demon who is ensconced in a niche on the walls of the container, 
looking out into the solution. If the walls are uncharged, the second 
demon, looking out onto any neighboring volume element of solution, 
will also notice rapid fluctuations in the charge density in that volume 
element from instant to instant. If he takes repeated counts and averages 
them over a sufficient period of time, however, he will find that the 
average charge density, in any volume element he may have selected to 
observe, always turns out to be zero. This is inevitable, since there is 
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nothing in this frame of reference which favors either anions or cations. !? 
On the other hand, the demon inside the ion taken as center is operating 
from a system which, because of the charge on the ion, has a built-in 
bias in favor of ions of opposite charge. It is this coordinate system, 
centered in the ion and moving with it in its random travels through the 
solution, which is consistently employed in the development of the 
Debye-Hiickel theory. 

Another point concerns the charging process we have invoked as a 
fundamental part of the calculation of the electrical energy of an ion. 
This is known as the Gintelberg-Miiller process. According to it only the 
ion under consideration is supposed to receive a charge, by infinitesimal 
increments. The surrounding ions are assumed to be already charged, 
and the only change which they suffer during the process is a gradual 
redistribution as the central ion receives its charge. In the original theory 
of Debye, an alternative, and perhaps more realistic, charging process 
is invoked in which all the ions are charged simultaneously. The process 
leads to an expression for the total electrical energy of the system in 
terms of the number of molecules or moles of each component present. 
By differentiating it partially with respect to the number of moles of a 
given component it is possible to obtain the chemical potential, and in- 
directly the activity coefficient, of that component in so far as it depends 
on electrostatic factors. This rather more elaborate and sophisticated 
approach makes it possible to take account of volume changes and changes 
of dielectric constant associated with the presence of a given electrolyte. 
(A good discussion is given by Scatchard in Chapter 3 of Cohn and Edsall, 
1943.) In our treatment we have assumed the dielectric constant of the 
ionic solution to be the same as that of the pure solvent. For moderately 
dilute solutions, this is probably not too far from the truth and in any 
case, in view of other approximations involved in the theory, it need not 
occasion too much concern. 

A final word is required regarding the approximation of replacing the 
exponentials of the Boltzmann distribution terms by their series expan- 
sions. This limits the applicability of the theory to cases where the ratio 
of electrical to thermal energy (Ze¥/kT) is small. In the case of solvents 
of low dielectric constant and of small and highly charged ions where the 


12 We assume in this discussion that the wall is uncharged. Many actual surfaces, 
of course, are charged. In the neighborhood of a charged wall the ions will distribute 
themselves unevenly, p being of opposite sign to the charge on the wall, and falling 
away rapidly with increasing distance from the wall. Calculations of charge distribu- 
tion in a system of this sort can readily be made by the reasoning of the Debye-Hiickel 
theory and form the basis for modern theories of the electric double layer at charged 


surfaces. 
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electrical energy will be high, we must be prepared, therefore, for devia- 
tions from the theory. Various attempts to overcome the shortcomings 
due to the approximation of replacing the exponentials by the first two 
terms of their series expansions have been made, but we shall not go into 
these here. It is more instructive to consider the application of the theory 
to various problems of chemical and biochemical interest, some of which 
are discussed later in this chapter and others in later chapters, especially 
those dealing with acid-base equilibrium (Chapters 8 and 9) and with 
molecular interactions (Chapter 11). 


lon-Dipole Interactions 


In the previous section, we have dealt with the activity coefficient 
of ions present in an ionic environment of sufficient concentration so that 
electrostatic interactions are important. Of equal, or even greater, in- 
terest to the biochemist is the question of the activity of dipolar ions 
under similar conditions. It is to this that we shall devote ourselves in 
the present section. It is to be expected at the start, owing to the great 
difference between the field surrounding a dipolar ion and that surround- 
ing a simple ion, that the results will be quite different and, on the whole, 
more complex. We need not be surprised, therefore, to find, as we shall 
in the following pages, that when we consider the effect of surrounding 
ions (neglecting dipole-dipole interactions) the logarithm of the activity 
coefficient of a dipolar ion at low ionic strength is proportional to the 
ionic strength itself, rather than to its square root as in the case of simple 
ions. 

It is helpful to begin with a general picture which indicates the 
situation in a qualitative way. The simplest dipolar ion is glycine 
(+HN;CH2-COO-); if we make a space model, using the bond dis- 
tances and bond angles given in Chapter 3, we find that the distance 
from the positively charged nitrogen atom to a point midway between 
the two oxygens of the negatively charged carboxyl group is slightly 
over 3 A= 3 X 10-8 cm. This may be called the dipole distance, R, 
assuming that our simplified picture of the molecule suffices to define 
the centers of positive and negative charge as being located in these two 
positions. The dipole moment, u, is equal to R multiplied by the proton 
charge, e; hence uy = 3 X 10-8 X 4.8 X 107° & 14.4 X 10-8 esu = 14.4 
Debye units. The space model shows that glycine may be roughly rep- 
resented by a sphere of radius approximately 2.8 A, with the two charges 
placed on a diameter, and equidistant from the center of the sphere. An 
a-amino acid such as leucine, with a large hydrocarbon side chain, should 
have a dipole distance nearly the same as that of glycine, but in this case 
the dipole is off to one side of the molecule, which might be roughly 
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represented by an ellipsoid with the dipole at one focus. An amino acid 
such as e-aminocaproic acid, *H;N(CH2);COO-, may be expected to be 
(and indeed is) characterized by a considerably larger dipole distance 
and moment than an a-amino acid; however, rotation around the valence 
bonds in the main chain permits a variety of configurations of differing 
dipole moments, from a fully extended chain with maximum moment, 
at one extreme, to a more or less ringlike structure, with the —NH;+ 
and —COO- groups very close together, at the other. The most probable 
configuration seems to be something intermediate, as we shall see par- 
ticularly from the dielectric constant studies recorded in Chapter 6; a 
suitable simple model might be an ellipsoid of revolution, with a charge 
of +e at one focus and of —e at the other. Long-chain polypeptides com- 
posed of amino acids with uncharged side chains are qualitatively similar, 
with one N-terminal ammonium group and one C-terminal —COO- 
group. Such peptide chains may be more or less randomly coiled, or they 
may be regularly coiled into a-helices or other helical configurations, as 
we have discussed in Chapter 3. In the helical structures the dipole mo- 
ments should be very large, not only because of the positive and negative 
charges at opposite ends of a rod-shaped molecule, but because the highly 
polar C=O and N—H groups of the peptide links are all lined up nearly 
parallel to the helical axis (see Chapter 3, Fig. 12). Finally, peptides with 
charged side chains, and proteins, offer innumerable possibilities for the 
arrangement of many positively and negatively charged groups in com- 
plicated structures of almost any size or shape. 

To form a simple picture of a dipolar ion surrounded by an ion atmos- 
phere, consider first an ellipsoid of revolution, with a charge +e at one 
focus, and —e at the other, separated by the distance R (Fig. 13). We 
take the origin of our system of coordinates at the center of the ellipsoid; 
the polar axis (Z axis) is parallel to the dipole moment, the positive end 
of the dipole lying on the positive Z axis. Let r be a vector drawn from the 
origin to the center of an ion, at distance r from the center of the dipolar 
ion. Then the potential at r due to the dipolar ion is given by equation 
(23), if r is large compared to the dipole distance, R: 


pcos @ _ el cos 6 


Waipolar ton ad Dr? Dr? = 





Here D, as usual, is the dielectric constant of the medium, and @ is 
defined by the drawing in Fig. 13. It is clear, by the same type of argu- 
ment used in developing the Debye-Hickel theory, that the space charge 
due to the ion atmosphere will be negative on the right-hand side of the 
diagram (nearer to the positive end of the dipole) and positive on the left- 
hand side (nearer to the negative end of the dipole). It becomes zero in 
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the plane Z = 0, passing through the origin and perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper in Fig. 13, since every point in this plane is equi- 
distant from the two ends of the dipole. Qualitatively the effect of the 
resulting atmosphere is the same for a dipolar ion as for an ion; the po- 
tential due to the ion atmosphere is everywhere opposite in sign to the 
potential due to the dipole itself. Therefore the ion atmosphere lowers the 
electrical free energy of the dipolar ion, and hence lowers its activity 
coefficient also. However, the charge density in the ion atmosphere around 
a dipolar ion falls off much more rapidly with increasing distance than 
that around an ion, since the potential around the dipolar ion varies 
(for constant @) as 1/r? instead of 1/r. This is the fundamental reason 


x 





Fie. 13. A simple model of an ellipsoidal dipolar ion and a neighboring ion (see 
text). The angle @ is defined as the angle between the positive z axis and the vector r. 


why — log f, for a dipolar ion, when plotted as a function of ionic strength 
(w) contains no term proportional to ~/w;.the limiting law, at low ionic 
strength, is always of the form — log y = Krw, where Kp is a constant. 
We now consider how to convert this general picture into quantitative 
terms. 

In dealing with the general problem of reckoning the electrostatic 
energy of a dipolar ion in the presence of an ionie and dipolar ionic 
environment the natural thing to do would be to follow the lines of the 
Debye-Hiickel theory, reckoning the potential surrounding the dipolar 
ion and then carrying out a Giintelberg-Miiller charging process on it 
This would involve expressing the distribution of both simple fons and 
dipolar ions round the dipolar ion in question by means of the Boltz- 
mann distribution law in terms of the electrostatic energy of each, and 
then making use of the result in connection with Poisson’s and Laplanala 
equations. Such a procedure presents severe mathematical difficulties 
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which will be appreciated from the relatively complicated form of the 
expression for the potential of even a point dipole. To be sure, the proc- 
ess could be much simplified by neglecting the effect of surrounding 
dipoles, but even so it would be formidable. Kirkwood has modified the 
approach and given a somewhat different treatment of the whole problem, 
which he applies to solutions sufficiently dilute in dipolar ions so that 
dipole-dipole interactions may be neglected in comparison with ion-dipole 
interactions. This treatment has the advantage that it may be used in 
connection with models which make it possible to take account of effects 
not contemplated in the original Debye-Hiickel treatment, namely salting- 
out effects. 

The first stage of the Kirkwood treatment consists in the develop- 
ment of an alternative to the more complete and rigorous statistical pro- 
cedure of the Debye-Hiickel theory. It leads directly to an approximate 
expression for the work of charging a dipolar ion in the presence of a 
surrounding ion atmosphere, that is, for the work of a Giintelberg- 
Miiller charging process, valid in the limiting case of an infinitely dilute 
solution. This expression is a general one and may in principle be applied 
to any model of a dipolar ion, subject only to the conditions that the 
integrals involved converge. (Indeed, were it not for this condition, it 
would be applicable to the charging of a simple ion, but in this case it 
turns out that the integrals become infinite.) The second stage of the 
treatment consists in the application of this expression to three special 
models, none of which would be amenable to more rigorous treatment 
along the lines of the original Debye-Hiickel theory. Each of these 
models represents a compromise between what can be handled mathe- 
matically and what gives a reasonable picture of an actual type of dipolar 
ion. They are, respectively: (1) a sphere with a point dipole at its center; 
(2) a prolate ellipsoid of revolution with a positive charge at one focus 
and a negative charge at the other; (3) a prolate ellipsoid of revolution 
with a point dipole at one focus. In each of these the dipolar ion—sphere 
or ellipsoid—is treated as a cavity of low dielectric constant embedded 
in a continuum of high dielectric constant in which the surrounding ions 
are distributed. Although in Kirkwood’s full expression for the work of 
charging a term is included to take account of dipole-dipole interactions, 
this is not made use of in practice, for reasons of mathematical simplicity, 
and it is assumed that the concentration of dipolar ions is negligible in 
comparison with that of ordinary ions. | 

The expression for the work of the charging process (neglecting the 
effect of surrounding dipolar ions) may be derived as follows. Consider 
any dipolar ion in the presence of m species of simple ions. Let the average 
concentration of ions of species 1, for the solution as a whole, be 7. 
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Introduce any convenient system of coordinates fixed with reference to 
the dipolar ion (Fig. 13). Let the energy of an ion of species 7 at a given 
point, and, therefore, in a given fixed configuration with respect to the 
dipolar ion, be W;.!* The energy W; will result, of course, from the total 
constellation of ions surrounding the dipolar ion as well as from the di- 
polar ion itself. If the charges and, therefore, the moment of the dipolar 
ion were some fraction, \, of their full value, the state of affairs would be 
different and W; would have some other value, W;(A). The Boltzmann 
distribution law tells us that for any value of \ the number of molecules 
of species 7 contained in an element of volume dp is 


dn; = nge~WiM/T dy (80) 


Now suppose that the work of bringing an ion, 7, from an infinite distance 
into the element of volume, due solely to the presence of the dipolar 
ion (i.e., in the absence of all other ions), is V; when the dipolar ion has 
its full charge, i.e., its full moment. Then, when the moment is a fraction 
of its full value, the corresponding work is \V;. The work of increasing 
the moment of the dipolar ion by an amount d) in the presence of all the 
ions in the element of volume dv is therefore 


™m 
A=1 
i=1 


In order to obtain the total effect of all the surrounding ions, we must 
integrate this over the whole volume of the solution available to the ions. 
This is the total volume except for the region from which they are ex- 
cluded by the presence of the dipolar ion itself. We shall denote this 
region by x. The total work of establishing the charges (moment) of the 
dipolar ion is therefore 


m = , . 
VV = . 7 p—Wi(d)/k ®) 
WW mf” [Ve “‘kE dv dx (81) 


For simplicity we have taken the volume of solution as infinite, instead of 
having some finite value, since the effect of the surrounding ion atmos- 
phere falls off rapidly with distance. The W of equation (81) is what 
determines the activity coefficient, f, of the dipolar ion, which is given by 


kT Inf = W (82) 


. 13 We do not have to consider the orientation of an ion, (as we do in the ease of a 
dipolar ion) but only its position. 
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In order to implement equation (81) it is necessary to know V; as a 
function of the space coordinates and W;,(A) as a function both of the 
space coordinates and of \. The function W;(A) presents quite a problem, 
for, as we have pointed out, it depends not only on the dipolar ion under 
consideration but on the full constellation of surrounding ions to which 
it gives rise. To meet this difficulty, we introduce an approximation which 
is strictly valid only in the limiting case of solutions in which the concen- 
tration of ions, though large in comparison with that of the dipolar ions, 
itself approaches zero. This consists in setting 


Wi(d) = Vi (83) 


It means that we neglect the effect of surrounding ions in the work of 
bringing a given ion up to any specified distance from the dipolar ion 
under consideration. When this value of W,(A) is introduced into (81), 
the integration with respect to \ may be carried out quite simply, with 
the result 
~im. 1 os 
W= ) mkI ee, (1 — eV) dy (84) 


t=1 


If we are content with the first three terms of the series expansion of the 
exponential, this becomes 


= Ph levevmati {Va \" 
i=l 


Save for the omission of a term representing dipole-dipole interaction, 
equation (84) is the general expression for the work of a Giintelberg- 
Miller charging process applied to a dipolar ion in very dilute solution. 
The great merit of this expression, and of the whole treatment, is that it 
reduces the problem to that of calculating V;, the mutual energy of only 
two molecules, a dipole and a surrounding ion, as a function of the space 
coordinates. This is an enormous simplification. 

It now remains, as the second and final stage of the analysis, to apply 
this result, embodied in equation (84), to each of the three special models 
described above. The principal task in this connection is that of working 
out the expressions for V,, the integration itself being relatively simple. 
This is a somewhat arduous process, even for the simplest of the models, 
and involves finding solutions of Laplace’s equation fitted to the sin- 
gularities resulting from the special distribution of charges assumed and 
the boundary conditions. These are the continuity of the potential and of 
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the normal component of the electric displacement!‘ at the surface of 
the cavity representing the dipolar ion, where the dielectric constant 1s 
assumed to jump from its low value characteristic of the interior of the 
ion to its macroscopic value. We shall not attempt to give Kirkwood’s 
calculations in detail, but shall content ourselves with summarizing his 
results for each of the three models. Before doing so, however, in order to 
convey some idea of the kind of procedure involved and of the way in 
which the method works, we shall analyze in detail a much simpler model. 
The results which emerge are not without interest in their own right. 
The principal complications in the application of (84) to the Kirk- 
wood models result from treating the dipolar ion as a cavity of low dielec- 
tric constant. As a simpler model, therefore, we shall regard the dipolar 
ion as a point dipole of moment » embedded in a continuous medium of 


P 





Fia. 14. The system of coordinates used by Kirkwood in calculating the inter- 
action between ions and dipolar ions. 


dielectric constant D. We employ a system of polar coordinates with 
origin in the dipole and polar axis parallel to the dipole axis. We consider 
only the interaction between the dipole and the surrounding 7 species of 
ions. We suppose that the closest approach of an ion to the dipole is 
given by a spherical surface of radius b (Fig. 14). Then the potential of 
the dipole, which, for reasons of symmetry, is independent of ¢, is given 
at any point (r, 0) by equation 23: 


_ cos 0 
yar Dr? — 





The work of bringing up an ion bearing the charge Z;e to this point is 
therefore 
Ze COS 0 


Dr? (86) 





'* The electric displacement is equal to DE, the product of dielectric constant and 
electric intensity. It is further discussed in Chapter 6. 
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This is the value of V; in equation (85). The element of volume dV may be 
expressed in terms of 6 and r as 2z sin 6r? dé dr and the integration is over 
the range from 6 = 0 to 6 = z, and from r = btor = o. Since 


iB cos 6 sin-6 dé = 0 


the first term of the integral | Ibs (V;/kT) dv | vanishes, and we are 
left with 


W = kT log f 


a = 1 Z.eu cos 0\" 
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The integration may be carried out in a perfectly straightforward manner 


with the result that 
2 
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or, after introduction of the ionic strength defined by 





2 es 
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This yields the important relation, preserved in the more complex models, 
that at high dilution the surrounding ion atmosphere acts to decrease 
the activity coefficient of the dipolar ion and that the effect on log f is 
proportional to the first power of the ionic strength, to the square of the 
dipole moment," and to the inverse square of the dielectric constant and 
temperature. All these predictions are realized in experiments on the 
interactions of ions with amino acids and peptides in solvents of different 
dielectric constants. This very simple treatment, ignoring the microscopic 
dielectric properties of the dipolar ion, misses, of course, the salting-out 
effect which enters only when we treat the molecule as a cavity of low 
dielectric constant in the medium of relatively high dielectric constant. 

We may now summarize the results of Kirkwood’s analysis of each of 
his three models. 


15 In one of the models discussed below (prolate ellipsoid with charges at the foci) 
log f is proportional to the moment itself, rather than its square. 
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Model 1. Here the dipolar ion is treated as a sphere of radius 6 with 
a point dipole of moment p at its center. The distance of closest approach 
of the dipolar ion and a surrounding ion is denoted by a. The limiting 
law valid for infinite dilution may be written as 


logiof = —Kw 


where w denotes ionic strength and 


A GDNet 1S outer ae oa Lae (° a) 
K = 3303DET 3 DakT re ie dw /u=o (88) 











Here p is the ratio b/a and a(p) is a function of p, the value of which is 1 
when p = 0, and 1.96 when p = 0.9. The most striking feature of this 
result is that, in contrast to the case of simple ions, the activity coeffi- 
cient of a dipolar ion depends on the first power—not the one-half power 
of the ionic strength. We have already referred to this. Another important 
point is that the over-all constant K is decomposable into two parts. The 
first, proportional to (u/DT)?, results from the electrostatic interaction 
of the dipole and the surrounding ions and corresponds to the decrease 
in activity coefficient due to the ion atmosphere. The second, which is 
proportional to (DT)~—!, does not depend on the moment of the dipolar 
ion, but only on its geometrical properties as a cavity of low dielectric 
constant in which image charges are produced by the surrounding ions. 
It corresponds to a salting-out effect, which may be thought of in terms 
of a repulsion of the ions and their image charges. It is to be noted that 
the dielectric constant of the interior of the cavity is lost in the calcula- 
tions. This results from its being neglected in relation to the much larger 
macroscopic dielectric constant. Notwithstanding this, the procedure of 
treating the dipolar ion as a cavity of low dielectric constant is a major 
feature of Kirkwood’s treatment, since it is this which gives rise to the 
salting-out term. No such effect is provided for in the model underlying 
the classical Debye-Hiickel theory when the internal dielectric constant 
of an ion is not taken into consideration, 

Model 2. Here the dipolar ion is treated as a prolate ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion with a charge +e at one focus and ~—e at the other. For this case 
again 

logio f = —Kw 
Here K is given by 
rae 2rNegro)R (2 log i) 
w=0 
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where R is the distance between the foci, and g is a function of Xo, the 
reciprocal of the eccentricity of the ellipsoid. For most ellipsoids g lies 
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between 0.5 and unity. It will be seen that here K is proportional to the 
first power of R, and hence of the moment, but again inversely to the 
square of the dielectric constant. No salting-out term was included in 
the calculations for this model. 

Model 3. Here the dipolar ion is treated as a prolate ellipsoid of 
revolution with a point dipole of moment uy, parallel to the major axis, 
present at one focus. For this case also 





logio f = —Kw 
In this case 
_ d8rNeR(Ao) vw? _ (90 log f 
ee 2303(DkT)?R ( Ow /e=0 ey: 


where once more RF is the distance between foci, and h(Xo) is a function 
of the eccentricity of the ellipsoid. In this case, as in the last, the salting- 
out term has not been retained. 

All these models of dipolar ions contain only a single positive and a 
single negative charge. Kirkwood (1934) has given a much more general 
treatment, however, for more complicated distributions of many charges 
within a molecule, including ions carrying a net charge as well as dipolar 
ions. The treatment is restricted to spherical models, but it applies to 
any arbitrary distribution of charged groups within or upon the surface 
of the sphere. The mathematical theory is straightforward, but more 
elaborate than that which we have discussed here. Since multivalent 
peptides and proteins contain numerous charged groups located in differ- 
ent parts of the molecule, it is plain that any adequate theory of the 
properties of macromolecular ions and dipolar ions must deal with such 
complicated charge distributions. Up to the present no very systematic 
attempt to deal with the theory of such complicated systems has been 
made. Some discussion of the solubility of proteins in dilute salt solutions, 
using simplified models derived from the Kirkwood theory for spherical 
ions, has been given by Cohn and Ferry (see Cohn and Edsall, 1943, pp. 
609-616). Now that advances are being made in the detailed knowledge 
of the structure of proteins (see Chapter 3), it may be expected that the 
theory for model substances containing many charges will assume an 
added interest. The generalization of the treatment to include ellipsoidal 
as well as spherical models, containing an arbitrary charge distribution, 
would greatly increase the power of the treatment. Some important cal- 
culations for spherical and ellipsoidal models have been given in a recent 
paper by Linderstrém-Lang (1953). 

We now turn from these theoretical considerations to a study of some 
of the experimental data on the properties of dipolar ions. 
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Experimental Studies on the Solubility of Dipolar lons, and Their 
Interaction with lons 


Numerous experimental studies on the properties of dipolar ions have 
been carried out, and the results are discussed in detail by Cohn and 
Edsall (1943). For studies of the interaction of ions and dipolar ions, 
solubility measurements are of particular value, and we shall confine our 
discussion here to them, in comparing the experimental data with Kirk- 
wood’s theoretical equation. Several other types of thermodynamic meas- 
urements, however, such as electromotive force measurements and freez- 
ing point depressions, have also been employed in characterizing these 


TABLE II 


SoLUBILITIES OF SoME DipoLtar IoNS AND UNCHARGED ISOMERS IN WATER 
AND ETHANOL aT 25° 


Solubility (moles /liter) Solubility (log NV) 














Substance In water Inethanol Inwater Inethanol A log N 
Glycine 2.886 0.00038 —1.247 —4.638 3.391 
pL-a-Alanine 1.656 0.00076 —1.491 —4 .347 2.856 
DL-a-Amino-n-butyric acid 1.800 0.00260 —1.440 —3.818 2.378 
DL-a-Amino-n-caproic acid 0.0866 0.00104 —2.801 —4.215 1.414 
L-Leucine 0.171 0.00128 —2.503 —4.125 1.622 
L-Asparagine 0.186 0.000023 —2.468 —5.870 3.402 
6-Alanine 6.123 0.00189 —0.816 —3.955 pelos 
e-Aminocaproic acid 3.848 0.00194 —0.975 —3 .947 2.972 
Diglycine 1.512 2.221075 —1.522 —5.889 4.367 
Triglycine 1.0229 1.06 X10-§ —2.241 —7 .206 4.965 
Glycolamide 5.509 0.342 —0.900 —1.699 0.799 
Lactamide 8.779 2.847 —0.506 —0.759 0.253 


eee 


These data are taken from Cohn and Edsall (1943, Chapter 9), where many other 


data are also given. The value of A log N denotes the solubility increment in passing 
from ethanol to water. 


interactions. Here we shall attempt to give only an introductory discus- 
sion and survey of the experimental results, beginning first with some 
general comments on the solubility of dipolar ions and their uncharged 
isomers in various media (see also Edsall, 1947). 

Dipolar ions, like ionic salts, are generally far more soluble in water 
than in media of lower dielectric constant. Some examples are given in 
Table II. The solubilities are given both in moles of solute per liter of 
solution, which is a convenient unit for practical purposes, and as the 
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logarithm of the mole fraction of solute (log N), which is a more suitable 
unit for most thermodynamic calculations. 

Several points are apparent from the data of Table II, and from other 
data which are available. (1) Comparison of a dipolar ion with an un- 
charged isomer—for instance glycine (*H;NCH.COO-) and glycolamide 
(HOCH.CONH)2)—shows that the dipolar ion is far more soluble in 
water, relative to ethanol, than the uncharged isomer. The increment in 
solubility, A log N, on proceeding from ethanol to water, is 3.40 for gly- 
cine, 0.80 for glycolamide. The difference, 2.6, is almost exactly the same 
as the difference of the corresponding increment in log N between their 
respective higher homologs, a-alanine (A log N = 2.86) and lactamide 
(A log N = 0.25). This suggests—and there is other evidence to confirm 
the suggestion—that the transformation of an uncharged isomer into a 
dipolar ion produces a fairly characteristic increment in the water/ 
ethanol solubility ratio. This statement should be taken as referring 
specifically to dipolar ions with a given separation between the charged 
groups, in this case with only one carbon atom separating the positively 
charged amino group from the negatively charged carboxyl group. (2) 
We may remark that the solubility of glycine in other liquids of still 
lower dielectric constant is even lower than in ethanol; expressing the 
data as mole fraction glycine at saturation, the value in n-butanol is 
about one-third that in ethanol, and in acetone it is about one-third that 
in n-butanol. In ether, and still more so in truly nonpolar solvents like 
benzene or hexane, the solubility of dipolar ions is almost immeasurably 
low. (3) In a homologous series such as glycine, a-alanine, a-amino-n- 
butyric acid, a-amino-n-valeric acid, a-amino-n-caproic acid, the value 
of A log N decreases approximately 0.50 for each additional CH» group 
inserted in the molecule. This rule is perhaps more easily remembered if 
stated in terms of the solubility ratios themselves, rather than their 
logarithms: the ratio (solubility in water)/(solubility in ethanol) de- 
creases approximately threefold per added CH, group in a straight-chain 
compound. If lactamide is compared with glycolamide, it may be seen 
from the data of Table II that the same rule holds for these uncharged 
isomers of glycine and alanine. A branched-chain isomer has a slightly 
higher value for the above ratio than the corresponding straight-chain 
compound; compare the isomers a-amino-n-caproic acid and leucine in 
Table II. Also when two isomeric amino acids which differ with respect 
to the number of atoms separating the charged groups are compared—for 
instance a- and -alanine, or a- and e-aminocaproic acid—the isomer with 
the greater charge separation has the higher solubility ratio. (4) The 
absolute values of solubility in any one solvent show no simple relation 
to the structures of the individual molecules concerned; increase in length 
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of a hydrocarbon side chain is generally accompanied by decreasing 
solubility in water, for instance, but a-amino-n-butyric acid is more 
soluble in water than a-alanine, in contradiction to the general trend. 
This is not surprising, for the absolute value of solubility depends on the 
work required to separate the molecules from one another in the crystal 
lattice as well as on their affinity for the solvent molecules. A high value 
of the crystal lattice energy in itself tends to make the solubility of the 
substance low in any solvent. Dipolar ions tend, like salts, to pack into 
crystals so as to give a high lattice energy, because of the electrostatic 
attractions between the charged groups. The shapes of the molecules, 
however, also affect the packing; side chains projecting at an awkward 
angle, for instance, may hinder the effective juxtaposition of the oppo- 
sitely charged groups to form a regular pattern in the crystal, so that the 
energy of binding between the components of the crystal lattice is dimin- 
ished. This kind of obstruction to close packing may account for the high 
solubility of a-amino-n-butyric acid in water, although we do not yet 
have direct evidence for the crystal structure of this compound, as we 
do for glycine and a-alanine (see, for instance, Corey, 1948). 

The relative solubility of a given substance in two different media, 
however, as we have seen in the preceding discussion, frequently shows a 
simple and regular relation to structure. 


SOLUBILITIES AND Activity COEFFICIENTS IN WATER AND OTHER 
MEDIA 


The determination of relative solubility in different solvents provides 
data for determining the free energy of transfer of the solute from one 
medium to another. To visualize the relations involved, imagine first an 
ideal experiment in which the two solvents under consideration are sep- 
arated by a semipermeable membrane, impermeable to both solvents 
but permeable to the solute, which is present at infinite dilution. At 
equilibrium the chemical potential of the solute must be the same in 
both phases. If the standard state is taken as being the same for both 
phases, the activity, a, in both must also be the same. We assume that 
one of the solvent phases is pure water, which is taken as the standard 
medium. Denoting the mole fraction of solute in the aqueous phase by 
N° and in the other solvent ‘by N4°, and denoting the corresponding 
activity coefficients by f, and fa, respectively, we have 


a= tates = faNa° (91) 


In an infinitely dilute aqueous solution, however, f. = 1 for the solute. 
by the convention which assigns this state as the standard state. Hence 


fa = No°/Nao (92) 
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Consider now a saturated solution of the same solute (at mole frac- 
tion NV.) in water, and in the other solvent (at mole fraction Ny). If the 
same solid phase is in equilibrium with both saturated solutions, then the 
activity of the solute, a,, must be the same in both solutions, since both 
are in equilibrium with the solid phase: 


Ch Pe Ps — Na(fa)eat (93) 


Since the solubility of amino acids, and dipolar ions in general, is 
very low in most organic solvents, we may generally assume the activity 
of the solute to be proportional to its concentration in such solvents, at 
all concentrations up to and including the saturated solution. This means 
that we may set f4 in (92) equal to (f4).at in (93). Thus the activity coeffi- 
cient of the solute in any solvent is given by its solubility ratio in water 
and that solvent, multiplied by its activity coefficient in the saturated 
aqueous solution. 

fa a [Wee IN a lees Sout (94) 


The values of (f,)sat in water are generally not very far from unity. 
Smith and Smith (1937, 1940) determined values of f, as a function of 
molality (moles of amino acid per kilogram of water) for a number of 
amino acids and peptides over a wide range of concentration, in aqueous 
solution, often up to complete saturation. They employed isopiestic vapor 
pressure measurements, a method to which we have briefly alluded in 
Chapter 4. Their results, for a number of saturated (or nearly saturated) 
solutions have been tabulated by Cohn and Edsall (1943, p. 198).* For 
glycine in saturated aqueous solution (3.33 moles per kilogram of water or 
N = 0.0566), log (fw)sat is —0.112. From the data of Table IT, for glycine 
in ethanol and water, log [N»/N Jeu is 3.391, and therefore, from equation 
(94) in logarithmic form, log f4 = 3.391 — 0.112 = 3.279. The correction 
term here, due to log (fw)sat, is only a second-order correction, which for 
other dipolar ions of lower solubility in water may often be neglected in 
approximate calculations. 

The molal free energy of transfer of the solute from aqueous solution 
(at mole fraction N~) to the medium A (at mole fraction N4) is given 
by the difference in chemical potential of the solute in water (uw) and in 
the medium A(w,). 


a — by = RT In (a4/av) 
= RT In (Na/Nu) + RT In fa — RT In fo (95) 


Here of course the solute activity in water dw = fuNw, with a corre- 
sponding expression for the activity of the solute in the medium A. If 


* See also Table II of Chapter 4 in the present volume. 
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the solutions are both saturated, then us = uw, since both are in equi- 
librium with the same solid phase, and the chemical potential of the solute 
is thereby fixed. In this case the whole expression on the right of (95) 
becomes equal to zero, and (95) becomes equivalent to (94), on taking 
the logarithms of the terms in (94) and multiplying by RT. 


SOLUBILITIES IN THE PRESENCE OF SALT 


We now consider the effects of increasing the ionic strength on the 
solubility of glycine in various ethanol-water mixtures. The general 
character of the data is shown in Fig. 15; the range of solvents covered is 
from water to 95% ethanol. The solubilities are expressed as log N, and 


a5 Water, LiCl 
Do= 78.54 0.0 





log Nideal = 
log Nw -!0g9 (fw) sat 


-2.2 0.8 
60% Ethanol , LiCl 


-1.4 


D'= 47.7 
-2.4 1.0 
-2.6 1.2 
5 -2.8 NaCl 80% Ethanol 4 « 
Z ' = - 
ee ; Lic! D2 35.7 g 
2 -3.0 1.6 
-3.2 1.8 
90% Ethanol , LiCl 
ov D = 30.0 20 
-3.6 a 
95% Ethanol , LiCl 
-3.8 O'= 27.1 24 
-4.05 26 
-4.2 28 
O 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 06 


lonic Strength 
; Fia. 15. The solubility of glycine in water, ethanol-water mixtures and salt solu- 
tions at 25°. The dielectric constant D’ of the pure solvent in the absence of preety: 
or salt is indicated in each case. Note the progressive decrease of the solubility of 
glycine at zero ionic strength, and also the increase in the salting-in action of ad led 
salt, as D’ decreases. yearn) 
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the dielectric constant (D’) of each of the pure solvents is indicated. The 
dielectric constant of water, the standard medium, is denoted by Dp. 
There are obviously two major effects of decreasing the dielectric constant 
of the solvent: (1) In the absence of added salt, the solubility of glycine 
decreases greatly with decreasing D’. This effect has already been dis- 
cussed above. (2) The addition of salt increases the solubility of glycine, 
and the rate of increase, for a given increment in ionic strength, is greater, 
the lower the dielectric constant. Increase in solubility is of course equiv- 
alent to a decrease in the activity coefficient, f4 (equation 94). This is the 
type of ion-dipole interaction that is envisaged in Kirkwood’s theory. 
In any given solvent, we wish to determine the value of the coefficient K, 
which is the change in the logarithm of the relative activity coefficient of 
the solute with changing ionic strength in a given solvent. If f4° is the 
activity coefficient in the given solvent at zero ionic strength, referred to 
dilute aqueous solution as the standard medium in which fa = 1 by 
definition (see Fig. 15), and f, is the activity coefficient of the solute in 
the same medium but at finite ionic strength (w), then the relative activity 
coefficient (y) is defined by 


log y = log (fa/fa°) = log (Na°/Na) (96) 


Log y, as here defined, corresponds to log f in (87), (88), (89), and 
(90). Since the factor K in (88), (89), and (90) is inversely proportional 
to the square of the dielectric constant (if the salting-out term in equation 
88 is neglected), it is convenient to plot all the data in different media on 
a comparable basis by multiplying log y by D/D», and to represent this 
as a function of (Do/D)w. If the salting-out term in (88) can be neglected, 
and if the theory is correct in predicting that the salting-in term, eae ts 
proportional to 1/D®, then a plot of the data in several media of different 
dielectric constants should bring all the curves into superposition, for a 
given amino acid and a given salt. The results of this procedure for the 
data in 60%, 80%, 90%, and 95% ethanol are shown in Fig. 16. 

This figure presents the same data represented in the four lower curves 
of Fig. 15 for glycine in lithium chloride solutions. All the curves now start 
from a common origin, however, since the ordinate in each case is pro- 
portional to log y, which from equation (96) necessarily becomes equal 
to zero at zero ionic strength in any given medium. It is seen that the four 
sets of points, for the four different ethanol-water mixtures, with D’ 
values for the pure solvents ranging from 47.7 to 27.1, all fall on a common 
curve when plotted in this way.'® This is strong confirmation of the theo- 

16 It should be noted that the value of D in Fig. 16 is not the dielectric constant 


(D") of the pure solvent but is the dielectric constant of the medium, taking account 
of the concentration of glycine present at saturation. Glycine, like other dipolar ions, 
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retical prediction that the salting-in term of the coefficient K in (88) is 
inversely proportional to D®. In media of relatively low dielectric con- 
stant, such as those under discussion here, the salting-out term in (88), 
which is proportional to b*/a, is relatively unimportant, since it varies 
inversely as the first power of D, and therefore becomes less and less 
important, relative to the salting-in term, as D decreases. 


0.14 0.14 





0.12 0.12 
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iy = 
= = 
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0.02 0.02 
0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 
(Dg/D')w (Dg/D)w 
(a) (b) 


Fig. 16. Interaction of glycine and lithium chloride in ethanol-water mixtures at 
25°. In the left-hand diagram the data are plotted as a function of the dielectric con- 
stant D’ of the pure salt-free solvent in the absence of dissolved glycine. In the right- 
hand diagram the data are plotted in terms of D, the dielectric constant of the satur- 
ated solution, including the effect of the dissolved glycine. (From Cohn and Edsall 
1943, p. 272.) 


We may now use the experimental data on glycine in salt solutions, 
summarized in Figs. 15 and 16, to calculate the dipole moment of this 
dipolar ion, considering it as a sphere of radius b, the mean distance of 
closest approach between the dipolar ion and the surrounding ions being 





produces a large positive increment in the dielectric constant of the medium increas- 
ing D by approximately 22.5 units per mole of glycine per liter. The magnitude of this 
dielectric increment is a function of the dipole moment of the dipolar ion. The theory 
of this relation will be taken up in detail in Chapter 6. In view of the ma nitude of 
this dielectric increment of glycine the correction is important. axe a 
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a (Fig. 17). The positive charge, +e, and the negative charge, —e, are 
separated by the dipole distance, R. If R is in centimeters and « in elec- 
trostatic units, the dipole moment u = 4.8 X 10-!°R. If we express R in 
angstroms, and uw in Debye units (1 Debye unit = 10-!8 esu), then 
u = 4.8R. If we take water as our standard reference medium (Dy = 78.54 
at 25°) and substitute numerical values for the constants in (88), then the 


Fic. 17. Model of a spherical dipolar ion containing a positive charge +e and a 
negative charge —e separated by the dipolar distance R. 


salting-in term in (88) may be written, if R isin angstroms and » in Debye 
units: 
Kr = 0.00548(Do/D)?(u?/a) (97) 
= 0:125(D,/ D)*( R?/a) 


To correlate measurements in media of different dielectric constant, 
such as those in Figs. 15 and 16, it is convenient to define a coefficient, 
Kr’, equal to (D/Do)*Kr: 


Pe d(D/Dy) lorie (Na/Na) _ pn ncn. e 
Ke! = lim Dye 0.00548n2/a (98) 


This is valid if the salting-out term in (88) can be neglected. Experimen- 
tally Kr’, for glycine in lithium chloride solutions, is found from the limit- 
ing slope of the curves in Fig. 16 to be 0.32. From data on the partial molal 
volume of glycine and related substances, E. J. Cohn estimated its radius, 
b, to be 2.80 A, and estimated a for glycine in lithium chloride solutions 
as 3.90 A. Substituting these values in (98), we find w = 15.1 Debye 
units. From a space model, based on interatomic distances and bond 
angles in amino acid crystals (Corey, 1948, p. 391), we estimate a dis- 
tance very close to 3.0 A between the positively charged nitrogen and the 
center of the line joining the two oxygens of the —COO- group, which 
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may be taken as the center of negative charge. This gives a dipole mo- 
ment »p = 3.0 X 4.8 = 14.4 Debye units, in close agreement with that 
obtained from salting in. A nearly identical value is obtained from analy- 
sis of the dielectric increments of glycine in solution, as we shall see in 
Chapter 6. 

In 60% ethanol, and in media of lower dielectric constant, the analysis 
just given shows that, as a first approximation, we are justified in ignor- 
ing the salting-out term in (88). In aqueous solution, however, this is not 
true. The solubility data for glycine in water and aqueous salt solutions 
cannot be used to calculate values of the interaction coefficient, K; the 
solubility is so great, even in the absence of salt, that the interactions 
between the glycine dipoles obscure the effect of the ion-dipole inter- 
actions. Values of K, however, for aqueous solutions of salts in glycine, 
have been obtained by Joseph (1935) from electromotive force measure- 
ments, and by Scatchard and Prentiss (1934) from freezing point meas- 
urements. This gives K = 0.24, for glycine in sodium chloride solutions. 
The difference between this value and Kp’ in (98), which is 0.32, gives 
a salting-out term very nearly 0.08. Since b = 2.80 A, and a = 4.05 A 
approximately for glycine and sodium chloride, this gives p = b/a = 0.69, 
and the function a(p) = 1.37 (Kirkwood, 1943). These numerical values 
give for the second term in (88) a value of —0.08, in excellent agreement 
with the value inferred from experiment as described above. Thus the 
salting out due to image forces is of the order of 25% of the salting-in 
effect for glycine. 

The contrast between the relatively large salting-out effect in aqueous 
solutions and the predominant salting-in effect in media of low dielectric 
constant is even more strikingly shown in a-aminocaproic acid or leucine, 
which contain large hydrocarbon side chains. Leucine, when dissolved in 
water, is actually salted out by sodium chloride or potassium chloride 
(see, for instance, the figure on p. 238 of Cohn and Edsall, 1943). In 
90% ethanol, however, it is salted in to almost the same extent as glycine, 
and the same is true of a-aminocaproic acid (see Fig. 18). 

It is illuminating to consider the magnitude of the salting-in effect 
for a series of dipolar ions of different dipole moment. Data for a group 
of such compounds, in 80% ethanol containing sodium chloride and in 
957% ethanol containing lithium chloride, are shown in Fig. 18. The data 
in this figure are plotted in just the same manner as in Fig. 16, and it 
will be noted that the salting-in effects for the dipoles of higher electric 
moment, as characterized by the salting-in constant, Ar’, are much 
greater than for glycine. In comparing the Kp’ values with the dipole 
moments of these dipolar ions, we make use of the data given in Chapter 
6, in which values of u are calculated from dielectric constant measure- 
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ments on solutions of dipolar ions. The dipole moments so derived are 
compared in Table III with the salting-in constants given by the limit- 
ing slopes of the curves in Fig. 18. It will be seen that there is a direct 
proportionality between the salting-in constant and the estimated dipole 
moment, which holds closely over a fourfold range of variation in both 
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Fic. 18. Relative solubility of amino acids and peptides in 80% ethanol containing 
sodium chloride. Reading from top to bottom, the curves are for: lysylglutamic acid; 
triglycine; diglycine; eaminocaproic acid (black triangles); glycine; a-aminocaproic 
acid (black squares); hydantoic acid of diglycine; hydantoie acid; hydantoic acid of 
a-aminocaproic acid. The measurements on a- and «-aminocaproic acids were carried 
out in 95% ethanol containing lithium chloride. (From Cohn and Edsall, 1943, p. 274.) 


Kp’ and yp. This proportionality between Kp’ and the first power of the 
dipole moment would be predicted from Kirkwood’s first ellipsoidal 
model (equation 89). This is to be contrasted with the spherical model, 
for which it is predicted that Kr’ should be proportional to the square 
of the dipole moment. We shall not attempt to discuss further the use of 
Kirkwood’s equations (89) and (90); the interested reader should refer 
to the account given by Kirkwood himself (in Cohn and Edsall, 1948, 
Chapter 12). 
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The chemist who is interested in the use of salting-in and salting-out 
procedures for purposes of fractionation is naturally concerned with the 
solubility of proteins and other substances over a wide range of salt 
concentrations, far beyond the narrow region in which Kirkwood’s limit- 
ing laws can be expected to hold. An example of the data obtained, when 
studies are carried out over a wide range of salt concentrations, is shown 
in Fig. 19. This shows the solubility of cystine in four different salts. 
It will be noted that the salting-in effects at low ionic strength differ 
markedly for the different salts, being greatest for calcium chloride and 
least for sodium sulfate. Cystine is a considerably larger molecule than 
glycine, and it contains two positively and two negatively charged groups. 
Therefore a somewhat more complicated model would be required to 


TABLE III 


Sattinc-In Constants, Kr’, AND DipoLE MoMENTS OF CERTAIN AMINO 
AcIDS AND PEPTIDES 








Salting-in Dipole 
Substance constant, Kr’ moment, uw u/Kr’ 
Glycine 0.33 15:5 47 
a-Aminocaproic acid Ovas (15 .5) (47) 
Diglycine 0.58 27 .6 48 
e-Aminocaproic acid 0.7 29 41 
Triglycine 0.8 35 44 
Lysylglutamic acid 2 61 51 





The dipole moment of a-aminocaproic acid has been assumed to be the same as 
for glycine, since both are a-amino acids. See the discussion of dipole moments of 
amino acids in Chapter 6. 


represent it than the simple dipole, enclosed within a sphere, which we 
used for glycine. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that a limiting 
equation similar in general character to (88) would be suitable to describe 
the salting in (see Kirkwood, 1934). Clearly a salting-out term must be 
included in the limiting equation also, and the magnitude of this term 
must increase for the different salts in the order CaCl, < NaCl < 
(NH4)SO, < NaSQ,. 

. We note here a fundamental difference between the limiting laws for 
1on-ion and ion-dipole interactions. Since — log fs, for ion-ion inter- 
actions, is proportional to +/w at very low ionic strengths (equation 76), 
whereas the salting-out effect is proportional to w (equation 51), it follows 
that only the term in +~/w remains in the limiting law, which thus is a 
function of the total ionic strength only, and does not depend on specific 
characteristics of individual ions. For ion-dipole interactions, however, 
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both the salting-in and the salting-out terms are proportional to w, and 
the salting-out term therefore does not vanish relative to the phere as 
« approaches zero. Hence the limiting slope, K, depends not only on the 
dimensions and dipole moment of the dipolar ion, but also on the dimen- 
sions of the salt ions, which enter into the parameter a in (88). It may be 
noted also that in solutions of very high ionic strength (above 6), the 
salting-out of cystine in ammonium sulfate solutions shows the simple 
linear relation between the logarithm of the solubility and the ionic 
strength, which we have already discussed. The salting-out constant for 
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Fic. 19. Solubility of cystine in aqueous salt solutions. (From Cohn and Edsall, 
1943, p. 242.) 


cystine in ammonium sulfate is included in Table I. The salting-out 
effect observed here, however, at high salt concentrations, must evi- 
dently be explained otherwise than the salting-out term which enters 
into the expression of the limiting law in (88). For there is nothing in the 
limiting law to explain why the two lower curves in Fig. 19, after rising 
with increasing w at low w values, should reach a maximum and then 
descend rather steeply as w increases still further. Other factors, relatively 
insignificant at low ionic strength, must come into play at very high 
ionic strength. The principal factor, as has been suggested before (p. 278), 
may be essentially a dehydration effect; each ion binds some water of 
hydration around it by very strong electrostatic forces. When a great 
many ions are present, so large a fraction of the total water may be bound 
in this fashion that the amount available to act as a solvent for the cys- 
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tine is considerably reduced. As yet, however, no quantitative treatment 
of the salting-out effect along these lines has been given. 

Qualitatively there is striking similarity between these data for cys- 
tine and the data of A. A. Green for the solubility of horse carboxy- 
hemoglobin in salt solutions of varying ionic strengths, which are rep- 
resented in Fig. 20. It is plain, on comparing Figs. 19 and 20, that sodium 
sulfate is a more effective salting-out agent than ammonium sulfate, 
whereas sodium chloride has a much weaker salting-out action than 
either, for both the amino acid and the protein. The scale of Figs. 19 and 
20 is very different, however. The salting out of carboxyhemoglobin in 
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Fic. 20. The solubility of horse carboxyhemoglobin in salt solutions of varying 
ionic strength. Note the difference in scale of both abscissa and ordinate as compared 
with Fig. 19. (Data of A. A. Green. From Cohn and Edsall, 1943, p. 608.) 


ammonium sulfate has already begun at ionic strength below 2, and the 
solubility falls by a factor of nearly 100 between ionic strengths 2 and 5. 
In contrast, the solubility of cystine decreases by a factor of less than 2 
between ionic strength 6 and 12. In other words, the interactions of cys- 
tine with salts are qualitatively very similar to those of hemoglobin, 
but quantitatively the effects of salt on the protein are enormously greater. 
Indeed, the salting out of proteins is so striking an effect and so easily 
observed, that it has been known for at least a century, whereas the 
similar effects for cystine were found only after 1930. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in principle the same types of interactions ocour be: 
tween the very large protein molecules and salt ions as those which can 
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be detected between the same salts and a simple amino acid, such as 
cystine. 

The magnitude of the salting-in effects differs greatly from one type 
of dipolar ion to another. Some examples are illustrated for two proteins 
and several amino acids in Fig. 21, which shows the action of sodium 
chloride on the solubility of 6-lactoglobulin, horse carboxyhemoglobin, 
cystine, asparagine, and glycine. The salting-in effect for 8-lactoglobulin 
is enormous, the solubility increasing about one hundredfold when the 
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Fic. 21. Relative effects of sodium chloride and glycine on the solubility of certain 
proteins and amino acids. Note differences in scale of both abscissa and ordinate in 
the two diagrams. In each figure, the steepest curve is for 6-lactoglobulin, then below 
in descending order: horse carboxyhemoglobin, cystine, asparagine, glycine. (From 
Cohn and Edsall, 1943, p. 420.) 


ionic strength increases from 0 to 0.1. The effect on hemoglobin is much 
less, and that on the three amino acids is of an altogether lower mag- 
nitude. It is interesting and important to note that qualitatively similar 
“salting-in” effects are produced by the action of one dipolar ion on an- 
other. This is illustrated in the right-hand diagram of Fig. 21, which 
shows the effect of glycine in increasing the solubility (or decreasing the 
activity coefficient) of the same series of molecules for which the effect 
of sodium chloride is shown on the left-hand diagram. Qualitatively, the 
order of the effects is the same for both reagents, the solubility of 8-lacto- 
globulin being far more affected than any of the others by either glycine 
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or sodium chloride. It will be observed, however, that glycine, at a given 
molar concentration, is a far less effective agent for dissolving these 
proteins than sodium chloride (note carefully the different scales for 
abscissa and ordinate in the two parts of Fig. 21). Actually the parallelism 
breaks down completely in certain cases; for example, edestin, the globu- 
lin of hemp seed, is very readily salted in by sodium chloride, but glycine 
appears to have no salting-in action on it at all. These effects of glycine 
on the solubility of other dipolar ions serve, however, to illustrate some 
of the phenomena of dipole-dipole interactions. These phenomena have 
been discussed further elsewhere (for reference see, for instance, Cohn and 
Edsall, 1943, Chapter 10; Gucker, Klotz, and Allen, 1942). 

In pointing out these analogies between the behavior of amino acids 
and that of proteins we should note one distinction of great importance. 
In solubility studies on amino acids it is almost always possible to show 
that the composition of the solid phase is that of the pure amino acid 
(or in some cases of one of its hydrates) and that this solid phase remains 
the same when it is equilibrated with salt solutions over a wide range of 
composition. This is by no means true of proteins, however. Protein crys- 
tals contain large quantities of water, of the order of 50% by weight, and 
sometimes more. Moreover, if salt is present in the mother liquor sur- 
rounding the protein crystals it also penetrates into the crystals them- 
selves, and the salt and water composition of the crystals varies with 
that of the medium. A detailed study of these phenomena for {-lacto- 
globulin was made by McMeekin and Warner (1942). Extensive further 
studies on crystals of this protein, as well as on serum albumin and 
insulin, were carried out by Low and Richards (1954). (See also Lewin, 
1951, for serum albumin.) 

In view of this variable composition of protein crystals it is clearly 
not justifiable to assume without further evidence that the chemical 
potential of the protein component in the crystal is constant, and inde- 
pendent of the variations in the composition of the crystal. In other words, 
the relative solubility of a given protein, in two media of different ionic 
strengths, cannot in general be taken as giving directly the ratio of the 
activity coefficients in the two media, as we have assumed, with strong 
justification, for the case of amino acids (see equations 95 and 96). 
Nevertheless, effects of ionic strength on solubility are qualitatively so 
similar that there seems little doubt that the same general types of inter- 
actions are involved in both cases. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


There are numerous excellent treatments of the general principles of electrostatics. 
Here we name only a few. As a preliminary remark we strongly recommend to the 
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reader who wishes to go further that he master the principles of vector analysis, if he 
has not already done so, before proceeding to a deeper study of the subject. The 
fundamental relations of vector analysis are readily learned, and their use greatly 
simplifies the development of the subject. A good brief treatment of vector analysis 
is given, for instance, in the introductory chapter of L. Page (1935), ‘“‘Introduction to 
Theoretical Physics,’ 2nd ed., D. Van Nostrand and Co., Princeton, New Jersey. 
The chapters on electricity and magnetism in the same book include an excellent 
short treatment of electrostatics. J. H. Jeans (1927), “‘The Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism,’’ Cambridge University Press, gives a very extensive 
treatment of classical electrostatics with an extensive mathematical development 
built up from the fundamentals. Jeans, however, does not make use of vector analysis 
in his presentation. 
Two more recent texts of high quality are: 


Peck, E. R. (1953). “Electricity and Magnetism,’? McGraw Hill Book Co., 
New York, Chapters 1-4 inclusive. 

Panofsky, W. K. H., and Phillips, M. (1955). ‘Classical Electricity and Mag- 
netism,’’ Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Reading, Massachusetts, Chapters 
1-6 inclusive. 


For many of the fundamental mathematical relations, the treatment of H. Mar- 
genau and G. M. Murphy (1955), ‘‘The Mathematics of Physics and Chemistry,” 
2nd ed., D. Van Nostrand and Co., Princeton, New Jersey, may be recommended. 

The papers of Debye and his collaborators on the salting-out phenomenon and on 
interionic attraction theory have been reprinted in English translation with many 
other important contributions in “The Collected Papers of Peter J. W. Debye,” 
(1954), Interscience Publishers, New York. Specific references to some of these papers 
are given below, under Special References. 

A good, relatively simple discussion of the Debye-Hiickel theory is given by 
D. A. MacInnes (1939), ‘‘The Principles of Electrochemistry,’ Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York. A discussion at a somewhat more advanced level is given by 
G. Scatchard in Chapter 3 of ‘‘Proteins, Amino Acids and Peptides,” by E. J. Cohn 
and J. T. Edsall (see references below). A critical discussion of the theory, at a highly 
advanced level, is given by R. H. Fowler and E. A. Guggenheim (1952), “Statistical 
Thermodynamics,’ Cambridge University Press, Chapter IX. 
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Chapter 6 


Dielectric Constants and Their Significance 


Introduction to Dielectric Constants and Dipole Moments 


In the presentation of the basic ideas of electrostatics given in Chap- 
ter 5, we started with the concept of point charges embedded in a dielec- 
tric medium which was treated as if it were continuous, without internal 
structure, and a perfect insulator. The charges in this hypothetical me- 
dium were assumed to attract or repel one another in accordance with 
Coulomb’s law, that is, the inverse square law, with the introduction of 
an empirical dimensionless constant, the dielectric constant (D), charac- 
teristic of each insulator. No attempt was made to explain the variability 
of D from one medium to another or to relate it to molecular properties. 
We also introduced, without attempting any sharp definition, the concept 
of a conductor, and in dealing with the free energy of ions in solution, 
we adopted the model of conducting spheres embedded in an insulator." 


1 It is perhaps worth pointing out that there are various other ways in which we 
might have approached the subject. Each of these simply represents a particular 
preference as regards the way in which we formulate the experimental picture. Each 
has its particular advantages and disadvantages. For example, instead of beginning 
with the idea of electric charge and introducing Coulomb’s law, we might have 
started with the concept of an electromagnetic field. The fundamental ideas would 
then have been the electric and magnetic force vectors which characterize the field, 
and which determine respectively the electric and magnetic energies of the field and 
can be defined in terms of these with the introduction of two arbitrary constants, 
the dielectric constant and the magnetic permeability. Instead of Coulomb’s law, we 
might then have introduced, as the embodiment of the experimental facts, the law 
known as Poynting’s law, which relates the flux of energy in the field to these two 
vectors. From this, with the aid of the law of the conservation of energy, we could 
then have derived at once Maxwell’s equations, as the governing equations of electro- 
magnetic theory. Gauss’s law, and the associated concept of electric charge, both 
surface charge and space charge, would have followed naturally. By setting the time 
derivatives in Maxwell’s equations equal to zero, corresponding to the static case, the 
electric force would have then shown itself to be derivable from a potential, and the 
principles of classical electrostatics would have resulted without further resort to 
experimental facts. In this procedure only one other constant is involved in addition 
to the dielectric constant and the magnetic permeability, namely a constant occurring 
in Poynting’s law. By making the dielectric constant and magnetic permeability 
dimensionless, as in the familiar Gaussian system of units, this other constant turns 
out to have the dimensions of a velocity, and in the development of the theory can be 
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In classifying all bodies as either insulators or conductors, we intro- 
duce an idealization, though a useful one, and in treating the insulator 
as a continuum, we close the door on an-interpretation of the dielectric 
constant in terms of molecular properties, a subject which has thrown 
much light on many aspects of physical chemistry in recent years and 
which will be the theme of this chapter. In order to lead up to it, it will 
be well to reconsider our concepts somewhat. In doing so we may appro- 
priately begin with a few words about insulators and conductors. 

In a hypothetical perfect conductor, a charged particle would move 
freely, without resistance, in the presence of an electric field, and no heat 
would be generated by the motion, since the resistance would be zero. 
Many metals at extremely low temperatures become “superconductive” 
and approach the perfect conductor in the ease with which they permit 
electrons to flow through them. At higher temperatures they are still 
good conductors, but decidedly imperfect, displaying a readily measurable 
resistance to the flow of current. A perfect insulator, by contrast, is a 
hypothetical medium in which the resistance is infinite, so that no cur- 
rent can flow at all. Most ordinary gases can be treated generally as 
perfect insulators, provided they do not contain ionic particles and are 
not subjected to extremely high electric fields. Actually any real medium, 
in an electric field, is always the seat of some energy dissipation in which 
electric energy is transformed into heat. Nevertheless in certain media 
such energy dissipation proceeds so slowly, in terms of the time scale of 
the processes with which we are concerned, that it may be neglected and 
the field regarded as static. In classical electrostatics, therefore, where we 
are not concerned with the flow of current, it is customary to make a 
somewhat arbitrary separation and distinguish only between conductors 
and insulators. 

We now turn to the concept of surface charge. Since, if there is no 
flow of electric charges, there can be no field in the interior of a conductor, 
it follows from Gauss’s law (Chapter 5, Equations 6 and 8) that there can 
be no space charge at any point withir it. All the charges must collect, 
therefore, at the surface, and give rise to a sheet or layer of surface charge. 
Such a sheet of charge is characterized at any point by its surface den- 








shown to be identifiable with the velocity of light. It is, however, also possible, as is 
actually done in the so-called Maxwellian electrostatic system of units, to take the 
constant of Poynting’s law dimensionless. Then, by keeping the dielectric constant 
as & dimensionless quantity, the magnetic permeability acquires the dimensions of the 
reciprocal of the square of a velocity. If, alternatively, as in the Maxwellian electro- 
magnetic system of units, we keep the magnetic permeability as dimensionless the 
dielectric constant assumes these dimensions, which illustrates the axbiteasiness of 
conventions regarding the dimensions of physical constants. ; 
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sity, which may be calculated by Gauss’s law. If as a closed surface, we 
choose an infinitesimal squat cylinder, its faces parallel to an element of 
surface of the conductor, one just inside and one just outside the con- 
ductor, and make the sides of the cylinder negligible in area in relation to 


Fig. 1. The electric field due to a surface density of charge. 


the faces, it follows that the charge dq on the element of surface ds of the 
conductor enclosed by the cylinder is given (Fig. 1) by 


4r dq = dN = DE, ds 


where E,, is the component of the electric intensity just outside the con- 
ductor and normal to its surface, positive in the direction pointing to- 
wards the insulator, and D is the dielectric constant of the insulator. 
Consequently, the surface density of charge « = dq/ds is given by 


SpE (1) 


one 





In the classical theory of electrostatics, in view of the finite conduc- 
tivity of all actual substances, it is usual to extend the principle of the 
vanishing of the space charge inside a conductor to all media, quite gen- 
erally, with the result that all charges, except for certain point charges or 
point dipoles introduced to meet special conditions, are supposed to 
exist as surface charges, distributed over the interfaces between insulators 
and conductors, and, more rarely, the interfaces between insulators. In 
any medium, therefore, Laplace’s equation for the potential (V’y = 0) is 
supposed to be everywhere applicable, though solutions of the equation 
in different regions separated by a surface of discontinuity are expected 
to be different. The introduction of the point charges or dipoles does not 
affect this, though it does give rise to the existence of point singularities 
—points where the potential becomes infinite—one for each such charge 
or dipole.? Except for such singularities the potential is everywhere con- 
tinuous, for passing through a sheet of charge of finite density does not 
involve a discontinuity in the potential. 


2In the Debye-Hiickel theory of ion-ion interactions, there is a departure from 
these principles in the assumption of a space charge in the ion atmosphere surround- 
ing the ion under consideration and the use of Poisson’s equations to calculate the 
potential. 
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Just as in the case of the charge at the surface of a conductor, so too 
the charge at the interface between two insulators can be calculated by 
Gauss’s law, making use of an infinitesimal squat cylinder enclosing an 
element at the interface. Here, however, it is necessary to take account 
of the electric intensity in both media. The result is 


dno = DiEn, + DoEn, (2) 


in which the subscripts 1 and 2 serve to distinguish between two insula- 
tors. It should be emphasized that E,, and E,, are the inward normal 
components of the electric intensity in each medium; if Z,, points outward 
in either medium it is taken as negative in that medium. In the case of 
two insulators, there may be tangential components of E at the interface 
(it can be shown that they must be equal on the two sides of it), but for 
an insulator in contact with a conductor, this is prevented by the vanish- 
ing of the field in the conductor. In this case the electric vector is, there- 
fore, everywhere perpendicular to the surface. 

Equations (1) and (2) are somewhat simplified if we make use of the 
quantity known as the electric displacement, D. This is defined for any 
medium as 


D = DE (3) 


Like E, D is a vector, since it is the product of a vector, E, with the sim- 

ple scalar quantity D. In terms of the normal components of D, denoted 
by D,, equations (1) and (2) become respectively 

D, = 4ro (4) 

D,, + Da, = 400 (5) 


When there is no charge (¢ = 0) at the interface between the two in- 
sulators, the normal component of the electric displacement is a continu- 
ous function across the boundary. 

The relation between D and E, in terms of the dielectric constant of 
the medium, is given by (3). Another very important relation between 
them may be simply derived by considering a parallel plate condenser, 
with a uniform surface density of charge equal to o at the positive plate, 
and to —o at the negative plate. We assume the plates to be large, so 
that the electric intensity, 2, between them is uniform, except in small 
regions near the edges of the plates, which we shall neglect. If there is a 
vacuum between the plates, the electric intensity is normal to the plates 
and equal to 

Ey = 42a 


If a slab of dielectric is now introduced between the plates without 
any change in the actual surface charge, o, the electric intensity falls from 
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Ey to E)/D. The effect is the same as if, with a vacuum maintained be- 
tween the plates, the surface charge had been reduced from o to a/D. 
Thus the dielectric medium between the plates may be considered as 
contributing a charge (of opposite sign): 


; o D-1 D-1 
eno S= (Pot), Paty (6) 


to each of the condenser plates per unit area. Thisis negative on the surface 
in contact with the positive plate. These are induced charges, due to the 
polarization of the molecules of the dielectric 
medium by the electric field of the condenser. 
Let d be the distance between the plates (Fig. 
2). Consider an element of volume in the di- 
electric between the plates—say a uniform 
small cylinder of cross section A, with its axis 
perpendicular to the plane of the plates. The 
charge on the left-hand face of the cylinder is 
—o’A; that on the right-hand face is +o’A; 
and the charges are separated by the distance 
d. Thus the cylinder is a dipole of moment o’ Ad. 
Like any dipole it is a vector; the direction of 
the vector is taken by convention as pointing 
from the negative to the positive end of the 
dipole, that is, from left to right in Fig. 2. The Fie, 2. Simplified dia- 
volume of the cylinder is Ad; hence o’ is the 82m of @ hing con onl 

; ; : condenser with a dielec- 
electric moment per unit volume. Obviously 435, jedium between the 
any other element of volume in the dielectric plates. 
between the plates is characterized by the same 
electric moment per unit volume, which is generally denoted by the 
symbol I. In an isotropic medium, I is a vector parallel to E. 

Since I = o’, we can immediately rewrite (6) in the form 


- + 


t++teeteteeeeetet 


(D — 1)E = 4rl (7) 


The quantity (D — 1)/4x, which determines the magnitude of I in rela- 
tion to E, is known as the electric susceptibility. Equation (7) is one of 
the fundamental equations of electrostatics. It is often rewritten in terms 
of the electric displacement in the form 


D=E+4+4I (8) 


If, therefore, we consider the charge due to polarization on any free sur- 
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face of the dielectric whose normal makes an angle 6 with E, the density of 
charge on this surface is 
D-1 


8) 
ri E cos 6 (9) 





oo = I cos 6 = 


It is of interest to observe that the charge due to polarization is the same 
as the image charge in the second example discussed in Chapter 5, p. 261, 
namely, the image charge at the spherical interface between two dielec- 
trics produced by a point charge at the center of the sphere. 


Dielectric Polarization in Relation to Molecular Properties 
THe Despyr THEORY OF THE DIELECYRIC CONSTANT 


The question with which we are confronted is how an actual discon- 
tinuous medium, made up of molecules, can be supposed to become 
polarized, that is, develop an electric moment, under the influence of 
an applied electric field. Two possibilities present themselves. According 
to the first, we think of the molecules as aggregations of charges—positive 
charges of atomic nuclei and negative charges of electron shells—which 
suffer a displacement under the influence of an applied field, positive 
charges moving in one direction, negative charges in the other, The 
molecules behave in some degree like conductors; only, since the positive 
and negative charges are bound together in the molecule, they cannot 
move far apart, and there is no flow of current. According to the second 
possibility, we think of the molecules as permanent dipoles (as in most 
cases they are) which develop a certain measure of orientation under the 
influence of the applied field acting in opposition to the disordering in- 
fluence of thermal agitation. Such an orientation process must clearly 
be governed by the Boltzmann distribution law and would result in the 
dielectric constant’s being strongly dependent on the absolute tempera- 
ture; as the system becomes hotter, the random motion of the molecules 
increases, and the electric field becomes less effective in orienting them. 
In contrast, if the polarization were mainly the result of the first process, 
a displacement of charge, then the dielectric constant at constant volume 
should be essentially independent. of temperature; for in this case the 
molecules are behaving like metallic conductors when subjected to an elec- 
tric field. In general we may expect both possibilities to be realized, and 
experiment shows that this is so. For certain substances, always those of 
low dielectric constant whose molecules may on structural grounds be 
expected to possess no appreciable permanent moment, the dielectric 
constant is essentially independent of temperature and nearly equal to 
its optical value given, as we shall see shortly, by the square of the index 
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of refraction. For other substances, which are always those of higher 
dielectric constant and for whose molecules we predict an appreciable 
permanent moment, the dielectric constant decreases markedly with rise 
of temperature, at constant volume, and is always greater than the 
square of the index of refraction. Clearly, it should be possible, by im- 
plementing these ideas, to obtain much information about molecular 
structure from the study of the dielectric constant, but in order to do so 
it is necessary to give them a quantitative formulation. The first such 
formulation, which is basic to all further developments, is due to Debye. 

In order to present Debye’s theory, we begin by writing the expres- 
sion for the electric moment, I, per unit volume, developed by the me- 
dium, in terms of n, the number of molecules per unit volume, and m, 
the mean moment of a molecule in the direction of the field. This is simply 


I = nm (10) 


We now assume that m is proportional to the electric field strength, F, 
acting on a molecule, setting 


m = aF (11) 


where a is a constant of proportionality. This is justifiable for values of 
F which are not too large—not large enough to produce what are called 
saturation effects—as subsequent analysis will show. We use F instead of 
E to denote the internal field strength acting on a molecule, since in gen- 
eral we cannot expect this to be the same as the macroscopic electric 
intensity. The subsequent development of the theory consists of two 
parts, one of which is concerned with F and the other with a. 
It will be noted that if only F were the same as E, then, since 


4rI = (D — 1)E 


na could be equated directly to the electrical susceptibility (D — 1)/4r. 
Actually we cannot expect anything so simple, for the polarized state of 
surrounding molecules will contribute to the force acting on any molecule 
in the interior of a dielectric. In his analysis of F, Debye follows the course 
of earlier investigators, notably Lorentz, who were concerned mainly 
with optical problems. He assumes that the dielectric fills the space be- 
tween the plates of a parallel plate condenser so charged that the electric 
intensity is E, and introduces the conceptual device of dissecting out a 
small sphere of the dielectric—a sphere large in terms of molecular dimen- 
sions but small in terms of macroscopic standards—leaving behind only 
the molecule under consideration at the center of the spherical cavity. 
The electric intensity F acting on this molecule is then considered to be 
the sum of three components: F,, which results from the charges +o and 
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—o on the condenser plates and the charges —o’ and +o’ on the faces 
of the insulator immediately adjoining them; F2, which is the force due 
to the induced charge on the walls of the spherical cavity; and Fs, which 
is the force arising from the polarized state of the molecules originally 
contained within the cavity. Component F;, is set equal to the electric 
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Fia. 3. The system of coordinates employed in describing the orientation of dipoles 
in an electric field. The small diagram at the upper right shows the alignment of surface 
area, dS, as the product of the length of its side. 


intensity E (see equations 7 and 8); F2 is calculated by a perfectly straight- 
forward procedure to be given presently; and F; is neglected. Strictly 
speaking, the neglect of F; is justifiable only for a cubic crystal, but as an 
approximation it is allowable also for gases, nonpolar liquids, and dilute 
solutions in nonpolar liquids. By neglecting F;, Debye limits his theory 
to such cases. 

For the calculation of F2, we introduce a system of spherical coordi- 
nates with origin at the center of the cavity and with axis parallel to E 
(Fig. 3). Then, by equation (9), the density of charge at any point on the 
surface of the cavity, which depends only on 6, is given from (9) by 

* The subdivision of the total electric intensity into three components, as adopted 


here, differs slightly from that in the presentation by Debye (1929). Our calculation 
is essentially identical with his, however, and the result is of course the same. 
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o’ = I cos 6. If r is the radius of the sphere, the force acting on a unit 
charge at the center of the sphere, due to the charge on an element of 
surface ds = r? sin 6 dé dg, is therefore, using equation (9) and Coulomb’s 
law, equal to 


Ir? cos 6 sin 6déd¢ 
re 


and its component in the E direction is this same quantity multiplied 
by cos 6. Since r? cancels out, it follows that the total field intensity F. 
due to the charge on all elements of the surface (which for reasons of sym- 
metry must be parallel to E) is 


7 2r 
F,=1 "| [/", cos’ @ sin 0 dod = $a (12) 


The total value of F (neglecting F;) is, therefore, 


F=F.+F=E+ (13) 


By introducing this into (11) and making use of (10) and (7) to eliminate 
m, E and I, we arrive at the result 


an — 5 mna (14) 
This is the famous Clausius-Mossotti relation. It was first introduced in 
other connections long before the advent of the Debye theory, but its 
retention there constitutes a principal feature of that theory. 

In order to complete the theory, it is necessary to express a in terms 
of molecular properties. To accomplish this, we begin by writing it as 
the sum of two parts, ao and aj, one for each of the two kinds of polariza- 
tion we have assumed. We identify ao with the first of these, that is the 
polarization resulting from a displacement of charge within the molecules, 
and give it no further analysis; a; then corresponds to the polarization 
due to the orientation of the molecules as permanent dipoles. Similarly, 
we break up the mean moment, m, of a molecule in the direction of the 
field into two parts, Mo and mj, one for each of the two kinds of polariza- 
tion corresponding to ap and aj, respectively, setting 


Mo a aoF 
mm, = a\F 


If now we denote the permanent moment of a simple molecule by z, 
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then we also have the relation 
m, = p cos 6 


where cos 6 is the mean value of the cosine of the angle 6 between the 
dipole axis of a molecule and the direction of the field; cos @ represents 
the degree of orientation of the molecules under the influence of the field 
and may be calculated from the Boltzmann distribution law. 

The orienting force acting on a molecule and tending to line it up in 
the direction of the field is uF sin 6. The energy of a molecule is obtained 
from the potential of this force (see p. 255) and is 


W = —uF cos 6 


It follows that the number of molecules having any given orientation, 
6, with respect to the field is proportional to 


eur cos 6/kT 


Here @ may be identified with the polar angle of a system of spherical 
coordinates whose axis is parallel to the field. The orientation of any 
molecule is given by the values of the two angles, 6 and ¢, of this system. 
The number of molecules whose orientation falls within the interval be- 
tween ¢ and ¢ + d¢ and between 6 and 6 + dé is, therefore, proportional 
—see Fig. 3, noting that r = 1 in this case—to 


eHF cos 0/kT sin a dé do 


this being the product of the Boltzmann distribution function and an 
element of surface on a unit sphere corresponding to the interval. The 
mean value cos 6 is obtained by multiplying the number of molecules 
having the orientation defined by the angle 6 by the corresponding value 
of cos 6, integrating this expression over all values of @ and ¢, and divid- 
ing by the total number of molecules: 


us 2nr . 
let [wero 6/kT cos 6 sin 6 dé do 
cos. 2 = <— : - 7 AF, 
(poe [oer O/kT sin 6 dé d¢ 








The integral in the denominator of this expression, giving the total 
number of molecules in the system, is 


1. j hae 
~(e° — 6°) = —ginh a 
a a 


where a = uF /kT. The integral in the numerator may be obtained most 
easily by noticing that it is, from a mathematical point of view. the 
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derivative of that in the denominator with respect to uF/kT = a as 
variable. This is 





1 e* — e-4 . 7 
= (e* + e-*) — ( Sa) cosha _ sinha 
a a? a a’ 


The quotient of the two, which gives cos 8, is 
ae 1 
cos 6 = cotha — = 

a 


This expression is known as the Langevin function. It was first derived 
by the French physicist Langevin in his studies on magnetism. We shall 


® SI 
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kT 
Fia. 4. The Langevin function. 


denote it by L(a). As a varies from 0 to infinity, L(a) increases from 0 to 
1 (Fig. 4). For small values of the argument it may be replaced by the 
approximation 


If we assume, therefore, that uF /kT is small in relation to unity, we can 
write 








cos 6 = ee 
Bkd’ 
and consequently 
weeny oa 
miei 'y 


This corresponds to the assumption introduced earlier, in the analysis 
of F, that for small values of F the moment of a molecule can be regarded 
as proportional to F. As F becomes large, and L(a) approaches its upper 
limit 1, this assumption breaks down. We encounter a condition of “‘sat- 
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uration”’ in which nearly all the molecules are lined up in the field and a 
further increase of F produces relatively little effect. Physical situations 
in which this condition is realized are seldom encountered in the study of 
dielectric constants. 
If we forget saturation effects and content ourselves with the approxi- 
mation L(a) = a/3, it follows that 
ry) 2 


Pn he 
Oh 
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This relation is a second fundamental feature of the Debye theory, the 
first being the Clausius-Mossotti relation. If we combine the two, we 
obtain at once as the full embodiment of the theory the equation 


Dis ee ries 
Bg = fem (ao + 45) (16) 
The quantity on the right, which is often designated by p, is known as 


the polarizability per unit volume, or sometimes, though less appro- 
priately, as the polarization per unit volume. It is dimensionless. The 


related quantity 
4 ne 
37 (<. zn fen) 


applicable to a single molecule, is known as the molecular polarizability. 
Since n gives the number of molecules per unit volume, it will be seen 
from (16) that this has the dimensions of volume. For many purposes, 
it is convenient to introduce the molar polarizability, obtained by multi- 
plying the molecular polarizability by Avogadro’s number. This also has 
the dimensions of volume. It is generally denoted by P. It will be seen that 


Da Veet oe Dea a 
D+2n D+2.°~D+2_ Me 


where is the molecular weight, V the molar volume, and p the density. 
In dealing with some problems, it is also helpful to make use of still an- 
other variant, namely the polarizability per unit mass. This is given by 
the volume polarizability divided by the density (p) and has the dimen- 
sions of a reciprocal density. It may be expressed as 





fDi ra 
P= Daag gt (eot Be) (18) 


where n’ is the number of molecules per unit weight. 
It will be seen that the volume polarizability of a medium is additive 
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in the molecular polarizabilities. Therefore, if we consider a system con- 


taining 7 species of molecules and denote by n; the number of molecules 
of the 7th species per unit volume, 


4 
a3 er), mas (19) 





where of course 


= Ao 


Alternatively, the volume polarizability may be expressed in terms of the 
7 molar polarizabilities, P;, as 


D— i 
Dis », N;P; (20) 


when N; denotes the number of moles of 7th species per unit volume. 
These simple relations are fundamental in dealing with mixtures and 
solutions. 





Application of the Debye Theory 
According to the Debye theory the molar polarizability of a substance, 
defined by 


_4 irae a1 


is given in terms of the dielectric constant by 
foe hind i pie al, 
Di 2 D+2 p 


where N is Avogadro’s number, V the molar volume, the molecular 
weight, and p the density. A critical test of the theory is, therefore, pro- 
vided by a plot of V(D — 1)/(D + 2) against 1/T. The theory predicts 
that such a plot will be a straight line, of which the slope is 


dP 4rN yp? or 
ee) ee 2 
(A rm) Oh ta) 





Ys (21a) 


and the intercept with the ordinate axis 
a Nao a F'>5 (23) 


It is a clear vindication of the theory that plots of this kind based on 
dielectric constant measurements of gases are in fact actually straight 
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lines and that the slope of such lines is always either positive or zero, the 
latter event being realized in the case of highly symmetrical molecules, 
as well as some others, for which we have reason to expect that the 
dipole moment is zero. Plots of this kind are shown in Fig. 5. The same 
behavior is encountered when we consider the molar polarizabilities of 
substances in dilute solution in nonpolar solvents like benzene and hex- 
ane.* There are, to be sure, occasional exceptions where the straight line 


—->P (cc,) 





0.0025 0.0030 0.0035 
—> 1/T 
Fic. 5. Polarization as a function of 1/7 for some simple compounds. Note that 
the symmetrical compounds CH, and CCl, give horizontal curves, indicating zero 
dipole moment. The other compounds, with finite dipole moments, give lines of 
positive slope. From Debye (1929), p. 39. 


consists of two sections, of different slopes, separated by a break, but 
these rare cases are always susceptible of some reasonable explanation, 
such as a change of moment associated with the sudden onset of free 
rotation at a certain critical temperature. In view of these considerations 
and because of the consistency of the whole picture which it provides, 
there can be no doubt therefore of the fundamental correctness of the 
Debye theory as applied to gases and dilute solutions in nonpolar solvents. 

It will be recalled that ao represents the polarizability of a molecule 
due to the displacement of charge. It may be supposed to arise from two 


‘ The calculation of the polarizability of a substance in solution involves breaking 
up total measured polarizability into two parts, one for the solvent, one for the 
solute. Usually the simplest way to do this is to make use of the polarizability per 
unit mass, which we denote by p’. If w; and we = (1 — w;) represent the weight 
fractions of solvent and solute, respectively, then we write 


idea YO , = a6 ‘4 w , 
D+35. = Wipi Wepe2 


From two measurements at different values of Ws, Or, ideally, from measurements on a 
dilution series, it is possible to separate p;’ and p2’. The molar polarization, P, of any 
substance is, of course, given by p’M, where M is the molecular weight. 
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contributions, an atomic one due to the displacement of atoms, and an 
electronic one due to the displacement of subatomic particles, of which the 
latter may be expected to be predominant. According to electromagnetic 
theory, the dielectric constant is equal to the square of the generalized 
index of refraction. For the very rapidly alternating field of ordinary light, 
we may expect only the electronic polarizability of the molecules to come 
into play—in any case there will be no time for the polar molecules to 
orient themselves in the field, even though there may be some question 
as to the displacement of the atoms. Clearly it is important to compare 
the optical polarizability calculated from equation (16), D being replaced 
by n? (the square of the optical index of refraction), with the polarizability 
obtained from the intercept of the curves of total polarizability versus 
1/T.® Such a comparison shows that the agreement is uniformly good, 
though, as might be expected in view of the atom polarizability, it is found 
that the optical polarizability is nearly always slightly less than the other. 
The difference is so small, however, that for most purposes it may be 
neglected and (44)rNao = Po may be identified with the optical polariz- 
ability, V(m? — 1)/(n* + 2). This provides additional confirmation of 
the theory and is also of practical significance for the calculation of elec- 
tric moments. 

Ideally the best way to determine the electric moment of a substance 
is from the slope of the curve of total polarizability plotted against 1/7. 
This demands a series of dielectric constant measurements over as wide a 
temperature range as possible. In practice, in view of what has been said 
in the last paragraph, it is easier and almost as satisfactory to base the 
calculations on a single determination of the total polarizability (dielec- 
tric constant) obtained at some one temperature and the value of the 
optical polarizability obtained from a measurement of the index of refrac- 
tion. This has become common practice. 

Over the course of the last twenty-five years, since the appearance 
of the Debye theory, a vast amount of data on the dipole moments of a 
wide variety of substances has been accumulated. Certain representative 
results are given in Table I. It is to be noted that they are all stated in 
terms of what is known as the Debye unit, which requires a brief explana- 
tion. The molar polarizability, P = V(D — 1)/(D + 2), has the dimen- 
sions of volume. From (21) and (23) 


9kT 


6 In making the comparison it is desirable to use the index of refraction for a wave- 
length far enough from the position of an absorption band to avoid the disturbing 
influence of the band. 
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TABLE I 
DieoLE Moments (u) OF SoME IMPORTANT MOLECULES 
(All moments are given in Debye units: 1 Debye unit = 10718 esu) 


Molecule Formula im Physical state* 
Oxygen Oz 0 Gas 
Water H20 1.84 G 
Hydrogen peroxide H.02 2.06 Dioxane 
Hydrogen chloride HCl 1.08 G 
Ammonia NH; 1.46 G 
Carbon dioxide CO, 0 G 
Methane CH, 0 G 
Ethane CoH. 0 G 
Methyl] acetylene C;H, 0.72 G 
Cyclohexane CsHi2 0 Benzene 
Benzene CeHe 0 G 
2,2,3-Trimethylbutane C7Hie 0 Fl 
Toluene C;Hs 0.37 G 
Methyl] chloride CH;Cl 1.86 G 
Methyl bromide CH;3Br 1.80 G 
Methyl] iodide CH;I 1.59 G 
Chloroform CHCl, 1.02 G 
Bromoform CHBr; | a G 
Iodoform CHI, 1.00 Hexane 
o-Dichlorobenzene C.eH,Cl. 2.59 G 
m-Dichlorobenzene C.eH.Cl. 1.67 G 
p-Dichlorobenzene CeHuCle 0 G 
Methyl alcohol CH;0H 1.705 G 
Formaldehyde CH,O a.1¢ G 
Formic acid CH:0, 2.07 Dioxane 
Dimethyl ether C2:H,O 1.29 G 
Acetaldehyde C.H,O 2.68 G 
n-Propyl alcohol C;:H;0 1.66 G 
Acetone C;H,O 2.84 G 
Diethyl ether C.Hi,0 1.14 G 
Ethyl acetate C,H;0, 1.76 G 
Phenol C.H,O 1.40 G 
Methylamine CH;N 1.33 G 
Dimethylamine C.H;N 1.02 G 
Trimethylamine C;H,N 0.62 G 
Pyridine C;H;N 2.21 Benzene 
Aniline CsH;N 1.48 G 
Nitromethane CH;0.N 3.50 G 
Urea CH,ON, 4.56 Dioxane 
Acetamide C.H;ON 3.6 Benzene 
sym-Dimethylurea C;H;ON, 4.8 Dioxane 
p-Nitroaniline CsH.O.N, 6.3 Benzene 
m-Dinitrobenzene C.H,OwN, 4.07 Hexane 
p-Dinitrobenzene C.H,O,N;2 0 Benzene 


- ; ‘ 
G denotes a dipole moment measured in the vapor state; the words Dioxane, 
Benzene, Hexane, denote solutions in these liquids, 
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This expression, which gives yu in electrostatic units (esu), has, therefore 
the dimensions of M’¢-1L°* when M, t, and L stand for mass, time is 
length, respectively. If we base our calculations on the second, the He 
and the centimeter, the P’s will be expressible in cubie centimeters and 
u will be given numerically by 


0.0127 X 10-9 4/(P — Py) T esu (25) 


By omitting the factor 10-18 we express u (without changing its funda- 
mental dimensions) in terms of a new unit known as the Debye unit. 
One Debye unit is 10—!8 esu. 


Cl 


Cl 


Fic. 6. The three dichlorobenzenes, illustrating the vector addition of the dipole 
moments of the two C—Cl bonds in each molecule. 


One of the interesting features of these data is the behavior of the three 
dichlorobenzenes—ortho, meta, para. This provides a good illustration 
of the principle of the vector additivity of polar groups in a rigid molecule. 
Benzene itself is nonpolar, but the chloro group has a large moment 
(generally considered to have its negative end associated with the chlo- 
rine atom). In the case of p-dichlorobenzene the two polar groups would 
be expected to point in opposite directions and cancel one another. The 
zero moment of this molecule shows that this expectation is indeed real- 
ized. On the other hand, in the ortho compound the two groups point 
more or less in the same direction, the angle between them being ideally 
60° in the absence of steric effects. This corresponds with the relatively 
large observed moment. The meta compound should lie somewhere in 
between, as it does (Fig. 6). 

Benzene is a rigid planar molecule, owing to the resonating system of 
double bonds which it contains. In other molecules, more particularly 
very large molecules where there is something approaching free rotation 
of component parts with respect to one another, the situation is quite 
different, and the principle of the vector additivity of moments does not 
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hold. Hence we may expect the constituent dipoles to orient more or 
less independently of one another, as if they were separate molecules. To 
the extent to which this is true it will be the polarizabilities and not the 
moments which are additive. (Compare equation 20 for separate mole- 
cules.) Since polarizability is proportional to the square of the moment, 
this means that the square of the total mean moment of such a molecule 
will be the sum of the squares of the component moments. (When we are 
concerned with a nonrigid molecule in which a number of different con- 
figurations are realized, the quantity which we measure is a mean polariz- 
ability, or a mean moment.) In contrast, in rigid molecules like the dinitro- 
benzenes, the square of the moment is equal to the square of the vector 
sum of the component moments. 


TABLE II 
POLARIZABILITIES PER GRAM OF HypDROxYDECANOIC AcID POLYMERS 


Mean molecular weight Mean number of monomer units oo 
1715 10 0.411 
3190 19 0.410 
4170 24 0.417 
5670 33 0.383 
9330 55 0.415 
28650 168 0.415 





* Averaged from values at several concentrations. 


A good example of a molecule in which the component polar groups 
orient essentially independently of one another is provided by the hy- 
droxydecanoic acid polymers synthesized by W. H. Carothers. Hy- 
droxydecanoic acid consists of a straight chain of ten carbon atoms with 
a hydroxyl group at one end and a carboxyl group at the other, There 
are no double bonds in the chain. Polymerization results from the forma- 
tion of ester linkages between hydroxyl and carboxyl groups. These ester 
linkages are the only polar groups (except for the terminal groups) in a 
polymer. The data given in Table II were obtained on polymer fractions 
of different mean molecular weights, as indicated, in dilute solution in 
the nonpolar solvent benzene. It will be seen that the polarizability per 
unit mass is constant over the whole range of molecular weight studied, 
or in other words that the polarizability is proportional to the molecular 
weight. This implies essentially independent orientation of the compo- 
nent polar groups. The hydroxydecanoie acids may be thought of as the 
prototype of one kind of large molecule, characterized by flexibility. On 
the other hand, many proteins, as we shall see later, stand in marked 
contrast and seem to represent the other extreme of rigid molecules. 
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It would be easy to continue the discussion of the important informa- 
tion and ideas which emerge from the application of the Debye theory 
to dielectric constant data on gases and dilute solutions in nonpolar 
solvents. Space and the limitations of our subject prevent our doing so; 
the reader may be referred to the monograph by Debye himself (1929) and 
to a more recent one by Smyth (1955). 


The Breakdown of the Debye Theory in Polar Liquids 


Although there can be no doubt that the Debye theory is essentially 
correct when applied to gases and dilute solutions in nonpolar solvents, 
there can likewise be no doubt that it rapidly loses validity as we depart 
from such systems and that it breaks down completely in the case of 
strongly polar media like liquid water. One of the most compelling 
arguments in this connection rests on the very form of the basic 
equation of the theory. According to this the molar polarizability can 
never exceed the molar volume, for this is the limiting value approached 
by V(D — 1)/(D + 2) as the dielectric constant becomes infinite. On 
the face of it this arbitrary limitation is unreasonable, if not indeed 
absurd, for the molar volume is surely unconnected with the electric 
moment of the molecules. It looks even more unreasonable when we 
consider specific cases. Thus, for example, the molar polarization of 
water calculated on the basis of (17) from the dielectric constant of the 
liquid (78.54 at 25°) is about 17 cc. Even if the dielectric constant were 
infinite, it would be only slightly greater—about 18 cc. In contrast, the 
value calculated from the dielectric constant of the vapor, where we know 
the theory to be reliable, is close to 100—1.e., about five times as great. 

Another closely related objection to the theory rests on the concept 
of the Curie point. This concept was introduced by Pierre Curie long ago 
in connection with studies of magnetism, but it is directly applicable, 
like the Langevin function, to the study of dielectric constants. If we 
solve (16) for D in terms of the volume polarizability, p, we obtain 


2p +1 


oper 


(26) 


The value of p itself, however, is given by 


4irn 
Cm Gan (a T A) 


It is evident that, as 7 diminishes, p will increase, partly because of an 
inerease of n associated with increasing density, but, more significantly, 
because of the presence of 1/7’ as multiplier of w?. At a certain critical 
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temperature p will become equal to unity, and then D should go to in- 
finity. This temperature, if it exists, is known as the Curie point. Some- 
thing like a Curie point does, in fact, turn up in certain rare cases involv- 
ing the dielectric constant. Mostly, however, it fails to materialize as it 
ought if (26) were valid. It may be remarked that the sudden increase 
of D toward infinity predicted by the theory at a certain critical value of 
u?/3kT has been rather dramatically referred to by Van Vleck as the 
‘“‘4r1/3 catastrophe,” since, as analysis of the derivation of (16) reveals, 
it arises from the presence of the term 47I/3 in the expression for F. This 
is significant, since it points to a possible source of our difficulties. 

Still another indication of the breakdown of the Debye theory, and 
one which suggests the form which any alternative theory applicable to 
polar media should take, results from an empirical consideration of the 
dielectric properties of a large number of polar liquids. A correlation of 
the moments of such molecules (as determined from measurements on 
the vapor or in dilute solutions in nonpolar solvents) with their dielectric 
constant in the liquid state shows that the relation between dielectric 
constant and polarizability (calculated from the moments by 21) is essen- 
tially linear instead of that required by the Debye theory. According to 
the latter, a plot of D versus p should give a hyperbola with asymptotes 
at p = land D = —2 (see equation 26). The same fundamental linearity 
between dielectric constant and polarizability (or at least something 
proportional to the square of the dipole moment) is also revealed by a 
large body of data on the dielectric properties of solutions of dipolar ions. 
All these data are discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

At this point we pass on to a consideration of modifications of the 
Debye theory, or alternatives to it, which may be applicable to strongly 
polar media. 


Modifications of the Debye Theory 


As we have just seen, one of the telling objections to the Debye theory 
involves the so-called “‘47I/3 catastrophe,” which can be traced back to 
the occurrence of the term 47I/3 in the expression for F, the actual force 
acting on a molecule in the interior of a dielectric. It behooves us, there- 
fore, in looking for a reasonable modification of the theory, to reconsider 
the analysis of F. 

It will be recalled that the equation 


F = E + $al 


which forms such a fundamental part of the Debye theory, and leads to 
Y 4 ~_ | 10 +r ’ - F 

the Clausius-Mossotti relation, results from the conceptual procedure of 

dissecting out a small sphere of dielectric, leaving behind only the mole- 
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cule under consideration at its center, and expressing F in terms of the 
free charges on the walls of the cavity so formed and on the plates of a 
condenser between which the dielectric is supposed to be contained. The 
contribution to F arising from the material contained in the small sphere 
is neglected. A possible objection to this procedure is that in calculating 
the charges on the wall of the cavity we proceed as if the electric intensity 
were unaffected by the presence of the cavity, although in fact a cavity 
distorts the lines of force in its vicinity. In answer to this, it might be 
maintained that the cavity is, after all, only a fiction, and that the small 
sphere of dielectric should not be thought of as being actually removed 
but only as being neglected in its influence on the central molecule. The 
question thus raised has no clear answer, for as we approach molecular 
dimensions the concept of the dielectric constant loses definition. It sug- 
gests, however, that at least we explore the result of treating the cavity as 
a real cavity which acts to modify the field. This we now proceed to do. 
The modified field includes the influence of the polarization charge on 
the walls of the cavity. 

Here we anticipate in some degree a model which we shall meet later 
in this chapter in a much more elaborate treatment of dielectrics due to 
Onsager. We picture the polar molecule as a dipole, embedded in a spher- 
ical cavity of low dielectric constant. We assume also that the surrounding 
medium is continuous and characterized by the macroscopic value of the 
dielectric constant right up to the surface of the sphere. We do not specify 
the exact size of the cavity except to require that it be small enough to 
exclude other dipoles, which might exert a significant effect on the mole- 
cule under consideration, nor do we specify the nature of the dipole or its 
position within the sphere. The effect of the sphere of low dielectric con- 
stant will be to disturb the distribution of the lines of force with a result- 
ing modification in the electric field everywhere in its vicinity, both in- 
side and outside the sphere. We are, of course, primarily interested in the 
field in the interior of the sphere, for it is this which acts on the dipole. 

The problem is to calculate the effect of introducing a sphere of radius 
aand dielectric constant D, into an indefinitely extended region of dielec- 
tric constant Ds, on the electric intensity E which was originally uniform 
and of value E, throughout the region. This is a problem of classical 
electrostatics. It may be solved in terms of the potential, y, of E. Since 
there are no local charges anywhere in the region, Y must satisfy Laplace’s 
equation (V*y = 0). It must also conform to the boundary conditions, 
which are that y be everywhere finite and continuous, in particular at the 
surface of the sphere, and that the normal component of the electric dis- 
placement (D) be the same on both sides of that surface, where the dielec- 
tric constant suddenly changes from D, to D2. (This last condition rep- 
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resents the fact that the surface of the sphere is uncharged. See equation 
6. In this treatment we have only to consider actual charges, not polariza- 
tion charges.) 

The potential, y, may be expressed as the sum of two parts, ¥, the 
potential of the unperturbed electric intensity E, which existed before 
the introduction of the sphere, and Ws, the perturbation potential due to 
the presence of the sphere: 


Y=yvit eo (27) 


To describe the system (see Fig. 7) we introduce a system of spherical 
coordinates with origin at the center of the sphere and polar axis (which 
we identify with the x axis in Cartesian coordinates) antiparallel to E,. 


De e 


Fie. 7. A sphere of dielectric constant D:, immersed in a medium of dielectric 
constant Ds, in an electric field. 


Then, since the equipotential surfaces of ¥, are planes perpendicular to 
E,, ¥1 is independent of the azimuthal angle, ¢, and at any point is given 
by ¥1 = E,z in Cartesian coordinates, or in polar coordinates (7,0) by 


Yi = E,;r cos 6 (28) 


This, of course, satisfies Laplace’s equation and is continuous throughout 
the whole region. The same must, therefore, be true of the perturbation 
potential, Y2, which is also independent of ¢ for reasons of symmetry. 
The problem of determining y2 is that of finding two solutions of Laplace’s 
equation, one for the region outside the sphere, one for the region inside 
it, which conform to the boundary conditions. Now it is known from the 
theory of differential equations that continuous solutions of Laplace’s 
equation in spherical coordinates are of the form 


¥ = (Ar' + Br™)P,"(cos 0) etime (29) 


where A and B are constants, and Py(cos 6) is what is known as an 

“atc Legendre function, or an associated spherical harmonic, of 
' P . = : . . . 

the argument cos 6; 1 and m are integers, w hich, together with A and BR. 
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are to be chosen in accordance with the boundary conditions. In the 
present case, since y is independent of ¢, m is equal to 0. This greatly 
simplifies the problem, for it means that the associated Legendre function 
degenerates into an ordinary Legendre function, P;°. The forms of P,° 
for various values of / are well known, e.g.: 


= (3 cos? 6 — 1) 


P,°(cos 6) = 1; P,°(cos 6) = cos 6; Fy 5 


It is unnecessary to consider larger values of 1, for a choice from the func- 
tions just given suffices for our problem. Indeed, a solution applicable 
inside the sphere is given by 


y2 = Arcos 6 (inside) (30) 


corresponding to / = 1 and B = 0; and a solution applicable outside it is 
given by 

_ Bcos 6 
= 


(outside) (31) 





2 


corresponding to 1 = 1 and A = 0. These equations provide for the re- 
quirement that the potential y2 must remain finite everywhere within 
the sphere, and that outside the sphere it must vanish at infinity. The con- 
dition for the continuity of W2 at the surface of the sphere (r = a) is 
that W2 (inside) = 2 (outside), and therefore 


Aa = B (32) 


The condition for the equality of the normal component of the total elec- 
tric displacement on the two sides of the surface of the sphere is 


ie gia ea (inside) = De Nace (outside) (atr =a) (33) 


By making use of these two equations we obtain 





4 = (De aes D,)Ey (34) 
“~~ “(2D2 + D1) 
= (D2 al D,)E, 35 


The fotal potential at any point znside the sphere is therefore 


, D, — D 
Winsiae = Vi + W2 = Fir cos 0 =m (Bi Be) E,yr cos 6 


3D» , 
=e 3@ (36 
& + 5) Bia (38) 
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This is the potential of the total force, E, effective inside the sphere due 
to the applied field, which at a point far removed from the sphere is Ej. 
It follows from (36) that E, like E,, is antiparallel to the polar axis and is 
given by 

3D» 


a . a 37 
@D,+ Dy = (inside) (37) 


E 


(This results from differentiating » with respect to r and setting 
cos @ = 1.) It should be noted that this result is independent of r, showing 
that E is everywhere constant within the sphere. On the other hand, at 
any point external to the sphere the total potential is given by 


2 De DiN Ae cone 
y = Eyr cos é+ Cae ar, Sr is (outside) (38) 


which falls off to Hir cos 6 as r— o. We have discussed the interpreta- 
tion of this equation in terms of image charges in Chapter 5, p. 262. 

Let us now apply the result given in equation (37) to the model which 
we set out to explore, according to which the molecule is treated as a 
dipole embedded in a sphere consisting of a medium of dielectric constant 
low in relation to that of the surroundings. The actual force, F of the 
Debye theory acting on the dipole will then be identifiable with the E of 
equation (37) and is, significantly enough, independent of the position 
of the dipole in the sphere. Also E; and Dy» will be identifiable with the 
macroscopic electric intensity, E, and the macroscopic dielectric constant, 
D. Consequently we rewrite (37) as 


3D 


Bn ap: 


E (39) 


In (39) D, continues to represent the dielectric constant of the sphere, 
as throughout. 

When this expression for F is combined with the two basic equations 
I = nm = noF and (D — 1)E = 4rI, we obtain at once, as a substitute 
for the Clausius-Mossotti relation, the result 


(2D + DptD 1) 4 cee 
9D = 2 What =P (40) 





the term p being, as usual, the volume polarizability.* Other parts of 


6 Our primary interest in this model is its implications for the case where D, the 
macroscopic dielectric constant, is very large. If we desire the model to yield the 
Debye expression in the other extreme of a medium of very low dielectric constant, 
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the Debye theory involving the analysis of a may be supposed to remain 
unchanged. 

The important thing about the result embodied in equation (40) is 
that the 4rI/3 catastrophe is avoided. As D increases indefinitely, the 
equation passes over into the limiting form 


9 Cabana y (41) 


and p and D become directly proportional to one another (compare with 
equation 26). Under such conditions the optical polarizability becomes a 
negligible fraction of the total, so that we may neglect ao in comparison 
with p?/3kT. Consequently, equation (41) may also be written as 


2D 4 


a geal tall Ce 


ra Re 


This very simple result, based on the simple expedient of taking account 
of the modification of the applied field in the interior of a molecule by 
assuming it to be a sphere of low dielectric constant, accords well with 
the facts. Indeed it leads to values for the electric moments of highly 
polar molecules, such as dipolar ions, in highly polar solvents, which 
are at least of the right order of magnitude. Before we consider the experi- 
mental data, however, we shall discuss two much more refined and search- 
ing analyses of the subject, both of which lead to closely similar though 
more complicated results. One of these is due to Onsager, the other to 
Kirkwood. 


The Onsager Theory 


The Onsager theory of dielectrics involves a bold and drastic revision 
of the whole approach to the subject. Onsager starts by replacing the 
molecule under consideration by a spherical cavity of the dimensions of 
the molecule, at the center of which there is a point dipole having a 
moment equal to the total moment (permanent plus induced) of the 








like a gas at low pressure, it is necessary to set D,, the internal dielectric constant of 
the cavity, equal to 1. Then as D— 1 


pee! ok 
P82 


This follows from multiplying the numerator and denominator of (40) by D + 2 and 
taking the limit. This point is of interest in connection with Kirkwood’s theory to 


be discussed later. 
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molecule (Fig. 8). Outside the cavity he assumes the medium to be con- 
tinuous and characterized by a dielectric constant equal to the observed 
macroscopic dielectric constant, D, right up to the surface of the cavity. 
This surface is uncharged, except by polarization. Inside the cavity the 
dielectric constant is taken as unity, since it is in fact not much greater 
than unity, and the assumption that D = 1 simplifies the calculations. 
Nevertheless, the cavity is supposed to be polarizable, to a degree char- 
acterized by an internal index of refraction, n, so that under the influence 


D>| 





Fig. 8. Onsager’s model of a spherical dipole. 


of a force F, it develops an induced moment, aoF, which is, of course, a 
vector parallel to F. The term ap has the same meaning as the ap of the 
Debye theory and corresponds to a molecular polarizability, (44)mao, due 
to the displacement of charge. If we denote the radius of the cavity by 
a, it follows from the Clausius-Mossotti relation, which is retained for 
the calculation of this part of the polarizability, that 


Tides 

(for (n? — 1)/(n? + 2) is the polarizability per unit volume given by 
that relation, and 47a*/3 is the volume of the cavity). The orientation of 
the molecule is specified by a unit vector, u, having the same direction 
and sense as its permanent moment uo. It should be realized that this 
direction will not be the same as that of the total moment, which we 
denote by m, since the latter comprises also the induced moment, aoF. 
The total moment, m, is given by the vector sum? 


M = wou + aoF 


"It is of interest to compare this model with the less specific one introduced into 
the preceding section, in which the molecule was treated as a sphere of low dielectric 
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In order to proceed it is necessary to calculate F. Everything hinges 
on this. Now it is assumed that F is decomposable into two parts, one 
due directly to the applied field, E, as modified by the presence of the 
cavity, and the other due to the polarization produced in the surrounding 
medium by the dipole itself. The latter is called the reaction field, since 
it represents the effect of the dipole reacting back on itself via the medium. 
It is clear that the reaction field will be peculiar to each molecule at any 
moment and will depend on the instantaneous orientation of the molecule. 
These two components of F are denoted by G and R, respectively. 

The evaluation of G, the force due directly to the applied field, E, 
presents no new problem. In fact the expression for G may be written 
down at once on the basis of equation (37), which gives the force inside 
an insulating sphere of dielectric constant D,; embedded in an indefinitely 
extended medium of dielectric constant D2, where the electric intensity 
at a point far removed from the sphere is E;. All that is required is that 
we identify G with E, as given by (37), and E—as employed in the Onsager 
theory—with E, in (37). We also identify D with D2, and set D,; = 1. 
The result is 
_ 38D 
 2D4+1 


G (44) 


Thus G and E are parallel vectors. 

The reaction field, R, can best be obtained from the expression for y, 
the potential anywhere due to the point dipole situated at the center of 
the cavity in the presence of its surroundings. The calculation of y follows 
essentially the same lines as that of the potential of an applied field as 
modified by the presence of an insulating sphere, which was given in the 
preceding section. We denote the moment of the point dipole by the vector 
m and introduce a system of spherical coordinates with its origin in the 
dipole and the polar axis parallel to m. As the expression for y both 
inside the cavity and outside it, we introduce the equation 


ee pitch Al (45) 


r2 





realizing, however, that ¥, will be given by different functions in each of 
the two regions. In this equation, the term m cos 6/r? gives the potential 
of the dipole in free space (see Chapter 5, equation 23) and takes care of 
the point singularity at r = 0, the site of the dipole, where the potential 
becomes infinite. Consequently, it follows that yi, whether inside or out- 
side the cavity, is finite and continuous and is, therefore, a solution of 
Laplace’s equation of the form given by equation (29) just as in the earlier 
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problem. Solutions applicable in the two regions are in fact the same as 
those given before, namely 





¥i = Arcos 6 (inside the cavity) (46) 
Yi = Z as : (outside the cavity) (47) 
r 


The two constants A and B can be determined from the boundary condi- 
tions, also the same as those of the earlier problem, that the total poten- 
tial, Y, and the normal component of the electric displacement both be 
continuous at the surface of the cavity where the dielectric constant 
jumps from 1 to D. The result is 


2m(D — 1) 


= - (48) 
aX(2D + 1) 
& C8. 


When these values of A and B are introduced into equations (46) and (47) 
we obtain as the expressions for y in (45): 








mcos@ Im/fD—1 ae a 
i = <a (354) r cos 6 (inside) (50) 
_ Mcosé _ (D — 1) cos 6 
aa ees eo ha 
3D Mm COs 6 


le ‘Sl 51 
@D+1 Dr (outside) (51) 
It is worth noting that according to equation (51) the dipole gives 
rise to the same potential externally in the surrounding medium as a 
point dipole in the same medium without the cavity having a moment, 


m= ih ba m (52) 
2D+ 1 7 
For this reason m* is called the external moment of the dipole. The 
factor [3D/(2D + 1)] measures the effect of the cavity on the potential 
due to the dipole and is always greater than unity. (Compare section on 
image charges in Chapter 5.) But we are primarily interested in the 
situation in the interior of the cavity as described by (50). There the force 
consists of two parts—one, corresponding to m cos 6/r?, which arises 
directly from the dipole, and one, corresponding to the second term 
(Wi), arising indirectly from it via the medium. The first cannot, of 
course, act on the molecule, but the latter can, and is in fact the force 
in which we are interested and which we have called the reaction field, 
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R. It will be seen that R acts parallel to the point dipole and, according 
to our convention regarding the coordinate system, in the same sense, 
i.e., so as to increase m by polarization. It is given by 


2 eae eee 
a Ge a (5 4+ :) (53) 


and is constant throughout the cavity. 

With the completion of the analysis of F, we are now in a position to 
express the moment of the molecule in terms of other quantities. To do 
this, we make use of the two equations: 


3D Ce 





z Ss 1) 
and 
Mm = poll + aoF 
If between these we eliminate F, the result is 
2(D — l)ao} _ 3D 
a E om ve one igs) 


When ap is expressed in terms of a* and the internal index of refraction, 
n, in accordance with equation (43), this becomes 








_ (n? + 2)(2D + 1) TBS tes coed 
Be on ae oe ea Oe 
If we introduce the definition 
_ (n? + 2)(2D + 1) BT 
ECT ES. eee (67) 
this may be rewritten as 
ae EAC gece 9) 3 58 
m= wut Soaq ve (58) 


The problem which now presents itself is to make use of this result in 
connection with the Boltzmann distribution law to calculate the mean 
total moment, mi, of a molecule in the direction of the field E. Considera- 
tion of equation (58) shows that this is 

D(n? — 1) 


m = p(cos 0 ——___* aE (59) 
m = p(cos 0) + oD + 1? a 
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where @ is the angle between the permanent dipole moment, uo, of a 
molecule and the applied field, and cos @ is the value of cos @ averaged 
over all the molecules. We note that u is a unit vector parallel to the 
permanent dipole axis, and cos 6 is the mean component of u in the direc- 
tion of the field, averaged over all the molecules in the system. 

Our task, therefore, is simply to evaluate the mean value of cos @. 
In order to apply the Boltzmann distribution law, it is necessary to for- 
mulate the expression for the energy of a molecule in any orientation, 
u, defined by 0. To do this, we begin by considering the torque, M, act- 
ing on a molecule as a result of the total field, F, and the total moment, 
m. We know that F = G + R and that G is parallel to E and R to m. 
The portion of the torque due to R must, therefore, be zero. The remain- 
ing part, due to G, is given by 


M=mxG (60) 


where m X G denotes the vector product (see Chapter 5, p. 255). If we 
introduce the value of m given by (58) and the value of G from (44), 
this product is found to be simply 


M =u X Gu 


since the vector product E X E vanishes. In terms of E, this is 
3D 
M=uxE(s 2? ), (61) 


or, if we revert to scalar quantities, the absolute magnitude of J is 


) 3D 
M = (55?) ul sin @ (62) 


If we now introduce still another definition, namely 


7 3D D(n? + 2) 





2D +1" "op aa M a 
this becomes 
M = u*E sin 6 (64) 


The work of orientation, i.e., the orientational energy of the molecule in 
the field, is the potential of this orienting torque, or 


W = —u*E cos 0 


The minus sign accords with the fact that the potential increases with 
9; 1.e., the torque acts to reduce @ and align the dipoles in the direction 
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of E. On introducing this expression into the Boltzmann distribution 
function, we obtain 





us . 
[f cos bet*£ 8 V#kKTIF sin 6 dé 
cos @ = 





: 
Tr . ait j (65) 
i en" Ecos #kKTD sin 6 dé 


This may be evaluated in exactly the same way as equation (14.1), with 


the result that 
=e u*EB 


where L denotes the Langevin function. For small values of the argument, 
this reduces to 








The mean moment of a molecule in the direction of the field is, therefore, 


from (59) 
Sys Wry D(n? — a4 i 
a Ee Be Thee ia leg (67) 





In order to derive from this an expression involving the dielectric 
constant we introduce the electric moment per unit volume, I. On the 
one hand, this is given by 

4nrI = (D — 1)E 
and on the other hand by 


l= 7in 


where n is the number of molecules per unit volume. We also introduce 
one further relation in order to eliminate a*. Since the volume of each 
molecule is 4ra*/3, it follows that, if we assume that the molecules com- 


pletely fill up the space, 





3 
ne ay (68) 


By making use of these three equations, we obtain 


4anup* 4 3D(n? — 1) (69) 


D-l=—sEr 3D +W 





This result is subject to the inconvenience that both u and u* are them- 
selves functions of D, but this may be readily removed by introducing the 
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definitions of these two quantities given in (57) and (63). After doing so, 
we arrive at the final equation 


(D — n?)(2D +n?) _ 4rnuo? (70) 
Dm+2)?.. OKT 


This relates the dielectric constant and the index of refraction to the per- 
manent moment of the molecules. It is the analog, in the Onsager theory, 
of equation (16) or equation (21) of the classical Debye theory. 

When D is large in relation to n”, as in strongly polar liquids, equation 
(70) approaches as a limiting form 





2 ae 2 
7 (n? + 2)? 4anyo (71) 


D 9 OLT 


Thus, D tends to become linear in the square of the dipole moment, that 
is to say, in the polarization per unit volume calculated according to 
classical concepts from values of the dipole moment obtained under ideal 
conditions. Indeed, as Onsager points out, the slope of the curve cal- 
culated from equation (71) by taking reasonable values for the internal 
index of refraction (1.275 < n < 1.64) accords closely with the slope 
of the actual curve obtained by plotting the measured dielectric con- 
stant against values of polarizability per unit volume reckoned from 
known values of the moments for a large number of polar liquids (see 
section on the breakdown of the Debye theory). On the other hand, 
when D — 1, corresponding to the case of gas at low pressure, the Onsager 
treatment yields the classical Debye equation, as will be seen from (69) 
and the definitions of » and y*. Also, if we set » = 0 and consequently 
D = n’, we obtain the Clausius-Mossotti relation. ® 

It is possible, though slightly complicated, to adapt the foregoing 
results to the case of a medium consisting of several different kinds of 
molecules, which we distinguish by subscripts 1, 2, . . . , 7. Equation 
(67) may be applied to each of these separately, with the result 


Sn ay | PE 4 Dt Lal 
m= pee 2(D + n,?) = 





(71.1) 


* This can best be shown by throwing (69) into the form 





D-—-1 ” ca | pp* re 3D(n? + 2)ao 
D230 3 (D+ 2)kT * (2D +n2)(D 5 | 


where we make use of the relation: 


a Sey hiked 
ee” dan n2+2 
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Here, corresponding to the definitions (57) and (63), 


—_ (n? + 2)(2D + 1) 
pe Dn? + 2) 
w= oD +1 SD pae 18) 


In order to eliminate EF and substitute D, we make use of the relations 
4rI = (D — 1)E and 


io Y ni (74) 


a 


In order to eliminate the a,’s, we introduce in place of (68) the correspond- 
ing 2 equations: 

4a 

te 


3 a;> = ¢; (75) 


If, as before, we assume that the molecules completely fill out the space, 
¢; represents the volume fraction occupied by the molecules of species 2, 
and 

Yi = 1 


When these relations are combined with (71.1) the result is 


D(n? — 1)& - 
D-1= Dime ant +) (76) 


This is the generalization of (69) and degenerates into it when there is 
only one species of molecule present. As an alternative, equation (76) 
may be written in the form 


(2D + 1)(D — nk _ dee yagss* y 
n? + 2D Safa la ap oe 


v 








which is obtained from it easily by making use of the identity 
D—1 = 2f.(D — 1)] (77.1) 


It would, of course, be possible at this point to substitute the values of 


yw, and yw;* in terms of D, and p;, as in the case of the one-component 
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system, but the result is not so instructive. Instead, we consider the limit- 
ing form assumed by (72) and (73) when D > n;?. In this case 


2 
bs (78) 
and 
ea 
wt Se a, (79) 


At the same time, the left-hand member of (77) degenerates into 


> Dise D (80) 
and we obtain as a result 
_ 4r _(n? + 2)? jz,” 


This is to be compared with (71), of which it is a generalization. 


Kirkwood’s Theory 


The success of the Onsager theory in accounting for the facts not only 
qualitatively, but to a considerable extent quantitatively also, is remark- 
able considering the approximations and simplifications on which it is 
based, notably the procedure of treating the molecule as a spherical 
cavity in a continuous medium having the same dielectric constant as 
the actual medium and replacing the actual dipole by a point dipole at 
the center of the cavity. It is of great interest, therefore, to find that much 
the same general result emerges from an alternative attack on the prob- 
lem based on statistical mechanics, due to Kirkwood (1939). We shall not 
attempt to do more than give a rough idea of this, using a simplified 
argument, in order to show the extent to which the general relationships 
emerging from Onsager’s theory are confirmed by a quite different and 
less arbitrary approach. 

In discussing Kirkwood’s theory, it is helpful to bear in mind a dis- 
tinction between three different kinds of electric moments which may be 
associated with a molecule. First, there is the moment of the molecule 
in the gaseous state, where it is so far apart from other molecules that it 
may be regarded as completely isolated. This is the moment determined 
by the classical Debye procedure; we may denote it by wo. In the presence 
of other closely adjacent molecules, especially in a polar medium, the 
electrical configuration of the molecule is in general altered, and its mo- 
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ment is different from that of the isolated molecule, although not very 
different. We denote this moment of the individual molecule in solution 
by u, which is usually larger® than wo. Finally we must allow for the fact 
that any polar molecule in a liquid imposes some restraints on its near 
neighbors. It may exert orienting forces on them by the electrical attrac- 
tions and repulsions due to its own dipole moment; it may also interefere 
with their rotation by steric hindrance. Thus if we specify the orientation, 
at a given instant, of some particular molecule which we choose arbi- 
trarily as the center of our system, we may expect that the average 
orientations of its near neighbors will not be at random with respect to 
the central molecule. Thus the vector sum of the moment of the central 
molecule, plus that of all the neighbors, is in general different in magni- 
tude, and often in direction, from u. We denote this vector sum by @; it 
depends essentially on the dipole moments and the orientations of the 
molecules which are within two or three molecular diameters of the cen- 
tral molecule. Molecules which are further off are on the average oriented 
essentially at random with respect to the central molecule; hence their 
contribution to u adds up to zero. The evaluation of &, and the formula- 
tion of its relation to the moments u and wo, is a central problem of the 
Kirkwood theory. 

We fix our attention on a specimen consisting of a large number of 
molecules of the material under consideration. For the sake of simplicity 
in applying classical electrostatic principles, we assume the specimen to 
have the form of a sphere, although the final results do not depend on 
this form. As a consequence of their interactions the molecules of the 
specimen will not be oriented completely at random, even in the absence 
of an applied field, but there will be a certain amount of order and there 
will be a tendency for adjacent molecules, due to their permanent di- 
pole moments, to be lined up in relation to one another, although the 
correlation between the orientations of any arbitrarily chosen pair of 
molecules will fall off rapidly with their mutual separation. Consider now 
the specimen in any fixed configuration of its member molecules, with its 
associated order. Then the moment of any particular molecule, 7, in the 
direction of an applied field will be completely determined by the orienta- 
tion of the specimen in relation to the field. We denote the permanent 
moment of the molecule i by the vector u; and the applied field exterior 
to the specimen by Ey = Exe, where e is a unit vector in the direction 
E,. The moment of the molecule in the direction of Eo is then given by 


uc e = u; cos 6’ (82) 


¢ This will be apparent from the analysis of Onsager in the preceding section based 
on the concept of the reaction field, R. 
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where 6’ is the angle between uw; and Eo. We emphasize that @’ is wholly 
determined by the orientation of the specimen in its fixed configuration. 
We denote by M = Lu, the vector which gives the total moment of the 
specimen in this configuration as the vector sum of the moments of all 





Fia. 9. The coordinate system used to describe Kirkwood’s theory of dipole 
moments and dielectric constants. 


the member molecules. Finally, we introduce a system of spherical coor- 
dinates (Fig. 9) with axis parallel to M and with the plane corresponding 
to the azimuthal angle ¢ = 0 parallel to u;. In terms of these coordinates, 
the directions of M, u,, and e will be as follows: 


Me = 0 
uid = 4,¢ =0 (83) 
e:0 = 0,, d = ¢, 


Now let us consider the average value of (u;-e) for all orientations 
of the specimen in its fixed configuration. We may treat this specimen as a 
rigid body or particle whose orientation is governed by the Boltzmann 
distribution law. Its energy, like that of any dipole, is determined by the 
angle between its dipole axis and the field vector Ey and is given by 
—Eo:M = —EF)M cos 6,. Consequently, 


2r 7 
if = i, 3 Li; COs A’ eMEocos Oe/kT sin 0, dd. dé, 
(ue) = 


—- sf ME cos 6e/kT «t 
or i Lg" ee Cea ae, 
c= c= 


We recall that 6’ is the angle between u; and e. In order to evaluate the 
expression on the right of (84) it is necessary to express @’ in terms of 
94, 9, and ¢, which define the orientation of M and yw; relative to e. 





(84) 
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This can easily be done by rewriting the well-known formula for the cosine 
of the angle between two straight lines in terms of spherical coordinates, 
and making use of (83).!° The result is 


cos 6’ = cos 6, cos & + sin 6, sin 0 cos ¢- (85) 


When this value of cos 6’ is introduced into (84) the integral in the nu- 
merator breaks up into two integrals, one for cos 6, cos 6, and one for 
sin 6, sin @, cos ¢-. The second of these vanishes, since 


ip cos ¢d¢ = 0 
The first remains, with the result that (84) becomes 


2a T = 
Mu; COS Oy, pee Ne eM Eo cos W/ET cog 9, sin 0, 0. dd. 


[ui i Slay na on = ; 

J = if a eMEo cos be/kT sin 6. dé. doe 

This is the same, except for differences involving », M, and cos 6,,, as 
the expression for cos 6 in the original Debye theory, and may be evalu- 
ated in the same way, with the result 


[us - Clay = wi COS Oy, (coin a— 1) (86) 


where a = ME,/kT. Here, therefore, we encounter the Langevin func- 
tion once again, and for small values of the argument ME)/kT we have 


ME» 


[ui * ev = Hi COS Oy, ST = M4; (87) 


3kT 

It should be realized that [u,;- e].., is the mean value of the moment 
of the ith molecule in the direction of the applied field for all possible 
orientations of the specimen in a given fixed configuration. Actually what 
we really want in order to obtain an expression involving the dielectric 
constant is the mean value of pu; for any molecule in the direction of the 
field for all configurations as well as all orientations of the specimen. This 
may be obtained as follows. It will be recalled that 6,, is the angle between 


10 If a, 6, y denote the direction cosines of any vector with respect to the three 
Cartesian axes z, y, z, of which z is parallel to the polar axis @ = 0, the plane ¢ = 0 
being defined by the x axis and the positive y axis, then a = cos 6, 8 = sin @ cos ¢, 
+ = sin 6 sin ¢. Thus in Fig. 9, the direction cosines of w;, with respect to the 2, y, z 
axes are 1 = cos 04, m = sin 4%, n = 0, respectively. The direction cosines of e are 
I’ = cos 6, m’ = sin 0, cos de, n’ = SiN sin ¢-. We then apply the general formula 
for the cosine of the angle between two vectors with specified direction cosines: 
cos 6 = Il! + mm’ + nn’, which immediately gives (85). 
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u; and the total moment, M, of the specimen in a fixed configuration. 
When we average M cos 6,, over all configurations of the specimen, we 
are, therefore, in reality reckoning the mean moment of the specimen in 
the direction of u;. The mean value of My; cos 6,, averaged over all con- 
figurations may, therefore, be expressed as the scalar product u;- M,, 
where M,; is interpreted as the mean moment of the specimen produced 
by its 7th molecule. When we consider all configurations of the specimen, 
however, the distinction between the molecules disappears—for they are 
all of the same kind—and we may omit the subscript 7. The final result 
is consequently 


ann 
Coon eves (88) 


Here (u- e),, is simply the mean moment of any molecule in the direction 
of the applied field, without further qualification; M is the mean total 
moment of the specimen produced by any molecule within it—it will be 
the same for all. 

The result given in (88) is expressed in terms of the field Ey external 
to the specimen. This arises from our procedure of treating the specimen 
as a rigid particle in empty space and applying the Boltzmann distribution 
law to it. Actually what we are interested in is the mean value (wu: e)ay in 
terms of the field E prevailing in the interior of the specimen. It is easy 
to make the transition from Ep to E. Since the specimen is spherical, all 
that we need in order to do this is the expression for the field E inside a 
sphere of dielectric constant D when the field outside in empty space is 
Eo. This may be obtained directly from the more general expression (37) 
derived in an earlier section by replacing D,; by D and D, by 1. The 
result is 

3E 


"= D+) ee 


By making use of this, we obtain at once the desired relation 


(us edar = STD ye (90) 
The possibility of this simple transition is the reason for taking the speci- 
men as spherical. 

It may be repeated and should be emphasized that M is to be inter- 
preted as the average total moment induced in a spherical specimen by 
any one of its member molecules maintained in a fixed position." By 
applying classical electrostatic considerations to the specimen, involving 


'! Including, of course, the moment of the molecule itself. 
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solutions of Laplace’s equation both within it and without, it is possible 
to show that M is a finite quantity, independent of the size of the speci- 
men, as is intuitively demanded, and, furthermore that it may be con- 
veniently decomposed into two parts, which bear a constant ratio to one 
another. One of these, which we denote by M,, is distributed uniformly 
throughout the specimen and may be interpreted as arising from the 
reaction field at its outer boundary produced by the molecule in question. 
The other, which we denote by @, is in contrast concentrated round the 
same molecule. By increasing the radius of the specimen to infinity, it is 
possible to reduce the portion of M, contained in any finite region, or 
indeed in any infinite region of lower order than the specimen, to zero. 
This provides a basis for the definition of u, for @ may then be defined as 
the mean moment of a sphere with its center at the molecule in question, 
whose radius, though infinite, is of a lower order than that of the speci- 
men. In practice, the infinite sphere may be replaced by a small sphere 
which, however, must be large enough so that at its surface, from the 
point of view of an observer at the center, the dielectric constant may 
be fairly taken as the same as the macroscopic dielectric constant. The 
radius of such a sphere will actually be of molecular dimensions. It can 
be shown (see Kirkwood, 1939) that @ is related to M by 
— 3 3D 
Hd Leena mE as: 
Since, for any value of D > 1, (3/(D + 2)][3D/(2D + 1)] is always less 
than 1, it is evident that and M;, must partially oppose one another. 
We are now in a position to express the total polarizability in terms 
of the dielectric constant. For this purpose, we have recourse to the 
familiar relation (D — 1)E = 4rnm, where n is the number of molecules 
per unit volume and m is the total mean moment of a molecule in the 
direction of the field, taking account both of the induced moment and 
that due to the orientation of the molecule as a permanent dipole. Since 
the induced moment is given as in earlier discussions by af’, this may be 


written as 
F  (D+2)u-M|, 
or, after substitution of the value of M given by (91), 
F 3D 
) = tamer e 93 
Reh = ten | ao + ERODED * a| (93) 


We are primarily interested in the case of strongly polar media, in which 
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the induced moment, af’, is a small fraction of the total. It is not of great 
importance, therefore, to the over-all result just what value we take for 
F/E. It is convenient to introduce the value used in the Onsager theory, 
namely 
F 3D 
E~ Q@D+) (94) 


though this ties us, to a very minor degree, to that theory. The result is 


D— 1)(2D 1 4 aT 5 


This is the fundamental equation of the Kirkwood theory for a one- 
component system. 

Except for the difference between u- @ and 2, the right-hand mem- 
ber of (95) is the same as the volume polarizability, p, of the Debye 
theory. By analogy it is, therefore, defined as the volume polarizability 
in the Kirkwood theory: 


4 tl 
p= aan ( + ue) (96) 


Similarly am (a + uf) is defined as the molecular polarizability, and 


the corresponding molar quantity is defined as the molar polarizability, 
both definitions being, of course, like (96), peculiar to the Kirkwood 
theory. 


| 


Peery (a a a) (97) 
Actually the two quantities uo? and u-@ should not be very different, 
though it is to be expected that u-p will always be greater than Mo’, for 
u itself should be somewhat greater than wo, owing to polarization by the 
reaction field, as analyzed by Onsager. Moreover, u, being the total mo- 
ment of the central molecule and its neighbors in a spherical region 
within which the dielectric constant differs significantly from its macro- 
scopic value, must be greater still. Theoretically # and u need not be 
parallel to one another except in the case of molecules having a threefold 
or higher axis of symmetry. 

The left-hand member of (95) is closely similar to that of (40) derived 
by the simple expedient of treating the molecule as a spherical cavity 
of low dielectric constant containing any sort of dipole at an unspecified 
position within it. In fact, the two become identical if we set D,, the 
dielectric constant of the cavity in (40), equal to unity. The right-hand 


(vu) 
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member of (40) is, of course, the same as the volume polarizability of the 
Debye theory. The close similarity of equations (40) and (95) is striking, 
considering the wholly different way in which they were derived. As we 
have said, the difference between uo? and u- @ will not be very great— 
certainly the two quantities should be in the same range of magnitude, 
as we shall see in the next section. This comparison suggests, therefore, 
that the principal source of difficulty with the Debye theory as applied 
to polar media arises from failure to take account of the dielectric prop- 
erties of the molecules rather than from neglect of their interactions. 

The connection between (95) and (70), the latter of which embodies 
the Onsager theory for a one-component medium, is not quite so clear, 
though it is no less real. It may best be seen when we compare the limiting 
forms assumed by these equations for strongly polar media where D > n’ 
and therefore p2/3kT >> ao. These may be written as 


aD ey Arno” 


ae = ET (Onsager) (98) 
2D _, 4xn u-p\ | u-wu . 
So arr ( + zip = 4rn On (Kirkwood) (99) 


Taken as they stand, (98) and (99) imply that 
Loe (n?+2)? , 
ve 9 td 


0 


with n the internal index of refraction of a molecule. In the case of water, 
if we assign to n the macroscopic value of the index of refraction (1.33) 
we find 

1 = 1.560? 


Thus wo, the quantity in which we are generally interested, may be 
expected to be less than u- ¥ by something like 25%. This would mean 
that, if we used the simple modification of the Debye theory first intro- 
duced (40), our calculated moments would be expected to be high by 
about that amount. All these theories are somewhat arbitrary and artifi- 
cial, however, and it is necessary to proceed carefully and empirically.” 


12 It is possible to show that if, in the Kirkwood treatment, the radius of the sphere 
surrounding the central molecule in which the dielectric constant differs from its 
macroscopic value were reduced to the radius of a molecule, the theory would become 
equivalent to the Onsager theory. In that case, of course, @ would become the same 
as uw. We have seen that the Kirkwood theory gives the same result as the simpler 
treatment which leads to (40) except for the difference between Ho” and wu: wu. It follows, 
therefore, that the effect of taking account of the reaction field in the Onsager theory 
is represented by the difference between yo? and p?. 
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In the case of solutions or, more generally, systems of several compo- 
nents, equations (90) and (91) hold for each kind of molecule present. 
Therefore, if we carry through the calculations, equation (95) becomes 


(D — ew Fle » = a (co + “| (100) 








which shows that the Kirkwood polarizabilities are additive. This equa- 
tion is the full expression of the Kirkwood theory for the general case of 
systems of several components. The situation here is much simpler than 
in the Onsager theory where no explicit equation corresponding to (100) 
is easily given (see equation 78). 

In the case of highly polar systems, equation (100) passes over into 
the limiting form, which is a generalization of (99). 


= y 4 ‘i 
oF > Nk (ao + HB) = ed »: Nk (4B) (101) 


k k 


II2 








2D 
9 
The corresponding equation of the Onsager theory may be written in the 


form 
2 B. 2 
ae acd a 1 


In closing this section, it is appropriate to call attention to another, 
more complete and more abstract approach to the problem of the dielec- 
tric constant, based on concepts of quantum theory, which has been given 
by van Vleck (1937). Unfortunately, the equations, though rigorous, can- 
not be solved to give much information about actual situations, but they 
do show (and this is significant) that the generalized Clausius-Mossotti 
relation must break down and the “4nI/3 catastrophe”’ thereby be 
avoided in highly polar media. This is in accord, as far as it goes, with 
the more limited treatments of Onsager and Kirkwood and all] that we 
know from experience, ; 


Polar Liquids and Dipolar lons 


We have already referred to the empirical relation obtained by cor- 
relating the dielectric constant of a large number of polar liquids with the 
total volume polarizability calculated according to the Debye definition 
(16) from known values of the index of refraction, density, and electric 
moment as measured under ideal conditions (i.e., in the vapor state or in 
dilute solution in nonpolar solvents). Apart from certain exceptional cases. 
involving molecules like water and the alcohols, which are commonly 
thought to be Strongly associated owing to hydrogen bonding and which 
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exhibit various other abnormalities of behavior, the data show that for 
liquids of dielectric constant greater than 5 the volume polarizability is 
very roughly linear in the dielectric constant and is given empirically by 


eee FS et 
8.5 





(103) 


The numerical constant 8.5 is subject to considerable uncertainty, how- 
ever, owing to scatter of the data. For large values of D, characteristic 
of strongly polar solutions, (103) passes over into the limiting form 

D 
This corresponds to the limiting equation (99) of the Kirkwood theory, 


which may be written 
2 D 


where p is the volume polarizability defined in terms of u- p. In Fig. 10, 
we have plotted for comparison graphs of the three equations: (103), (95), 
which is the full equation of the Kirkwood theory, and (16), which em- 
bodies the classical Debye theory. It will be noted that (95) rapidly 
approaches the asymptote p = (2D — 1)/9 which cuts the abscissa axis 
at D = 14 just as the empirical equation (103) extrapolates back to 
D = —1 at p = 0. Both points (D = 4 and D = —1) have, of course, 
no physical meaning, and the corresponding equations are of significance 
only for values of D greater than about 5. 

The empirical relation (103), (or 104) will be seen to accord well with 
the predictions of the Kirkwood theory when it is recalled that u-@ is 
always greater than yo?. Indeed (103) provides the basis for a clearer 
appreciation of the significance of yu: g, the fundamental quantity of the 
Kirkwood theory. As a first approximation we may assume the ratio of 
uo? to uw: @ to be constant from one substance to another, apart from a few 
highly unusual substances, such as water. Then if we neglect a» in com- 
parison with po? (and, a fortior?, uw - @), which is justifiable in the case of 
strongly polar liquids, division of (104) and (105) gives, for the absolute 
value of po, 


ie = ya = 0.73 Ve 8 (106) 


This means that the moment of a substance in the gas phase or in dilute 
solution in a nonpolar solvent should be about three-fourths the value of 
./u- p calculated by the Kirkwood theory, or, what amounts to the same 
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thing, the value of the moment calculated by the first proposed modifica- 
tion of the Debye theory, from data on strongly polar media. This agrees 
with deductions drawn in the last section in the course of a comparison 
of the Onsager and Kirkwood theories. It is an important conclusion 
which will serve as a guide in the future interpretation of results on the 
dielectric properties of polar liquids and solutions. 
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Fic. 10. The relation between the dielectric constants of certain liquids and the 
polarization (p) of the same substances in the vapor state. The three solid lines repre- 
sent the calculated relations between D and p according to the equations of Debye, 
Wyman and Kirkwood. Each circle shows the experimental values of D and p for a 
particular molecule. The numbered circles are as follows: 1, water; 2, formic acid; 3, 
epichlorohydrin; 4, propyl alcohol; 5, s-butyl alcohol; 6, t-butyl alcohol; 7, amyl 
alcohol; 8, benzyl alcohol; 9, paraldehyde; 10, furfuraldehyde; 11, nitrosodimethyl- 
amine. For identification of the other substances represented in the figure, see Wyman 
(1936a). 


Of course, if we are interested in the highest accuracy, we must expect 
the ratio of o?/u- u to vary somewhat from one medium to another, 
for u- p, involving the interaction of a molecule and its neighbors, will be 
dependent on the special circumstances of each case. In terms of the 
Onsager theory (equation 70 or 71) this variation may be attributed to 
differences in the effective internal index of refraction of the molecules, 
It will be seen from (71) that the constant 8.5 of equation (104) corre- 
sponds to 


(n? + 2)? = 17 


or n = 1.45. But in general it is preferable to analyze the data on the 
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basis of the Kirkwood theory in terms of u- @, without raising the issue 
of the exact relation between this and po’. 

The quantity u - @ represents a statistical concept. In order to estimate 
it, Kirkwood has proposed an approximation in which it is given by 


usd = po(1 + z cos ¥) (107) 


Here z is the number of neighbor molecules in the region around a given 
molecule within which, from the point of view of an observer stationed 
at the molecule, the effective dielectric constant deviates significantly 
from its macroscopic value. On the other hand cos ¥ is the average value 
of the cosine of the angle between the dipole moments of any pair of 
neighbor molecules in the region. Kirkwood has used this relation to 
calculate the value of u-p for water on the basis of the extensive in- 
formation on the structure of that liquid. (See Chapter 2.) From the value 
so obtained he arrives, by means of equation (99), at a figure for the 
dielectric constant which agrees quite well with the experimental value 
at 25°. It may be remarked that the calculation is very sensitive to small 
differences in the exact assumptions relating to the structure of the liquid. 
Water is a rather special case. Kirkwood assumes that each water mole- 
cule is coordinated with four nearest neighbors (z = 4) according to the 
arrangement portrayed in Chapter 2, Fig. 3. Beyond the nearest neigh- 
bors, he takes the water as a continuous medium, characterized by its 
macroscopic dielectric constant. His results are as follows: 


Tue D1reLEcTRIC CONSTANT OF WATER AT 25° 
(Kirkwood’s calculations) 











Assumed 
O# bond angle Ho cos Y w- B/p0? Deato Dom 
90° 1.88 0.50 AOD 82 
100° 1.88 0.41 o700 67 78.54 
109° 28’ 1.88 sas 2.91 Do: 
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DIELECTRIC CONSTANTS AND DieoLE MoMENTS OF 
DrpeotaR Ions IN SOLUTION 


We turn now to a consideration of the dielectric properties of dipolar 
‘ons in solution. This is a large subject, and the study of it has been reveal- 
ing not only in respect to the electrical properties of the dipolar ions 
themselves, but also in relation to the theory of the dielectric constant. 
Indeed to a considerable degree the theoretical considerations given in 
preceding sections were provoked by the extensive and suggestive body 
of data on the dielectric behavior of dipolar ions, notably the amino acids 
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and their derivatives, in solution. It is no accident, but indeed accords 
with their own intensely polar structure, that these substances are vir- 
tually insoluble in organic, and particularly in nonpolar, solvents, but 
that they dissolve readily in water and salt solutions. For this reason 
most of what we know about their dielectric behavior relates to aqueous 
solutions. We turn first to the case of glycine. 

Glycine has been studied in water solution up to a concentration of 
over 2.5 moles per liter, which is not far from the limit of its solubility. 
The dielectric constant increases rapidly and linearly with the concen- 
tration of the amino acid, reaching a value of about 135 at a concentra- 
tion of 2.5 moles per liter at 25°, and is given (at 25°) by 


D = 78.54 + 22.58C 


where C is concentration in moles per liter. 

The mean departure (regardless of sign) of the experimental points 
from the values calculated from this linear relation is, in the most reliable 
experiment, no more than 0.3% and is unsystematic. The great increase 
of the dielectric constant with concentration reflects the extremely large 
moment of glycine as a dipolar ion, and the linearity of the relationship 
represents the proportionality between dielectric constant and polarizabil- 
ity characteristic of strongly polar media. 

Essentially the same behavior is shown by other a-amino acids. Not 
only do they all display the same linear increase of dielectric constant with 
concentration, but the numerical value of the slope of the curve, dD/dC, 
is very nearly the same for all. Thus, for example, in the case of a-amino- 
butyric acid in water at 25° the dielectric constant is given by 


D = 78.54 + 23.53C 


up to a concentration of 2.04 moles per liter, which is about the limit of 
its solubility, and the mean departure, regardless of sign, of the experi- 
mental points from this formula is less than 0.2 %. Since all the a-amino 
acids have virtually the same momem, the significant dipolar ionic 
configuration 
COO- 
ras 
R-CH 
Bx 
NH;+ 


being common to all, this means that the quantity dD/dC is a direct 
expression of the molar polarizability of the amino acid. This inescapable 
conclusion is borne out by the fact that other amino acids and dipolar 
ions of a given type, e.g., the B-amino acids, all show the same exact 
linearity between dielectric constant and concentration and are all char- 
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acterized by another common value of dD/dC, which is greater, the 
greater the separation of the charge groups in the amino acid. Moreover, 
for a given amino acid the effect on the dielectric constant at a given 
concentration is essentially independent of the nature of the solvent and 
its dielectric constant, as shown by the data given below in Table III 
on glycine. 

The quantity dD/dC, which shows itself to be such a direct reflection 
of the polarizability of the molecules, is known as the molar dielectric 
increment. It is usually designated in the literature by the small Greek 
letter 6. The significance of the dielectric increment and the reason for 
its close relation to the polarizability of the solute molecules is clear from 
the theoretical considerations of preceding sections and will no doubt 
have already suggested itself to the reader. If we multiply both numerator 
and denominator of Kirkwood’s equation (101) by Avogadro’s number, 
we obtain 


ae Y cePs (108) 
k 


in which the c’s denote concentrations in moles per unit volume and the 
P’s denote total molar polarizabilities defined in terms of u- (see equa- 
tion 97). For a two-component solution, this becomes 


26D = OP; a CoP’ s (109) 


It should be realized that c,; and c. are not independent of one another 
but are connected by the relation 


C1V, + CoVo = (110) 


where the V’s are the molar volumes, partial or apparent. If we assume 
that the V’s are independent of the concentration, thereby identifying 
the apparent and partial volumes, and also treat the P’s as constant, it 
follows from these two equations that 





2dD _ dey _ nails 
Ci coe a ie ig (111) 


If we associate subscript 2 with the solute and subscript 1 with the 
solvent, dD/dc, becomes the same as the dielectric increment except for 
a small complication involving units. The P’s of course have the dimen- 
sions of volume, and it is universal practice to express them in cubic 
centimeters. This means that c. in (111) represents moles per cubic 
centimeter. The dielectric increment, on the other hand, is always ex- 
pressed in terms of concentration in moles per liter (C), which is 1000 
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times as great. By taking account of this, and introducing 6 as the symbol 
for the dielectric increment into (111), we obtain 


2X 10008 __ » _ PiV» 
9 ies Ve 


In this expression P;/V, is simply the volume polarizability of the pure 
solvent, which is given by p; = (26)D,, D, being the dielectric constant 
of the solvent. Consequently, as a final result we have 


P, = 26(10006 + D,V2) (112) 


The same procedure applied to the Onsager equation (102) yields the 
slightly more involved expression 


ary (10006 + D,V2) (113) 


(P2 — Po) = (ny 


It should be borne in mind that P» in (112) is defined as 


+ aT 
Ps = g tN («as + HB) 





and P2 — Peo in (113) is 
Po — Po = 4rNuo0? 


where p29 is the ideal moment of the molecule in the vapor phase. For 
our purposes it is better to use (112), expressing our results in terms of 
ua, and from now on we shall do so. Equations (112) and (113), though 
derived for a two-component system, are, of course, applicable to a sys- 
tem in which the solvent is itself a solution, provided its composition is 
held constant. This is self-evident but could, if it were desired, be jus- 
tified by the application of the procedure given above to this more general 
case. : 

For such highly polar substances as dipolar ions, the dominating 
term on the right in either (112) or (113) is 10008. Thus in the case 
of glycine in aqueous solution D,V» is only about 3500, as compared 
with 10006 = 22,580, as we shall see below. This helps explain the very 
precisely linear increase of dielectric constant with concentration exhib- 
ited by these substances in solution, for changes in the molar volumes 
can only affect the term D,V.. (Actually, the partial molar volumes are 
found to be only slightly dependent on concentration.) It also explains 
the nearly identical values of the dielectric increments of amino acids 
of a given type, which, of course, have the same moments. Likewise, it 
accounts for the fact that the dielectric increment of a given amino acid 
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is extremely insensitive to changes in the dielectric constant of the sol- 
vent, for a change of solvent can directly affect the dielectric increment 
only through the term D,V>2. In short, equations (112) and (113) imme- 
diately render intelligible the whole remarkably simple and revealing 
behavior of the dielectric constant of dipolar ions in solution. 

We now apply (112) to calculate the value of u - u for glycine in water 
on the basis of the data given above. The first step is to obtain the total 
polarizability, P. If we take the molar volume, V, as 43.5 cc, we obtain 
from the value of 6 = 22.58 

P = 5790 ce 


To pass from this to u- i we may employ an equation analogous to (25), 
writing it as 


/u- a = 0.0127 V/(P — Po)T Debye units (114) 


This is justified by the fact that the definition of P in the Kirkwood 
theory is the exact counterpart of that in the Debye theory, u- wp re- 
placing o?. For Py we may use the value of the optical polarizability of 
glycine ethyl ester, which is 25.73 cc, though this is really not large enough 
to warrant consideration. The result is then 


/u- i = 16.7 Debye units 
As we have said, the value yo, the ideal moment which the molecule would 
have in the absence of its neighbors, may be presumed to be about 75% 


TABLE III 
POLARIZABILITIES AND MoMENTS OF GLYCINE AT 25° 
(Molecular weight 75, Po = 26 cc) 





Concentration Partial molal 
Solvent D* range studied p volume P Vue 

60% ethyl alcohol 47 .88 0-0.133 20.4 42.6 5,000 15.5 
40% ethyl alcohol 59.69 0-0 .470 AV A Ad 5,340 16.0 
20% ethyl alcohol 69.96 0-1 .27 22.55 44.6 5,700 16.5 
Water 78.54 0-2.5 22.58 44.3 5,790 16.7 
2.5 M urea 84.35 0-2.17 22.3 46.1 5,800 16.7 
5.0 M urea 90.60 0-2 .45 22.6 46.5 5,960 16.9 
0.590 M a-aminobutyric 

acid 92.30 0-2.40 21.9 45.2 5,790 16.7 
1.198 M a-aminobutyric 

acid 106.75 0-2 .30 21.0 46.4 5,750 16.6 
1.826 M a-aminobutyric 

acid 121.5 0-2 .20 20.6 46.6 5,840 16.7 


* D denotes the dielectric constant of the solvent, without added glycine. 
For references, see J. Wyman, Chem. Revs. 19, 213 (1936). 
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TABLE IV 
POLARIZABILITIES AND MOMENTS OF REPRESENTATIVE DrpoLar Ions ‘ 
(Unless otherwise specificed all results are from data on aqueous solutions at 25°. 
In calculating the moments optical polarizabilities have been neglected.) 








Partial Vu-u 
molal Debye 

Substance 5 volume P units 
Glycine 22.6 43.5 5,790 16.7 
a-Alanine 23.3 60.6 6,200 17.2 
a-Aminobutyric acid 23.5 76.3 6,560 vce 
a-Aminovaleric acid 22.6 92.7 6,650 17.9 
6-Alanine 34.8 58.9 8,760 20.6 
6-Aminobutyric acid 34.2 76.4 8,950 20.8 
y-Aminobutyric acid 51.0 (76.4) 12,600 24.6 
y-Aminovaleric acid 54.8 90.0 13,700 25.6 
6-Aminovaleric acid 63 (90) 15,700 27.5 
e-Aminocaproic acid 75 105 18 ,500 29.8 
¢-Aminoheptylic acid 87 (116) 21,400 32.1 
L-Glutamic acid 26 (90) 7,350 18.8 
L-Arginine 62 (78) 15,200 27.1 
Creatine 32.2 87 8 ,660 20.4 
Acetylhistidine 62 134 16,100 27.8 
Glycine dipeptide (pl 77 17,100 28.6 
Glycine tripeptide 120 115 28 ,700 37.2 
Glycine tetrapeptide 159 151 38 ,000 42.6 
Glycine pentapeptide 215 190 51,100 49.5 
Glycine hexapeptide 234 (231) 56,100 52.0 
Glycine heptapeptide in 5.14 M urea, 

D = 91.36 290 217 68 , 900 57.8 
Glycylphenylalanine 70.4 155 18 , 400 29.7 
L-Leucylglycylglycine 120.4 178 29,800 37.8 
Lysylglutamic acid 345 173 79,600 61.9 
e-e’- Diamino-di(a-thio-n-caproic acid) 131 227 33,100 39.8 
e-e’- Diguanido-di (a-thio-n-caproic acid) 151 (300) 33,100 43.1 
Cystinyldiglycine 139 194 34,300 40.6 
Glycine betaine 18.2 98 5,750 16.6 
é-Aminopentadecylic acid betaine at ‘ 

(0, D. = 64 220 (250) 52,500 54.3 
7-Aminoheptadecylic acid betaine at 

80°, D = 61 190 (280) 46 ,000 51.3 
o-Benzbetaine 18.7 147 6,710 18.0 
m-Benzbetaine 48.4 145 13,300 25.3 
p-Benzbetaine 72.4 141 18,500 29.8 
Horse hemoglobin, M.W, 67,000 22,100 49,100 5.8 X 108 2 
Serum mercaptalbumin, M.W. 69,000 60 , 000 50 , 500 12.1 & 108 > 
8-Lactoglobulin, 25°, M.W, 40,000 60 ,000 30 ,000 13.9 X 108 x 
Egg albumin, M.W. 44,000 4,400 33 ,000 1.5 X 108 ? 


For references, see J. Wyman (1936b); J. L, Oncley, Chem. Revs. 30, 433 (1942): 
and E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall (1943), Chapter 22, The figure for serum mercapt- 
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of this, or uo = 12.5. These figures for +/u- g and yo may both be com- 
pared with the estimate 4 = 15 derived in Chapter 5 from the effect of 
ionic strength on solubility and with the value yu) = 14.0 which may be 
estimated from structural considerations. It is of interest to see that the 
figures 16.7 for ~/u- u and 15 for u imply that @ = 19.3, if @ and wu are 
assumed to be parallel. 

Table III summarizes the results of similar calculations applied to 
the large body of data on glycine in a variety of mixed solvents covering 
a range of dielectric constant from 48 to 122 in all of which the dielectric 
increment remains about the same, as mentioned earlier. The striking 
feature of the results is the essential constancy of the polarizability and 
of ~/u-@, which is even greater than that of the dielectric increment, 
variation in the latter tending to be compensated by changes in D2Vj, 
except in the case of 40 and 60% ethanol. The drop of polarizability in 
these two solvents—the solvents of lowest dielectric constant among 
those employed—is probably real and represents a difference in the inter- 
action between the amino acid and its neighbor molecule rather than a 
change in the intrinsic moment of the amino acid. Even in 60% ethanol 
the concentration ratio of the dipolar ionic to the undissociated form of 
glycine 

(tH3N-CH2-COO-)/(H:N:CH:2:COOH) 


is very large indeed (see Chapters 8 and 9, and the discussion in Chapter 
4 of Cohn and Edsall, 1943). It should be realized that in solution the 
value of u-@ is a quantity which does not depend exclusively on the 
properties of the solute molecules but involves also their interaction with 
the molecules of the solvent. 

Table IV gives a survey of data of the dielectric increments, polariz- 
abilities, and moments of a variety of representative dipolar ions in 
aqueous solution, all calculated on the basis of equation (112). The imme- 
diately striking feature of this table is the size of the polarizabilities and 
moments. Of course, it should be understood that these are calculated in 
accordance with the Kirkwood definition and that the ideal moments 
(uo) are certainly somewhat smaller than the values of ~/u- @ given in 
the table, but, even allowing for this, the magnitude of the results goes 








albumin is from H. M. Dintzis, thesis, Harvard University (1952). We are indebted 
to Prof. J. L. Oncley for making this thesis available to us, and for valuable discussions. 

* Values for proteins could be calculated from the given P values by equation 
(114), but we have refrained from recording them, since the interpretation of the 
observed dielectric increments in terms of permanent electric moments is uncertain 
for molecules containing many acid and basic groups, which take up and give off pro- 
tons rapidly near the isoelectric point. See the discussion of dielectric dispersion in 
Volume II. 
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far to satisfy human cravings for large numbers. The near identity of the 
moments of dipolar ions of a given type is impressive, although it is 
curious that the effect of the second term in equation (112) is actually to 
increase slightly, rather than to diminish, the differences between the 
amino acids (compare, for example, the results on glycine and a-amino- 
valeric acid). Glycylphenylalanine is close to the other dipeptide listed, 
glycylglycine. Likewise, leucylglycylglycine is close to triglycine. The 
very close similarity between glycine (+H;N-CH2-COO-) and glycine 
betaine ((H3C)sN+-CH2-COO-), in which the three hydrogens attached 
to the nitrogen atom are replaced by three methyl groups, corresponds 
with the prediction of valence theory that in each case the positive charge 
will be effectively located on the nitrogen atom. The parallelism in the 
behavior of the three dichlorobenzenes and the three benzbetaines 
(COO-):CeHs-N(CHs)3+ is significant, but it should be realized that in 
the former case the results stem from an orientational effect involving 
polar groups, and in the latter case from a distance effect involving 
charged groups. 

At an early stage in the study of dipolar ions attention was called to 
a significant relation involving the dielectric increment which shows up 
in each of the two homologous series, that comprising the aliphatic amino 
acids and that comprising the glycine peptides. In each series the dielec- 
tric increment gives a good straight line when plotted against the length 
of the chain separating the charged groups in the molecule—i.e., in the 
case of the amino acids against the number of carbon atoms between the 
amino and carboxyl groups, and in the case of the peptides against the 
number of glycine units present. Both lines extrapolate back to zero at 
or near a point corresponding to zero length of the chain. Now we have 
seen that the dielectric increment is essentially proportional to the 
square of the dipole moment. At the same time, the moment itself is 
proportional to the distance between the charged groups. Consequently 
the observed relation implies that in each series the mean square value 
of the moment, or in other words the mean square distance between the 
charged groups, is proportional to the length of the intervening chain. 
This is essentially just what would be predicted on statistical grounds on 
the basis of free rotation. The problem of the mean square length of a 
molecular chain of identical atoms in which there is free rotation about 
the various valence bonds has been dealt with independently by Werner 
Kuhn and by Eyring (see for instance, Flory, 1953), By neglecting steric 
interference and any stabilizing interaction energy between different parts 
of the chain, Eyring obtains the result: 


@ = [in + 2(n — 1) e080 + 2(n — 2) cos? 6+ + = + + ogni é] 
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where, when d? is the mean square distance between the centers of the 
terminal atoms of the chain, / is the distance between the centers of adja- 
cent atoms of the chain, 6 is the supplement of the valence angle, and n 
is one less than the total number of atoms in the chain. The series on the 
right may be summed to obtain the alternative equation: 


Te n(1 + cos 6) _ (1 — cos” 6) P 
= ( 1 — cos 0 pie (1 — cos 6)? Loa! 


which for large values of n reduces to 


a = ni? =) (n— «o) (116) 


1 — cos @ 


This is the same as the expression given by Kuhn on the basis of the same 
assumptions. 

We have calculated the molar polarizabilities of the aliphatic amino 
acids and of the glycine peptides from the data in Table IV by equation 
(112) and compared them with the corresponding theoretical polariz- 
abilities calculated on the assumption of unrestricted free rotation about 
the various valence bonds of each molecule, employing (115). Values for 
the a-, B-, y-, and 5-amino acids were obtained by direct calculation on the 
following assumptions: the carbon-to-carbon distance is 1.54 A; the 
carbon-to-nitrogen distance! is 1.40 A; the positive charge of the dipolar 
ion is located at the center of the nitrogen atom; the negative charge, 
as a result of resonance, is effectively located midway between the two 
oxygen atoms of the ionized carboxyl group and at a distance 2.14 A 
from the a-carbon atom on the line joining that atom to the carboxyl 
carbon atom; the valence angle is the tetrahedral angle (cos @ = —J4). 
Other values were calculated from equation (115), again taking the va- 
lence angle as equal to the tetrahedral angle, treating the nitrogen atom 
like a carbon atom, and considering the negative charge of the carboxyl 
group as if it were located at the carboxyl carbon atom. (The errors of 
these two assumptions tend to cancel one another and in any case have 
only an insignificant effect in the longer chain molecules.) 

Both the data representing the glycine peptides and those represent- 
ing the aliphatic amino acids show an almost perfect correlation between 
the measured polarizabilities and those reckoned from the mean square 
distance between the charged groups on the assumption of free rotation. 
In each case the points lie on a straight line which passes through the 


ia The use of the more recent and more accurate value 1.47 for the C—N distance 


would hardly alter the results. 
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origin. In the case of the glycine peptides the slope of the line corresponds 
to 
P 4; (dielectric) ot DAw 16 
Prac (free rotation) 40 : 


If we assume that the value of P calculated on the assumption of free 
rotation corresponds to the square of the dipole moment yuo, and that 
obtained from the dielectric measurements corresponds to u- p, then it 
follows that Ne 

wo = 0.79 Vu-b 


In the case of the aliphatic amino acids the relation is found to be: 


P38 to 
Be aye 


wo =~ 0.81 VYu-t 


When we consider the simplifications employed in calculating the theoret- 
ical polarizabilities, either one of these two values may be considered to 
be in agreement with the conclusion reached in earlier parts of the discus- 
sion that for polar liquids generally we may expect uo to be about 75% of 
/u-a. As a refinement the slight discrepancy between the values for 
the amino acids and those for the peptides might be ascribed to the fact 
that in calculating the theoretical polarizabilities of the peptides no ac- 
count was taken of the contributions to the moments due to the peptide 
linkages. If we assumed that the effect of each such polar linkage was to 
contribute 3.5% to the net moment of the two adjacent amino acid 
residues, the two curves would be brought to coincide. This would corre- 
spond to a net vector contribution of about 0.8 Debye unit to the moment 
of a peptide by each peptide bond present in the peptide. This is consider- 
ably smaller than the inherent moment of the peptide bond, but the 
orientation of the latter is almost certainly not parallel to that of the 
molecule as a whole. An additional important factor is that the C—-N 
bond of the (O==-C—NH—,) group in the peptides has a large amount of 
double-bond character, as we have already seen in Chapter 3. Hence 
there can be little or no free rotation around this bond, and this factor 
will certainly tend to increase the most probable end-to-end distance 
(d*) between the positive and negative charges at the ends of the peptide 
chains. 

The results do not, of course, require that there is actual free rotation 
about all the bonds in the molecules. It may well be, as Mizushima has 
suggested on the basis of a study of infrared and Raman spectra, that 
there is a stabilization of the molecules in certain preferred configurations, 


which gives 
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but the conclusion to which we are led is that the statistical result of this 
effect must be essentially equivalent to free rotation. Another closely 
related point is that there may be a tendency for the molecule, in the 
course of free rotation, to remain longer in configurations in which the 
oppositely charged groups are close to one another. If this were so, it 
would account for the fact that the ratio uo/+~/ ued as deduced in the 
preceding paragraph is slightly greater than what would be expected 
from data on pure liquids; but the effect appears to be small, and it would 
seem that we may be fairly confident in taking the intrinsic moment of a 
molecule as being close to 0.75 times that calculated as ~/u - p.14 Indeed 
such values are probably as close to the mark as is meaningful when we 
recall the fundamental nature of the concepts involved. 


TABLE V 
MoMENTS FROM DIELECTRIC INCREMENTS COMPARED WITH VALUES CALCULATED 
FROM FREE ROTATION 





Substance Ho Vue‘ po/ Vue 
Lysylglutamic acid 47.9 61.9 Osta 
&Aminopentadecylic acid betaine 39.5 54 0.73 
ax-Aminoheptadecylic acid betaine 42.1 61.3 0.82 
Cystinyldiglycine “Bhp: 40.6 0.78 
Diglycyleystine 31.8 40.6 0.78 
Cystinyldidiglycine 40.9 53.7 0.76 
e,e'- Diamino-di(a-thio-n-caproic acid) Blake! 39.8 0.88 
e,e’- Diguanido-di(a-thio-n-caproic acid) 38 .2 43.1 0.89 


lA ln a Ri A a a A eS at 

For references, see J. P. Greenstein and J. Wyman, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 58, 463 
(1936); J. P. Greenstein, J. Wyman, and E. J. Cohn, ibid. 57, 637 (1935); 
J. P. Greenstein, F. W. Klemperer, and J. Wyman, J. Biol. Chem. 125, 515 (1938) ; 129, 
681 (1939). For a general compilation of data, see E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall (1943), 
pp. 146-147. 


In view of what has just been said, it is of interest to compare the 
moments of various other peptides, as calculated on the assumption of 
free rotation, with the observed values of u- @. This is done in Table V 
(see Wyman, 1939). Except for the last two entries in the table the results 
of the comparison accord with the results of the calculations on the sim- 
pler straight-chain compounds, according to which po/(u * #) is near 0.75. 


14 Werner Kuhn has made a calculation of the effect of the electrostatic interaction 
of the charged groups on the mean square distance between them, assuming otherwise 
unhindered rotation. His results, in the light of the foregoing discussion, are almost 
certainly too small. Thus, according to them, the moment of tetraglycine should be 
only 24, as compared with the value wo = 32 which is three-fourths the value of 
/u-p given in Table IV. 
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Finally, the extremely large polarizabilities of the proteins listed in 
Table IV deserve comparison with those of the amino acids. Even in the 
ease of hemoglobin, the least polar, the polarizability, 5.8 XK 10° cc, is 
about five times as great as the estimated value of 1.2 & 10° ce which it 
would have if it were a simple glycine peptide of the same molecular 
weight and fitted into the series of glycine peptides studied. The inter- 
pretation of the polarizabilities and moments of proteins, which, of course, 
unlike the glycine peptides, contain a large number of ionizable groups, 
will be discussed in Volume II. 


Methods of Measuring Dielectric Constant 


In order to connect the subject of this chapter more closely with 
experience it seems desirable to indicate in very general terms something 
of the nature of the operations by which the dielectric constant can 
actually be measured. These fall into two major categories, one involving 
determinations of the mechanical force between charged bodies, and the 
other involving the determination of electrical capacity. The second of 
these is the more important, but the first is perhaps conceptually simpler 
and we accordingly begin with it. 

Conceptually, an ideal way to measure the dielectric constant of a 
medium would be to measure the force between two point charges im- 
mersed in the medium. From a knowledge of the magnitude and separa- 
tion of the charges, the dielectric constant would follow at once from 
Coulomb’s law. Actually such a procedure is not very practical. For one 
thing point charges are an abstraction, and for another thing it would be 
difficult to determine their absolute magnitude. To be sure we might 
employ small charges widely separated and compare the force between 
them first in a vacuum and second in the dielectric, but there would be 
the danger that the charges might change or leak away during the course 
of the operation, and in any case the measured force would be small. 

An equivalent procedure which avoids the objections just mentioned 
is to measure the mechanical attraction between the plates of a condenser 
maintained at a given difference of potential by connecting it with the 
poles of a battery, first with the condenser empty and second with the 
condenser filled with (or immersed in) the medium in question. In this 
way, the forces may be made much bigger, and the problem of leakage 
of charge is eliminated even in a medium of appreciable conductivity. 
It is known from the principles of electrostatics that the energy density 
(energy per unit volume) stored at any point in an electric field is given 
by E?D/8z, E being the electric intensity at the point. From this it fol- 
lows at once that, if the plates of the condenser are maintained at a fixed 
difference of potential (which everywhere determines FE) the force be- 
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tween them is proportional to the dielectric constant of the surrounding 
medium.'® For the condenser one may make use of the plates of a quad- 
rant electrometer. Then the force between the plates, measured by the 
torsion on the suspension wire, is proportional to the dielectric constant 
of the medium surrounding the plates. This method of measuring the 
dielectric constant is known as the electrometer method. It is not quite 
so accurate as some other methods, but it is particularly useful in the case 
of conducting media. 

A closely related method is the so-called ellipsoid method, which de- 
pends on the measurement of the torque acting on a conducting ellipsoid 
suspended in an electric field. This likewise has proved useful in the study 
of conducting media. 

Measurements of the other category, involving determinations of 
capacity, depend on the fact that the capacity of a condenser is propor- 
tional to the dielectric constant of the medium with which it is filled or 
in which it is immersed. Nearly all measurements of this kind make use 
of alternating currents. To understand them, it is necessary to understand 
the concept of electrical impedance, which is a generalization of the con- 
cept of resistance that is fundamental to calculations involving alternat- 
ing currents. A perfect condenser, of course, presents an infinite resistance 
to a direct voltage. Except for a momentary transient effect, involving 
the charging of the condenser to its equilibrium state, there is no flow of 
current into the condenser after application of the voltage. If, however, 
the voltage is made to alternate with sufficient speed, there will be a 
constant alternation of current flowing into and out of the condenser. 
There is a similar effect involving an inductance. For a steady voltage 
the inductance offers no resistance beyond the ordinary Ohm’s law resist- 
ance of its wire to the flow of current. For an alternating current, however, 
there is at any moment a back voltage proportional to the instantaneous 


15 This follows from the principle that the mechanical force in any direction is 
equal to the rate of change of the total energy of the system with a displacement in 
that direction. It is instructive to consider the case of a parallel plate condenser. By 
Gauss’s law, the field between the plates of the condenser is uniform and given by 
4xQ)/A = DE, where A is the area of the plates and Q is their charge. If l is the dis- 
tance between the plates, the work of moving a charge dQ from one plate to the other 
in the direction opposite to E (i.e., so as to increase EZ) is Hl dQ. The total work of 
charging the condenser is therefore 


Q 27rQ?l AIDE? 
fp mag = ff, 4nQ 1 dQ = a) a: 








AD AD Sir 


The volume between the plates of the condenser is Al, and the energy per unit volume 
is therefore DE?/8r. The force of attraction between the plates is given by the rate of 
decrease of the total energy with | or ADE?/8x and is proportional to D. 
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rate of change of the current, the inductance acting to resist the alterna- 
tion of the current. In each case, the ‘‘resistance”’ of the element, whether 
capacitance or inductance, to the alternating current is known as its 
impedance. 

Let us reckon the impedance for each of these two circuit elements 
just mentioned, starting with the inductance. The voltage drop, V, pro- 
duced by a current, J, flowing though an inductance, L, is given by 


where ¢ denotes time. This voltage acts to oppose the current when the 
latter is increasing. Suppose that the current has the form of a simple 
harmonic oscillation: 


I = Iysin wt (118) 
where the period of alternation is given by 


ee (119) 


Ww 


Then it follows at once from (117) that 
V = oh I, cos wt = why sin (. + 5) 


It will be seen that the effect of the inductance is to produce a voltage 
drop whose magnitude, wL/, is proportional to the current flowing, but 
which is out of phase with it, in fact leading it by the angle 7/2. 

If it were not for the complication involving the phase difference, we 
could simply regard the inductance as being equivalent to a resistance 
wL. The phase shift, however, is an important feature of the effect. In 
order to include it, it is convenient to introduce complex quantities, 
which are of great utility in the discussion of all alternating current 
phenomena. Since e’ is mathematically equivalent to cos x +7sin 2, 
where 7 = ~/—1, we may write equation (118) in the form 


[= Te! 


with the understanding that J is to be identified with either the real or 
imaginary part of this complex expression. All the calculations may be 
carried through on this basis, provided in the end we make use of the 
real or imaginary part of the result. For the case in hand, we may write 


V = twh] = twh I pe! (120) 
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If we identify J with the imaginary part of [ye we see that this gives the 
equation arrived at above. (Similarly we might have identified J with the 
real part of J,e'. Then the effect of the inductance would have been the 
same.) The expression iw, which embodies the effect of the inductance 
both on the magnitude and on the phase of the voltage produced is known 
as its impedance, Z: 


Z = iol (121) 


It will be seen that the effect of multiplying a complex quantity e’ by z 
is to produce an advance of phase of 7/2, so that 


V = tohetot = wLeilettor2 (122) 


The expression for the impedance of a capacity may be derived in an 
analogous way. The voltage between the plates of a condenser, which 
opposes any further increase of charge, is given by V = Q/C, where C 
is the capacity and Q is the charge of the condenser. When differentiated 
with respect to time this gives 


a Cd 


dV _1daQ_1 

es 
where J is the current flowing into the condenser in opposition to the 
voltage, V. If as before we write J = Ie‘, this gives 


av 


Fetes: (123) 


The condenser acts like a resistance equal to 1/wC and at the same time 
produces a retardation of phase 7/2 in the voltage drop produced by a 
current flowing into it. 

The quantities wl and 1/wC of equations (121) and (123) are known as 
the impedance amplitudes, in the one case of the inductance, L, and in the 
other case of the capacitance, C. It will be seen that, as the frequency of 
an alternating current decreases to zero, one of these (wl) goes to zero, 
as we know it should, and the other (1/wC) goes to infinity, also as we 
know it should. It is of interest to consider values of each of these quan- 
tities for several values of the frequency v = w/2z. In the case of the 
inductance the figures are for a coil having an inductance of 1 millihenry 
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such as is often used in radio sets, and in the case of the capacitance, for 
a l-microfarad condenser such as is also commonly used. 


IMPEDANCE (IN OHMS) OF A 1-MILLIHENRY INDUCTANCE AND A 1-MICROFARAD 
CONDENSER AS A FUNCTION OF FREQUENCY 


y wl 1/wC 
103 2r 2r - 103 
106 27 - 103 2a 


It should be realized that impedances are composed according to the 
same principles as ordinary resistances. This arises from the fact that 
they enter into the equations for the flow of current in a circuit network 
in exactly the same way as simple resistances. Thus the total impedance 
of two impedances in parallel is given by 

1 1 1 


ZG, (parallel) (124) 


and that of two impedances in series is given by 
Z=24,+2, (series) (125) 


For a circuit consisting of an inductance and capacitance in series we 
have from (125) 


z= i(ut = -) (126) 
wC 
It will be seen that this goes to zero for wl = 1/wC or 
are 127) 
cdla 2 tl 


The frequency given by this equation is known as the resonant frequency 
of the circuit, and it is seen to be proportional to 1/+/LC. For an applied 
voltage of this frequency the circuit offers no resistance beyond the 
ordinary ohmic resistance of its wires and the current tends to become 
infinite, corresponding to the phenomenon of resonance. Resonance pro- 
vides the basis for many of the most exact methods of measuring capaci- 
ties and dielectric constants. Suppose, for example, we make use of a 
circuit in which the condenser containing the unknown dielectric is in 
parallel with a variable calibrated air condenser, and that the two are 
in series with an inductance. So long as the circuit remains in resonance 
at a fixed frequency, the sum total of the capacity of the two condensers 
must be constant. By introducing and removing the condenser containing 
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the unknown dielectric and adjusting the variable air condenser to main- 
tain resonance it is possible, therefore, to measure the capacity of the 
former, and, consequently, to determine the dielectric constant of its 
contents directly. 

Another way to proceed is to measure the resonant frequency of a 
rigid circuit embedded in the medium of unknown dielectric constant. 
The capacity of the whole circuit, and consequently the square root of the 
resonant frequency, is proportional to the dielectric constant. From the 
ratio of this frequency to the resonant frequency of the same circuit in a 
vacuum, the dielectric constant, therefore, is at once obtained. Deter- 
minations of frequency can be made with great accuracy. 

It should be emphasized that no dielectric is a perfect insulator, as 
we pointed out earlier. All actual media possess some conductivity, and 
this will always be equivalent to a shunting resistance across the plates 
of a condenser in which they are present. It is important to see how this 
affects the impedance of the condenser. Let C be the capacity of the con- 
denser and r the magnitude of the equivalent shunting resistance. Then, 
since the impedance of the resistance is, of course, simply r, 


1_1_ 
Z fr z 
Mathematically this is equivalent to 
eet aG: 
a 1 + r2w?C? 
or 
2,24 '2 
fh = I Bis C e-? tan~! rwC (128) 


wO V1 + 712u?C? 
This shows that, when r— ~, 
Ten —1 

f ea ps \—2/2) 

a wC 4 wC 
This corresponds to the case of a perfect condenser. When, on the other 
hand, wl — 0, then Z— r. Under intermediate conditions, when rwC is 
finite, the effect of the shunting resistance, i.e., the conductivity of the 
dielectric, is to diminish the impedance amplitude of the condenser from 
the ideal value 1/wC which it would have in the absence of conductivity 
(r+ #) and to reduce the phase shift from its ideal value (—7/2). More- 
over, if we write (128) in the form 


a 


a 
VI + rw 


e tan~! (—rwC) 
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we see that as rwC diminishes the impedance of the circuit approaches 
more and more nearly that of a pure resistance, r, and the effect of the 
capacity becomes a smaller and smaller part of the total.!® The result is 
that the resonance peak is progressively flattened and the accuracy of the 
determination of the resonance frequency falls off. To avoid these con- 
fusing effects, it is necessary to make the measurements at a sufficiently 
high frequency to keep rwC large. This explains why so many dielectric 
constant measurements are made at high frequency. 

Instead of basing the measurement of capacity on resonance, it is 
also possible to make a direct determination of the impedance of the 
condenser by introducing it into one arm of a Wheatstone bridge in which 
the signal is an alternating current of suitable frequency. Of course, in 
order to balance the bridge, it is necessary to introduce at least one other 
complex impedance into the bridge. We need not go into the matter in 
detail beyond pointing out that the calculations involved are formally the 
same as those used in the case of a simple direct-current bridge, the only 
difference being that the pure resistances are replaced by complex im- 
pedances. The bridge method gives both the resistance and the capaci- 
tance of the condenser. It has proved one of the most effective means of 
determining dielectric constants, but like the resonance method it is sub- 
ject to difficulties when the medium has an appreciable conductivity. As 
the conductivity increases, the capacitance, which gives the dielectric con- 
stant, becomes a smaller and smaller part of the total quantity measured. 

It has been shown that conductivity is a significant factor in the 
measurement of the dielectric constant. It is desirable, therefore, to relate 
the equivalent shunting resistance of a condenser with the conductivity 
of the dielectric. If we consider a parallel plate condenser filled with a 
medium of given dielectric constant and conductivity y, the equivalent. 
shunting resistance will be given by 


T= 


l 
re (129) 
where / is the distance between the plates and A their area. At the same 
time the capacity is given by 

_ AD 
4rl 


The relation between r and y is obtained by eliminating A/l between 
these two equations. It is 


(130) 


D 
Tey (131) 


It can be shown (though we shall not do so here) that this relation is 





T= 


16 , : . . ’ , - > 
For the exponential approaches unity, and so likewise does 1/1 + rio? 
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quite general. It should be realized, however, that in equation (130) C 
is given in electrostatic units, one of which is equal to 9 X 10" practical 
units (farads). If C is expressed in farads, r in ohms, and y in ohms! emir. 
then equation (131) becomes 


D 
= 4ryC KX 9-101 (132) 





This result will be useful later on in discussions involving anomalous 
absorption and power losses in liquids containing large molecules. It may 
be remarked in anticipation of such discussions that it follows from what 
has been said that any effect which leads to a phase difference other than 
7/2 between the current and the resulting voltage developed in a con- 
denser will appear as a resistance effect. Thus, if large molecules lag be- 
hind the applied field in their orientation (state of polarization), the effect 
will show up in the measurements as a conductivity (resistance) effect. 
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Chapter 7 


Conductivity of Electrolytes 


Conductance and Resistance 


It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that the practice often 
adopted in discussions of electrostatics, according to which all substances 
are classified as either insulators or conductors, is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. All actual media have some degree of conductivity, though the 
difference between extreme cases, such as a gas on the one hand or a metal 
on the other, is enormous. The conductivity of any substance is measured, 
on the basis of Ohm’s law, by the current which it passes when subjected 
to an electric field. Let us consider a rectangular block (parallelepiped) 
of the substance and suppose that a pair of opposite faces is subjected to 
a potential difference, y, by connection with the poles of a battery. Then 
by Ohm’s law the current, 7, which flows through the block is given by 


r=t=1y (1) 


where F is the resistance of the block, and its reciprocal, I, is by defini- 
tion the conductance of the block. It is obvious that the two quantities 
FR and T depend not only on the intrinsic conductivity of the substance 
of which the block consists but also on its size and proportions. They 
may, however, be related very simply to other quantities not subject to 
this complication. It is found experimentally that I increases in propor- 
tion to the area, A, of the faces of the block, to which the potential 
difference is applied, and that it is inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance, d, between them. Therefore, it follows that 


d 
aay pel (2) 
and 
A 
ae it (3) 


where r and y are now quantities which depend only on the nature of the 

substance, either one being the reciprocal of the other. They are known 

respectively as the specific resistance and specific conductance of the 
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substance, and either one serves to characterize uniquely its power to 
conduct an electric current, under given conditions of temperature and 
pressure. They are to be identified with the resistance or conductivity of 
a unit cube of the substance. In what follows, we shall express the rela- 
tions involved primarily in terms of conductance rather than of resistance. 


TABLE I 
DIMENSIONS OF CERTAIN ELECTRICAL QUANTITIES 
(1 denotes length, m mass, and ¢ time; c denotes the 
velocity of light = 3 X 10° cm/sec) 





Electrostatic Electromagnetic 








Quantity units units Practical 
Potential vy: Um'4t7} ve v-c-10-8 
Current I: 134m'4t-2 T/e I-10/c 
Resistance Ye aa Kc? Wd es at 
Specific conductance aaa y/c? y X 109/c? 





It will be seen from (2) and (3) that the dimensions of specific con- 
ductance are those of the reciprocal of a resistance multiplied by a length. 
It follows that if the resistance is expressed in ohms and the lengths in 
centimeters, then 

1 


7 = ohms em “) 


This is sometimes written as 
vy = mhos cm"! (5) 


the word mho being introduced for the unit of conductance corresponding 
to the ohm as the unit of resistance. In terms of fundamental units (mass, 
length, and time) the dimensions of y will, of course, depend on the system 
of electrical units employed, since the dimensions of resistance are differ- 
erent for different systems. Since this is always a somewhat confusing 
matter, we introduce Table I, which shows the dimensions of the funda- 
mental quantities y, J, R, and y, according to each of the three principal 
systems of electrical units. For the most part we shall make use of prac- 
tical units, and we shall express y in terms of mhos cm7!. 


Electrolytes as Conductors 


The concepts just developed are of general applicability. In this 
chapter from now on we shall be concerned with the conductivity of 
electrolytes. These represent a group of substances which occupy an inter- 
mediate position between insulators, on the one hand, and metals, on 
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the other. Thus, the specific conductivity of mercury at 0° is 10,630 mhos 
em-!, whereas that of a molar solution of potassium chloride, containing 
71.14 grams per liter—a highly conducting electrolyte—is, at the same 
temperature, only 0.06517 mho cm}. The specific conductance of an 
organic liquid such as benzene or carbon tetrachloride is less, by many 
powers of 10, than that of the electrolyte. Whereas, in the case of the 
metals, lowering the temperature increases the conductance, in the case 
of electrolytes it decreases it. This, as well as the difference in the absolute 
values of the conductances, reflects the wholly different mechanisms 
involved in conductivity phenomena in the two cases. In the metals, it 
is the flow of free electrons which gives rise to the current; in electrolytes 
it is the migration of ions which produces the same result. Clearly a study 
of the conductivity of electrolytes cannot fail to shed much light on the 
behavior of ions in solution. The phenomena encountered will be a direct 
reflection of the degree of dissociation of the electrolyte molecules, of 
the interaction of the ions formed both with one another and with the 
solvent, and of forces acting on the ions as they move through the solu- 
tion. In the case of large ions like proteins, a considerable part of what 
we know about the magnitude of the charges they bear, their isoelectric 
points, their heterogeneity, has come from a study of a phenomenon 
closely related to conductance, namely electrophoresis. The ideas pre- 
sented in this chapter will provide the basis for a clearer understanding 
of these and other matters, as well as being of significance in their own 
right. 


Faraday’s Law 


In order to study, indeed to realize, the phenomenon of electrolytic 
conduction, it is necessary to introduce a solution of the electrolyte as 
part of an electrical circuit containing a source of voltage. This involves 
two contacts between the solution and the metallic portions of the circuit. 
Each such contact necessitates the use of some kind of an electrode, for 
example, a bright platinum electrode or a silver chloride electrode. In the 
metallic parts of the circuit, as we have remarked, the current is due to 
the flow of electrons; in the solution, to the movement of ions. At the 
surface of an electrode the transfer of electricity is accomplished by an 
exchange of electrons which may involve either the production or dis- 
charge of an ion and constitutes a chemical reaction. For example, when 
positive current flows from a solution of silver nitrate into a silver elec- 
trode in contact with it, there is the production of a silver atom at the 
expense of a silver ion at the electrode surface. This represents the accept- 
ance of an electron from the metallic silver electrode by an arriving silver 
ion. The silver atom produced by this reaction is deposited on the silver 
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electrode. If the current flows in the opposite direction, the reverse reac- 
tion occurs and a silver ion is produced in the solution at the expense of a 
silver atom lost by the silver electrode. Reactions of this sort associated 
with the flow of current are known as electrochemical reactions, and they 
always occur at electrode surfaces. In the body of the electrolyte there is 
simply a movement of ions, without chemical reaction. It was one of the 
great achievements of Faraday to show, in 1833, that the passage of a 
definite amount of electricity is always associated with a given electro- 
chemical reaction at each electrode. In particular, for each equivalent 
(combining weight with hydrogen) which reacts there is always the 
transfer of 96,500 coulombs of charge. This is known as the faraday. It 
is clear from what has been said that it is the absolute amount of charge 
carried by one equivalent. 

Let us now turn from a consideration of the reactions which occur at 
electrodes to the process of conduction within the body of the electrolyte, 
the subject with which we are primarily concerned. 


Equivalent Conductivity 


It will be seen from the discussion given in the opening section of this 
chapter that the specific conductance, y, may be identified with the cur- 
rent which flows a unit distance through a unit area of an ideal plane 
surface in the medium normal to the electric field when the strength of 
the field is unity. (If, as usual, we express y in mhos cm™', the unit area 
is 1 em? and the unit field is 1 volt per centimeter.) As we have seen, in 
the case of an electrolyte the current is to be attributed to the movement 
of the ions. Part of it will be due to the migration of the positive ions 
to the cathode, and part to the migration of negative ions to the anode. 
In order to formulate this interpretation quantitatively, let us consider 
the case of a binary electrolyte which dissociates into v4 positive ions of 
valence z, and v_ negative ions of valence z_. Let us suppose that, under 
the influence of a unit electric field, these two kinds of ions move with the 
velocities us and u_. Let us suppose further that the concentration of the 
electrolyte, in moles per unit volume, is c, and that its degree of dissocia- 
tion is given by the fraction a. It follows at once that 


y = Nea(v4z,eu, + v_z_eu_) (6) 


where N is Avogadro’s number and e is the elementary charge. Now for 
reasons of electrical neutrality 


V424 = V2 =N (7) 


The quantity n, which is, of course, unity for a uni-univalent electrolyte, 
is the number of equivalents associated with one mole of electrolyte, 
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and nc is, therefore, the number of equivalents of electrolyte in a unit 


volume of the solution. 
The equivalent conductance is defined as 


A =~ (8) 


This means that it is the conductance per equivalent of electrolyte. It 
can be visualized as the conductance of a solution of concentration c, 
placed between two parallel electrodes 1 centimeter apart, the area of 
each being just sufficient so that there is 1 equivalent of electrolyte in the 
solution between the electrodes. In practice, of course, such an unwieldy 
system would never be used; we determine y and c experimentally and 
calculate A from (8). If y is expressed in mhos em~?, A has the dimensions 
of mhos cm? (gr equiv)—!. If we introduce A into (6) we obtain the result 


A = Nea(us + u_) (9) 


or, taking account of the fact that Ne represents an amount of charge 
equal to the faraday,! which we denote by F: 


A = aF(u, + u_) (10) 


This equation, stated in terms of the equivalent conductivity, A, is the 
embodiment of the physical interpretation of electrolytic conductivity 
as being due to the migration of ions, for the case of a binary electrolyte. 
It might, of course, be generalized to the case of more complicated elec- 
trolytes, but we shall not attempt to do so. It should be noted that the c 
involved in the definition (8) is concentration in moles per unit volume 
(cm*). In terms of the concentration, C, in moles per liter the definition 
(8) becomes 





_ 1000y 
oS Ch (11) 
a form commonly given. 
lon Mobilities 


The ion velocities u, and u— which play such a fundamental role in 
the above analysis are known as the ion mobilities. It will be recalled 
that they are the velocities developed by the ions in the solution under 
the influence of a unit field (e.g., a field of 1 volt per centimeter). An ion 
moving in such a field is impelled by a force proportional to the intensity 
of the field. Its motion is resisted, owing to the viscosity () of the medium. 


' The use of the symbol F to denote the Faraday equivalent, here and in Chapter 
8, should not be confused with its use in Chapter 6 to denote the internal field intensity, 
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If we picture the ion as resembling a macroscopic body moving through 
the liquid, then if the velocity of the ion is dx/dt, the resisting force is 
proportional to the velocity and is equal to f(dx/dt). Here f is a frictional 
coefficient, proportional to the viscosity (n) of the medium, depending 
on the size and shape of the ion, including the molecules of solvent which 
are tightly bound to it and travel with it in its motion. For a sphere of 
radius r, f is equal by Stokes’ law to 6znr. When the electric field is in- 
creased, the motion of the ion in the direction of the field is accelerated, 
and the viscous resistance to the motion increases as its velocity increases, 
until the resisting force just balances the force due to the field. This state 
of balance is attained in a minute fraction of a second after the field is 
applied; thereafter the net force on the ion is zero, and it moves through 
the medium with a constant velocity, equal to the field strength in volt 
em! multiplied by the mobility.” 

In the case of a strong electrolyte, for which a = 1, if the sum of 
the ion mobilities, w,-+ w_, were independent of concentration, the 
equivalent conductance, A, should be also independent of concentration. 
Actually this is never so, and in aqueous solutions there is always an 
increase of A with dilution toward a limiting value as illustrated by Fig. 
1. This, of course, reflects changes in u, and u_. Such changes may be 
attributed to interactions of the ions with one another and with the 
solvent which are dependent on concentration. This is a matter which 
will be discussed in a later section. 

In the weak electrolytes, there is a far greater change of A with con- 
centration than in the strong electrolytes. This is only what would be 
expected, since here the degree of dissociation, a, varies with dilution, 
as well as the interactions which affect the values of w, + w_. In many 
earlier analyses of the change of A with concentration, such as those given 
by Wilhelm Ostwald, before the importance of interionic forces was ap- 
preciated, it was assumed that uw, + w_ remained constant at all concen- 
trations. The entire variation of A with concentration was then ascribed 
to changes in the degree of dissociation, a, and was used, in some instances 
with considerable success, to calculate values of the dissociation constant 
of the electrolyte in question. (See Chapter 8, p. 421.) The variation of 
u, + u— with concentration found even in strong electrolytes shows, 


2 If the motion of the ion were very rapid, the resisting force could not be described 
simply as being proportional to the velocity; further terms in higher powers of the 
velocity would have to be introduced into the equations of motion. For the velocities 
attained in actual experiments on ions, however, these higher terms are completely 
negligible. It is because of this fact that it is possible to characterize an ion by a char- 
acteristic mobility, independent of the field strength, although dependent on the 
temperature and pressure and on the concentrations of the ions. 
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however, that in general such calculations should be accepted with caution 
and only as approximations. 

It would be expected that at sufficiently high dilution the mobility 
of a given ion in a given solvent would have a characteristic value inde- 
pendent of the nature of the other ions present. Thus, we should expect 
that the mobility of the potassium ion in a very dilute solution of potas- 
sium chloride would be the same as its mobility in a very dilute solution 
of potassium sulfate, and the data bear this out. For example, consider 
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Fic. 1. Equivalent conductance of potassium chloride solutions as a function of V, 
the reciprocal of the molar concentration. (From D. A. MacInnes, “The Principles of 
Electrochemistry,” 1939.) . 
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the difference between the equivalent conductances of IKNO; and NaNQs3. 
This is found experimentally to be the same as the difference between 
the equivalent conductances of KCl and NaCl. This suggests that the 
mobilities of potassium and sodium ions are unaffected by the presence 
of the accompanying anions when the solutions are so dilute that inter- 
actions between the ions are negligible. On the basis of this, one might 
hope to be able to obtain limiting values of individual ion mobilities frei 
data on the limiting values of conductances. This unfortunately is not 
so, for the number of mobilities involved always exceeds. at least by one 
the number of measured conductances. . | ; | 
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lon Conductances 


In order to obtain values of single ion mobilities, it is necessary to 
obtain further experimental information. This is provided by the study 
of what are known as transference numbers. Before we turn to this matter, 
however, there is one simple extension of our concepts which is worth 
introducing. 

In the case of a strong electrolyte equation (10) may be written in 
the form 

A = F(u;, + uw) (12) 


If as a matter of definition we introduce the quantities 
Ay = Fu, and AW = Fu_ (13) 


this equation becomes 
A =)Az + AL (14) 


Here \, and \_ are known as the ion conductances. If we introduce the 
subscript 0 to denote limiting values at infinite dilution, (14) becomes 


Ao = Azo + A~o (15) 
This represents Kohlrausch’s law. 


Transference Numbers 


In the body of the electrolyte a certain fraction of the current which 
passes will be carried by each type of ion. This fraction is known as the 
transference number of the ion, and it is generally denoted by the sym- 
bol ¢. It can easily be shown, and is indeed almost self-evident, that for a 
binary electrolyte the transference number of an ion is the ratio of its 
mobility to the sum of its mobility and that of the other ion, e.g., 
t, = us/(u, + u_). The proof follows at once from equation (6), for the 
specific conductivity, y, on the left of that equation may be identified 
with the current which flows a unit length through a unit area of a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of the applied field when the strength of 
the field is unity. Of this current an amount (Neav,z;,eu,) is carried by 
the positive ions, and an amount (Ncav_z_eu_) by the negative ions. 
Since by (7) v42, = v-z_, it follows that the fractions of the current 


carried by the positive and negative ions are given respectively by 


U+ . = At (16) 
U+t + U— Ay a AL 





ty = 
and 
we 
U4 + U— Ay + A 
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It is obvious that the two transference numbers ¢; and t_ are connected 


by the relation 


It will be seen that if we have any means of determining the transfer- 
ence numbers of the ions of a binary electrolyte, we can from the value of 
the equivalent conductivity determine the two ion mobilities. There are 
two principal methods for determining transference numbers; one is 
known as the Hittorf method and the other as the moving boundary 
method. We shall consider first the Hittorf method. 


Hittorf Method of Determining Transference Numbers 


Consider an electrolyte consisting of a solution of silver nitrate into 
which we dip two silver electrodes, one serving as the anode, one as the 
cathode. When one equivalent (1 faraday) of charge 
flows through the solution, | gram atom of metallic 
hae asad silver is produced at the cathode and an equivalent 
amount of silver ion is produced at the anode, the 
Cathode reaction at the anode being the reverse of that at 
portion the cathode. Divide the solution into three ideal 

regions by two ideal fixed planes, which are shown 
- in Fig. 2. We denote the region surrounding the 

anode by A, that surrounding the cathode by C, 
Middle and that between them by B. The production of 
portion _ the silver atom at the cathode is associated with 
the loss of a silver ion by the solution contained 
in C. Similarly the production of a silver ion at 
the anode results in the gain of a silver ion by the 
solution contained in A. These changes, however, 
are not the only ones. The flow of one equivalent 
of charge through the solution involves the 
migration of ts, equivalent of silver ion from 
bottom to top through the middle portion and 
the migration of fyo, equivalent of nitrate ion 
from right to left through the same region. As 

Fic. 2. Asimpleap- 4 result of this, there is no net gain or loss of 
paratus for the deter- either type of ion by the intermediate region 
ven er B, where the composition of the solution, there- 
iethod! “imece hted fore, remains unchanged. In the region A. 
Innes, 1939.) however, this migration of ions produces a loss of 

fa; equivalents of silver ion and a gain of 
tno, equivalents of nitrate ion. 





Anode 
portion 
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If we take account also of the gain of one equivalent of silver ion due 
to the electrode process, we see that there is a net increase of silver ion in 
the region A which amounts to (1 — t,,) = tvo, equivalent. This is exactly 
the same as the gain in nitrate ion, due to the migration above, as it surely 
has to be to provide for electrical neutrality. A similar analysis, applied 
to region C, shows that there is a net loss from that region of tro, equiva- 
lents of both silver and nitrate ions. This again is as it has to be, since the 
silver nitrate which appears in A can only have come from C. We see, 
therefore, that if g equivalents of charge pass through the solution and 
Aano, represents the gain of silver nitrate in equivalents, in the region 
surrounding the anode, or the equal loss in the region surrounding the 
cathode, then the transport number of the nitrate ion is given by 


Aacno; 


q 


It is a matter of simple analytical chemistry to determine Aa,wo,} ¢ 
may be obtained by conventional electrical methods as the product of the 
current in amperes multiplied by the time during which the current 
flows. 

This example illustrates the principle of the Hittorf method of deter- 
mining transport numbers, which was first introduced more than 100 
years ago, and has provided one of the most important means of studying 
the conductance of electrolytes. It is significant that it long antedates 
the appearance of the Arrhenius theory of ionization in solution. There 
are, of course, experimental difficulties and complications in the applica- 
tion of the method, and many refinements have been introduced to in- 
crease its accuracy, but these need not concern us here. Instead of attemp- 
ing to deal with them we shall pass on to the other principal method of 
determining transference numbers, namely the moving boundary method, 
which has now in large part replaced the older Hittorf method. 


The Moving Boundary Method of Determining Transference Numbers 


This method of determining transference numbers is based on the 
movement of the boundary between two electrolyte solutions under the 
influence of an electric field. The rate of movement of the boundary is a 


2In order to determine Aagno, we measure the total amount of silver nitrate con- 
tained in a volume surrounding the electrode which is certainly large enough to include 
all regions where there is a change of concentration. We then compare this with the 
amount which would have been contained in the same volume if there had been no 
concentration change. It makes no difference just how large this volume is. It will be 
seen that the above expression always gives the transport number of the ion of op- 
posite charge to that involved in the electrode reaction. 
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direct representation of the mobility of the ions and may be used to cal- 
culate their transference numbers. We have already explained above the 
intimate connection between ion mobilities and transference numbers. 
Consider two solutions of two binary electrolytes, say potassium 
chloride and lithium chloride, having a common anion. Let us introduce 
these, without mixing, into a vertical tube, with the lighter solution on 
top to avoid convection. We suppose that by some suitable device it is 
possible to create a sharp initial boundary between them. (Such devices 
have been developed, and will be discussed later in connection with 
diffusion in Volume II.) Now let us pass a current through the tube in a 
direction such that the faster moving cation, in this case the potassium 
ion, is carried away from the initial position of the boundary. Then the 
boundary itself, which is made visible by the difference of refractive index 


KCl 
Moving Boundary 
after Passage —> | — —---—-——— 
of Current | 
OX 
Original na eee. | 
Boundary og 
LiCl | 
Current 


Direction 


Fie. 3. The moving boundary principle, illustrated by a simple system. The direc- 
tion of flow of the cations (positive current direction) is indicated by the arrow. The 
moving boundary has moved through the distance AX in time t, the volume swept 
out in this time being AAX, where A is the cross-sectional area of the channel. 


between the two solutions, will be found to move in the same direction 
and, if certain conditions are fulfilled, will remain sharp. (The nature of 
these conditions is further discussed below.) The boundary will continue 
to represent the interface between the two solutions. The rate at which 
it moves will, therefore, be the same as the actual rate of travel of either 
of the two different kinds of cation. Since these cations have different 
mobilities, the fact that they move at the same rate might seem surpris- 
ing. The explanation is, of course, that, owing to the difference of con- 
ductivity, the strength of the field which establishes itself as a result of 
the applied voltage is different in the two solutions. The actual velocity 
of an ion is the product of its mobility and the field strength. 

It is a very simple matter to develop an equation for calculating the 
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transference number of either cation on the basis of the velocity with 
which it moves. Let this velocity, which is, of course, nothing but the 
observed velocity of the moving boundary, be ¢ = dx/dt em sec—!, where 
x is the coordinate measured along the axis of the tube. Let the cross 
section of the tube be A, and let the current which flows be J. In most 
modern experiments J is maintained at a constant value by some type of 
automatic control mechanism. Let the concentration of the cations in 
equivalents per cubic centimeter be c. Then the current carried by the 
cations is FcAz. This may also be expressed as FcV/s, where V = Az 
is the volume swept out by the moving boundary in the time s seconds. 
But the ratio of this current to the total current, J, is by definition the 
transference number of the cation ¢,. Consequently, as our final equation, 
we have 


ti, = wrt (18) 


The transference number of the corresponding anion may be obtained 
from this at once by the relation 


te +4. = 1 


In this example we have, in order to be specific, assumed that the two 
electrolytes have a common anion. We might, of course, equally well 
have assumed that the common ion was the cation. 

At this point it behooves us to examine the basic condition which we 
have assumed to prevail in the above analysis, the condition that the 
boundary remains sharp and continues to separate the two solutions with- 
out any change in the composition of either. Since equation (18) is appli- 
cable to either cation (lithium or potassium) and since J and V are the 
same for both, it follows that 

fi _ Cua (19) 


tk Cxcl 





This represents a restriction in the relation between the concentrations 
of the two solutions. At the same time, it follows from the equal rate of 
travel of the lithium and potassium ions that 


Eis rici) Ui = E Ga xcryUx (20) 


where the w’s denote mobilities as usual and the E’s represent the field 
strengths in the two solutions. But we also have from Ohm’s law the 
condition that the E’s must be inversely proportional to the specific con- 
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ductances of the two solutions, Yi. and Yxc. On the basis of (6) this gives 
the relation 
Exics Pe Cxei (Ux + uci) (21) 
Exe Crici (Uni a Uc) 





and this, in view of (16), is the same as 





Exc _ xe tii Ux (22) 


Exe Cuic. tk Uni 


The three equations (19), (20), and (21) may be regarded as the mathe- 
matical expression of the conditions assumed in the analysis. It is easy 
to show that they are consistent. 

A fundamental point which follows from this discussion is that any 
departure from the basic conditions assumed in our analysis tends to be 
self-correcting, so that the required physical situation tends to establish 
and maintain itself. Suppose that, owing to diffusion, one of the faster 
moving potassium ions wanders backward across the boundary into the 
lithium chloride solution, where the field is higher than on the other side. 
It is evident that as soon as it gets there it will tend to be expelled, being 
in its new position driven forward in the direction of the field with a 
velocity greater than that of the boundary. Similarly, any slow-moving 
lithium ion which strays into the potassium chloride solution will be 
quickly left behind and returned to the lithium chloride solution. More- 
over, if the initial concentration of the lithium chloride solution is higher 
than the value required by (19), the field in that solution will be’ lower 
than that corresponding to (20), owing to higher conductivity, and there 
will be a tendency for lithium ions to lag behind until a steady state is 
realized. It is to these self-correction effects that a large part of the success 
of the moving boundary method must be ascribed. 

In the above example we have said nothing about the chloride ions. 
It is evident that these will move in the opposite direction to that of the 
cations and, in each solution, with a velocity determined by the field 
strength. These velocities will, therefore, be different on the two sides of 
the boundary. There will, however, always be electrical neutrality in 
every element of volume of the solution. 

It should be mentioned that in the above analysis we have neglected 
consideration of one possible source of error—namely, the volume changes 
which may occur at the electrodes. Such volume changes tend to displace 
the solution bodily and hence change the position of the boundary, quite 
apart from its motion due to the transport of the ions. This effect is not 
difficult to correct for, but we shall not attempt here to go into the matter. 
(See, for instance, MacInnes, 1939, Chapter 4.) 
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The situation discussed here corresponds to the simplest type of 
moving boundary system, in which there are only three ions of different 
mobilities, with one moving boundary and one approximately stationary 
boundary, at or near the original position from which the moving bound- 
ary started. The presence of this stationary boundary is shown by the 
existence of a gradient of concentration of the salt which remains at the 
level of the initial boundary—in this case lithium chloride. We have not 
hitherto referred to this boundary, since its presence need not be consid- 
ered in the determination of transference numbers. 

In the more general case of a system containing p anions and g cations, 
the theoretical treatment developed independently by V. P. Dole and 
by H. Svensson shows that there should be p — 1 boundaries with nega- 
tive velocities (i.e. moving against the positive current), g — 1 boundaries 
with positive velocities, and one stationary boundary. A good brief pres- 
entation of this more general theory, with references, is given by Alberty 
(1953); and we shall discuss the problem in detail in connection with the 
treatment of electrophoresis in Volume II. 

In Table II are listed the limiting equivalent conductances, at infinite 
dilution, for various important ions at 0°, 25°, and 45°. These were deter- 
mined from conductance measurements and measurements of transference 
numbers. The equivalent conductance of any salt or acid, composed of 
any combination of these ions, is given, at infinite dilution, by equation 
(15). The mobilities of the ions are related to the ion conductances by 
(10), and the transference numbers at infinite dilution by (16). All these 
quantities are thus readily derived from the data of Table II. 

We may offer some comments on Table IJ, expressing the data in 
terms of the ionic mobilities rather than the conductances. The limiting 
mobilities, at infinite dilution, of most small ions, in water at 25°, are of 
the order of 5 X 10-4 em? volt~! sec—!. That is, such an ion would move 
at the rate of 5 X 10-4 cm sec~!, when the applied field is 1 volt em~'. 
For Lit at 25°, for instance, u is 4.03 X 10-4; for Nat, 5.20 XK 1074; for 
K+, 7.62 X 10-4; and for NH,*, almost the same as for K*. For some 
important simple anions, values at 25° are: Cl-, —7.9 X 107‘; acetate, 
—4.24 * 10-4; and bicarbonate, —4.61 X 10-4. Change of temperature 
greatly affects the mobility, chiefly by its effect on the viscosity of the 
solvent. Thus, the viscosity of water is 0.894 centipoise at 25° and is 
almost exactly twice as great (1.792) at 0°. Likewise, the mobility of the 
Lit ion is almost exactly twice as great at 25° as at 0°. The change is some- 
what less for many ions; thus, the mobility of K+ only increases by about 
85% between 0° and 25°, instead of doubling as for Lit. 

The mobilities of H+ and OH~ are of a higher order of magnitude than 
those of any other ions known. That of H+ is 36.3 X 10‘; that of OH, 
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20.6 X 10-4 at 25°. Here the mechanism of transport in the solution is 
different from that of most ions; it involves the jumping of protons from 
one water molecule to another—a sort of chain mechanism of proton 
transfer through the solvent, which we have already briefly discussed in 
Chapter 2. Such a process naturally encounters much less resistance than 
the motion of a larger ion as an entire unit through a viscous medium. 


TABLE II 
Ionic EQUIVALENT CONDUCTANCES (Ap, AND \o_) FOR SOME 
Important Ions at 0°, 25°, anp 45° 


Temperature, °C 





Ion 0° a5" 45° 

H+ 225 349.8 441.4 
OH] 105 198.6 

Lit 19.4 38.7 58.0 
Nat 26.5 Dum (37a 
Kt 40.7 73 .50 103 .5 
NH,t 40.2 1a.05 

CH;NH;+ Sar 

(CH;);NH+ 47.2 

(CH3),4N+ 243 44.9 

Mgtt 28.9 oon 

Catt lee 59.5 88 .2 
Sr++ 31 59.5 

a= 41.0 16.35 108.9 
Br- 4? .6 78.1 LIOT7T 
| tee 41.4 76.8 108.6 
NO;- 40.0 71.46 

CH;COO- 20 .1- 40.9 

Oxalate- — 74.1 


nan Seah fee i a i ie 

The data in this table are taken from R. A. Robinson and R. H. Stokes, “‘Elec- 
trolyte Solutions,’ Academic Press, New York, and Butterworths Publications, Lon- 
don, 1955. 


The viscosity of water in centipoise is: at 0°, 1.792; at 25°, 0.894; and at 45°, 0.599. 


Very large ions, such as proteins, have larger frictional coefficients 
and correspondingly lower mobilities than smaller ions. Thus, the mobility 
of human carbonyl-hemoglobin (molecular weight 66,700) is near +2.5 
X 10~° cm? volt—! sec—! at pH 5.8, and —2 x 10-5 at pH 8, in phosphate 
buffer at 0.1 ionic strength at 4°. The isoelectric point, of zero mobility, 
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is near pH 7, and the net charge on the molecule (Z) changes by approxi- 
mately 10 proton units per pH unit in this range. Any precise comparison 
with simple ions is difficult, but it is apparent that the ratio of mobility 
to net charge is much smaller for macromolecules than for the simple 
ions we have been considering. 


Theoretical Considerations Regarding Equivalent Conductance; Effects 
of Interionic Forces 


It was pointed out earlier in this chapter that even in the case of 
strong electrolytes where the degree of dissociation may be taken as unity 
there is a very significant change of equivalent conductance, A, with 
concentration. In aqueous solutions A increases with dilution to an upper 
limiting value, and in the range of fairly high dilutions is found to be 
linear in the square root of the ionic strength. An explanation of this be- 
havior, based on the concepts of the Debye-Hiickel theory of ionic inter- 
actions, has resulted from the theoretical investigations of Debye and 
Hiickel, of Falkenhagen, and of Onsager. The subject is a difficult one 
and lies outside the scope of this book. We shall attempt no more, there- 
fore, than to give a most general indication of the nature of the physical 
ideas involved and to present governing equations arrived at for the 
case of a binary electrolyte. 

As in Chapter 5, we may choose any ion as the central ion in our 
system of coordinates, and consider the ion atmosphere around this ion 
taken as a fixed origin. We consider the mobility of the central ion, and 
the effects produced by the ion atmosphere on it. These effects are of two 
sorts. The first is known as the electrophoretic effect and results from the 
movement of the ion atmosphere as a whole under the influence of the 
applied electric field. It was first recognized and investigated by Debye 
and Hiickel. The second is known as the time of relaxation effect. It has 
its origin in the disturbance of the symmetrical relation between the 
central ion and its atmosphere resulting from the movement of the cen- 
tral ion. It has been exhaustively studied by Onsager, whose limiting 
law for the variation of equivalent conductance with ionic strength takes 
account of both effects. 

Let us consider first the electrophoretic effect. The total net charge 
of an ion atmosphere is equal and opposite to that of the central ion. If, 
therefore, under the influence of the applied field the central ion tends to 
move to the right, the ion atmosphere tends to move to the left. As it 
does so, it tends to carry the surrounding solvent with it. The central 
ion, therefore, finds itself in a moving stream of solution which bears it in 
a direction opposite to that in which it travels under the influence of the 
field. The result of this is to diminish its net velocity. As the ionic strength 
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becomes smaller, the ionic atmosphere, of course, fades out and recedes 
from the central ion. Hence, the effect becomes smaller and smaller as the 
ionic strength decreases until, in an infinitely dilute solution in the pure 
solvent, the final limiting value of the conductance is achieved. It is 
striking that an essentially correct qualitative formulation of this simple 
picture can be obtained by treating the ion atmosphere as if it were a 
uniformly charged shell, moving, with all the solvent which it contains, 
as a rigid body through the solution. In doing this it is only necessary to 
take the radius of the shell as equal to 1/x, where «x is the parameter of 
the Debye-Hiickel theory (Chapter 5, equation 65), which is a measure 
of the size of the ion atmosphere, and to assume the charge of the shell 
to be the same as the net charge of the ion atmosphere. The result thus 
shows that the velocity, 2’, of the shell, and consequently of the moving 
fluid in which the central ion finds itself, is proportional to x, that is, to 
the square root of the ionic strength: 


em Eek 
67 


Here 7 is the viscosity of the medium, and « is the charge of the central 
ion, equal, of course, to the charge of the ion atmosphere. On the other 
hand, the velocity of the central ion through the surrounding fluid is: 


Ke 
Omnr 





7 = 


where r is the radius of the ion. The ratio #’/% = xr is thus proportional 
to the square root of the ionic strength. 

The basic idea of the time of relaxation effect is that there will be a 
disturbance of the symmetry of the ion atmosphere about the central 
ion as the latter moves under the influence of the applied field. This is 
related to the relaxation time of the atmosphere—a quantity which, 
roughly speaking, is a measure of the time required for the atmosphere to 
adjust itself to altered conditions—in this case to a change of the electric 
field resulting from the motion of the central ion. It can be predicted that 
the relaxation time, 7, of the ion atmosphere will be of the order of 


seb ic 
ekKT 


where f is the frictional force constant of a single ion, and «x is again the 
parameter of the Debye-Hiickel theory. Owing to its finite relaxation 
time, the ion atmosphere will lag behind the moving central ion by a 
distance of the order of ra, ¢ being the velocity of the ion, and will be 
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deformed from its original spherically symmetrical shape. The result of 
this is that it will exert a backward pull on the central ion whose magni- 
tude, in a medium of dielectric constant D, may be estimated as 


eK? TF eK 


SG et, TDEn 





(23) 


where f is again the friction force constant for an ion, and §& is the force 
exerted on the central ion by the applied field. It will be seen that As 
the backward pull exerted by the ion atmosphere, is proportional to x 
and consequently to the square root of the ionic strength. 

A rigorous calculation of both effects, the electrophoretic effect and 
the time of relaxation effect, leads to the limiting law for the equivalent 
conductance of electrolytes in fields of low intensity and low frequency, 
due to Onsager. For a binary electrolyte this law is given by the equation 


A=Ayj-—-S V/w (24) 


where w is the ionic strength expressed in terms of concentrations in 
moles per liter.4 The proportionality constant, S, of this equation is of a 
complicated form, being given by 





E2801 X10°/ > og 41.25(|z:| + |z2|) 
S= one (ig yy) Pete + om 28 
where 
|2129| Aro + Azo 


4 (eal F [zal) (lze[A10 + [eald2o) 


Here the quantities z denote valencies as usual, and Ajo and doo are the 
limiting conductances of the two kinds of ion (Ao = Aio + Ago). For a 
uni-univalent electrolyte like KCl, the expression for S degenerates into 
the much simpler form: 


8.206 X 10° 82.50 
S = —(DT)* Ao + n( DT) (26) 

The approximations made in deriving Onsager’s limiting law, ex- 
pressed by (24) and (25), render it valid only at high dilutions. These 
approximations are least serious for uniunivalent electrolytes; and for 
these (24) and (26) describe the equivalent conductance measurements 
with high accuracy at concentrations below about 0.001 17. The experi- 
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mental data can often be fitted well, up to considerably higher concen- 
trations, by a simple modification of (24): 


A = Ao — S Vw/(1 + xa) (27) 


Here x is again the Debye-Hiickel term, which is proportional to the 
square root of the ionic strength; and a is the mean collision diameter of 
the ions (Chapter 5, Fig. 11) which may be treated as an empirical param- 
eter in fitting experimental conductivity data to equation (27). Theoret- 
ical justification for the introduction of the term (1 + xa)~! into (27) 
has been provided by recent work of H. Falkenhagen and others. The 
situation has been well discussed by Robinson and Stokes (1955, Chapter 
7), who give many references to the more recent work. 

As we have indicated, the Onsager limiting law applies to conduct- 
ances measured at low field strength and low frequencies. In very intense 
fields, of the order of several hundred thousand volts per centimeter, the 
conductances of electrolyte solutions are no longer constant but increase 
with the applied field. In such cases Ohm’s law obviously breaks down. 
The ions move so rapidly in such fields that they at least partly escape 
from the retarding influence of the ion atmosphere. In addition, weak 
electrolytes show a markedly increased degree of ionization, as if the field 
were pulling the ions apart. These results are known collectively as the 
Wien effect. Special techniques are required in its study, for the applied 
fields can be employed only for very brief periods—of the order of 10-8 
second—or else the heating effects produced on the liquid would become 
intolerable. The use of the Wien effect in determining the true ionization 
constant of carbonic acid is briefly discussed in Chapter 10. 

In fields of ordinary intensity, but very high frequency, relaxation 
effects are observed, and the conductance becomes complex. These 
matters, however, lie outside the scope of this chapter. 


Measurement of Conductivity 


We shall not attempt to discuss this subject, except to point out that 
in order to avoid the cumulative disturbing effect of reactions at electrodes 
(so-called polarization effects), nearly all measurements of the conduc- 
tivity of electrolytes are made with alternating currents. For the most 
part they involve the use of a bridge. A very rough indication of the con- 
cepts involved in such measurements was given at the end of the last 
chapter in the section dealing with measurement of dielectric constants. 
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Chapter 8 


Acid-Base Equilibria 


The Nature of Acids and Bases 


The concepts of acidity and basicity, like those of oxidation and re- 
duction, have passed through a long process of evolution. The simplest 
criterion of acidity in a moderately acid solution is that it is sour, like 
vinegar or lemon juice. Alkalies, like the caustic potash obtained from 
wood ashes, are bitter; they react with acids with the evolution of a large 
amount of heat. If the two reactants are mixed in the right proportions, 
the product of the reaction is neither sour nor bitter, but salty in taste. 

From these simple and primitive experiences, more general concep- 
tions of acids and bases have gradually evolved. During the nineteenth 
century, it became apparent that all substances commonly called acids 
contain hydrogen. As knowledge of the existence of ions in solution devel- 
oped, and with deeper understanding of the nature of atoms and mole- 
cules, it gradually became apparent that this hydrogen must be present 
in such a form that it is readily removable as a hydrogen ion or proton. 
Hydrogen attached to carbon is rarely acidic to any appreciable degree 
in aqueous solution, although occasionally it is so, as in HCN. Protons 
attached to nitrogen, oxygen, sulfur, halogens, and certain other atoms, 
however, are very commonly capable of being readily removed, and the 
structures to which they are attached thus function as acids. If an acid 
be denoted as HR, then, following J. N. Brénsted, we may denote the 
structure, R, which remains after a hydrogen ion has been removed, as 
the base which is conjugate to the acid HR. Since the hydrogen ion is 
positively charged, it is clear that either HR or R, or both, must be elec- 
trically charged, and further that the net charge on R must be more neg- 
ative (or less positive) than that on HR by one proton unit (4.802 & 10-1 
esu). If the net charge of HR is Z, then the charge of R is Z — 1. Either 
an acid or a base may be a cation, an anion, or an uncharged molecule. 
Some examples of acids and their conjugate bases are listed in Table I. 
The pK, values, which are an index of the relative strength of these 
acids in water, are also listed (see the later discussion): the highe 
value of pK,, the weaker the acid. 

It is apparent from Table I that many substances can function as both 
acids and bases—that is, they can be both proton donors and proton ac- 
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TABLE I 
Some Acips AND THEIR CoNJUGATE BASES 
pKa = = log Ka 
Acid Conjugate base in water at 25° 
H3PO, HsPO,- Z 
HePO,- HPO, — 7 
HPO, Olea 12 
H;0+ H:;0O — 
H.O OH- ikea 
CH;COOH CH;COO- 4.75 
NH,t NH; 9.3 
CH;NH;+ CH;NH, iO). 7? 
HOOC-CH,COOH HOOC-CH.-COO- 2S 
HOOC-CH::COO- ~OOC-CH:2-COO- bel 
*H3N-(CH2)o-NH;+ +*H3N-(CH2)2-NH2 ll) 
*H3;N-(CH2)2NH2 H2N-(CH»2)2-NH2 10.0 
+tH3;N-CHs-COOH *H3N-CH2-COO- PAE 
+H;N-CH2-COO- H.N-CH2:-COO- OR, 
HCG=——CH E(t 
| | | | 7.0 
+HN NH N NH 
ee ‘ss 
C Cc 
H H 
Imidazolium ion Imidazole 
H.tN NH, ar pee 
NN \ 
Ae C 14 (approx.) 
| | 
NH, NH, 
Guanidinium ion Guanidine 
( 
\ 
10.0 
W 
Phenol Phenolate ion 


The pK, values shown are an index of the relative strength of the acids shown, 
in water at 25°; the smaller the pK, value, the stronger the acid. 

Some of the structures shown are incomplete, in that they show only one out of 
several resonance components making up the actual structure. This is notably true 
of the guanidinium and the imidazolium ions, and of their conjugate bases. The 
guanidinium ion, for instance, is a planar symmetrical structure in which the three 
C—N bonds are all equivalent, with angles of 120° between them. This equivalence 
is destroyed when a proton is lost, and the guanidinium ion is converted to guanidine. 
The accompanying decrease of resonance energy in the basic form tends to stabilize 
the conjugate acid, and partly explains why the guanidinium jon is such a weak acid. 
Similarly the imidazolium ion has higher symmetry, and higher resonance energy, 
than basic imidazole. For further discussion see, for instance, Pauling (1940, Chapter 


V1); Cohn and Edsall (1943, Chapter 5). 
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ceptors. The most important of all these substances is water, which, 
acting as a base, gives the conjugate acid H;0+; as an acid, it gives the 
conjugate base OH-. Other notable examples are the primary and sec- 
ondary phosphate ions, H.PO;- and HPO. ~; the HOOC-CH.2-COO- 
ion, derived from malonic acid by loss of a proton; the +H;N-(CH2)NH» 
ion, derived from ethylenediamine by addition of a proton; and the di- 
polar ion glycine, *H;N-CH.COO-. The class of macromolecules known 
as polyelectrolytes consists of substances having very large numbers of 
acid or basic groups per molecule. The proteins and nucleic acids are in 
this class, and we shall consider such molecules in more detail in Chapter 9. 
In terms of modern valence theory, one characteristic of all bases 
may be noted. A base must possess at least one pair of unshared electrons; 
the base thus acts as a proton acceptor and an electron donor. All bases 
are electron donors; but the converse is not true. Many substances con- 
taining unshared electron pairs show no appreciable tendency to attach 
a proton and hence cannot be considered as bases. Substances like urea, 
however, which in water are exceedingly weak bases, often show well- 
marked basic properties in media like sulfuric acid or glacial acetic acid. 
Even acetic acid can act as a base in sulfuric acid, according to the 

equation 
CH;COOH + H.S0O, = CH;C(OH).+ + HSO,- (1) 


In liquid ammonia, NH; can also act as both acid and base: 
NH; + NH; = NH,+ +. Nis (2) 


This is exactly analogous to equation (12) for water, given below, 

In the widest sense, indeed, every proton in any molecule is poten- 
tially removable as such, and the molecule is therefore acidic. The acid 
properties of acetylene, for instance, are well known; its calcium salt, 
calcium carbide, in the solid state has been shown to have an ionic struc- 
ture (Ca++) (C==C)- -. In the presence of water the (C=C)- — ion acts as 
an extremely strong base, forming acetylene and hydroxy] ion: 


(C=C)-- + 2H.0 — HC=CH + 20H- (3) 


Ethylene is a still weaker acid than acetylene, and the saturated hydro- 
carbons are weaker yet. All the hydrocarbons, indeed, are such weak 
acids that their potential acidity can be completely ignored in the study 
of biochemical systems. The study of acidity in nonaqueous systems, how- 
ever, has greatly broadened our conceptions of the nature and scope of 
acid-base equilibria. In what follows we shall be concerned principally 
with aqueous solutions, with some excursions into systems of lower dielec- 
tric constant, such as alcohols, or mixtures of water with such solvents 
as alcohol, acetone, or dioxane. The reader should remember, however, 
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that the domain of the subject of acid-base equilibria is much broader 
than this. 


There is another use of the term “base,”’ entirely different from that employed 
here, but widespread in the literature of clinical chemistry, and also employed by 
L. J. Henderson in his classic book on blood. Thus Henderson (“‘Blood,” p. 60) 
writes: “Physiologists have long believed that the proteins of blood combine with 
base, that the quantity of base thus bound is variable, and that this combination takes 
part in the transport of carbonic acid, through changes in the equilibrium of the 
reaction, 

BP + H.CO; = HP + BHCO;”’ 


In the current language of physical and organic chemists, we may translate 
Henderson’s term “‘base’’ as meaning ‘‘cations,’”’ especially inorganic cations such 
as sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium. (These are sometimes referred to 
also as “‘fixed bases’’ because they are not volatile on heating in an oven up to several 
hundred degrees centigrade, whereas salts containing such cations as ammonium ion 
are volatile.) In the language of the Brénsted-Lowry theory, which we employ in this 
book, the protein P in the above equation is a base, since it combines with a proton 
to form the acid HP; also, of course, the bicarbonate ion (HCO;-) is a base, conjugate 
to H.COs3. 

The use of the word ‘“‘base’’ for cations is a survival from the terminology of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when, in the study of the oxides of the 
metals, the metal was referred to as the “‘base”’ or principal important component of 
the oxide. At that time, of course, the distinction between metals and metallic ions 
was unrecognized, since the ionic theory did not arise until 1887 in the work of Ar- 
rhenius, and was not fully assimilated into the thinking of chemists until long after 
that. Indeed, during the period when Henderson’s fundamental studies on buffer 
action and his work on blood were carried out, salts such as sodium chloride or bicar- 
bonate were considered as being only partially dissociated in water, so that it was 
natural to write BHCO; (as in the quotation from Henderson above) for the bicar- 
bonate of an ion such as sodium or potassium. It has since been shown that the 
activity coefficients of such salts in dilute aqueous solution are adequately explained 
by considering them as consisting of ions, which exert electrostatic forces on one 
another—see the discussion of the Debye-Hiickel theory in Chapter 5. Hence today 
we write the bicarbonate of an univalent cation as BtHCO;-, and regard the cation 
as an independent kinetic entity in solution, perhaps surrounded by a shell of closely 
attached water molecules, but certainly not as being bound to the bicarbonate ion— 
merely drawn toward it by electrostatic attraction. The cation as such is not involved 
in acid-base equilibria. 


1 Multivalent cations, surrounded by a firmly attached shell of water molecules, 
may sometimes act as acids by causing the ejection of a proton from one of these 
bound water molecules, as for instance with ferric iron in water. There is good reason 
to believe that the Fet++ ion actually exists in water as Fe(H20).+**, the oxygens 
of the six water molecules being arranged at the corners of a regular octahedron 
around the Fe+t* ion. This may react as an acid according to the equation 


Fe(H,0),*+++ + H.O = Fe(H.0);(OH)t+* + H;0* 


Zinc, copper, chromium, manganese, and other cations undergo similar reactions, the 
resulting hydroxides being often quite insoluble in water, so that the acid pK values 
involved may be difficult to determine. 
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The inquiring student of biochemistry should be familiar with this traditional 
use of the term “‘base’’ to denote cations, so that he may properly understand the 
important writings of investigators as Henderson, D. D. Van Slyke, J. L. Gamble, 
J. P. Peters, and others, and can correlate their terminology with that currently used 
by physical and organic chemists. . 

Still another use of the term ‘‘base’’ has been widely employed in the past. For 
ammonia, the amines, and many other organic bases, the results of many need Dae 
equilibrium studies have been expressed in terms of a ‘‘basic dissociation constant, 
Kx. For such a base in water—for instance for a primary amine, RNH.—we may 
write the equation 


RNH: + H.0 = RNH;OH = RNH;+ + OH- (4) 


The intermediate form, RNH;OH, is a hydrogen-bonded complex of RNH: and 
water; it may be regarded as a transition state between the two uncharged molecules 
on the left-hand side of the equation, and the two ions on the right. Many authors in 
the past, however, have set the concentration of RNH;OH equal to the total concen- 
tration of (RNH:2) + (RNH;OH) and have then formulated their measurements in 
terms of the constant Kg: 


eo (RNH;*)(OH-) _ (Conjugate acid) (OH-) 
»”“(RNH;OH) (Total conjugate base) 





(5) 


On the other hand, the convention we have employed here is to denote total conjugate 
base, (RNH») + (RNH;OH), by the symbol (RNH:). Experimentally it would be 
extremely difficult to discriminate between RNH>» and RNH;OH, and in practice 
there is generally no need to do so—we simply lump them together as one single 
quantity, which zs readily measured experimentally. Hence when we write the acidity 
constant, Ka, 

ea (R-N H2) (H+) = (Total conjugate base) (H*) (6) 

= (RN H;3+) (Conjugate acid) 


the quantity we have denoted by (RNH:2) in (6) is actually identical experimentally 
with (RNH;OH) in (5) above. Moreover (H*) and (OH) are related by the equation 
(H*+)(OH-) = K,—see equation (14) below—so that Kz and Ka are related by the 
equation 





? Kw ; 3 : “ 
Kz — rar or pKs — nis = pKa (7) 
A 


Thus for ammonia at 25°, pKa = 9.3 and pKx = 4.7. The Kg values found in the 
literature may readily be converted to K, values by equation (7). We shall formulate 
all acid-base equilibria in terms of Kx values in the following discussion. 

G. N. Lewis has proposed a very general theory of acids and bases, even more 
general in character than that of Bronsted and Lowry. According to Lewis’ definition, 
a substance such as boron trichloride, which reacts readily and completely with bases 
in nonaqueous solvents: 


BCls +:NH; —— THe — BCI, 


is to be considered as a very strong acid, although it contains no hydrogen. It certainly 
cannot be regarded as a proton donor, but is an electron acceptor, whereas the base 
NH; is an electron donor. For certain purposes this very broad conception of acids 
and bases is extremely valuable. In biological systems, however, the ubiquitous 
presence of water, and of other proton acids, provides an ample reserve of protons 
available for exchange with bases. Hence for the purposes of the biochemist, Brénsted’s 
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definition of acids as proton donors, and bases as proton acceptors, is sufficiently 
general. 


An interesting discussion of the various meanings which chemists have given to 
the word “‘base”’ is given by W. M. Clark in “Topics in Physical Chemistry’’ (2nd ed., 
p. 242). 


The strength of an acid may be expressed by its tendency to give off 
protons, according to the equation 


HR = Ht +R 
Acid = Proton + conjugate base (8) 


From the law of mass action, the equilibrium constant of this reaction 
is, in terms of the activities of H+, acid, and base, 


— GHAR _ AHOApbase 





(9) 


QuarR Qacid 


For the activities of the acid and its conjugate base, however, we may 
substitute the respective concentrations, provided we are considering 
reactions which take place in a nearly constant medium, in which the 
temperature and the chemical composition of the solvent do not vary 
significantly during the reactions under consideration. These conditions 
are very nearly fulfilled in many systems of biological importance, such 
as sea water, blood, lymph, and perhaps in the interior of certain tissues. 
We may, therefore, provisionally substitute concentrations for activities, 
although this substitution is justifiable only under strictly limited con- 
ditions. The more exact formulation, in terms of activities, is undertaken 
later in this chapter. 

An isolated proton is an exceedingly minute particle. It carries an 
electric charge and is extremely reactive. It can exist for an appreciable 
period of time only in a gaseous phase at very low pressures. In any liquid 
phase, however, a proton reacts, almost as soon as it is liberated, with a 
neighboring molecule. Thus an acid can act as a proton donor only in the 
presence of a suitable proton acceptor—that is, another base. Let A, 
denote the acid in question, and B, the conjugate base. To a solution of 
A, we now add a base, Bs, to which the conjugate acid is A». The acid- 
base exchange reaction is then 


Ay + Bo — Ag + B, (10) 
and the equilibrium constant of the reaction is (see equation 9) 


(As) (Bx) = Bay Oh as 
(BA) 7 Ki = K (11) 
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Here again the quantities in parentheses denote concentrations; later 
we shall consider the true thermodynamic constants, in which concen- 
trations are replaced by activities. The proton activity has vanished from 
equation (11), since we are now considering only the ratio of two acidity 
constants of the type formulated in equation (9). Furthermore reaction 
(10) is formulated as occurring between the acid-base pairs, A; and By, 
Az and Bz, in a dilute solution in a particular solvent. The ratio Ku,/Ka, 
is specified only for the conditions existing in that solvent. If we study 
the same acid-base pair in another solvent, the ratio of the K’s will in 
general be different. Equations (10) and (11) may be illustrated by reac- 
tions occurring in pure water. In the water structure in which H.O mole- 
cules are linked by hydrogen bonds (Chapter 2), exchanges of protons 
between water molecules must be proceeding constantly; the process may 
be visualized as the jumping of a proton from the oxygen to which it is 
attached by a covalent bond to an adjoining oxygen to which it is at- 
tached by a hydrogen bond: 


H H 
a ae <i 


This process may be formulated more compactly by an equation which is 
a special example of the general acid-base equation (10), the water mole- 
cules acting as both acids and bases: 


H.O0 + H.O= H;0+ + OH- 
B+ Ai = Ao + B, (12) 


This reaction involves a large increase in electrostatic energy, since an 
anion and a cation are produced from two neutral molecules; consequently 
the H;O+ ion has a strong tendency to donate a proton, either to the OH- 
ion or to one of the other oxygens linked to it by hydrogen bonding. Like- 
wise the OH~ ion has a strong tendency to accept a proton from one of its 
neighbors. At equilibrium the concentrations of H;0+ and OH- are very 
small; in pure water they are necessarily equal. The amounts of these ions 
present in pure water have been determined by conductivity measure- 
ments and in other ways, to be discussed later. At 25° it has thus been 
found that (H;O0+) = (OH-) = 1.00 x 10~’, toa high degree of precision 
The equilibrium constant of reaction (12) may be written | 


(H;0*) (OH-) _kK 
(H,0)2 - (13) 
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Since, however, in dilute aqueous solutions the concentration of water 
is very large and remains practically constant throughout any reaction 
considered, it is conventional to include the factor (H.O)? in the ioniza- 
tion constant of water, K,,, as it is ordinarily written: 


(H3;0*t)(OH-) = K(H.0)? = K, = 10-14 at 25° (14) 


It is customary to denote the negative logarithm of an equilibrium 
constant, K, by the symbol pK; so we may write pK, = 14.00 at 25°. 
The value of pK,, decreases—that is, K,, increases—with rising tempera- 
ture; for instance, pK, = 14.94 at 0°, and 13.59 at 37°. 

The oxonium (or hydronium) ion is the acid conjugate to the base 
water. Any strong acid, when added to water, is converted almost com- 
pletely to oxonium ion. In the case of HCl, for instance, the reaction is 


HCl-- H:0— H,0O* + Cl- (15) 


Here, again, the reaction follows the pattern of equation (10). Hydro- 
chloric acid is so strong an acid that reaction (15) goes almost completely 
to the right; in water, HCl behaves for all practical purposes as a com- 
pletely ionized electrolyte, although in solvents of low dielectric constant 
it is present largely as undissociated HCl and is found to be a much 
weaker acid than (for instance) perchloric acid. All acids react with water 
to give oxonium ion; acids which are strong in water, such as perchloric 
acid and the hydrogen halides, are virtually completely converted into 
oxonium ion and their conjugate bases. Weak acids, such as acetic, 
undergo only a partial conversion: 


CH;COOH + H:0 = CH;COO- + H;0* (16) 


In writing the equilibrium constant for reactions such as this, it is 
customary to omit the water involved, for the same reasons indicated in 
the discussion of equations (13) and (14). Furthermore, the oxonium ion 
is commonly referred to as “hydrogen ion,” the water molecule to which 
the proton is attached being ignored.’ For solutions rich in water, this 
leads to no confusion or ambiguity. We shall therefore follow this con- 
vention and shall ordinarily denote the hydrogen ion concentration in 
dilute aqueous solutions by the symbol (H*). 


The Concept of pH; a Preliminary Statement 


For many purposes, the logarithm of (H*) is a more useful quantity 
than (H*) itself. Since we shall deal for the most part with solutions in 
2 The grounds for the belief that ‘“‘hydrogen ion”’ in water is oxonium ion are well 


set forth by L. P. Hammett, ‘Solutions of Electrolytes” (2nd ed., 1936), and by the 
same author in more advanced fashion in his ‘Physical Organic Chemistry.” 
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which (H+) < 1, log (H*) is negative for such solutions and — log (H*) 
is positive. It is conventional among workers in this field to denote the 
negative logarithm of a quantity, X, by pX, as we have already done 
with pK.; so we write — log (H+)=pH. This is to be regarded as a 
preliminary definition of pH, in which we are disregarding the distinction 
between concentrations and activities of the hydrogen ion and other ions 
in the system. Later we shall consider the problems which arise when the 
attempt is made to measure the activities of ions and shall formulate a 
more precise definition of pH in terms of the experimental operations 
ordinarily employed in measuring it. 

The precise establishment of an accurate PH scale is a complicated 
task. It is easy, however, with our present knowledge, to fix approxi- 
mately certain points on such a scale. In pure water the hydrogen ion 
(oxonium ion) concentration must equal the hydroxyl ion concentration. 
Hence we have, from (14), for water at 25°, 


(H+)? = 10-14-00 or (H+) = ]1(-7-00 or pH = 7.00 (17) 


A molar solution of HCl in water is, as we have seen, virtually com- 
pletely ionized. The hydrogen ion concentration, therefore, is equal to 
the total HCl concentration in such a solution. On this basis (H+) = 1 
and pH = 0 in this solution. The effect of the electrical attraction be- 
tween oppositely charged ions is to reduce the activity of all the ions in 
solution (Chapter 5). Hence the activity of the H+ ion is slightly less than 
the concentration. In a 0.1 M solution of HCl, (H+) = 0.1 and pH = Bs 
if interionic forces are assumed to be negligible. The corrections to be 
introduced later, arising from interionic attraction effects, lead to a some- 
what higher pH value, approximately 1.08. In this preliminary survey, 
however, we shall consider an estimated pH value satisfactory if it is 
reliable within 0.1 pH unit, so that we disregard this distinction for the 
present. 

Likewise, a solution of a strong base, such as NatQH-, may be taken 
as completely ionized in water. Thus (OH-) in a 0.1 M solution of such 
a base in water is very nearly 0.1 and pOH = — log (OH-) is very 


nearly 1. Since pH + pOH = 14, from equation (14), pH in this system 
is near 13. 


Calculations of DH in Systems of Acids of Known Acid Strengths 


The preceding discussion gives an approximate indication of the 
nature of the pH scale in water or dilute salt solutions. Temporarily we 
defer attempts at more precise definition in order to consider 
systems of great biological importance, compose 
acids and their conjugate bases. Let us assume t 
to be known, and e 


a class of 
d of one or more Weak 
he Kx value of an acid 
aleulate the pH as a function of the (acid) / (base) 
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ratio. Taking the logarithms of the terms in (9), setting pH = — log (H*) 
and pK, = — log Ka, we obtain 
e (base) _ a 
pH = pK, + log acide pKx + log —o (18) 


In equation (18), the symbol a denotes the ratio of the molecules of 
conjugate base to the total number of molecules of acid plus conjugate 
base: 

_ (base) Ey Kx 
* = (acid) + (base) (H¥) + Ka a 

In the analysis of problems concerning acid-base equilibria, it is fre- 
quently necessary to calculate (H+) in systems containing one or more 
weak acids and their conjugate bases, often in the preserice of various 
other added ions and molecules. If the values of K, for the acids involved 
are known, the analysis of the problem may be carried out in a series of 
steps as follows: 

1. Write out explicitly the equations for the various equilibrium con- 
stants of the acids in the system, including the value for K,,. 

2. Formulate equations indicating what is known of the total stoi- 
chiometric concentrations of the various molecular and ionic species 
involved. 

3. The system as a whole must be electrically neutral; therefore the 
equivalent concentrations of all the anions present must be equal to the 
equivalent concentration of all the cations. Formulate explicitly the equa- 
tion of electrical neutrality in terms of all the ions present. 

4. Consider which ions present are likely to be of negligible concen- 
tration relative to the others, and eliminate them from the equation of 
electrical neutrality. This step requires some judgment, which is acquired 
only by a certain amount of experience in dealing with these problems. 
Generally the validity of the assumptions made can be checked later, 
after a preliminary trial solution of the problem in which certain factors 
have been neglected. 

We may give a first illustration of these points in terms of a simple 
system. The value of Ka for acetic acid has been found to be 10-*7°. 
What are the values of (H+) and of pH in a solution of acetic acid in 
water at concentration C? 

1. Two dissociation constants are involved: 


(H*) (A>) 


CHA) = 10-475 (20) 


K, (acetic acid) = 


and 


K, = (H+)(OH-) = 10-4 at 25° (21) 
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2. The total concentration of acetic acid is C; we therefore have the 


relation 
(HAT (Ay) =. 6 (22) 


since the added acid must be present in one of these two forms. 
3. Only two kinds of anions are present, and one kind of cation. The 
equation of electrical neutrality is 


05 Via 0 Nad He wie 68) fe (23) 


4. We know from experience that a dilute solution of acetic acid is 
distinctly acid to neutrality; thus we may assume that (OH-) <« 10-7. 
We therefore disregard (OH-) in equation (23), which now becomes 
(H*) = (A-). Combining (22) and (23) we may then write 
ee hap ea) i ce 1213 | 


= a = 10-47 (24) 
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This may be written in the standard form of a quadratic equation. With 
(H*) = X for convenience, (24) becomes 


X?+ K,AX — K,C=0 (25) 
and 
2X = 2(H+) = —K, + [K,a? + 4(K,C)]* (26) 


Actually a still simpler solution is often possible if K, is sufficiently small 
and C sufficiently large. In that case we may treat (H*) in the denomina- 
tor of equation (24) as negligible in comparison with C, and the equation 
then becomes 


(HY)? 8450 
pH = pKa — log C (27) 


2 


For 0.1 M acetic acid, for instance, we find the pH, by equation (26), 
to be 2.878 to the third decimal place; by equation (27), it is 2.875. Here 
the simple equation is certainly adequate, if we wish to calculate pH only 
within +0.01. If we were dealing with more dilute solutions, or with a 
stronger acid, the error would be larger, and it might be necessary to use 
the more complete equation. The error involved in setting (OH-) = (0 
in equation (23) is certainly negligible here: but this might not be true if 
we were working at very great dilutions, 

. Equation (24) applies to a cationic acid, such as a solution of ammo- 
nium chloride at the concentration C, provided we write (NH,+) instead 
of (HA), (NH3) instead of (A-), and K, = 10-°-3 instead of 10 78 Here 
however, the assumption that (OH-) is negligible, though justified. is not 
so obvious as in the case of acetic acid. is . 
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The Titration of a Weak Acid with a Strong Base: Buffer Action 


If a very strong base, such as hydroxyl ion—say in the form of 
Na*tOH-—‘is added to a solution of a weak acid, HA, the reaction 


HA + OH- = A- + H,0 


runs toward the right, virtually to completion. In a solution to which 
C moles of acetic acid and X moles of NatOH~ have been added, per 
liter, we may calculate the pH value by the same principles as before, if 
X < C. The two equilibrium constants, (20) and (21), are still the only 
ones required, but now an additional cation—the sodium ion—is present. 
Since it is not involved in the reaction formulated above, its concentra- 
tion (m) is the same as that of the added sodium hydroxide. The equation 
of electrical neutrality then becomes 


NE a ag eh As 8 i Was Dea 8) a i (28) 


The stoichiometry of equation (22) holds as before. 

Here, again, we try simplifying (28) by treating (OH~) as negligible. 
This is not so clearly justifiable as in the case of acetic acid alone in water, 
but we can take it as known from experience that the solution remains 
acid throughout the titration until X is nearly equal to C. Then we have 
for the concentration of acetate ion (A-) the presumably very close 
approximation 


(A-) = (Nat) + (Ht) = X + (Ht) (29) 
Noting that a = [X + (H*)]/C, we may write 
x, = GEA) _ (YX + (4) _ (a oT 











(HA) ([C—X-—(H*+] 1l-a 
Here a is defined by (19). In logarithmic form 


XxX jee m: 
pH = pK, + log oe > : at) = pK, + log eae: (31) 





Equation (30) as it stands can be solved as a quadratic. It is simpler, 
however, to make use of the fact that (H*) is in general much smaller 
than either C or X. Thus we may temporarily disregard (H*) in the two 
expressions in brackets in the numerator and denominator of (30), ob- 
taining the simplified relation 





_ (H*)(X) _ (H*)a 32 

Ka =| C = ae =a 1 sade ( ) 
X : 

pH = pK, + log (4 mae z) = pK, + log re: 


(base) (33) 


= pK, + log (conjugate acid) 
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A preliminary value of (H+) derived from (32) may now be inserted 
into the terms in brackets in (30) or (31) and the resulting equation solved 
to obtain a more accurate value of (H+). If necessary, this value can 
again be inserted in the brackets to obtain a still further approximation 
for (H+), but such a refinement is rarely necessary. For many purposes, 
indeed, in solutions of an acid of the strength of acetic acid, it may be 
quite accurate enough to use equation (32) without further correction— 
that is, to set XY equal to the sodium ion concentration, and C — X equal 
to the total acid originally present, minus the added sodium ion. If the 
pK value of the acid is higher—say 6 or above—the error involved in 
using equation (32) instead of (31) is quite negligible, provided X and 
C — X are of the order of 0.01 M or more. This is the approximation 
originally introduced by L. J. Henderson, in his development of the theory 
of buffer action. Equation (33) is commonly known as the Henderson- 
Hasselbalch equation.* We may use it to calculate the change of pH 
occurring during the titration of a weak acid with a strong base. It is 
convenient to make the calculations on the assumption that the volume 
of the system remains constant during the titration, and it is often pos- 
sible to carry out the titration so that this is approximately true. Then 
the total concentration C = (HA) + (A-) also remains unaltered during 
the titration. If X moles of OH~ ion have been added, per mole of HA 
originally present, we take (A~) = X according to the approximation of 
equation (32), and for an increment AX in X the corresponding increment 
in ais 
_ AX 
oe 
The form of the resulting titration curve, when pH is plotted against the 
added alkali X, is shown in Fig. 1. The form of the curve, on this simple 
theory, is independent of the pK, value of the particular acid and depends 
only on a. Two acids with different pK, values thus give titration curves 
which can be superposed simply by a horizontal displacement of one 
curve along the abscissa axis until it coincides with the other (see Fig. 1). 
In a constant solvent medium, with the ionic strength maintained con- 
stant, or nearly so, throughout the titration, equation (33) describes the 


Aa (34) 


3In the past it has generally been conventional to write (salt) instead of (base) in 
equation (33). Thus in a system containing acetic acid and sodium acetate the base 
present is acetate ion. Since sodium acetate is completely dissociated, and acetie acid 
generally very little dissociated, the stoichiometric concentration of the salt sodium 
acetate is nearly equal numerically to that of acetate ion. The advantage of the for- 
mulation given in equations (18) and (31) or (33), however, is that it applies to all 
types of acid-base pairs, such as those listed in Table I, whereas the traditional for- 
mulation in terms of salt concentration does not apply, for instance, to the 


equilibrium 
between ammonia and ammonium ion. 
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titration curves of many weak acids with high precision, whether they are 
uncharged acids such as acetic acid, or cationic acids such as the ammo- 
nium ion. The effects of variation in ionic strength or dielectric constant 
on the value of pK, are considered later. 
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Fig. 1. Titration curves of glycine (pK,), acetic acid, phosphoric acid (pK2), 
and glycine (pK:) are illustrated by the solid lines. Corresponding buffer values for 
0.1 M solutions are indicated by the dotted lines. For acetic acid the buffer value of a 
0.02 M solution is also indicated. Note that the pH of maximum buffer value for any 
given acid coincides with the pK value of that acid. 


The characteristic feature of such curves as those shown in Fig. 1 
is that when a is near 0.5—in other words when pH is nearly equal to 
pK,—the addition of a relatively large amount of strong acid or base 
produces little change in pH. This phenomenon, known as buffer action, 
is of the most fundamental importance for the stability of the living 
organism. Small alterations in pH often profoundly alter the rates of 
many biochemical reactions, and a shift of a few tenths of a unit in the 
pH of blood may be an index of the difference between an organism in 
normal health and one on the point of death. The maintenance of a nearly 
constant pH value in systems to which relatively large amounts of acids 
or bases may be added is a stabilizing factor of major importance. Acids 
such as lactic or pyruvic acid, for instance, are frequently products 
of metabolic reactions, and the fluids of the living organism must be 
equipped to receive considerable increments of such substances without 
undergoing major fluctuations of pH. 

It is convenient to have a quantitative expression to describe the 
resistance of a system to pH changes brought about by the addition of 
strong acid or alkali. The obvious quantity to employ is the slope of the 
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titration curve at any point, when X is plotted‘ against pH, or, in differ- 
ential notation, dX /dpH. This is the “‘buffer value” of van Slyke. We 
may evaluate it as follows: Equation (33) gives pH as a function of a, 
and (34) gives a as a function of X¥. Hence we may write 


ax _ (2) (45) oe o Ae (35) 
dpH da] \dpH dpH 
the second equality being derived from (32). On differentiating (18) we 
obtain 


a 1 a a den Ge 1S 
dpH = d log (2) ~ 9303 d In € ae -) ~ 2.303a(1 — a) 


da 
he ta = 36 
Aa 2.303a(1 — a) (36) 


and 


Hence, the buffer value is, from (35) and (36), 


on = 2.303Ca(1 — a) (37) 
This equation is valid provided the concentrations of the base A- and 
the conjugate acid HA are large in comparison with both the hydrogen 
and hydroxy] ion concentrations. If (H*) or (OH-) is considerable, addi- 
tional terms are required, which, however, are simply derived (see, for 
instance, Clark, 1928, Chapter II, or Bates, 1954). Between pH 4 and 
10, and therefore in all systems of physiological interest, equation (37) 
can be safely applied. 

It is plain that the buffer value of a system containing an acid and 
its conjugate base is proportional to the total concentration, C. As a 
approaches either zero or unity, the buffer value falls toward zero; its 
maximum value is attained when a = 1 — a = 0.5and is equal to 0.575C. 
The buffer value for a system containing several different pairs of con- 
jugate acid and base components is the sum of the buffer values for the 
individual component systems. Buffer values for mixtures of several acids 
and their conjugate bases are shown by the dashed lines in Fig. 1, 


The Experimental Determination of Acidity Constants (K, Values) 


The nature of acid-base equilibria cannot be fully understood without 


some consideration of the experimental methods used to determine them. 


‘ The addition of strong acid to a buffer m 


ixture may be considered mathematically 
simply as a negative increment in X. 
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We shall consider three principal methods, involving widely different 
experimental procedures. 


Tue Conpuctrivity Mreruop 


This method, in a simple form, was widely applied by Wilhelm 
Ostwald and his school, beginning about 1890, and later by many others. 
It has been greatly refined in recent years, to yield results of very high 
accuracy. It is well adapted for the study of solutions of pure acids and 
bases, dissolved in water or other solvents; but it is not suitable for the 
study of buffer mixtures, or of systems containing added neutral salts. 
We shall first state the method in a relatively simple form, essentially 
that used by Ostwald, and then indicate the nature of some of the modern 
refinements. 

Consider the reaction HA + H,O = A- + H;0+, in which a neutral 
acid reacts with water to form a negative conjugate base and the hydro- 
nium ion. The electrical conductance of the solution is due to these ions; 
the contribution of the ions derived from the water itself is generally 
negligible by comparison, but can be allowed for if necessary. If we 
neglect this, we may set (A~) = (H;0+) = aC, where C is the total 
stoichiometric concentration of added acid, and a (often called the 
“degree of dissociation’’) is the fraction of this total which is in the form 
of the conjugate base. The concentration of HA is obviously equal to 
(1 — a)C, and the acid dissociation constant is (writing H+ for H;0*) 


_ (HAA) _ _ 
Raed: 6 Sate CS. 


If we could neglect interionic forces, and if a were equal to unity, the 
equivalent electrical conductance would simply be equal to the limiting 
value, Ao, for the sum of the H;O0+ ion and the A~ ion. This quantity is 
accessible to experimental measurement, since in general the sodium or 
potassium salt, NatA~ or K*A~, is a completely dissociated strong elec- 
trolyte. Thus Ao for these salts may be determined experimentally by the 
methods outlined in Chapter 7; and the same may be done for a strong 
acid such as H+Cl-, and for a salt with a common anion, such as NatCl-. 
Then it follows from Kohlrausch’s law of the independent migration of 
the ions that 


Ao(Ht+tA-) = Ao(NatA-) + Ao(HtCl-) — Ao(NatCl-) (39) 
In the actual solution of HA, however, the equivalent conductance is not 
Ao, since only the fraction a of the acid HA has been converted into the 


ions. Neglecting all the complications due to interionic forces, we should 
then naturally suppose that the measured equivalent conductance (A) 





(38) 
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would be simply aAo. This is indeed what Ostwald assumed, setting 
a = A/Ao in equation (39), and determining the equivalent conductance 
at a series of values of the concentration C. The values of K so calculated 
from data at different values of C were reasonably constant and have 
served to provide valuable material for approximate computations of the 
relative acidities of different substances. 

To obtain really accurate values of K, from such measurements, 
however, we must make two kinds of corrections for interionic forces. 

1. The ionic strengths of dilute solutions of weak acids are by no 
means negligible. In a solution of acetic acid (K = 10-475) at 0.01 M, 
for example, one may calculate from equation 38 that a = 0.045 approxi- 
mately. For such a solution of a weak uni-univalent electrolyte the ionic 
strength w = aC = 0.01 X 0.045 = 0.00045, and ~/w is equal to 0.021. 
At this ionic strength we may employ the limiting equation of the Debye- 
Hiickel theory for aqueous solutions (Chapter 5, equation 76.3) in the 
form 

log fz = —0.5 Vw = 0.0105 


The corresponding value of f, is 0.976, which deviates significantly from 
unity. Taking account of activity coefficients, * therefore, we may rewrite 
equation (38) in the form 


_ (an)(as-) _ fafa- (HAD) _ £204) (A) 
ca Pll CPR CREE Mei RATE fan(HA) (40) 


It is customary to consider faa as unity at low ionic strengths, since 
HA is uncharged and the Debye-Hiickel term therefore vanishes for it. 
The assumption is not quite exact but works well in practice, for reasons 
which we consider in more detail later. Thus, since f, is less than unity, 
the concentrations of H+ and A- ions must be greater than they would be 
if they were calculated from the limiting value of the thermodynamic 
constant, K,, with no correction for activity coefficients. Failure to cor- 
rect for activity coefficients would thus yield an apparent value of K 
which is larger than the true K. 

2. Owing to interionic forces the mobility of the ions is less than it 
would be at infinite dilution. The magnitude of the deviations to be 
expected is given by Onsager’s equation (Chapter 7, equation 24). The 
observed value of A, at finite concentration, is less than aAo, and the 
calculated degree of dissociation is therefore too small. The error due to 
neglect of the difference between A and Ay is thus in the opposite direction 


* As in Chapter 5, we here use the symbol f to denote an activity coefficient (ratio 
of activity to mole fraction). Later in this chapter, however, we employ the symbol 
y, with appropriate subscript, to denote the activity coefficient, defined as the ratio 
of activity to molality or to molar concentration. 
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from that due to neglect of activity coefficients. Owing to this partial 
cancelation of errors, the values of K, obtained by Ostwald and his school 
were generally not very far from the true values, often within 0.1 in pK. 
The best modern work, however, such as that of D. A. MacInnes and 
T. Shedlovsky, has yielded pK values, extrapolated to zero ionic strength, 
which are reliable within +0.002 and sometimes within +0.001, as shown 
by their agreement with electromotive force values, determined by 
methods discussed below. Conductivity measurements on solutions of 
weak bases, such as ammonia, can be used to determine the basic disso- 
ciation constant, Ky (equation 5); the reasoning involved is exactly 
analogous to that given here for acids such as acetic acid. 


THe InpicatorR MeEtTHop FoR DETERMINING RELATIVE STRENGTHS 
oF AcIDS 


The indicator method is derived from the observation that many 
acids and bases are colored, and that in such cases the color of the acid 
is different from that of its conjugate base. The term “color,” of course, 
may be used very broadly—the essential requirement is that the acid 
and the conjugate base differ in their absorption of light at some particu- 
lar wavelength; the region chosen for study may lie in the ultraviolet, 
the visible, or the infrared. For accurate work, however, the light should 
be monochromatic, or nearly so, in order to define quantitatively the 
relation between light absorption and concentration for the acid and its 
conjugate base. 

The use of the method generally involves the interaction of two acid- 
base pairs—we may denote them as A, and B,, and as A» and Baz, respec- 
tively. The observations are carried out with light of a given wavelength 
\, so chosen that the members of one pair—say A» and B:—do not absorb 
the light appreciably, whereas either A; or B, absorbs it to an extent 
which is readily measurable. Commonly both absorb it, but the absorp- 
tion (or extinction) coefficient must of course be different for A, and B,; 
if the method is to be used. 

The experiment may be carried out, for instance, by adding the acid 
Ay, at concentration S;, to the base Bo, at concentration S2. They react 
according to equation (10), forming A» and B, in equivalent amounts. 
We may write X for the equilibrium concentration of each: 


A = (Bi) a (Az) 
Then the concentration of A; at equilibrium is S; — X, and that of Bs 
is S, — X. Hence the equilibrium constant, K’, of equation (11) is 


_ (As)(By) _ x? ea a, nr 
~ (B2)(Ai) (Si — X)(S2 — X) Kay’ 





Gd 
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Moreover we note that the ratio (B;)/(A1) = X/(S; — X) is equal 
to the ratio a/(1 — a) of base to conjugate acid, as defined in equations 
(30) to (33), inclusive. Let e,, be the molar extinction coefficient® of Ay 
for light of wavelength X, and eg, the corresponding extinction coefficient 
of B;. These extinction coefficients may be determined spectrophotomet- 
rically in separate experiments on solutions of pure A; and pure B, at 
known concentrations. In the mixed solution at equilibrium, as defined 
by (41), the molar extinction coefficient, «, is determined per mole of 
A, plus B,. One mole of A; + B,; contains 1 — a moles of A; and a moles 
of B,;. Hence 





e = (1 — a)ea, + aren, (42) 
and therefore - (B,) 
1 een 24 eae axe (Ay) €B, Soares 5 ( ) 


Thus from (43) it is possible to evaluate X, which is the only unknown in 
(41), and thereby to determine the ratio K,,’/Ka,’. This is the basis of 
the indicator method for determining the relative strengths of different 
acids. It is a powerful method, widely applicable in aqueous solutions 
and in most nonaqueous media. 

Several comments may be made on the use of the indicator method: 

1. Light absorption measurements give a measure of the concentration 
of the molecular species under study, not of its activity. Thus the equi- 
librium constant, K’, in (41) is given by such measurements directly in 
terms of concentrations. If the solvent medium is varied, for instance by 
varying the ionic strength or by adding a new component to the solvent 
which raises or lowers its dielectric constant, the activity coefficients of 
Ax, As, By, and By may be expected to vary. Hence K’ is only an “appar- 
ent constant,”’ depending on the particular medium employed and to some 
extent on the concentrations of the reactants and products. By working 
at various ionic strengths, however, in an otherwise constant medium, 
and extrapolating the values of K’, ina suitable fashion, to zero ionic 
strength, the true limiting value of K at zero ionic strength may be deter- 
mined. The nature of the extrapolations involved is discussed later, in 
connection with electromotive force methods, 


. If light of wavelength \ traverses a distance d in the solution, and the light 
intensity is thereby reduced from J to Ta, then the molar extinction coefficient, €4, 
of an absorbing substance, A, is given by the relation 


(1/d) log (Io/Ta) = e4 (A) 


If the substance obeys Beer’s law, then e4 is independent of the concentration (A) 


over the range in which we are interested. This condition is essential for the success 
of the method. 
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2. In order to obtain accurate results, the indicator acid, A, and its 
conjugate base, B;, should be present at equilibrium in a ratio not very 
far from unity; in other words the ratio X/S should not be too close to 
either zero or unity. This may be seen directly by examination of equation 
(43), from which it is also apparent that the difference es, — es, should be 
large if precise measurements are to be obtained. It is, of course, con- 
venient if one of these two coefficients is zero—as, for instance, in the 
case of phenolphthalein, only the basic form of which absorbs visible light. 

Thus, to obtain accurate measurements, the value of K, for the indi- 
cator acid should not be very far from Ka, of the other acid under study; 
otherwise X will be too large or too small. If, however, Ka, is somewhat— 
but not much—greater than K,,, then a similar indicator study may be 
made with another acid, A;, with an acid dissociation constant, Ka,, 
somewhat less than Ka,. Then the ratio K,,/Ka, is immediately given, 
since both are known relative to Ka,. The use of other acid-base pairs, 
including other indicators, thus permits us to map out a scale of relative 
Kx values for a series of acids of widely differing strength, in any given 
solvent medium. All these are relative constants; if the absolute value of 
any one of them can be fixed by any suitable experimental procedure, or 
if it is simply defined by an arbitrary convention, then all the other K’s 
are fixed by reference to that standard. 

3. Other techniques than light absorption may be used as the basis 
of the indicator method. For instance, the Raman frequencies, which are 
obtained by observing the scattered light from the substance under study, 
using monochromatic exciting light, are highly characteristic of the molec- 
ular structure. If particular Raman frequencies, characteristic of an acid 
and of its conjugate base, can be quantitatively determined, then the 
Raman spectrum can be used as the basis of an indicator technique. 

Indeed an indicator method need not be optical at all. If acid and con- 
jugate base differ with respect to their magnetic properties, or in any 
other physical properties which can be measured with sufficient accuracy, 
then the measurement of such a property may serve as the basis for a 
quantitative study of acid-base equilibria. 

4. If electrometric pH measurements are carried out on the solution, 
by the techniques discussed later (p. 447), together with the light ab- 
sorption measurements, then we may combine the results of the two 
methods by equations (33) and (43), giving 

pH = pK,’ + log a = pK,’ + log aa (43a) 
Here we have used the generalized subscripts A and B to denote any 
acid-base pair which differ in light absorption. This is particularly helpful 
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in the study of polyvalent acids, in which one or more acidic groups, or 
their conjugate basic groups, absorb light of wavelength \, whereas the 
other groups in the molecule do not. It is then possible to follow the state 
of ionization of this particular set of groups as a function of pH. 
Consider for instance an ionization process involving a phenol 


derivative: 
OH OT 
( + non{ ) + H;0+ 
R R 


The un-ionized phenol shows light absorption with a maximum near 
2750 A, whereas its conjugate base shows maximum absorption near 
2930 A, with a value of ¢ considerably greater than that of the un-ionized 
phenolic group at this wavelength. In the amino acid tyrosine, for in- 
stance, R is —CH2CH(NH;+)COO-. The pK, value of the phenolic 
group is very close to that of the ammonium group, and in an ordinary 
pH titration the two overlap to a large extent. Neither the ammonium 
group, however, nor the amino group which is its conjugate base, absorbs 
light in the region between 2800 and 3000 A. Hence by measuring the 
ultraviolet absorption at a suitable wavelength as a function of pH it is 
possible to determine specifically the fraction of the phenolic hydroxy] 
groups present in solution which are ionized at any given stage of the titra- 
tion. The same technique is applicable to proteins, which generally con- 
tain many such groups per molecule; interesting and important results 
have been obtained from such measurements (see Chapter 9). Ina protein, 
however, the absorption maxima are commonly slightly different, both in 
position and in intensity, from what they are in the corresponding groups 
in free amino acids, and this factor must be allowed for. 

The change of phenolic absorption spectra with PH is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, which shows the spectrum of glycyl-L-tyrosine as a function of 
pH. This molecule, like tyrosine, contains three ionizing groups—a car- 

OH 


Glycyl-tyrosine 
In acid solution 


CH, 
+H,N-CH,-CO-NHGH.COOH 


boxyl, an amino, and a phenolic hydroxy] group. The pK’ value of the 
carboxyl group is very nearly 3 (Greenstein, 1932); hence the curve shown 
for pH 1.09 is for the molecule with an unionized carboxyl group, as in 
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the formula shown. When the carboxyl group ionizes (see curve for pH 
4.6) there is very little change in the spectrum; the absorption curve is 
slightly depressed in the region below 250 muy, and is slightly raised and 
displaced to longer wavelengths in the region from about 270 to 290 mu. 
The —NH,;* group is the next to ionize, with a pK’ value of 8.25 at 25° 
and ionic strength 0.16. The change in absorption spectrum due to the 
loss of a proton from the amino group is also small; in O-methyltyrosine, 


2500 





O SS ee eel 
240 250 260 270 280 290 300 310 
Wavelength in my 
Fic. 2. Ultraviolet absorption spectrum of glycyl-1-tyrosine at various pH values. 
Temperature 25°, ionic strength 0.16. (Data of Barbara R. Hollingworth.) 





in which the hydroxyl group is blocked and cannot ionize, the change 
from an —NH,*+ to an NH group produces a further small displacement 
of the curve to longer wavelengths, in the range from 270 to 290 mu. 
In this, as in other tyrosine derivatives that have been studied, ¢ falls 
practically to zero at 295 mp and higher wavelengths. However, when the 
phenolic hydroxyl group ionizes, as shown by the progressive changes 1n 
the four upper curves at the right of Fig. 2, there is a profound change of 
absorption; the position of the mMaximuM in €moar Shifts from near 275 
to 293 my, and the value of « at the maximum increases from 1375 to 
2325. At pH above 13 (curve at upper right) the hydroxyl group is com- 
pletely ionized, and we can take the value of ¢ at the high pH as the value 
for en in (43a). If we make calculations from data at 295 or 300 mu, €a, 
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— Calculated Curve 
0.8 © Experimental Points 
(from UV data at 
295 and 300 my) 





9.0 10.0 pH 11.0 


Fic. 3. The fractional ionization (a) of the phenolic hydroxyl group in glycyl- 
L-tyrosine, calculated from the data of Fig. 2 and other ultraviolet absorption 
measurements. 


as given by the curve at pH 4.6, is virtually zero at both these wave- 
lengths. Thus if the pH and the value of ¢ are both measured for a given 
solution, we have from (43a): 


PH = pK,’ + log [a/(1 — a)] = PK 4’ + log [e/(ex — €)| 


The value of @ for the phenolic hydroxy] group (aon = e/es) is shown 
as a function of pH in Fig. 3. The points are experimental data, from ab- 
sorption measurements at 295 and at 300 mu (identical values of a@ were 
obtained at any given pH for both these wavelengths) and the curve is 
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calculated, assuming pK,’ = 10.03 for the hydroxyl group in glycyl- 
tyrosine. The data fit the calculations satisfactorily. 

For comparison, a pH titration of isoelectric glycyltyrosine is shown 
in Fig. 4. The ordinate gives Z, the mean net charge on the glycyltyrosine 
molecules, which is equal to the moles of OH- ion added per mole of 
glycyltyrosine, except in the most alkaline solutions where a correction 
must be made for the free OH~ ion remaining in solution. The calculated 
curve is based on the values of pK,’ given above (8.25 for pK.’ and 10.03 


aa 


Calc. Titration Curve 
© Experimental Points 
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pH 


Fic. 4. pH titration of the amino and phenolic hydroxyl groups of glycyl-L- 
tyrosine at 25° and 0.16 ionic strength. (Data of Barbara R. Hollingworth.) 


for pK,’). Here again the fit is seen to be good. The same value of pK,’ is 
obtained by measuring ¢ as a function of pH as by measuring OH- added 
as a function of pH, for in this case the dissociation of the -NH;+ group 
is fairly widely separated from that of the phenolic —OH group. For 
tyrosine itself, and for most proteins, there is marked overlapping be- 
tween the ionization of amino groups and phenolic —OH groups, and the 
determination of a for the —OH groups by spectrophotometric titration 
is then particularly valuable. 


ELecrromotive Force MEASUREMENTS AND pH DETERMINATION 


The most powerful and most widely used method for the determina- 
tion of acid dissociation constants and of pH is the electromotive force 
(emf) method. By the use of galvanic cells without liquid junction—that 
is, containing no regions of contact between two unlike liquid phases— 
values of pK, may be determined to a precision of 0.001 to 0.002. Cells 
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with liquid junction are much more commonly employed by biochemists 
and are generally more convenient for practical purposes, especially with 
the complex mixtures with which the biochemist frequently deals. The 
theory of cells without liquid junctions will be discussed first, however, 
since it can be discussed more simply and rigorously. 

Consider a cell made up of two half-cells connected by a solution of 
hydrochloric acid at concentration C,. One half-cell is a hydrogen elec- 
trode. It is made up of a solid core of a noble metal such as gold or plati- 
num, coated with a layer of platinum black; the latter readily absorbs hy- 
drogen, which is bubbled through the solution surrounding the electrode 
at atmospheric pressure (more strictly the total pressure is equal to the 
sum of the vapor pressure of the water in the solution and the partial 
pressure of the hydrogen, and it is this sum which is equal to the atmos- 
pheric pressure). The hydrogen in the electrode can react with hydrogen 
ions in the solution according to the equation 


es (9) He (44) 


The symbol (g) denotes that the hydrogen is in the gaseous state. The 
symbol e~ denotes an electron which passes into the electrode and flows 
into the metallic connections which complete the circuit. The half-cell 
may be denoted for brevity by the symbols Hy» (1 atm), H*, or simply 
H2, Ht. The other half-cell is made up of a silver electrode, with silver 
chloride deposited on it in close association with the silver surface. It ean 
react with chloride ions in the solution according to the equation 


AgCl (s) + e~ = Ag (s) + CL- (45) 


The symbol (s) in parentheses is used to denote the fact that the silver 
chloride and silver are in the pure solid state. This half-cell may be de- 
noted for brevity by the symbols Cl-, AgCl, Ag. The solution between 
the electrodes must therefore contain both hydrogen (oxonium) and chlo- 
ride ions. In the simplest case it is a solution of pure hydrochloric acid. 
The metallic ends of the electrodes are connected by metallic conductors 
with a galvanometer, and with a potentiometer which can be adjusted 
to balance the electromotive force of the cell, so that only a minute 
amount of current flows.6 A small adjustment in the potentiometer sys- 
tem can cause current to flow in either direction through the cell, so that 
the conditions for a truly reversible system are approached very closely 
indeed—so closely that only a negligible error is involved in the assump- 


® The design and use of the potentiometer are considered in detail by W. M. Clark 
(1928). 
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tion that the operation of the cell is strictly reversible in the thermo- 
dynamic sense. The entire cell may be written 


H2|HCl (c)|AgCl (s), Ag (s) (46) 


A comma denotes the junction between two solid phases (H»2 dissolved in 
platinum black being considered formally as if it were a solid phase), and 
a vertical line denotes the junction between a solid and a liquid phase. It 
is assumed in writing such formulas as (46) that the silver and platinum— 
hydrogen electrodes are suitably connected through an external circuit 
with a potentiometer. If c; is not very large, the electromotive force of 
cell (46) is such that positive electricity flows through the cell from left 
to right. This involves a reaction which may be regarded as the sum of 
reactions (44) and (45): 


4H (g, 1 atm) + AgCl (s) = Ht (e1) + Cl (e1) + Ag (s) —((47) 


If c; = 0.1 M, the electromotive force, E, is +0.3524 volt at 25° under 
the reversible conditions specified above. The positive value for E de- 
notes the fact that the spontaneous flow of positive electric current 
through the cell as written in (46) above is from left to right.? If we wrote 
the cell as 

Ag, AgCl|HCl (c1)|H: (48) 


then by the same convention we should write H = —0.3524 volt. Reac- 
tion (47) cannot be merely assumed; it must be proved by experimental 
measurement that, when current flows through cell (46), reaction (47) 
actually occurs, and that the passage of one faraday, F (= 96,500 cou- 
lombs), of electricity is accompanied by the formation of one mole of 
hydrochloric acid; or that passage of current in the reverse direction, due 
to an applied external electromotive force, leads to an equivalent dis- 
appearance of hydrochloric acid, with the formation of silver chloride and 
hydrogen. This proof has been given by extensive experimentation, in 
the case of cell (46). 

When a cell such as (46) operates reversibly, the maximum electrical 
work done by the passage of N faraday equivalents (F) of charge, under 
the influence of the electromotive force, FE, is 


W = —NFE (49) 
In cell (46), of course, N = 1. The gaseous hydrogen at 1 atmosphere, 


the solid silver chloride, and the metallic silver in equation (47) are all in 
their standard states, and their chemical potentials are independent of 


7’The flow of positive current in the external circuit through the wires is of course 
in the opposite direction, from the hydrogen to the silver-silver chloride electrode. 
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the concentration of electrolyte in the solution. Hence the electromotive 
force, at constant pressure and temperature, is a function only of the 
concentration of hydrochloric acid. The relation may be seen most clearly 
by considering a double cell containing two compartments with the acid 
at two different concentrations, ¢, and co: 


H.|HCl (¢,)|AgCl, Ag, AgCl/HCl (c2)|H2 (50) 


If ec, > cx, the spontaneous flow of current will be such that H* and 
Cl- ions disappear from the left-hand compartment at concentration Cy 
and appear in the right-hand compartment at concentration C2, With 
reactions (44) and (45) proceeding from right to left. If the chemical 
potential of HCl is (uaa): at c: and (unci)2 at co, then the free energy 
change, —AF, per mole of H+ and Cl- ions disappearing on one side and 
appearing on the other is equal to (uuci)2 — (uuci)1. Since the operation 
of the cell is reversible, this is equal to the work done in the passage of 
the current, by equation (49). Moreover, we can write for the activity of 
HCl, by the fundamental relations relating activity and chemical poten- 
tial (Chapter 4, p. 182), 


(uuci)1 =F Tagen = RT In (Quci)1 (51) 


and similarly for (uyci)s. The standard state, for which uaa = p°nc, and 
duci = I, is fixed by convention. The most convenient convention is to 
define unit activity of HCl so that anc approaches (HCl) as the concen- 
tration approaches zero. Combining these relations, from (49), (50), and 
(51) we obtain 


AF = —NFE = (uHc1)1 = (uHc1)2 = RT In (auc) (52) 
(dui) 2 

The activity coefficient of HCl in dilute aqueous solution varies with 

the concentration in accordance with the equations of Debye and Hiickel 

(Chapter 5), if it is assumed that the molar concentration of H+ and Cl- 

ions is equal to the molar concentration of added HCl. Therefore, since 

HCl by this criterion appears to be completely ionized in such solutions, 

it is natural to represent the chemical potential of HCl as the sum of 
the chemical potentials of these ions: 


Muct = Mu+ + woi- (58a) 
Quci = Ag+Aci- = (H*)(Cl-)yayer = (H+) (Cl-)y..? (53b) 


Here the quantities in parentheses denote molar concentrations, yx 

and yc denote the activity coefficients of cation and anion, respectively, 
Cal , « . . . . . " 

and yi" = (yuyc1)" is the mean lonic activity coefficient of the H+ and 
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Cl- ions. In these terms we may write for the emf of cell (50), taking 
N = 1 in (52), 


es (H*) (Cl) (v4?) : (H*) (Cl) v4") 0 
PE )a(CP)atras ~ OOP OTH EP para) OM 


The numerical coefficient 0.0591 = 2.3026RT/F is obtained from 
R = 8.3144 joules deg“! mole-!; F = 96,493 coulombs equiv-!, and 
T = 298.16° K at 25°. The Ash rs factor at 30° is 0.06015. We 
note that, for pure hydrochloric acid, (H+), = (Cl-); = c, and corre- 
spondingly for c.. Hence (54) may be rewritten as 


E = 





E = 0.05916 log “7 "* Cr(Ve9)1 _ 9.1183 log 2112) (55) 
C2"(74.7)2 co(74)2 
Thus, if c:(ys)1 were ten times as great as Co(ys)o, the emf of cell (50) at 
25° would be 0.1183 volt, or 118.3 millivolts. 
In practice a double cell such as (50) is not so convenient to operate 
as a single cell like (46). The electromotive force of (46) may be written 
B = By — “© In (H+)(Cl)y2" 
= By — Raeal log (H*+)(Cl-) — 0.0591 log y4? (56) 
= Ey — 0.1183 log c — 0.1183 log y,. 


Here Eo, the standard potential of the cell, is the potential when the 
hydrochloric acid is in its standard state of unit activity. It may be deter- 
mined by measuring F at a series of values of log c, down to quite dilute 
solutions, and plotting # + 0.1183 log c against c”. Since — log yz is a 
linear function of c’ at low ionic strength—see Chapter 5, equation (76) 
—the resulting plot is a straight line at very low ionic strength; its 
extrapolation to ~/c = 0 gives Eo. Refinements of this procedure, which 
permit a very accurate extrapolation to obtain Ho with high precision, 
are discussed in the monographs of Harned and Owen (1950) and of 
Robinson and Stokes (1955). The value of E> for cell (46) at 25° is 
+().2224 volt. It is obvious that if we measure F for cell (46), first with 
HCl at concentration c; and then at concentration co, the difference, 
AE, between the two measurements will be the same as the value of F 
for cell (50). 

Consider now what happens in cell (50) when a mixture of electrolytes 
is employed instead of HCl alone. Suppose that in each compartment we 
place a mixture of HCl and KCl—say 0.010 M HCl and 0.190 M KCl in 
the left-hand compartment, and 0.001 M HCl and 0.199 M KCl in the 
right-hand compartment. Reaction (47) at the electrodes is the same as 
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before, and equation (54) is still applicable. The ionic strength in both 
solutions is the same (0.200), however, and the potassium and chloride 
ions are the ions chiefly present in both solutions. Hence, in the light of 
our discussion of the Debye-Hiickel theory in Chapter 5, we should 
expect that ys. for HCl would be nearly the same in both solutions. Like- 
wise the chloride ion concentration is the same in both. Thus the terms 
in y, and (Cl-) should cancel in the numerator and denominator of (54), 
and the emf of the cell should be given simply by 


(Hy 
(H*)» 





E = 0.0591 log (57) 

Under these special conditions, therefore, the emf of the cell is directly 
proportional to the logarithm of the ratio of hydrogen ion concentrations 
in the two compartments of cell (50). 


Standard Potentials of Half-Cells, Choice of Conventions 


It is a matter of great practical convenience to resolve the standard 
potential of a cell such as (46) into the sum of the standard potentials of 
two half-cells: 


(a) H> (g, 1 atm)|Ht+, at unit activity; H = E)(H2, Ht) 
(b) Cl-|AgCl (s), Ag (s), with Cl- ion at unit activity; 
E = E, (Cl-, AgCl, Ag) 





and we may write for the potentials at other concentrations 


Vege 


E (Aa, Ht) = Ey(He, H+) = E_ In dg 
: ne. RT 
= E(He, H+) = a os In (H+) — re In Yur (58) 
E(CI-, AgCl, Ag) = E,(Cl-, AgCl, Ag) - = In aq 


: RT ; 
E)(Cl-, AgCl, Ag) — - In (CI-) — << in Ya- (59) 


Actually, of course, it is impossible to measure the individual poten- 
tial of a single half-cell; what is determined experimentally is always the 
sum of two such half-cell potentials. It is a matter of arbitrary convention 
to fix the value of Hy for some standard half-cell. Once this choice is made, 
the value of Eo for any other half-cell used in combination with it is fixed 
by the requirement that the sum of the Eo values for the two half-cells 
must be equal to the Hy value experimentally determined for the com- 
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bination. The convention universally adopted is that Ho(H», H+) is de- 
fined as having a value of 0 at all temperatures. The value of Ey for the 
half-cell Cl- (unit activity), AgCl (s), Ag (s) is then equal to +0.2224 
volt at 25°. If the standard potentials of two half-cells are known, then 
the standard potential of the cell made up of a combination of these two 
half-cells is immediately given, even though this particular cell may not 
yet have been studied experimentally. 

An important electrode which, like the silver-silver chloride elec- 
trode, reacts reversibly with chloride ions in solution, is the calomel- 
mercury electrode: Cl-|Hg2Cl. (s)|Hg (l). Very careful measurements have 
been made on this cell: 


H;|HCl|Hg,Cl,|Hg (60) 
for which the total cell reaction may be written 
2H, + gHg2Cl (s) = H+ + Cl + Hg (J) 


The standard potential for this cell has been determined with high 
precision as +0.26796 volt at 25°, and this is of course by convention 
equal to the standard potential of the calomel—mercury half-cell at this 
temperature. 


The value 0.26796 volt is given with reference to HCl concentrations expressed as 
moles per kilogram of solvent (the molality scale), not as moles per liter of solution 
(the molarity scale). For dilute aqueous solutions, the difference between the two 
scales is small but not negligible; conversion from one scale to the other can be made 
if the density of pure water, and of the solution under study, is known at the given 
temperature. If c is the concentration of solute in moles per liter, and m the molality, 


then lim (c/m) = 1/%, where j is the specific volume of water at the given temperature; 
c>0 


dis 1.00013 at 0°, 1.00293 at 25°, and 1.00706 at 38°. Thus the limiting value of log 
(c/m) at 25° is only 0.0012, and at 38° only 0.0030. For such purposes as the calcula- 
tion of limiting pKa values, extrapolated to infinite dilution, these differences are 
almost always negligible in work on biochemical systems. At higher concentrations, 
of course, the difference between the c scale and the m scale of concentrations becomes 
increasingly important. In solvents other than water, the difference may obviously 
be very large, even at infinite dilution. 


Individual ionic activity coefficients, such as yx and yc in (58) and 
(59), cannot be separately determined by measurements on cells without 
liquid junction, or indeed by any other method. Certain products of such 
coefficients, such as yuyc, can be determined experimentally, often with 
high precision. In the interpretation of some measurements, however— 
especially those on cells with liquid junctions, which are discussed later— 
it is often convenient to define such individual ionic activity coefficients 
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by some suitable convention. This point is discussed further below, in 
connection with pH measurements on cells with liquid junction. 


EVALUATION OF pK, FROM CELLS WITHOUT LIQUID JUNCTION 


Cells such as (46) and (50) have been employed, especially by H. 58. 
Harned and his associates, to determine the pK, constants of weak acids. 
One may, for example, set up a cell containing a buffer mixture of an 
acid, HA, and its salt, NatA-, with an added chloride such as Na*Cl-: 


H.|HA (m), NatA- (mz), Na+Cl- (ms)|AgCl, Ag (61) 


Here the hydrogen ions, which react reversibly at the hydrogen elec- 
trode, are derived from HA, the chloride from Nat*Cl-. Equation (56) 
gives the electromotive force. We may write the ionization constant of the 
acid as 
yaya(H*)(A7) 
= OS 62 
=o Mayans a 


Combining (56) and (61), and remembering that y..2 in (56) denotes the 
activity coefficient product yayc, we can cancel (H+) from the equation 
for the emf and separate the terms involving the molar concentrations 
of Cl-, HA, and A~ from the terms involving activity coefficients: 


(Cl-)(HA) _ 
(A-) 
Moreover (Cl-) = m; in (61), (A-) = mz + (H+), and 
(HA) = m, — (Ht) 
For acids with K, < 10-5, it is a good approximation to set (A-) = Mao, 
and (HA) = m,. Even for somewhat stronger acids we can assume this as 


a first approximation, and then use it to obtain more accurate values 
later, as in equations (30) to (33) above. Then (63) becomes 


E — Ey + 0.0591 log —0.0591 log fe vasK) (63) 
ETA 


YuY 


m3M, 


E — Ey + 0.0591 log “2 
2 


= —0.0591 log Kx, — 0.0591 log (7) Re. 
YHYA 
(64) 


All terms on the left can be experimentally determined, since E, m,, msg, 
and ms are directly determined, and Ey is already known from an inde- 
pendent set of measurements, as previously described. In the activity 
coefficient terms on the right, — log yuyc is a linear function of the 
square root of the ionic strength (1/w) at low ionic strengths, and so is 
— log ynya (see Chapter 5). Their ratio, however, is not far from unity 
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at ionic strengths below 0.15 or thereabouts and is approximately linear 
in w, aS is yuna. Hence, if cell (61) is studied over a range of ionic strengths, 
obtained by varying the sodium chloride concentration, and the left- 
hand side of (64) plotted against the ionic strength, the intercept at 
w = 0 gives —0.0591 log Ka, since the last term on the right of (64) must 
vanish as w goes to zero. By essentially this method, Harned and Ehlers 
found for acetic acid Kx = 1.754 X 10-* at 25°, and by the same pro- 
cedure determined K, over a whole range of temperatures from 0° to 
60°. The same method has been applied to a number of carboxylic acids 
and amino acids to give very accurate K, values over a range of tempera- 
tures. The details of procedure are given by Harned and Owen, and by 
Robinson and Stokes; we have merely outlined the principle of the method 
here.’ Some numerical values of pK, will be found on pp. 452-453. 


Cells Containing Liquid Junctions 


The galvanic cells employed by biochemists generally, and sometimes 
by physical chemists, in measurements concerned with acid-base equi- 
libria involve a junction between two different liquid phases. 


The reader may raise the question: Why make use of cells with liquid junction, 
if measurements on cells without liquid junction are admittedly more accurate and 
reproducible? For the biochemist, the answer in many cases is clear. Substances such 
as proteins and nucleic acids, and many simpler substances of biochemical interest, 
form complexes with the ions of heavy metals. Silver—silver chloride or mercury— 
calomel electrodes, if brought into direct contact with such solutions in a cell without 
liquid junction, would interact with such compounds. The electrode reactions would 
no longer be precisely defined, and the substances in the solution would be changed 
by their reactions with the electrode materials. These complications are avoided by 
the use of a liquid junction of potassium chloride solution, interposed between the 
solution under study and the silver or mercury electrode. It is also generally true that 
measurements on cells without liquid junction are more cumbrous, and a considerably 
longer time is required to attain equilibrium, than in cells with liquid junction of the 
type described below. Often a rapid approximate measurement, to indicate the state 
of acid-base equilibria in a given system, is much more useful—for instance in follow- 
ing the course of a biochemical preparation—than a more accurate measurement by 
more elaborate procedures. ® 


® The cells employed, in the hands of skillful workers, can give electromotive forces 
which are reproducible within a few hundredths of a millivolt, and pK, values can be 
determined within +0.001. Some of the values so obtained are listed in Table III. 

® [Sven in a cell without liquid junction, the liquid phase is not completely uniform 
throughout the region between the two electrodes. For instance, in the cell H2|HCl| 
AgCl, Ag the portions of the liquid which adjoin the two electrodes are kept more or 
less separate from the main body of the solution. It is necessary to keep the gaseous 
hydrogen from coming into contact with the silver-silver chloride electrode, lest its 
reducing action should disturb the functioning of the cell. On the other hand, the 
liquid close to the silver-silver chloride electrode must contain an appreciable amount 
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The commonest example of a cell with liquid junction is a cell consist- 
ing of two half-cells—one a metal-hydrogen electrode of the type already 
described, in contact with the solution under study, which we may call 
solution X; and the other, of an electrode of metallic mercury and calomel 
(Hg2Cl.). The latter, like the silver-silver chloride electrode, reacts re- 
versibly with chloride ions, and must therefore be in contact with a solu- 
tion containing chloride ions. The usual choice is a potassium chloride 
solution; and in pH measurements as usually carried out today it is made 
up of saturated potassium chloride. The cell therefore contains two differ- 
ent liquids, in contact with the two electrodes; and a junction between 
the two unlike liquids must therefore be formed, in order to complete 
the circuit. For brevity, such a cell may be denoted by the symbols 


H; (g, 1 atm)|solution X| |sat. KCl|Hg2Cl2 (s), Hg (L) (65) 


where the double vertical line denotes the liquid junction. The cell reac- 
tion is 
4H2 (g) + +Hg2Cl. (s) = Ht (in solution X) + Cl- (in sat. KCl) 

+ Hg (1) + transfer of ions across liquid junction 


Since Ey = 0 by definition for the hydrogen electrode, the potential 
of the electrode on the left is, from (58), equal to —(RT/F) In ag. The 
potential of the half-cell on the right may be written as #*, which is the 
value of E in (59) when aq is set equal to the activity of chloride ion in 
saturated potassium chloride. The liquid junction potential may be des- 
ignated by E;. Then for cell (65) 


fd i 
Lali ees he a Na we (66) 


or 
E — E* — £; 


— log ax = O3096RT/F) ~ 


— log [(H*) yu] (66a) 

The value of E* is a constant, independent of the composition of 
solution X. If the same were true of F,, we could then determine the pH 
of solution X, with reference to some suitably chosen standard solution, 





of silver ion, the amount being determined by the chloride ion concentration and the 
solubility product of silver chloride. The silver ion concentration in the body of the 
liquid and at the hydrogen electrode is, however, essentially zero. The concentration 
of silver ion at any point in the liquid is so small, however, that for most purposes it can 
be neglected as far as its effect on the activities of other components is concerned It 
will be seen from these considerations that the composition of the liquid is not 
homogeneous in the strictest sense of the word, even in a cell without liquid junction, 
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the pH of which is fixed by definition. If pH, is the pH of the standard 
solution, pH, the pH of solution X, and E, and E, the emf values of these 
two solutions when measured in cell (65), then from (66a), setting 
pH = — log an, 


E, — E, E,— EH, * 
pH. = pH, + (2.3026RT/F) = pH, + 0.0591 at 25 (67) 
This is in fact the procedure generally adopted for the practical deter- 
mination of pH. To justify and clarify the procedure, however, we must 
consider several important questions: (1) How accurate is the assumption 
that EH; is the same for the standard solution and for solution X? (2) 
How do pH measurements vary with ionic strength and other variables, 
in acids of different charge types? (3) What criteria are to guide the 
choice of the standard solution, or solutions? 


Tue Liquip JuNcTION POTENTIAL 


This potential, H;, is determined by the work done in transporting 
all the ions across the junction when current flows. Since solvent molecules 
may also be transported when current flows, the free energy change 
occurring when solvent is transported across the boundary must be in- 
cluded also in the work for the whole process. If the transference number 
of an ion (Chapter 7) is ¢;, and its valence Z;, then ¢;/Z, moles of this ion 
move across the boundary in the direction of positive current when one 
equivalent of electricity flows through. Let the molar increment in chem- 
ical potential of an ion, when it is moved through an infinitesimal region 
in the solution, be du;. Then the work done in moving n; moles of such 
ions is n; du; = RTn; d\n a;, where a; is the activity of the ion. (Here we 
apply to each individual ion the relation between activity and chemical 
potential derived for a component of a system in Chapter 4, p. 184; that 
is, in differential form, the relation is du; = RT d1n a;.) Hence the work 
done in transporting t;/Z, moles of the ion between solution I (solution X) 
and solution II (saturated KCl), through the entire boundary region, is 
given by integrating this expression: 


= 


Z, In a; (68) 


I 
W; = RT i d 
I 
If t, moles of solvent are also transported per equivalent of electricity, 
I 
then there must be an additional term equal to RT |, t, dln a;. The 
total work, W, is the sum of all such terms for ions and solvent. The 
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liquid junction potential, H;, is, from (49), equal to — W/F, since we have 
taken N = 1 for the transport process. Then 


RT [fH t, SLL) SS tei (ve) (69 


The term for the solvent is understood to be included in (69). Since 4; 
and a; for each ion will in general vary from point to point across the 
boundary, as the composition of the solution changes from solution I at 
one end to solution II at the other, the evaluation of the terms in the in- 
tegral of (69) is obviously no simple matter. Indeed a fundamental par- 
adox emerges. In order to solve (69) for E,, we must know the activity 
coefficient, y;. for each ion, including the hydrogen ion. But in order to 
determine the activity coefficient of the hydrogen ion, by (66) or (66a), 
we must know the liquid junction potential, #,. This situation confronts 
us with an apparently inescapable dilemma, and we must conclude that 
there is no experimental procedure which can lead to an unambiguous 
determination of individual ion activities by any thermodynamic method. 

Important conclusions can be drawn, however, from equation (69), 
which are very helpful as a guide to experimental procedure in the opera- 
tion of cells such as (65). The value of ¢; for each ion is proportional to the 
concentration of the ion at the junction, and also to the electrical mobility 
of the ion. If the principal ion constituents of the boundary were only two 
in number, with ¢; = 0.5 for each, and with Z; of course of opposite sign 
for the two, then each of these two ions would be expected to contribute 
a nearly equal term—one positive, one negative—to the integral of (69), 
and the total value of 2; would be nearly zero. These requirements are 
approximately fulfilled by the use of a saturated solution of potassium 
chloride. The potassium and the chloride ions both have the electronic 
configuration of argon, and the somewhat greater size of the chloride ion 
is essentially compensated by the greater hydration of the potassium ion. 
Hence t, = t_ and £; should be quite low. The ions present on the other 
side of the liquid junction, however—that is, for cell (65), in solution X— 
inevitably make some contribution to Z;. If the total concentration of 
such ions is small, and if they are not of high mobility—which means 
that the concentration of the highly mobile H+ and OH- ions should be 
very small—then the contribution of the ions of solution X to the liquid 
junction should be a minor one. 

It is not necessary, however, nor indeed possible, that the liquid 
junction potential should be completely eliminated. It is important, how- 
ever, that it should be nearly the same for the standard and for the solu- 
tion under test. This means that the mobilities and numbers of the ions 
present in the standard and unknown solutions should preferably not be 
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very different. It is also desirable that the pH values of the two should 
not be too far apart—preferably not more than 1 or 2 pH units. To fulfill 
this requirement, of course, several standards of different pH values must 
be available. 

Liquid junction potentials are likely to be moderately large in solu- 
tions containing appreciable amounts of hydrogen or hydroxyl ions—we 
may say, roughly, at pH values below 8 or above 11. If many H* ions are 
present at a junction of the type HCl (0.1 M)| |KCI (sat.), the rapidly 
moving H* ions outdistance the Cl- ions, in effect setting up an electric 
double layer, the positive side of which is in the saturated KC] solution. 
The magnitude of £; has been estimated as close to 3 millivolts for such 
a boundary from (69), making plausible assumptions about the composi- 
tion of the boundary layers between the two solutions, and about the 
activity coefficients of the individual ions. At the junction NaOH (0.1 
M)| |KCI (sat.) the OH- ions move faster than the Nat ions, and the 
charge distribution in the double layer is opposite to that shown above 
for HCl. In this case £; has been estimated as of the order of —2 milli- 
volts. Such estimates are always uncertain, but those given are almost 
certainly of the right order of magnitude. 


The subject of liquid junction potentials has been examined extensively in the 
literature, on which we have not touched here. The reader who wishes to inquire 
further into the subject will find detailed discussion, and extensive references to the 
literature, in the following books cited at the end of this chapter: Bates, Chapters 3 
and 7; Harned and Owen, Chapter 10. A discussion by Scatchard, in Cohn and 
Edsall’s “Proteins, Amino Acids and Peptides,’’ pp. 39-45, is also recommended. 


VARIATION OF pH witH Ionic STRENGTH FoR Acrp-BasEe Pairs oF 
DIFFERENT CHARGE TyPEs 


Accurate values of pK, obtained from cells without liquid junction, 
or from conductivity or indicator measurements, carried out with the 
necessary corrections and precautions, have furnished a precise basis for 
the evaluation of acid-base equilibria in many systems. We now wish to 
correlate these data with the usual measurements made on cells with 
liquid junctions, so as to establish a pH scale that will be consistent with 
them. Necessarily, pH measurements are carried out on systems at finite 
ionic strength, and the extrapolation to zero ionic strength is attended 
with some uncertainty in systems containing liquid junctions. It is con- 
venient to define an “‘apparent K value,” denoted by K’, for the equi- 
librium A = B + Ht, by the relation 





, Andp (B)yx me A: ” 
= = en gous 0 
Ka an CAE * vA he 
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Hence, defining pH as — log au, we obtain 


(B) 
(A) 


a pKa + log &) + log 2? (71) 


pH = pK,’ + log 

The value of pK, is known with high precision from measurements 
on cells without liquid junction. The concentrations (B) and (A) can also 
be determined with high precision from the stoichiometry of the system, 
with corrections if necessary for the effect of reactions such as A + HO 
= B + H;0+ (see equations 30 to 33 above). We must then make some 
reasonable assumption concerning log ya and log ys. Either A or B must 
be electrically charged, and both may be. 

At moderate ionic strengths we may try to evaluate the activity 
coefficients of ionic constituents by applying the Debye-Hiickel equation, 
expanded by the inclusion of a term linear in the ionic strength, involving 
a salting-out constant, K, (compare Chapter 5, equation (76.5): 


0.52," V/ a 


pot — ee 72 

log y; eT Kw (72) 

Here a may be taken as the ‘collision diameter’? in angstroms, 

Q = 0.33, and the value of Qa lies usually between 1 and 2. If the charge 

of an acid, A, is Z, then the charge of the conjugate base, B, is Z — 1. 

Moreover, at relatively low ionic strengths, it is often a useful approxi- 

mation to assume that the salting-out term, which depends on the size 

and general structure of the ion, but not on its net charge, is the same for 

the acid and for its conjugate base, so that it cancels in the expression 

log (ys/ya) of (71). We also assume that the value of a is the same for an 

acid and for its conjugate base. Then we can write, for an acid of net 
charge Z and a conjugate base of net charge Z — 1, 


p _ 0.5[(Z — 1)? — 24] Ve 
ge 14+ QaVa 
_ —0.5(—27 + 1) Vo 

1+ QaVw 
Thus, for the acetic acid—acetate system (Z = 0) the numerical coefficient 
of ~/w in the numerator of (73) is —0.5. For the system primary phos- 
phate-secondary phosphate, involving the reaction: 

riers co H.O = Poe fe H,0* 


Z = —1, and the coefficient of ~/w is —1.5. For an alkylammonium ion 
and its conjugate base, Z = +1, and the numerical coefficient in (73) 


is +0.5. 





Di pies log ~ 
yi 





(73) 
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If either the acid or its conjugate base is a dipolar ion, its net charge 
is zero, but its very large dipole moment leads to a salting-in term pro- 
portional to w but of opposite sign to K,. We may therefore, in the light 
of the detailed discussion given in Chapter 5, represent the logarithm of 
the activity coefficient of a dipolar ion by an equation of the form 


— log y (dipolar ion) = (Kr — K,)w (72a) 


at low ionic strengths. Roughly speaking, K r, the salting-in term, is large 
if the dipole moment of the dipolar ion is large, and K, is large if the mole- 
cule contains large nonpolar residues. For an a-amino acid in water, Kr 
is of the order of 0.32; for a dipeptide, of the order of 0.6. A simple di- 
polar ion (*H;N-R-COO-) is a base, to which the eation (+tH;N-R-COOH) 
is the conjugate acid; it is also an acid to which an anion (H:N-R-COO-) 
is the conjugate base. As in the previous discussion concerning ions, we 
assume as a first approximation that the salting-out term (K,) is the same 
for any acid and for its conjugate base. We may use equation (72) for 
the cation or anion, and (72a) for the dipolar ion. Then we obtain for 
pK, of an amino acid or peptide, corresponding to the reaction 


*H3N-R-COOH + H.O0 =+H;N-R:COO- + H;0+ 
the equation 


: 0.5 Vw 
Koon eC hn Ne ny 73a) 
PAY 2S? Seay, HO RW ( 


and for pK» of an amino acid or peptide, corresponding to the reaction 
*H;N-R-COO- + H.0 = H.N-R:COO- + H;0+t 
the equation 


0.5 Vw 
Bow te DR ge een ot Ke (73b) 
et Oar 14+ QaVo oo 


Equations (73), (73a), and (73b) have been used by Neuberger (1937) for 
calculating the pK’ values for acids of different charge types, including 
dipolar ions. For simplicity Neuberger set Qa = 1 in these equations, 
and his data, shown in Figs. 5 and 6, show the general agreement between 
the experimental pH measurements and the expectation from the equa- 
tions. This kind of agreement, found also in a great variety of other 
studies on other acid-base systems, indicates the usefulness of the concept 
of the activity coefficient of an individual ion, and its computation—at 
low ionic strengths—by means of the Debye-Hiickel theory. 
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Figs. 5a, 5b, and 5c. x, Experimental points. a, glycyl-glycine ester; b, glycylglycine 
pKi; ¢, eaminododecanoic acid. The curve in Fig. 5a and the upper curves in Figs. 
5b and 5c have been plotted according to.equation (73), taking Z = 0. The lower 
curve in Figs. 5b and 5c are plotted according to equation (73a), with Kp equal to 


0.4 in Fig. 5b and to 0.55 in Fig. 5c. The value of Qa has been taken as equal to 1 in all 
cases. (From A. Neuberger, 1937.) 


Cuoice or a SranparD FoR CALIBRATING pH M®8asuREMENTS 


Such data as those shown in Figs. 2 and 3 indicate the basis for an 
approach to the problem of calibrating pH measurements so as to give 
data which are to be as consistent as possible with the measurements on 
cells without liquid junction. 

In the calibration procedure, electromotive force measurements are 
made on a cell of the type of (65), and the pH difference between any 
two of the measured solutions is calculated from the measurements by 
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O.. -Ole 02; 03. 04.,05 06. 107 
ionic Strength 
Fics. 6a and 6b. z, Experimental points. a, N-acetylglycine; b, glycylglycine pK». 
The curve in Fig. 6a and the lower curve in Fig. 6b are plotted according to equation 
(73), taking Z = +1. The upper curve in Fig. 6b is plotted according to equation 
(73b) with KR equal to 0.4. As in the curves of Fig. 5, Qa = 1 in all the curves drawn. 
(From A. Neuberger, 1937.) 


(67). We then choose an absolute value of pH, for some one buffer mix- 
ture taken as a standard, so as to get an extrapolated value of pK (equa- 
tion 73) as consistent as possible with the data on cells without liquid 
junction. Once an absolute value for one solution is chosen by convention, 
equation (67) fixes the pH values for other solutions by reference to this 
standard, since pH, and the corresponding value of F, in (67) are now 
given. It is an experimental fact that consistent results are then obtained 
by pH measurements on other buffer mixtures, with different acids and 
their conjugate bases, so that the pK values obtained by extrapolation 
—using equations (73), (73a), or (73b), according to the nature of the 
acid—are all consistent with the data from cells without liquid junction, 
within approximately +0.01 pH unit. The decision as to which particular 
buffer mixture should be chosen as a standard is made largely on the basis 
of convenience. The components of the standard mixture should be readily 
available in pure form, and the procedure for making up the buffer should 
be simple. In practice it is useful to have several working standards cover- 
ing different parts of the pH range. 

Indeed the experimental measurements show, for an uncharged acid 
such as acetic acid, in buffer mixtures with its conjugate base at various 
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ionic strengths, that the value of pK’ varies with the square root of the 
ionic strength approximately according to equation (73), and that the 
limiting slope of the curve for pK’ as a function of +~/w, at w values around 
0.01 to 0.03, is not far from the value of 0.5 predicted by the Debye- 
Hiickel theory. Similar statements apply approximately to acids of other 
charge types, as shown by Figs. 5 and 6. In obtaining the best extrapola- 
tion, it is legitimate to regard Qa, in equations (73), (73a), and (73b), as 
an adjustable parameter, rather than fixing it as equal to 1, as in Neu- 
berger’s studies. The limiting slope of the curve may deviate somewhat 
from the theoretical Debye-Hiickel value, unlike similar curves obtained 
from cells without liquid junction, where the agreement is excellent. 
There are likely to be irregularities at low ionic strengths—below 0.01 
or thereabouts—so that if the pH measurements are calibrated to ex- 
trapolate to the correct pK value, using equations (71) and (72) or (73) 
between w = 0.01 and 0.15, the results may become inconsistent below 
w = 0.01. This is probably due to changes in liquid junction potentials. 
At considerably higher ionic strengths, in buffer solutions—if w rises much 
above 0.2 or thereabouts—the liquid junction potential must increase, 
and the physical meaning of the recorded emf values become increasingly 
uncertain as w increases. Measurements can still be made, of course, and 
recorded as pH values in terms of a suitable reference standard by (67). 
Such values are often empirically useful. The correlation of pH measure- 
ments, however, with accurate pK values on cells without liquid junction 
is significant chiefly in the range from about w = 0.01 to w® = 0.15 to 
0.20. 

The general approach to the calibration of pH measurements, as 
outlined here, has been due to the work of E. J. Cohn, D. A. MacInnes, 
D. I. Hitchcock, and others. Actually they approached the problem in a 
somewhat different way from that outlined here, by attempting to find 
a suitable value for 2* + EH; in equation (66a), which could be used con- 
sistently for a cell such as (65) at a given temperature. Their procedure, 
however, leads logically to the choice of certain solutions as standards of 
reference. The values chosen for several standard solutions by MacInnes 
and by Hitchcock coincide very closely with those obtained in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in Washington by a somewhat different but 
entirely consistent method of calibration, which will be described below. 
As one example of the consistency of the results, we may quote the pH 
values chosen for a standard buffer consisting of 0.1 M ace 


tic acid and 
0.1 M sodium acetate at 25°. 


D. I. Hitcheock and A. C. Taylor 
DD. A. MacInnes, D. Belcher, and T. Shedlovsky 
National Bureau of Standards 


pH 4.645 
pH 4.640 
pH 4.65 
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All agree within +0.01 in pH, which for most purposes may be taken 
as the limit of significance for pH measurements, although a reproducibil- 
ity higher than this may be achieved by a single careful operator. The 
value of pK for acetic acid at 25° is 4.756; the use of equations (71) and 
(73), based on a pH value of 4.65 for the buffer indicated above, leads to 
the choice of Qa = 1.5 in (73), or a = 4.6 A, approximately. This is a 
plausible value for this empirical parameter. 

The standardization procedure employed at the National Bureau of 
Standards (NBS) has been described in detail by R. G. Bates (1954). It 
involves measurements on cells without liquid junction, with hydrogen 
and silver-silver chloride electrodes, of the type of (46), with a buffer 
solution containing added chloride ion between the electrodes. From equa- 
tion (56) and making use of the definition yuya = y42, we may define a 


quantity pwH = — log [yaya(H"*)] by the relations 
(E — Eo)F 
S3006RT = ~ 108 (Ht) — log (Clr) — log (yava1) 


= pwH — log(Cl-) (74) 


The added chloride ion concentration (CI-) is a known quantity, # 
is directly measured, and Ey is determined by the methods previously 
outlined. Therefore pwH can be determined with high precison. It is 
evaluated in a series of solutions of the buffer under study, at a series of 
chloride ion concentrations, and pwH is plotted against (Cl-) or against 
(Cl-)/w. The extrapolated value of pwH at (Cl-) = 0 is denoted by 
pwH?. If the buffer concentration is varied along with (Cl), so as to 
keep the total ionic strength constant, the terms in log (yaya) which in- 
volve ~/w should stay nearly constant, and pwH should be very nearly 
a linear function of w. Experiment shows that this is indeed the case. In 
fact, a linear plot, though with a somewhat steeper slope, is also obtained 
if the ionic strength of the buffer is held constant in a series of measure- 
ments, and only the chloride ion concentration is varied. The same ex- 
trapolated value of pwH°, within +0.001, is obtained in either case. Thus 
for a standard phosphate buffer—0.025 M KH2PO, and 0.025 M Nav- 
HPO,—a value of pwH° = 6.972 at 25° was obtained by either procedure. 

The final step in translating such data into pH values inevitably 
involves the introduction of the activity coefficient of an individual ion— 
in this case the chloride ion—by some reasonable assumption, to give the 
pH of the standard buffer solution, pH,: 


pH, = pwH?® + log yar (75) 


where ya° is the activity coefficient of chloride ion, extrapolated to zero 
chloride concentration, in the buffer of ionic strength w. It may be com- 
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puted on a number of different assumptions, several of which are dis- 
cussed in detail by Bates. One plausible assumption is to use equation 
(72) for log ya°, choosing a reasonable value of Qa, such as 1.5. For- 
tunately at ionic strengths below 0.1 all the assumptions examined by 
Bates led to the same value of pH (6.86) at 25° for the phosphate buffer 


TABLE II 
VALUES OF pH FoR CERTAIN STANDARD SOLUTIONS FROM 0° TO 95° 
INCLUDING VALUES OF pKy FROM 0° To 60° 


0.025 M 
Tempera- KH KH2PO,, 
ture, 0.05 M tartrate 0.05 M 0.025 M 0.01 M 


(°C) K-tetroxalate (satd. at 25°) KH phthalate NasHPO, borax pK. 


0 1.67 at 4.01 6.98 9.46 14.943 
5 1.67 — 4.01 6.95 9.39 14.734 
10 1.67 — 4.00 6.92 9.33 14.535 
15 1.67 — 4.00 6.90 9.27 14.346 
20 1.68 — 4.00 6.88 9.22 14.167 
25 1.68 3.56 4.01 6.86 9.18 13.996 
30 1.69 3.55 4.01 6.85 9.14 13.833 
35 1.69 3.55 4.02 6.84 9.10 13.680 
40 1.70 3.54 4.03 6.84 9.07 13.535 
45 1.70 3.55 4.04 6.83 9.04 13.396 
50 | ay 3.55 4.06 6.83 9.01 13.262 
55 1.72 3.56 4.08 6.84 8.99 13.137 
60 1.73 3.57 4.10 6.84 8.96 13.017 
70 — 3.59 4.12 6.85 8.92 
80 _— 3.61 4.16 6.86 8.88 
90 —_ 3.64 4.20 6.86 8.85 
95 — 3.65 4.22 6.87 8.83 


From R. G. Bates, “Electrometric pH Determinations,” p. 74, Table 4, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York (1954); pK, values from Harned and Owen (1950). Recently, 
R. G. Bates, V. E. Bower, and E. R. Smith, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 56, 305 
(1956) have recommended saturated calcium hydroxide solution as a pH standard for 
highly alkaline solutions. The solution at 25° is about 0.0203 M, with a pH of 12.45. 
Revised values of pH for a series of buffer mixtures, originally developed by W. M. 
Clark and H. A. Lubs, have been reported by V. E. Bower and R. E. Bates, ibid, 55, 
197 (1955). 


specified above, within +0.01. Use of bromide ions in the solution, with 
silver-silver bromide electrodes, or of iodide ions with silver—silver iodide 
electrodes, in conjunction with the same buffer solutions, led to the same 
final pH within the same limit of error. 

Analogous studies with various buffer systems, at various tempera- 
tures, yielded a series of pH values which are listed in Table II. The 
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standard buffers were chosen to cover a wide pH range, the substances 
composing them being readily available and easily purified. Where com- 
parisons have been made, the values in Table II agree within +0.01 with 
values previously derived for the same solutions by MacInnes or Hitch- 
cock, on the basis of the calibration described earlier. This is true, except 
for a few quite acid solutions, of pH 2 or below, where the deviation is 
larger, of the order of 0.02. Measurements of PH should always be referred 
to suitable standards, such as those of Table II, and the accurate measure- 
ment of the standard solution is obviously just as important as that 
on the unknown under study, if the pH value of the latter is to be properly 
defined. 


The Glass Electrode 


Most pH measurements today are not carried out on the hydrogen 
electrode (cell 65) but on electrode systems which contain a membrane 
made of a suitable type of glass which functions, over a wide pH range, 
as if it were a hydrogen electrode. The solution to be studied is placed on 
one side of the glass membrane; it is connected by a bridge of saturated 
potassium chloride to a calomel—mercury electrode in the manner already 
described. The other side of the glass membrane is in contact with a solu- 
tion of fixed pH and chloride ion content, usually dilute hydrochloric acid, 
which is in contact with an electrode reversible to chloride ion. The 
assembly may be denoted in outline by 


Ag, AgCl, HCl (0.1 M)||glass||solution X||sat. KCl/Hg.Cl, Hg (76) 


Over the pH range in which it functions normally, emf measurements 
on a glass electrode, first with a standard solution of known pH and then 
on the unknown under study, are related by equation (67) just as they 
are with the hydrogen electrode. Measurements on the hydrogen elec- 
trode remain as the ultimate basis of calibration, of course, but the glass 
electrode, after a long and difficult development, has evolved into an 
instrument on which measurements can be made reliably and with ease. 
Substances which are reduced by gaseous hydrogen cannot be studied 
on the hydrogen electrode, but they can be handled without difficulty 
on the glass electrode. On systems like hemoglobin solutions, which inter- 
act with gases such as oxygen and carbon dioxide, pH measurements can 
be carried out readily at defined gas pressures with the glass electrode, 
but only with great difficulty or not at all on the hydrogen electrode. 

The high electrical resistance of the glass membrane was a source of 
considerable difficulty in earlier work; the glass was often blown into 
rather large, very thin bulbs of relatively low resistance. With the devel- 
opment of adequate electronic amplifier systems for measuring voltage 
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in such systems, these difficulties have receded, and more rugged elec- 
trodes of higher resistance are now generally used. The choice of the glass 
is of great importance. It should have relatively low resistance, it should 
absorb considerable amounts of water in the interstices of the silica net- 
work to permit ready exchange of protons between the solution and the 
interior of the glass, and it should of course give emf values which vary 
with pH, when used with cell (76), in the same manner as the emf of a 
hydrogen electrode, cell (65). No one glass meets all these requirements 
at all pH values between 0 and 14. D. A. MacInnes and M. Dole chose a 
glass containing 72.2 mole % SiOs, 6.4 mole % CaO, and 21.4 mole % 
Na.O; this is now manufactured by the Corning Glass Works and known 
as Corning 015 glass. It is excellent for work in the pH range between 
approximately 1 and 8.5; but particularly in alkaline solutions above 
8.5 to 9 it shows errors in solutions containing sodium ions. These errors 
increase as the pH increases and may be as great as 1 pH unit or more 
between pH 12 and 13 in the presence of molar sodium ion concentration. 
The error is such that the measured pH is lower than the true pH 
established on a hydrogen electrode. Evidently the glass electrode func- 
tions to some extent as a sodium electrode in the presence of large con- 
centrations of Nat and very small concentrations of H;O0+. Glass elec- 
trode errors in solutions containing potassium ions but no sodium are 
very much less. 

The development of other types of electrode glass containing Li.O 
instead of Na.,O has greatly reduced the alkaline errors, and true pH 
values can be obtained in solutions as alkaline as pH 12.5, even with 
considerable sodium ion present. Lithium ions are apparently more 
strongly bonded than sodium ions within the silica network and do not 
exchange so readily with cations in the solution. It has been reported that 
the addition of some cesium or rubidium oxide to the lithium oxide in 
preparing the glass is effective in further reducing the sodium error. The 
use of lanthanum oxide instead of calcium oxide in the glass has also been 
recommended. : 


Determination of pK, Values and Related Thermodynamic 
Functions in Relation to Structure 


Data of high accuracy are now available, obtained chiefly from meas- 
urements on cells without liquid junction, for a number of acids, giving 
pK. values over a range of temperature, usually between 0° and 50° or 

° PF a sible ; 
60°. From these data it has been possible to evaluate not only the stand- 
ard free energy change, AF°, 


AF® = —RT In Ka = 2.3026RTpK, (77) 
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but also the molal changes in heat content (AH°), entropy (AS°), and 
heat capacity at constant pressure (AC,°) which occur when the reaction 


A + H:0 =B + H;0+ (78) 


occurs under standard conditions, A and B denoting an acid and its con- 
jugate base. Pure water is taken as the standard state of unit activity 
for H,O; for A, B, and H;0+ the standard state of unit activity is defined 
by the convention that the limit a/m approaches unity as m approaches 
zero. ‘The fundamental formulas are developed in Chapter 4 but are re- 
peated here for convenience. (It is understood that all the partial deriva- 
tives below are taken at constant pressure.) 


0 In Ki 0 In Ka OpK s 














AH? = RT? Fy is eae Tew a i 2.30268 S77 (79) 
yee RUAr eh AH ca AF? 

AS*t = = ate r (80) 
> _ 0AH? 

ACG, = aT (81) 


A selected series of typical values for substances of general chemical 
and biochemical interest is given in Table III. The reactions involved are: 


(carboxylic acids) R;COOH + H,0 = R:COO- + H;0+ (82) 

(phosphoric acids, pK,) R-O-PO(OH)». + HO 
= R-O-PO(O)OH + H;0+ (83) 

(phosphoric acids, pK») R-O-PO(O)OH + H;0O 
= R-OPO(O)2 + H;0+ (84) 
(ammonium ions) R;NHt+t + H,0 = R3N + H;0+ (85) 

(amino acids, pK,) tH;N-CHR:-COOH + H:O 
— +H;N-CHR-COO- + H;0+ (86) 

(amino acids, pK») *H;N-CHR:COO- + HO 
— H.N:CHR:COO- + H;0+ (87) 


Here R may denote a hydrogen atom or any one of various organic 
groups. For aspartic acid, pK, and pKz refer to the removal of protons 
from the two carboxyl groups, and pK; to the removal of a proton from 
the —NH;,+ group. For carbonic acid pK, refers to an over-all reaction, 
involving two steps: 


(1) CO, + H:0 = H.CO; 
(2) H.CO; + HO = HCO;- + H;0+ 
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TABLE III 
pKa VaLuEs AND RELATED THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS FOR CERTAIN 
Carpoxyiic Acips, PHospHoric Acips, AMMoNIUM Ions, AMINO 
AcIps, AND CARBONIC ACID 


(All data for 25°) 
IO ee a SE ee ee 





Substance pKa AF° AH° AS° AC,° Ref. 
Water (K..) 13.997 19089 13519 -—18.7 —47 1 
Carboxylic acids 
Formic acid 3.752 5117 — 23 -17.6 —42 1 
Acetic acid 4.756 6486 — 92 -—22.1 -—37 1 
Propionic acid 4.874 6647 — 163 —22.8 -—38 1 
Chloroacetic acid 2.861 3901 -—1158 -—17.0 -—40 1 
Glycolic acid 3.831 5225 175 -—16.9 -—39 1 
Lactic acid 3.860 5267 — 99 -18.0 —41 1 
Succinic acid, pK, 4.207 5740 762 —16.7 —32 2 
Succinic acid, pKe 5.6386 7693 — 108 —26.1 -—52 2 
Benzoic acid 4.202 tiraz 104 —18.9 —48 3 
Phosphoric acid and derivatives 
Phosphoric acid, pK, 2.148 2930 -—1828 —16.0 -—37 4 
Phosphoric acid, pK» 7.198 9823 987 —29.6 —54 5 
Glycerol 2-phosphoric acid, pK, 1.335 1820 —2893 -—15.8 -—78 6 
Glycerol 2-phosphoric acid, pK» 6.650 9069 — 412 —31.8 —54 6 
Glucose 1-phosphoric acid, pK» 6.504 8870 — 431 -—31.2 —47 7 
Ammonium ion and derivatives 
Ammonium ion 9.245 12614 12480 — 0.4 0 8,9 
Methylammonium ion 10.615 14484 13088 — 4.7 8 9 
Dimethylammonium ion 10.765 14687 11859 — 9.5 23 9 
Trimethylammonium ion 9.791 138358 8815 —15.2 44 9 
Ethanolammonium ion 9.498 12958 12080 — 0.6 — 1 10 
Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 8.076 11018 10900 — 0.3 — ll 
Amino acids 
Glycine, pK, 2.350 3205 1156 — 6.9 -—32 12 
Glycine, pKe 9.780 13340 10550 — 9.4 —12 12 
a-Alanine, pK, 2.348 3203 773 — 8.2 -—87 13 
a-Alanine, pK> 9.867. 13458 10980 — 8.3 —-17 13 
a-Amino-n-butyric acid, pK, 2.284 3123 298 — 9.5 —34 13 
a-Amino-n-butyric acid, pK» 9.831 13408 10695 — 9.1 —17 13 
a-Aminoisobutyric acid, pK, 2.357 3215 492 — 9.1 -—38 13 
a-Aminoisobutyric acid, pK» 10.206 13919 11531 — 8.0 —15 13 
Serine, pK, 2.186 2980 1366 — 5.4 —32 14 
Serine, pK» 9.205 12550 10405 — 7.2 — 2 14 
Threonine, pK, 2.096 2859 1180 — 5.6 -—32 14 
Threonine, pK» 9.100 12410 9960 — 8.2 —15 14 
Hydroxyproline, pK, 1.815 2476 918 — 5.2 —34 14 
Hydroxyproline, pK» 9.660 13160 9835 -—12.7 —18 14 
Proline, pK, 1.970 2663 342 — 7.8 -—38 14 
Proline, pKe 10.640 14510 10310 —14.1 —12 14 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Substance pKa AF° AH° AS” “AC,” Ret. 
6-Alanine, pK, 3.551 4845 1179 —12.3 -—30 15 
§-Alanine, pK» 10.235 13963 12570 — 4.7 — 3 15 
y-Aminobutyric acid, pK, 4.031 5500 405 —-17.1 -—34 16 
y-Aminobutyric acid, pK» 10.556 14400 12070 — 7.8 — 5 16 
«Aminocaproic acid, pK, 4.373 5965 —8 -20.0 -—40 17 
«-Aminocaproic acid, pK» 10.804 14740 13560 — 4.0 8 17 
Glycylglycine, pK, 3.148 4140 862 -—12.9 -—40 17 
Glycylglycine, pK» 8.252 11260 10600 — 2.0 —10 17 
Aspartic acid, pK, 1.995 2720 1783 — 3.1 —29 17 
Aspartic acid, pK» 3.910 5335 1110 —14.2 —33 17 
Aspartic acid, pK; 10.006 13650 9025 —15.5 —21 17 
Carbonic acid, pK, 6.352 8666 2240 —21.6 -—90 18 
Carbonic acid, pK» 10.329 14092 3603 -—35.2 -—65 19 


~ SE BS eS Pea ee Par tne ee ae | 
All values are given on the molality scale (concentrations as moles per kilogram 


of water), but at 25° values on the molarity scale (moles per liter of solution) differ by 
only about 0.001 in pK 4. See text. AF° and AH? in cal. mole-'; AS° and AC;,° in cal. 
deg! mole™!. 
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so that K,; may be written (omitting the water involved, as usual in 
writing such equations) 











ee axuQuco, = (H*+)(HCO;") YuYHCO; (88) 
; Aco, [(H2CO3) + (CO2)] Yo, 

Here dco, is so defined that it becomes equal to the total concentration 
of CO, + H.CO; as the concentration approaches zero. The evaluation 
of the ratio of (H2CO;) to (CO.) in solution is considered later, in Chapter 
10. For carbonic acid pK» is defined by 


re = Apdco, a. (H*) (CO;-—) YuYco; (89) 


Anco, - (HCO;7) YHCO, 

The physical chemistry of carbonic acid is discussed in Chapter 10 
and also in the last part of Volume II in connection with the physical 
chemistry of blood. 

Some important regularities emerge from the data of Table III. The 
pK x values for any homologous series, such as the fatty acids, are in gen- 
eral independent of the length of an alkyl group attached to the acidic 
group. There is, however, a marked change of the pK, value involving an 
increase of approximately 1 pH unit on going from formic to acetic acid. 
The higher members of the fatty acid series, however, are almost identical 
with acetic acid; in fact the pK, value for almost all of them lies between 
the values given for acetic and for propionic acids. The introduction of a 
methyl group into ammonium ion increases pK, by 1.4 units at 25°. Here 
the introduced methyl group is considerably closer to the ionizing hydro- 
gen than it is in acetic acid, and it is not surprising to find that its effect 
is greater. The higher straight-chain alkylammonium ions have pK, 
values generally within 0.1 of those recorded in Table III for the methyl- 
or dimethylammonium ions. 

In this preliminary interpretation of the data of Table III we have 
described the ionization of dibasic acids as occurring in two sharply dis- 
tinet steps. This is very nearly true when the two pK values involved are 
separated by 4 or more pH units. When they are closer than this, however, 
as for instance in succinic acid, then there is some overlapping of the two 
stages of ionization and a more precise analysis is required. Indeed for a 
fundamental understanding of the data on polybasie acids in genera’ such 
a discussion is essential and is provided in Chapter 9. 

In discussing the ionization of the monoaminomonocarboxylic amino 
acids we have assumed that the isoelectric form that carries zero net 
charge is the dipolar ion and not the isomeric uncharged molecule. The 
discussion of the dielectric properties and the electrostatic interactions 
of the amino acids and peptides, already given in Chapters 5 and 6, pro- 
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vides abundant justification for this assumption. The evidence from ion- 
ization constants themselves, however, also provides quite conclusive 
evidence for the dipolar ion structure; indeed historically it was on this 
evidence that the argument for the dipolar ion structure of amino acids 
and peptides was first based. The details of the argument are given later 
in the discussion of polybasic acids; we shall simply assume the assign- 
ment of pK, values here. The two pK, values of the simple amino acids 
are so widely separated that for most purposes, without sensible error, 
we can consider pK, as referring to the ionization of the carboxyl group 
and pKz as referring to the ionization of the ammonium group. Com- 
parison of the ionization of the carboxyl group in the glycine cation 
(*H;N-CH2-COOH) and of propionic acid (H;C-CH:-COOH), which are 
identical in electronic configuration, reveals the influence of the adjoin-. 
ing positive charge in increasing the acid strength of the carboxyl group— 
from 4.87 to 2.35 in pK, or 3240 calories in AF°. As the distance between 
the carboxyl and the amino group is increased—compare the values for 
B-alanine, y-aminobutyric, and eaminocaproic acids—the influence of 
the positive charge progressively decreases, as might be expected. We 
return later to the calculation of the relation between the pK value and 
the distance between the charged group and the ionizing group. 

Polar but uncharged substances adjoining the ionizing group have 
also a very marked effect on the pK values. Chloroacetic acid is nearly 
one hundred times as strong an acid as acetic. Glycolic and lactic acids, 
with a hydroxyl group in the a-position, are nearly ten times as strong. 

The values of AH° show close relation to structure. For all the car- 
boxylic acids these values are relatively small—generally less than 2 
keal/mole, many of them much less than 1. These values change rapidly 
with temperature, because of the large negative value of AC,° for acids 
of this charge type. The AH° values for the phosphoric acids are somewhat 
smaller, although the values for the first ionization of phosphoric acid 
and for glycerol 2-phosphoric acid are numerically larger and more nega- 
tive than for any of the carboxylic acids. On the other hand AH® values 
for the ammonium ions are very large, of the order of 10 to 12 kcal/mole. 
The corresponding differences appear also in the ionization of the amino 
acids and peptides, the AH° values associated with pK, being almost 
always numerically below 2 kcal/mole, as would be expected for the 
ionization of a carboxyl group, whereas those associated with pK» are 
9 to 12 kcal/mole or more, which is characteristic for the ionization of 
the ammonium group of the amino acids. 

In some respects it is more illuminating to consider the entropy of 
ionization (AS°) than the heat of ionization, since the latter is determined 
if the standard free energy and entropy of ionization are known, and 
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certain structural regularities are clearly associated with entropy effects. 
It is a general rule that acid-base equilibria of the class indicated in equa- 
tions (82) and (83), in which an uncharged acid reacts with a neutral 
molecule, such as water, to produce an anion and a cation, are associated 
with a large negative value of AS®°. This is not surprising. The reaction 
produces two ions where there were none before, and the intense electro- 
static fields around these ions attract neighboring water dipoles, orient 
them, and compress them.!° This orientation and close packing inhibits 
the freedom of motion of the water dipoles, restricting the number of 
possible configurations which they can assume in solution, and thereby 
contributing a large negative term to the standard entropy of the reac- 
tion. Reactions of the charge type HA~ + H,0 = A~~— + H;0+ generally 
give even larger negative values of AS°, as with the pK» values of suc- 
cinic acid and the phosphoric acids in Table III. In the doubly charged 
phosphate ions the two negative charges are very close together, so that 
the large negative AS° values might be expected. In the doubly charged 
succinate ion, however, the two charges are much more widely separated, 
so it is perhaps somewhat unexpected that —AS° for pK> should be con- 
siderably larger than for pK. 

The same electrostatic interactions, with the resultant “freezing” 
of the water dipoles in the neighborhood of the ions, also lead to a large 
decrease in the heat capacity of the system, the values of AC,° being gen- 
erally of the order of —40 to —50 cal deg-! mole~! in reactions such as 
(82) and (83). 

On the other hand, reactions of the type indicated in equation (85), 
which simply involve the transfer of a proton from a substituted ammo- 
nium ion to a water molecule, involve no net formation of new ions.!! 
The values of AS° and AC;,° for acid-base equilibria in reactions of this 
class are therefore numerically far less than those found for the reactions 
in which there is a net increase in the number of ions present as a result 
of proton transfer. The dimethyl- and trimethylammonium ions indeed 
are unusual, giving large positive values of AC,° and moderately large 
negative values of AS°. Evidently, when these ions take part in proton 
transfer, there are peculiar effects, associated presumably with the fact 
that the surrounding methyl groups act as a shield interposed between 


‘© Reactions of this charge type are always associated with a decrease in the volume 
of the system; AV, per mole of (anion + cation) formed is near —10 ce for the ioniza- 
tion of a carboxylic acid, and —21 ee for the ionization of water. 

‘These are sometimes called “isoelectric reactions,’ which is an appropriate 
term, but the use of the word “isoelectric” in this connection should not be confused 
with its much more common and important use to denote the condition of zero 
electric mobility for amphoteric substances. This is discussed in detail in Chapter 9, 
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the charge on the central nitrogen atom and the water dipoles which are 
being oriented in the surrounding medium. A further study of these effects 
would be of great interest; but apart from this, if we consider only sub- 
stances containing primary amino groups, the rule holds that the standard 
heat and entropy changes are very small for acid-base equilibria involving 
only charge transfer and not the formation of new charges. 

The standard entropy and heat capacity changes associated with the 
pKx values for the amino acids are interpretable along similar lines. Re- 
actions of the type (86) for pK, involve the formation of two new charges, 
but only one of them is a free ion ; the other is a negatively charged 
—COO- group which is part of a dipolar ion. The neighboring —NH,+ 
group, especially if it is in the a-position, partially neutralizes the elec- 
trostatic interactions between the COO- group and the surrounding 
water dipoles, and the value of AS°, though negative, is numerically far 
smaller than for the fatty acids. If the charged groups are more widely 
separated, however, as with y-aminobutyric and e-aminocaproic acids, 
the effect of the —NH;* group on AS? falls off rapidly, and the values 
obtained are close to those for the fatty acids. It should be noted that the 
ion-dipole interactions associated with the AS° values are short-range 
interactions; the charged —NH;+ group has relatively little effect on 
them unless it is in the a-position. On the other hand, the effect of the 
—NH;* group on AF® for the carboxyl group ionization is due to long- 
range interactions between groups carrying net charges. Thus the pK, 
value, even for e-aminocaproic acid, is significantly different from that 
for an unsubstituted fatty acid (see below). 

The AC,° values, for pK, of the a-amino acids, are negative and 
numerically almost as large as for the fatty acids. The adjoining —NH,+ 
group seems to have much less effect on AC,° than on AS°. No ready 
explanation of this fact can yet be offered. Reaction (87), for pK of the 
amino acids, is of the “isoelectric” type. No new charges are created, but 
a positive charge is removed from an —NH;* group adjoining a negatively 
charged —COO- group and transferred to a water molecule. Thus the 
two charges, by becoming more widely separated, can exert a more power- 
ful attraction on the surrounding water dipoles, and the moderately nega- 
tive values of AS° and AC,° for pK» of the a-amino acids are thus reason- 
able. As the separation between the charges in the dipolar ion increases, 
their mutual interaction rapidly falls off; the values of pK» of e-amino- 
caproic acid are close to those typical of primary ammonium ions. 


Effect of Neighboring Charged Groups and Dipoles on pK, Values 


The presence of a neighboring substituent group carrying a net charge, 
or of a dipolar group, may greatly alter the characteristic pK value of 
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any acidic group. Some striking examples are seen in Table III, particu- 
larly in the data for the amino acids. Some further examples are given 1n 
Tables IV and V, where the variation of pK with the number of carbon 
atoms separating the substituent group from the acidic group under con- 
sideration is shown. It will be noticed that, for dipolar substituents, there 
is a general parallelism between the dipole moment of the substituent 


TABLE IV 
INFLUENCE OF SuBSTITUENTS (R) IN DIFFERENT PosITIONS ON THE DISSOCIATION 


(pK’) or THE CARBOXYL GROUP IN R-(CH:2),COOH art 25° 
he, doo eee eee a ee a a ee 








Dipole moment Position 
of CH3R 
Substituent (R) (Debye units) a(n =1) B(n=2) y(n =3) 6 (n = 4) 

CH; 0 4.87 4.83 4.80 4.85 
CH.=CH 0.34 4.42 

C,H; 0.39 4.26 

HO 1.65 3.82 

HS 1.39 3.60 

COOR’ rer 3.34 4.52 4.60 
I ivG a.16 4.05 4.64 4.77 
Br 1.8 2.86 4.01 4.58 4.72 
Cl Laes=129 2.81 4.07 4.52 4.69 
COOH Wey / 2.92 4.24 4.36 4.42 
O.N 3.0-3.8 3.79 

N=C 3.1-3.5 2.44 

NH;+ 2.35 3.55 4.03 4.21 


¢ From Cohn and Edsall (1943), Chapter 5. 

Values for the acidity effect of the —COOH group from R. Gane and C. K. Ingold, 
J. Chem. Soc. 2158 (1931); G. Schwarzenbach, Helv. Chim. Acta 16, 522 (1933); for 
the —NH3* group, Table III above. Other values of pK from Landolt-Bérnstein and 
International Critical Tables. Values of dipole moments are taken from the table in 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 904ff. (1934). Two substituents which do not fit into the table 
should be noted: (1) the C=O group: pyruvic acid (CH;CO-COOH) has a pK’ of 2.49; 
the dipole moment of acetone is 2.7D; (2) the C=C triple bond: tetrolie acid (CH;— 
C=C-COOH) has pK’ = 2.60. 





group and its effect on ApK,, which is the displacement of pK, for the 
substituted acid as compared with the unsubstituted fatty acid or ammo- 
nium ion. The correlation is not by any means perfect; thus the —SH 
group has a lower dipole moment than the —OH group, but a somewhat 
greater effect on ApK,. The effect of a charged —NH;* group on the pK 
value of a —COOH group or another —NH;+ group extends over a 
much larger distance than the effect of a dipolar substituent. For in- 
stance, the pK, of e-aminocaproic acid is 4.37 (ApK, = 0.50), whereas 
no dipolar substituent, even in the y-position—two carbon atoms closer. 
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gives as large a ApK, value as this. This is of course to be expected on 
electrostatic grounds (Chapters 5 and 6), since the electric field intensity 


due to a dipole falls off much more rapidly with distance than that due 
to an ion. 


TABLE V 
INFLUENCE OF SuBSTITUENTS (R) ON THE ACIDITY (pK’) oF THE AMMONIUM 
Group In R(CH2),NH;+ at 20° or 25° 





Dipole moment Position of substituent 
of CH;R 
Substituent (R) (Debye units) a(n =1) B(n=2) y(n =3) 6 (n = 4) 

















CH;— 0 10.66 10.59 10.68 10.70 

CH.=—CH— 0.34 9.76 

C.H;— 0.39 9.38 

HO— 1.65 9.48 

H.N— 1.23 9:98 10.62 10.86 
—COOR’ es 7.75 9.13 9.71 10.15 
—CO00- 9.72 10.19 10.40 10.69 
—NH,t 6.98 8.58 9.32 


Values for the charged —NH;* group (at 20°) from G. Schwarzenbach, Helv. 
Chim. Acta 16, 522 (1933); for the —COOR’ group (at 25°) from J. T. Edsall and 
M. H. Blanchard, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 2337 (1933), and from A. Neuberger, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. A168, 68 (1937). Other values of pK from Landolt-Bornstein and Interna- 
tional Critical Tables. Dipole moments, see Chapter 6. 

For the +H;N-NH;+ ion, G. Schwarzenbach [Helv. Chim. Acta 19, 178 (1936)] 
gives pK, = —0.88; for *H;N-NH2, pK(pK2) = 8.10 at 20°. 

The pK values for the diammonium ions (substituents —NH;+t and —-NH,) are 
uncorrected for the statistical effect (see discussion in Chapter 9). The pK of an 
individual NH;+ group in tH;N-(CH2),-NH;* is obtained by adding 0.30 to the pK 
values given above for the substituent —-NH;*. Likewise the pK of an individual 
—NH;* group in H.N-(CH2),-NH;+ is given by subtracting 0.30 from the values 
given above for the substituent H2N—. 

From Cohn and Edsall (1943), Chapter 5. 


The first quantitative formulation of the electrostatic effect of a 
charged group on the acidity of a neighboring group was given by Bjerrum 
(1923). If the group of charge Ze—where Z is the valence of the group, 
and « is the proton unit of charge—is regarded as immersed in a medium 
of dielectric constant D, and if it is at a distance r from the acidic group, 
then the contribution of the charged group to the electrical potential at 
the acidic group is 

_ Ze ( 
hagas (90) 


Bjerrum set D equal to the dielectric constant of the pure solvent. The 
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electrical work done under the influence of the potential, y, in removing 
a proton from the acidic group at r to infinity is, per mole, 


seks (91) 





AW = Nw = 


If now we compare the free energy of ionization of an acid containing 
a charged substituent group with that of a similar acid containing no 
such substituent, the difference in AF° for the two acids may be set equal 
to AW. Compare, for instance, the glycine cation (*H;N-CH2COOH), 
pK, = 2.350 at 25°, with propionic acid (CH;-CH2-COOH), pK, = 4.874 
at 25°. Both acids have the same electronic configuration and approxi- 
mately the same size. The work done in the proton transfer: 


CH;-CH2-COOH + t+tH3N:CH2;COO- 
= CH;-CH2-COO- + +tH;N-CH:-COOH 


should be equal to AW, and the equilibrium constant of this reaction is 
equal (see equation 41) to K, (propionic acid)/K, (glycine). Thus we 
may write, making use of (91): 

AW := AF® (propionic acid) — AF® (glycine) 

we : prey, Ne? 

= 2.303RT|(pK (propionic acid) — pK (glycine)] = RTDr (92) 
Taking the numerical values e = 4.80 X 10-!° esu, N = 6.02 X 1073, 
R = 8.31 X 10’ erg deg“! mole!, T = 298.1°, and D = 78.5, and ex- 
pressing r in angstroms, this becomes 


3.08 3.09 
Kok. 4k 3a se 

This value is obviously much too low, being less than the distance 
between two bonded carbon atoms. When the substituent group, however, 
is further removed from the acidic group, the values of r calculated from 
Bjerrum’s formula accord much better with those calculated from known 
interatomic distances in the molecule (Neuberger, 1937). Similar esti- 
mates of r may be obtained by comparing the dissociation of the ammo- 
nium group in an amino acid (pK ») with the dissociation of the same group 
in a corresponding amino acid ester. 

It is obvious that Bjerrum’s treatment can be only an approximation. 
The solvent is not a continuous medium; the solute molecules must form 
cavities of considerable size, and the didlectia constant of such a cavity 
is far lower than that of a mediutt like water. A large part of the electrical 
effect of the substituent must be transmitted through the molecule, that 
is, through a medium of low dielectric constant. Hence the effect ef the 
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substituent should be greater than that calculated for a medium of the 
dielectric constant of the solvent; thus the distances calculated from equa- 
tion (91) naturally turn out to be too low. This is particularly true when 
substituent and ionizing groups are very near; as the separation increases, 
more of the electrical effect is transmitted through the solvent. 

These considerations formed the basis for a revision of Bjerrum’s 
hypothesis by Kirkwood and Westheimer (1938), which yields far more 
satisfactory results than the theory in its original form. In this treatment 
the solute molecules are considered as cavities of dielectric constant D; 
in the solvent. The value of D; is taken as 2, near that of the liquid par- 
affin hydrocarbons; but a moderate change in the value of D; makes very 
little difference in the outcome of the calculations. Kirkwood and West- 
heimer developed this treatment for two models: (1) a spherical molecule 
of radius b, with an arbitrary charge distribution, immersed in a solvent 
of dielectric constant D: (2) an ellipsoid of revolution, of any eccentricity 
—the charged substituent and the ionizing group are generally taken as 
located at the foci of the ellipsoid. 

It is found that, for either of these models, the Bjerrum equation (91) 
still holds, if the dielectric constant of the solvent is replaced by an 
“effective dielectric constant,’ Dg. For the spherical model, Dz is a 
function of the position of the substituent and of the ionizing group 
within the sphere; for the ellipsoidal model, it is a function of the eccen- 
tricity of the ellipse. The specific values of Dg applicable to any particular 
structure have been tabulated by Kirkwood and Westheimer. In all 
cases, their treatment leads to reasonable values of r entirely compatible 
with known data on interatomic distances and molecular configurations. 
Westheimer and Shookhoff (1939) have calculated the interprotonic dis- 
tances in a large number of symmetrical dicarboxylic acids from the equa- 
tion, similar to (91): 

Ne’ 


2.303RTDer (94) 


ApK = log = —log4= 
Here the term (— log 4) must be inserted, because for acids of this type 
K, = 4K; in the limiting case when the acidic groups are so far apart 
that neither influences the dissociation constant of the other. (The basis 
for this “statistical factor’? of 4 is discussed in detail in Chapter 9.) 
Their treatment gives for oxalic acid (ApK = 2.36), for instance, 3.83 A 
as the distance between the two acidic protons—a value entirely in har- 
mony with the dimensions of the molecule as known from crystal struc- 
ture determination—whereas the simple Bjerrum treatment gives the 
impossibly low value of 0.91 A. For malonic acid (ApK = 2.26) West- 
heimer and Shookhoff find r = 4.10 A, where the earlier treatment gives 
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1.36 A. Diethylmalonic acid gives a much larger ApK value (4.48), but 
the calculated interprotonic distance (3.75 A) is only slightly less than in 
malonic acid, since the presence of the two bulky ethyl groups increases 
the region of low dielectric constant adjoining the carboxyls and thereby 
enhances the electrostatic interactions, thus increasing ApKk. 

A similar treatment should be applicable to the diammonium ions 
(hydrazinium, ethylenediammonium, etc.) whose acidic constants have 
been determined by Schwarzenbach (1933, 1936) in water and alcohol— 
water mixtures. The aliphatic dimercaptans (Schwarzenbach and Ep- 
precht, 1936), which have been studied in alcohol—water mixtures, should 
also furnish material for such calculations. 

The same kind of electrostatic picture can be employed for a dipolar 
substituent. The effect of a dipole of moment u in a homogeneous medium 
of dielectric constant D should be given by the equation 


Neu cos 6 
20a) Dr 





Apnk = (95) 
where @ is the angle between the dipole and the line joining its center to 
the ionizable proton, and r is the distance between the two along this line. 
(See Chapter 5, equations 23 and 86.) Like Bjerrum’s equation for 
charged substituents, (95) gives values of r which are much too low, if 
D is taken as the dielectric constant of the solvent, and if the dipole and 
the acidic group are close together. Kirkwood and Westheimer have 
treated the effect of dipolar substituents in a very similar manner to their 
treatment of charged substituents, but we shall not discuss their calcula- 
tions here. 

A charged or polar substituent sets up an inductive displacement of 
electronic charges within the molecule. In a +C — Cl- dipole, for in- 
stance, the carbon atom at the positive end of the dipole tends to attract 
electrons from the next atom adjoining it in the chain, and that atom in 
turn attracts electrons from its next neighbor, and so forth. This internally 
transmitted inductive effect must influence the pK value of an acidic 
group in another part of the molecule; and it may be difficult to disen- 
tangle this effect from the direct electrostatic field effect of a charged or 
polar substituent acting on the acidic group. In a saturated aliphatic 
chain, however, the inductive effect falls off very rapidly with increasing 
length of the chain, so that ApK, for e-aminocaproic acid, for instance, 
must be determined primarily by the electrostatic field set up by the 
charged —NH;+ group in the e-position. An important discussion of the 
relative importance of the direct and the inductive effects has been given 
by Ingold (1953). 

It is well known that aromatic ammonium groups, as in the anilinium 
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ion (CeH;NH;", pK,’ 4.6), are far stronger acids, by a factor of the order 
of a million, than the corresponding aliphatic ammonium ions. Similarly 
the conjugate acid of pyridine (pK 4’ 5.2) is about a million times as strong 
as that of piperidine (pK,4’ 11.1). These differences have been interpreted 
in terms of resonance effects and are discussed elsewhere. !2 


Other Acidic Groups of Biochemical Interest 


Many compounds containing acidic groups of great biochemical im- 
portance have not been studied in cells without liquid junction but have 
been studied in cells with liquid junction with either hydrogen or glass 
electrodes. The data obtained on such cells are of sufficient accuracy to 
furnish much important information, and a selection of values is given in 
Table VI. Some of these values have been corrected for ionic strength 
effects, so as to obtain a true limiting value for pK; most are pK’ values, 
which may differ by as much as 0.15 from the true pK values. For the 
major effects with which we are concerned, however, these differences are 
relatively trivial. The data deserve some comment. 


PuHenNouic Hyproxyt GROUPS 


The characteristic pK value of these groups at 25° is near 10. The 
substitution of two iodine atoms on the carbons immediately adjoining 
that to which the hydroxyl group is attached, as in 2,6-diiodotyrosine, 
lowers the pK value by nearly 3.5 units. This great decrease in AF° is 
accompanied by an almost exactly equal decrease in AH°, from 6000 to 
below 1000 cal mole-!. The characteristic standard entropy of ionization 
is very nearly —26, in all the three cases for which this value is known 
(Table VI). As with the carboxylic acids, this acid-base equilibrium is of 
the type in which an anion and a cation are produced by the interaction 
of water and an uncharged group—here the phenolic group. In all such 
instances the value of AS° is found to be large and negative, and even 
larger for the phenols than for the carboxylic acids. It appears that the 
value of AS° is of the order of magnitude of —20 to —25 cal deg! mole“! 
for any uncharged acid which reacts with water to give an anion and a 
cation, unless the process is modified by the effect of a charged group very 
close to the acidic group, or unless the acidic hydrogen is involved in some 
special type of hydrogen bonding. 

The value of pK: for salicylic acid—reported as 13.4 at 18°—is much 
larger than that for any of the other phenolic groups recorded in Table VI. 
Here there is ample evidence from other sources that this unusual value 


12 See, for instance, Cohn and Edsall (1943), pp. 124-130; and Ingold (1953). 
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TABLE VI 
APPARENT DIssocrIATION CONSTANTS, EXPRESSED AS pKa’ VALUES FOR 
SuBsTANCES CoNTAINING Various Acipic Groups oF BIOCHEMICAL 
INTEREST 
(Values for 25° unless otherwise indicated) 


1. Substances Containing Aromatic (Phenolic) Hydroxyl Groups 





Substance pK.' AH° AS° 
Phenol 9.98 6100 —25 
Salicylic acid, pK2 (—OH) 13.4 
m-Hydroxybenzoic acid, pK2 (—OH) 9.99 
p-Hydroxybenzoic acid, pK» (—OH) 9.4 
Tyrosine, pK; (—COOH) 2.20 
Tyrosine, pK2 (—NH:3;*)* 9.11 
Tyrosine, pK; (—OH)* 10.95 6000 —26 
2,6-Diiodotyrosine, pK, (—COOH) 2.12 980 — 7 
2,6-Diiodotyrosine, pK» (—OH) 6.48 810 —27 
2,6-Diiodotyrosine, pK; (—NH;*) 7.82 8790 — 6 


ee 5 ee ee et ae ae EE bed 31 ee ee ey 
Data for the hydroxybenzoic acids from E. Larsson, Z. inorg. allgem. Chem. 183, 


30 (1929). Most of the other data are from E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall, ‘‘ Proteins, 
Amino Acids and Peptides,’’ Chapter 4, Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 1943. 
Larsson’s values are for 18°. 

Concerning the spectrophotometric determination of the pK value of the hydroxy] 
group of tyrosine, see J. L. Crammer and A. Neuberger, Biochem J. 37, 302 (1943); 
D. Shugar, ibid. 62, 142 (1952); C. Fromageot and G. Schnek, Biochim. et Biophys. 
Acta 6, 113 (1950-51); C. Tanford and G. L. Roberts, Jr., J. Am. Chem. Soc. 74, 2509 
(1952). The AH° and AS° values for pK; of tyrosine are from the latter paper. 

* The values of pK» and pK; for tyrosine are hybrid constants, each involving both 
the —NH;* and the —OH group. See the discussion in Chapter 9, p. 504 (footnote). 


2. Substances Containing Imidazole (Im) Groups 








Substance pKa’ AH° AS° 
i ee eee 
Imidazole 6.95 7700 — 6 
4-Methylimidazole 7.52 8600 — § 
2,4-Dimethylimidazole 8.36 9200 — 7 
Histidine, pK, (—COOH) ; 1.82 1200 —4 
Histidine, pK» (—Im) 6.00 6900 — 4 
Histidine, pK; (—NH;+*) 9.17 9400 —10 
HC CH 
| 4 5 
HN} INH 

2/ 
H 





The numbering of the atoms in the imidazole ring is shown above. Data from 
E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall, ‘Proteins, Amino Acids, and Peptides” (1943), Chapter 
4, and for the imidazoles especially from A. H. M. Kirby and A. Neuberger, Biochem. 
J. 32, 1146 (1938). AH® values for the first three compounds listed are from Y. Nozaki, 
F. R. N. Gurd, R. F, Chen, and J. T. Edsall, J. Am. Chem. Soe. 79, 2123 (1957). 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


3. Substances Containing Sulfhydryl Groups 





Substance pKa Substance pKa 
Thioglycolic acid, pK, (—COOH) 3.67 Cysteinylcysteine, pK, 2.65 
Thioglycolic acid, pK» (—SH) 10.31 (—COOH) 
Methylthioglycolate (—SH) 7.8  Cysteinyleysteine, pK2* 7.27 
HO—CH,-CH.—SH 9.5 Cysteinyleysteine, pK3* 9.35 
*H;N-CH:2-CH2-SH (pK,)* 8.6 Cysteinylcysteine, pK,* 10.85 
*H;N-CH2-CH2-SH (pK:2)* 10.75 Glutathione, pK, (COOH) 2,12 
Cysteine, pK, (—COOH) 1.8 Glutathione, pK. (COOH) 3.59 
Cysteine, pK.* 8.3 Glutathione, pK;* 8.75 
Cysteine, pK;* 10.8 Glutathione, pK,* 9.65 
Cysteine betaine, pK. (SH), 

(N-trimethylcysteine) 8.6 


AH°® is given as 6900 cal/mole for the ionization of the —SH group ‘in thioglycolic 
acid; hence AS° = —24 cal deg™! mole“ for this ionization (see reference to Benesch 
and Benesch, below). 

Value for thioglycolic acid (pK) from E. Larsson, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 172, 375 
(1928); pK2 from R. E. Benesch and R. Benesch, J. Am. Chem Soc. 77, 5877 (1955); 
see also R. K. Cannan and B. C. J. G. Knight Biochem. J. 21, 1384 (1927). Other 
values from J. Neilands as reported by M. Calvin in ‘Glutathione: A Symposium” 
(S. Colowick et al., eds.), p. 9, Academic Press, New York, 1954; and from E. J. Cohn 
and J. T. Edsall, ‘Proteins, Amino Acids and Peptides,” p. 85, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1943. Values for pK2, pKs, and pK, of glutathione are taken from 
N. C. Li, O. Gawron, and G. Bascuas, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 225 (1954). Values of 
pK marked* are hybrid constants, involving both the —NH; and the —SH groups. 
[See L. R. Ryklan and C. L. A. Schmidt, Arch. Biochem. 5, 89 (1944).] The interpreta- 
tion of such hybrid constants is discussed later. See Chapter 9, Tables II, III and VI. 





4. Lysine, Arginine, Guanidine, and Creatine 





Substance pKa 
Guanidine ca. 14 
Arginine, pK, (—COOH) 1.81 
Arginine, pK2 (—NH:3*) 9.01 
Arginine, pK; (Guan) ca. 12.5 
Creatine, pK, (—COOH) 2.62 
Lysine, pK, (—COOH) 2.16 
Lysine, pK2 (a-NHs3*) 9.18 
Lysine, pK; (eNH:?*) 10.79 
Lysyl-lysine (LL) pK, (—COOH) 3,01 
Lysyl-lysine, pK2 (a-NHs3*) 7.53 
Lysyl-lysine, pK; (e-NHs3*) 10.05 
Lysyl-lysine, pK, (-NHs*) 11.01 








pK, for creatine from R. K. Cannan and H. Shore, Biochem. J. 22, 920 (1928); 
for numerous guanidine derivatives, not listed here, see T. L. Davis and R. C. Elder- 
field, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 64, 1499 (1932). For other references see Section 5 below. 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


5. Some Glycyl and Alanyl Peptides and Substances Containing Peptide Linkages 


Substance pK, (—COOH) pK» (a-NH3"*) 
Be 

Acetylglycine 3.60 

Gly-Gly-Gly 3.26 7.91 
Gly-Gly-Gly-Gly 3.05 7218 
Gly-Ala = a 8.23 
Ala-Gly o.le 8.18 
Gly-Ala-Ala (LL) 3.38 8.10 
Gly-Ala-Ala (LD) 3.30 8.17 
Ala-Ala-Ala-Ala (LLLL) 3.42 7.94 
Ala-Ala-Ala-Ala (LLDL) 3.24 7.93 
Ala-Ala-Ala-Ala (LDLL) 3.22 7.99 
Ala-Ala-Ala-Ala (DLLL) 3.42 7.99 


nS 5585656 


Data from E. J. Cohn and J. T. Edsall, ‘‘ Proteins, Amino Acids and Peptides,” 
p. 85, Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 1943; and from E. Ellenbogen, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 74, 5198 (1952). Abbreviations for peptides as in Chapter III. Notation 
for Lor p configuration of successive amino acid residues in a sequence follows symbols 
for residues (see Ellenbogen’s paper for further information). 

Data for many other peptides are listed in the references given above. 





6. Some Effects of the Keto Group and the Peptide Linkage on the Acidity of 
Neighboring Groups 
A. Effect of Peptide Linkage on —NH;* groups 








pK (NH;*) 
(amino acid pK’ (NH;*) 
or peptide) (ethyl ester) 
*H;N-CH2-CO-NH-CH:COO— 8.25 ieee 
*H3N-CH2-CH»2-CH2-CH2-COO- 10.76 10.15 
ApkK 2.51 2.40 
B. Effect of Peptide Linkage on —COOH Groups 
pK (COOH) pK (COOH) 
R-CH:2-CO-NH-CH2-COOH . 3.60 (R = H) 3.15 (R = NH;*) 
R-CH2-CH»-CH»-CHs-COOH 4.80 4.27 
ApkK 1.20 1.12 
C. Effect of Keto Group on Ionization of the —COOH Group 
pk’ 
Pyruvie acid CH;CO-COOH 2.5 
Acetoacetic acid CH;CO-CH2-COOH 3.58 
Levulinic acid CH;CO-CH»2-CH2-COOH 4.59 
Valerie acid CH;CH>2-CH»-CH»COOH 4.80 





For references see other parts of this table, and Table III; also E. J. Cohn and 
J. T. Edsall, ‘‘Proteins, Amino Acids and Peptides,’ Chapters 4 and 5, Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York, 1943. 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 
a 


7. Some Purines, Pyrimidines, Nucleosides, and Nucleotides 
pKa’ (—NHs) pKa’ (sec. phosphate) pK,’ (—OH or —NH) 


Uracil — — 9.45 
Thymine — — 9.94 

Cy tosine 4.60 — 12.16 
Adenine 4.15 — 9.80 
Guanine 3.3 — 9.20, 12.3 
Adenosine 3.3 — 12.5 
Guanosine ihe 33 — 952; 1253 
Uridine — — O:2712:3 
Adenosine-5’-phosphate 3.74 6.05 

Adenosine diphosphate 3.95 6.26 

Adenosine triphosphate 4.00 6.48 





The last three pairs of values are from R. A. Alberty, R. M. Smith, and R. M. 
Bock, J. Biol. Chem. 193, 425 (1951); others from P. A. Levene et al., ibid. 65, 519 
(1925); 70, 229, 243 (1926); and H. F. W. Taylor, J. Chem. Soc. 765 (1948); see also 
Nature 164, 750 (1949). Extensive tabulations of data are given by D. O. Jordan in 
“The Nucleic Acids” (E. Chargaff and J. N. Davidson, eds.), Vol. I, Chapter 13, 
Academic Press, New York, 1955. See also Chapters 6 and 8 of the same book. Adeno- 
sine-5-phosphate (muscle adenylic acid) contains one primary phosphoric acid 
group, adenosine diphosphate contains two such groups, and adenosine triphosphate 
three. Their pK values lie in the strongly acid region; the value for adenylic acid was 
reported as 0.89 by Levene and Simms; the others have apparently not yet been 
reported. 


is due to hydrogen bonding between the —OH group and the adjoining 
—COO- group in the ortho position. The strong attraction exerted on the 


0 O- 
Se. 
C 
Oy 


acidic hydrogen by the negative charge on the closely adjoining carbox- 
ylate ion makes its removal by a base far more difficult. In contrast, m- 
and p-hydroxybenzoic acids show typical phenolic pA values. The un- 
usual behavior of the hydroxyl group of salicylic acid finds a parallel in 
the titration curves of a number of proteins, such as ovalbumin (Crammer 
and Neuberger, 1943) and ribonuclease (Shugar, 1952), in which some or 
all of the phenolic groups of tyrosine residues do not ionize except at high 
pH values, commonly above 12. In such proteins, when ionization occurs, 
there may be irreversible alteration and the protein is denatured. Pre- 


“HH 
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sumably the hydrogen bonding here involves the —OH groups of certain 
tyrosine residues, and perhaps also the ionized carboxy] groups of aspartic 
or glutamic acid residues in other portions of the protein molecule, which 
are geometrically so placed that bonding can occur. The breaking of such 
bonds would then represent one aspect of the disorganization of the 
highly organized structure of the native protein, which occurs during 
protein denaturation. In the case of serum albumin (Tanford and Roberts, 
1952) there is evidence that the phenolic groups in the native protein are 
involved in hydrogen bonding, but the bonds are broken and re-formed 
with relative ease, and apparently reversibly, if the protein is not exposed 
to too-alkaline a pH. (See the further discussion in Chapter 9.) 


IMIDAZOLE GROUPS 


The imidazole groups of histidine residues in proteins play a part of 
major importance in physiological buffer systems, since their character- 
istic pK values are close to 7. Values for several simple compounds con- 
taining imidazole groups are listed in Table VI. The increasing basicity 
of the imidazoles with increasing numbers of methyl groups attached to 
the imidazole ring carbon atoms is apparent. Qualitatively, at least, this 
is in accord with the effects to be expected on replacing a hydrogen atom 
by a more polarizable alkyl group, which acts as a donor of electrons to the 
ring, and increases the basicity of the ring nitrogens. The pK, value for 
the imidazole group in histidine, which has the side chain attached in 
the same position as the methyl group in 4-methylimidazole, is 1.5 pH 
units more acid than the latter, presumably owing primarily to the effect 
of the charged ammonium group. The standard entropies of ionization are 
negative but small, of the same order of magnitude as the value for the 
methylammonium ion (Table III). 


SULFHYDRYL GROUPS 


These groups are of major importance in oxidation-reduction reactions 
and are essential to the functioning of many enzymes and other proteins. 
Since the alkyl mercaptans are insoluble in water, there are no data 
directly available to determine the pK, values of —SH groups attached 
only to an alkyl chain. All the —SH compounds listed in Table VI con- 
tain other polar groups which render them water-soluble. We may note, 
however, that the pK, value of HO-CH:,CH,SH is 9.5, which is almost 
identical with the value of 9.48 for the ammonium group in the exactly 
analogous compound HO:CH:CH.NH;?*. Since an unsubstituted ammo- 
nium group in an alkylammonium ion has a pK, near 10.7 at 25°, this 


suggests that the value for an unsubstituted alkyl mercaptan should be 
very similar. 
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In its effect on the acidity of another neighboring acid group, the 
sulfhydryl group is somewhat more powerful than a hydroxyl group; 
compare glycolic acid (pK 3.83) with thioglycolic acid (pK 3.67). The 
interpretation of the pK values for the —SH and the —NH;+ groups of 
cysteine involves the evaluation of four “microscopic” constants for the 
individual groups; this problem is considered in detail in Chapter 9. 


Tuer GUANIDINIUM GROUP 


The guanidinium ion is a symmetrical structure, with the three nitro- 
gen atoms placed in the form of an equilateral triangle, all equidistant 
from the central carbon atom and coplanar with it. The structure in- 
volves resonance between the formula shown, and two other equivalent 
formulas in which the double bond is located on one of the other C—N 
bonds. Thus all the C—N bonds have one-third double-bond character, 
and this should be sufficient to fix the position of the hydrogen atoms so 
that they are coplanar with the carbon and nitrogen atoms, as in the 
closely analogous structure of urea. If a proton is removed from the 
guanidinium ion, the conjugate base, guanidine, no longer possesses the 
symmetrically resonating structure of the ion. This stabilizes the latter, 
so that the removal of a proton from the guanidinium ion requires a 
large amount of work, and the pK, value of the guanidinium ion is about 
14. The simple N-alky]l, N,N-dialkyl, and N,N’,N’’-trialkyl derivatives 
are similar in their pK values; but the disubstituted derivatives in which 
there is one alkyl group on each of two of the three nitrogens are consid- 
erably more acidic, with a pK value of the order of 12.3. ees guanidinium 
group of arginine is intermediate, with pK near 12.5 at 25°. Thus in the 
titration of a protein, in which pH values as high as 13 are seldom attained, 
and even values above 12 are measured only with some technical diffi- 
culty, it is fairly certain that many of the guanidinium groups of the 
arginine side chains are still positively charged even at the most alkaline 
pH values attained. In contrast, it is relatively easy, on the acid side of 
the titration curve, to obtain quite accurate measurements at pH values 
of 1.5 to 2, at which virtually all the negative charges of the carboxyl, 
phenolic, and sulfhydryl groups have been neutralized by proton binding. 
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Tue PepripE LINKAGE 


The —CO-NH— group has a powerful effect in increasing the acidity 
of a neighboring group. Many peptides have been studied, only a few of 
which are listed in Section 5 of Table VI. It is clear, however, that the 
terminal a-ammonium group at the end of a long peptide chain has a 
characteristic pK’ value below 8; values for cystine peptides (not shown 
here) show that the presence of a neighboring disulfide linkage can depress 
these values still further, to 6.5 to 7. Thus terminal a-amino groups, at 
the ends of peptide chains in proteins, can contribute to the buffering 
power of protein solutions in the physiological pH range. 

Section 6 of Table VI shows the effect of replacing a —CH.2CH2— 
group by a —CO:-NH— group, in an aliphatic chain, on the ionization of 
a neighboring —NH;+ or —COO- group. The effect on the former is far 
more profound, as might be expected, since the ionizing proton is con- 
siderably closer to the peptide linkage in the former case. The large effect 
of an a-keto group on the ionization of a carboxyl group, and the decreas- 
ing effect of the keto group at greater distances along the chain, are also 
shown for comparison. 


PuRINES, PYRIMIDINES, NUCLEOSIDES, AND NUCLEOTIDES 


In this section of Table VI are shown data for some compounds im- 
portant in metabolic activity and in the structure of the nucleic acids. 
Three principal kinds of acidic grouping are involved: (1) The ammonium 
groups of guanine, adenine, cytosine, and the nucleosides and nucleotides 
derived from them. The pK values of these are even more acidic than 
those of aromatic ammonium groups generally, being always lower than 
5, often much lower. (2) The —OH and —NH groups of the purine and 
pyrimidine rings. These give pK values between 9 and 13. The value of 
9.80 in adenine is probably associated with the —NH-group at position 
9, in the imidazole portion of the purine ring. In adenosine this position 
serves as the point of attachment of the ribose residue to the adenine: 
consequently this pK, value is not observed in adenosine, but only a 
much weaker acid group (pK, 12.5), presumably one of the hydrogens 
attached to the pyrimidine section of the purine ring. On account of the 
many possibilities for tautomerism in this ring, with the substituents 
found in the natural purines and pyrimidines, it is very difficult and per- 
haps meaningless to attempt to assign the exact configuration which is 
supposed to act as the proton donor corresponding to a given pK value. 
The matter has been further discussed, with numerous references, by 
Jordan (see footnote to Table VI, Section 7). (3) The primary phosphate 
pK values for the nucleotides are in the strongly acid range and have not 
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for the most part been accurately determined. The secondary phosphate 
pK. values are almost always lower than the pK» of phosphoric acid 
(7.20), often by more than 1 pH unit. The progressively increasing values 
—6.05, 6.26, and 6.48—for these pK, values in adenosine-5’-phosphate, 
and in the corresponding di- and triphosphates, reflect the influence of 
the increasing number of negative charges arising from the primary phos- 
phate dissociations in the molecule, as the number of phosphate residues 
is increased. The secondary phosphate group of phosphocreatine has the 
unusually low pK of 4.6, owing to the influence of the neighboring posi- 
tively charged methylguanidinium group. 

The study of these groups is obviously of prime importance for under- 
standing the titration curves of the nucleic acids; but this is a subject 
too large for us to consider here, and we refer again to the discussion by 
Jordan. 


Effects of Variation in Dielectric Constant of Solvent on 
Relative Strength of Acids of Different Charge Types 


The amount of electrical work involved in a proton transfer reaction 
must vary with the dielectric constant of the medium. The ionization of 
an uncharged acid, such as acetic acid or phenol, creates an anion and a 
cation. If it were justifiable to treat these as two charged spheres, of 
radii b, and b,, respectively, the molar increase in electrical free energy 


would be equal to 
oh Ne’ ik 1 
PS ny (F a t) 


in water of dielectric constant Do, according to the calculation given in 
Chapter 5. If we compare this with the electrical work for the same process 
in another medium (M) of dielectric constant D, the difference in stand- 
ard free energies in the two media would be 


= Ne? { 1 i! 1 ] 
(AF.°)u — (AF.)n,0 = <m (- = x) @ 3 9 t) (96) 








If we take, for a rough calculation, Do = 80, and (say) D=1 
b, = b, = 2 X 10-8 cm, we obtain by the method of Chapter 5, p. 26 


the result 


8, 
7, 


(AF.°)u — (AF.°)u,o = 3 X 10" erg mole! = 7.2 kcal mole“! 


This should correspond by equation (96) to an increase of pKa by 5.3 
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units between two such media.!* Actually the values quoted for Do and 
D correspond approximately to water and to a 70% dioxane-water mix- 
ture, respectively, at 25°. The observed pK, values for acetic acid are 
4.756 in water and 8.321 in 70% dioxane, according to Harned. The 
difference of 3.565 in pKa is of the same order of magnitude as that cal- 
culated from the electrical effects, using the very crude model given 
above. The difference could be readily adjusted by a moderate increase 
in the assumed radii b, and b,. However, if the pK, values in different 
dioxane—water or alcohol-water mixtures are plotted against the reciprocal 
dielectric constants, the resulting curve is not linear, as this naive theory 
would predict, but is concave to the 1/D axis (Harned and Owen, 1950, 
p. 529). Hence, though we may conclude qualitatively that the electrical 
effects are important, we must also conclude that the model of charged 
spheres is too simple, and that nonelectrostatic effects probably also 
enter in. It must also be remembered that, in a mixed solvent, the mole- 
cules of the more polar component of the solvent tend to cluster around 
the ions, forcing away the molecules of the less polar component. Thus 
the composition of the solvent in the neighborhood of the ions does not 
correspond to that in the bulk of the solution, but varies from point to 
point as we move away from the surface of an ion. This does not qualita- 
tively alter the general electrostatic picture presented here, but it would 
require a more complicated calculation, as we have already indicated in 
Chapter 5, in the discussion of Debye’s theory of the salting-out effect. 

The general suggestiveness of the electrostatic model is shown, by 
contrast, for the anilinium (CsH;NH;*) ion, the pK value of which is 
4.62 in water at 25°, and 3.58 in 70% dioxane (see Robinson and Stokes, 
1955, p. 504). Here the acid-base equilibrium involves only a transfer 
of a proton charge between aniline and water. No new ions are created; 
using the picture of spherical ions, we should expect the electrical work 
term to involve only the difference between the reciprocal radii of the 
CsHsNH;* ion and of the H;0* ion..This, of course, should give a much 
smaller electrostatic free energy term than for an uncharged acid forming 
an anion and a cation. In general, therefore, the great qualitative differ- 
ences found for the effects of change of medium on the pK values of these 
different types of acids are of the sort that would be expected from elec- 
trostatic considerations. 

Similar considerations may be extended to the amino acids. The value 


18 Tt should be understood that AF° is so defined in each medium that it is equal to 
—RT \n K, the value of K being defined as the limiting value of (H*+)(B)/(A), ex- 
pressed in concentration units at zero ionic strength in that medium. Such K values 
have been experimentally determined by Harned and others by emf measureme 


7 : nts in 
different media. 
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of pK, of glycine changes from 2.350 in water to 3.965 in 70% dioxane at 
25°. The reaction involved is the removal of a proton from a cation, so 
as to form another cation (H;0*) and a dipolar ion. This should involve 
a net increase in electrical free energy, which is primarily the free energy 
of the dipolar ion. This increase of free energy should become greater as 
the dielectric constant of the medium decreases, with a corresponding 
increase in pK,. The increase, however, should be less marked than for 
acetic acid or phenol, since the electrical free energy of a dipolar ion, 
in which the positive and negative charges are close together and partially 
neutralize one another, is less than that for two separate ions. One may 
attempt rough quantitative calculations, using for instance the ‘‘dumb- 
bell’? model of a positively and a negatively charged sphere, with centers 
separated by a distance R, to represent the dipolar ion (Chapter 5, equa- 
tions 24-26). All such models, however, are too simple to do more than 
reproduce the facts in a general way. 

The value of pK> of a simple amino acid refers to a process in which a 
proton is removed from a dipolar ion, to give an organic anion and an 
oxonium ion. The work of separating the charges might be expected to 
give a positive electrostatic free energy term, and hence some moderate 
increase of pK as the dielectric constant decreases. The observed values 
of pK» for glycine change from 9.780 in water to 11.28 in 70% dioxane 
(Robinson and Stokes, 1955, p. 504). Again the change is in the expected 
direction. 

This brief discussion can serve only as a small introduction to what 
has become a very broad field of study. Even for acids of the same charge 
type, there are differences in relative strength from one medium to an- 
other which cannot readily be interpreted along the lines we have in- 
dicated here. Moreover the acidic or basic properties of the solvent must 
play a major role in these phenomena, which we have not stressed here. 
For further discussion of acid-base equilibria in mixed and nonaqueous 
solvents, with numerous references, the reader may turn to Hammett 
(1940), Bates (1954), Chapter 6, and to less extended discussions in 
Harned and Owen (1950), Robinson and Stokes (1955), and Cohn and 
Edsall (1943), pp. 105-111. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the pH of a 0.1 M solution of sodium acetate, assuming pKa (acetic 
acid) = 4.7 and pKy = 14. 

2. Calculate the pH of (1) a 0.1 M solution of ammonium chloride; (2) a 0.1 M 
solution of armmonia; (3) a solution containing 0.07 M ammonium chloride and 0.03 M 
ammonia; (4) a 0.1 M solution of ammonium acetate. Take pKa = 9.3 for the ammo- 
nium acetate. Take pKa = 9.3 for the ammonium ion and other pK values as in 


problem 1. 
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3. What is the pH of a solution containing 0.1 mole of glycine and 0.05 mole of 
hydrochloric acid per liter. Take pK, (glycine) = 2.35. 

4. A solution of imidazole (Im) is titrated with hydrochloric acid. Plot the pH as 
abscissa against the ratio: moles of HCl/mole of [(Im) + (ImH*)]. Take pKa for 
ImH?+ = 7.0. Plot the buffer value of the solution against pH, assuming that the total 
concentration C = (Im) + (ImHt+) remains constant at 0.1 M throughout the 
titration. What will the curve for the buffer value be if C is 0.05? 

5. A solution is made up containing 0.03 mole of sodium benzoate (Na*B7-) and 
0.03 mole of acetic acid (HA) per liter. What is the pH of this solution at equilibrium 
if pKa(HA) = 4.7 and pKa(HB) = 4.2? What are the concentrations of HA, A~, HB, 
and B-? In writing the equation of electrical neutrality for this system, you may 
consider that (H+) and (OH~) are both negligible. 

6. From the data of Table III, using equations (79) and (81) calculate pK, 
and pK: for glycylglycine at 0° and 38° from the values at 25°, and the values given 
for AH° and AC,°. Make first a calculation assuming that AH®° has the same value 
over the entire temperature range as at 25°. Then make a more exact calculation, 
taking account of AC,°. 

7. From Table III, pK, of B-alanine is 3.55; pK of butyric acid is 4.83 at 25°. 
From Bjerrum’s equation (91) calculate the distance, r, from the positive charge 
on the ammonium group to the ionizing hydrogen of f-alanine. Westheimer and 
Shookhoff [J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61, 555 (1939)] calculated r for B-alanine as 5.15 A, 
using the Kirkwood-Westheimer theory. What ‘‘effective dielectric constant’? would 
you have to assume to get this value of r? (Note that Westheimer and Shookhoff 
assumed slightly different pK values from those given here.) 

Draw a diagram of the 6-alanine cation (+H;N-CH»2-CH2-COOH) in its most fully 
extended form, taking the C—C distance as 1.53 A, C—N as 1.47 A, C=O as 1.24 A, 
C—O as 1.30 A, and O—H as 1 A. Valence angles may be taken as 110°, except for the 
O—C—O angle in the carboxyl group, which may be taken as 125°. Determine the 
distance from the center of the N atom, which may be taken as the center of positive 
charge, to the carboxyl hydrogen. This may be taken as the upper limit to the physi- 
cally possible value of r. 

8. Adenosine triphosphate (ATP) exists in neutral solution partly as the ion 
ATP~~~, partly as ATP*~. The pK value for the equilibrium (H*}(A TPO) SATS 
is given in Table VI. Likewise adenosine diphosphate (ADP) exists as a mixture of 
ADP~~ and ADP-~—~, with a pK value given in Table VI. Inorganic phosphate exists 
as a mixture of H»PO, and HPO,--, with a pK value given in Table III. 

The enzyme adenosine triphosphatase in muscle hydrolyzes ATP to ADP and 
inorganic phosphate. The reaction takes place in a buffered medium, so that the pH 
throughout the process may be taken as approximately constant. At a given pH, 


1 mole of ATP may be regarded as consisting of 1 — a; mole of ATP-—~—~, and a; moles 
of ATP*, where a is given by equation (33), using the pK value for ATP-~~. Like- 
wise 1 mole of ADP consists of 1 — a2 mole of ADP-~ and a2 moles of ADP-~~: and 


1 mole of inorganic phosphate consists of 1 — a; mole of H:PO, and a; moles of 
HPO,.-~, using the appropriate pK values in each case to calculate the respective 
values. Then the reaction which occurs when 1 mole of ATP is hydrolyzed at constant 
pH may be written 


(1 —.a:) ATP--~ + aq; ATP“ + HO = (1 — az) ADP-- + a; ADP--- 
a el — a3) HePO- + as BPO. 4 (ae + a3z=- a) H* 
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Calculate at pH 7.0 the quantity (a2 + a3; — ai) which represents the number of 
moles of H* ion, released by the above reaction, which must be neutralized by the 
buffers in the systems to keep the pH constant. (It may, of course, be a negative 
quantity.) Plot a2 + a; — a, as a function of pH between pH 6 and 7.5. [For further 
discussion see R. A. Alberty, R. M. Smith, and R. M. Bock, J. Biol. Chem. 198, 425 
(1951); and Chapter 4, pp. 210-217.] 
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Chapter 9 


Polybasic Acids, Bases, and Ampholytes, Including 
Proteins 


Dibasic Acids 


Many molecules contain more than one acidic proton; some macro- 
molecules, such as proteins and nucleic acids, may contain hundreds of 
such groups. They can therefore exist in a great number of intermediate 
ionization stages between the most acid form, in which the maximum 
possible number of protons is attached, and the most basic form, from 
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Fic. 1. Titration curves of acetic acid, methylammonium ion, and glycine. 


which all acidic protons have been removed. The discussion of such 
polybasic acids is naturally more complicated than that of the monobasic 
acids which we have considered in Chapter 8. We consider first the prob- 
lem of dibasic acids, which is relatively simple and may serve as an 
introduction to the more complicated cases which arise with polybasic 
macromolecules. 

Consider first such a dibasic acid as the cation of a simple amino 
acid like glycine. This may be prepared in solution in the form of the 
hydrochloride of the amino acid (tH;N-CHR-COOH) (CI). The course 
of the titration with an added strong base at 25° is shown in Fig. 1 by the 
solid curve. The dotted lines, shown for comparison, represent the titra- 
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tion of an equimolar mixture of acetic acid and methylammonium chlo- 
ride; this system resembles the amino acid in having one uncharged acid 
group (carboxyl) and one cationic acid group (a substituted ammonium 
ion). In the latter case, however, the two groups are on two separate mole- 
cules; in the former, they are both on the same molecule. Nevertheless 
the general form of the solid curves is strikingly similar to that of the 
dotted ones. Comparison would suggest, as we have assumed in Chapter 
8, that the portion of the curve corresponding to pK, of glycine corre- 
sponds to the ionization of the carboxyl group, and pK» to the removal of 
a proton from the ammonium group. 


(H*)(4HsN-CHR-COO-) _ 49-215 a) 
(*H3;N-CHR-COOH) 
(H*)(H2N-CHR:COO-) = 
Ke ie = a 10 9.78 (2) 
(*H3;N-CHR-COO-) 

On this interpretation K,, for the ionization of the carboxyl group, is 
more than 200 times as great as the ionization constant of the carboxy] 
group in acetic acid (K, = 10~*75). This, however, is quite reasonable on 
electrostatic grounds, in the light of the theoretical treatments of Bjerrum 
and of Kirkwood and Westheimer, already discussed in Chapter 8. All 
the evidence we shall consider later indeed confirms the view that equa- 
tions (1) and (2) give an essentially correct description of the ionization 
of an amino acid such as glycine, and we shall apply them later, for in- 
stance in calculating the isoelectric point of glycine. 

The situation, however, cannot be quite as simple as this. We observe 
that there is a finite possibility that the cation will lose a proton from the 
amino rather than the carboxyl group, giving the less polar molecule 
H2N-CHR-COOH. Indeed in the aminobenzoie acids the dipolar ion and 
its less polar isomer are present in comparable amounts. A further anal- 
ysis is required, if we are to obtain a full understanding of the situation. 

For brevity we may denote any dibasic acid, containing two removable 
protons, as HAH. This may lose a proton in either one of two ways to 
give the two conjugate bases HA and AH-, and these—which act as 
both acids and bases—may each lose a proton to give the same conjugate 
base, A~—. HA~ and AH~ are to be regarded as two distinct microscopic 
forms, corresponding to the fact that there are two distinct ways of re- 
moving a proton from HAH, or of adding one to A~~. They may, of 
course, be completely equivalent, if HAH isa symmetrical structure such 
as glutaric acid or the ethylenediammonium ion. The acid HAH may have 
any net charge, positive, negative, or zero; here its charge is written as 
zero for convenience. The equilibria involved, for the individual acid and 
basic groups, may be described by the following scheme. 


Ss — 
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H+ + AH- 
ty 4 
HAHG Ht 4+ A-- (3) 
kp ka 
H+ + HA 


The four k’s are acid dissociation constants, which involve the individual, 
microscopically distinct forms. It should be noted that they are not inde- 
pendent but are subject to the relation kak. = kska. Hence there are only 
three independent constants involved, since if any three of the four con- 
stants are specified, the fourth is determined. 

To simplify the discussion, and to concentrate on the problems which 
primarily concern us here, we assume for the present that all acid disso- 
ciation constants are formulated in terms of the concentrations of the 
components—that is, that the k’s are the ‘apparent constants’’ previously 
denoted by K’ (equations 70 and 71 of Chapter 8). If the titration is 
carried out at constant ionic strength, in the presence of an excess of a 
neutral salt such as potassium chloride, the K’’s are maintained essen- 
tially constant throughout the titration. For simplicity of notation we 
omit the primes and denote the various constants employed below by 
K, k, or G, with appropriate subscripts. 

The situation is governed by two equations, one of which states the 
condition of electrical neutrality, the other the constancy of the total 
concentration (C) of the acid HAH and its conjugate bases present in all 
forms. The acid is converted to these more basic forms by adding the 
hydroxide of an alkali metal, M*OH~-, where Mt is generally sodium or 
potassium ion. The amount of M*+ present, in the equation for electrical 
neutrality, is equal to the concentration of M*OH™~ added to the acid 
solution. Then the fundamental equations are 


ea tet LA a) st (AGS) 0 (4) 
(at) Uo) = (AH) 4 HAS) + 2(A--) (OE) (5) 


By making use of the mass law these two equations may be rewritten as 








Y Ka 5 ky kake 
e = aan [1 + Mas + ai " 
and 
ka + ky , 2kake - ws 
(M+) + (H+) = (HAH) | Ci) + | + (OH-) (7) 


Between them it is possible to eliminate (HAH). If we assume, as is com- 
mon practice in dealing with weak acids, that (H+) and (OH) are neg- 
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ligible, the result becomes 


a) ono (AH-) + (HA~) + 2(A~~) 
Co (HAH) -F (AH) A eas 
ka + kp ry 2kak 
ee Oe Bas ty ic 
7 Ke + ky kake 
‘+ a) + Ta) 


(Ht)? 

Here we have introduced a quantity, h, to characterize each individual 
species in the acid-base system HAH, AH-, HA-, A-~-. It is simply that 
number of protons which must be removed from HAH to give the species in 
question. Thus h = 0 for HAH, 1 for AH- or HA~-, and 2 for A--. The 
average value of h—that is, h—which is given in equation (8), is obtained 
by multiplying the concentration of each species by its h value, adding up 
all the terms, and dividing by the total concentration of all the species. 
Obviously h, which is a direct measure of the progress of the titration, 
must lie between zero, in strongly acid solutions, and 2, in strongly alka- 
line solutions. 

We note that, although A for any given species in the system must be 
an integer (or zero), the same is not true of h, which is a continuous 
function of the amount of OH~ ion added. The definitions here given for 
h and h are obviously readily generalized for the case of an n-valent acid, 
for which h may assume any value between zero and n in the course of 
the titration. 

Equation (8) shows how the amount of OH- ion—in the form of M+ 
+ OH-—added to the system per mole of dibasic acid varies with (H*) 
and with the various k’s. 

Now consider a mixture of two simple monobasic acids, HA; and HAs, 
each at concentration C, to which strong base is added. Call the acid 
dissociation constants of these G, and Go, respectively. Then 





(8) 





HA,)G, HA:)G, 
(MY) + (Ht) = Ces 5 ANG + on ) 
and 
G, G2 
C = (HA)) E + a | = (HA2) E 1 at | (10) 


If we again neglect (H+) and (OH-), these equations may be combined 
with elimination of (HA;) and (HA,) to give 





Gi Gy G; + Gs 2G:G2 
M+ Ht H+ Ds SEY are 
ee = 4+ (H*) Spe EC ee (11) 


Gy Gs G, + G, GG 
1 ane, 5 pce De. 1G 
Tar) ita t+ gay 't aes 
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The complete parallelism between this result and the previous result 
obtained for the dibasic acid is apparent. In each case the individual 
constants appear combined in such a way as to present in reality only 
two over-all constants, which describe the behavior of the system. These 
two constants may be determined from titration data. In the case of the 
diabasic acid, however, these two over-all constants are composed of three 
individual constants (ka, ky, k-, or kg) and in the case of the mixture of 
monobasic acids of only two. For the mixture, therefore, the individual 
constants may be determined from simple titration data alone, but this 
is not so for the dibasic acid. In the latter case one more relation is re- 
quired. This result is a special instance of a more general principle, 
which, without proof, may be stated as follows. The titration of any 
polybasic acid containing n acid groups will be indistinguishable from 
that of a mixture of n monobasic acids each at the same concentration 
as the polybasic acid, with suitably chosen dissociation constants. It will 
be describable in terms of n over-all constants, each of which, however, 
will be a function of the constants of the individual groups involved. The 
number of these constants will of course be greater than n. From the ti- 
tration data alone, therefore, it is not possible to determine the individual 
constants of the polybasic acid. 

Given the observed titration curve—on the assumption that the titra- 
tion is carried out at constant ionic strength, so that the activity coeffi- 
cients of the ions may be taken as approximately constant throughout— 
it is thus possible, from the equivalent form of equations (8) and (11), to 
choose two constants, G; and G2, in such a way that equation (11) will 
fit the data. These constants, G; and Gs, are known as titration constants. 
Their relations to the intrinsic constants of the individual groups (ka, ks, 
k., ka) are apparent from comparison of (8) and (11): 


Gi t+ G2 = ka + ke (12) 
and 
G1G> — alts — koka (13) 


There is also another important pair of constants for a dibasic acid, 
known as the dissociation constants, K; and K». These are defined by the 


relations 








mats Ge |( 050 oa Be oy 6.8 se) ee 1 
Ky “ [HAH] Ko + kp ( 4) 
POT: ol? one ee eee 8 .y 
Ke os {((HA-) + (AH-)]’ Ko k. . ka ( >) 


and 
KiKe = kake = kuka (16) 
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Thus the two K’s are related to the titration constants by the equations 


Ky, = G, + Gs» (17) 


and 


KiK2 = GiG2 (18) 


and in terms of K; and K, the equation for h, the mean number of protons 
removed per mole of HAH, becomes from (8), (14), and (15) 


Ky 2KiK2 
- ay? a 
a (19) 
pee ace 2% Aik» 
CH?) (5)* 

An important special case arises when the acid HAH is symmetrical 
and the two conjugate bases HA~ and AH~ thus become indistinguish- 
able. Well-known examples are the dicarboxylic acids HOOC(CH:),- 
COOH and the diammonium ions *H;N(CH2),NH;*. (In the latter case, 
only compounds with n = 2 or greater exist.) Here it is immediately 
apparent from the symmetry of the structure that ka must be equal to 
ky, and k, to kg. Therefore in such a case the observed dissociation con- 
stants are related to the intrinsic constants of the individual groups by 
the relations 





Ky = 2k, = 2k, (20) 
7 | Pe 
Ky = vias z (21) 


In practice it is always found that AK, > Ko, and this is to be expected 
on electrostatic grounds. Because of the symmetry of HAH, either proton 
is equally likely to be given up to an added base. Once a proton has been 
lost from one group, however, it becomes more difficult to remove a 
proton from the second group. If HAH is uncharged, HA-, because of its 
negative charge, tends to hold the second proton more strongly. Likewise, 
in a diammonium ion, the loss of one proton removes the acid-strengthen- 
ing effect of the second positive charge. The larger the distance between 
the two acidic groups in the molecule, the smaller in general these inter- 
actions will be. Small though they may be, however, they act always in 
the same direction; we can never expect the removal of one proton to 
increase the acidity of another proton in the same molecule, and indeed 
such an effect is never found in practice. This is in contrast to the phe- 
nomena observed! in oxidation-reduction reactions, in which it is very 

' There are a few rare cases in which the removal of a proton initiates a rather far- 
reaching rearrangement of molecular structure. In such cases the new structure, after 


rearrangement, may actually contain a stronger acid group than the original molecule 


cr 
Such phenomena are rare and can generally be recognized when they occur by the 
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commonly found that the removal of one electron from a molecule greatly 
facilitates the removal of a second. 

It is valuable, however, to consider the limiting case in which the two 
protons of a symmetrical dibasic acid are so far apart that the interaction 
between them vanishes. In this casé kg = ky = k, = ka, and we may set 
them all equal to a single intrinsic constant, k. In this case we have for 
the measured constants K; = 2k and Ky = k/2; hence 


K, = 4Kz (22) 


This is the smallest possible ratio for the two successive dissociation con- 

stants for a dibasic acid. The corresponding titration constants are seen 
from (17) and (18) to be 

K 

G, = Go — = 


Thus the titration curve in this limiting case is identical with that of a 
system containing two moles of a single monovalent acid, with the same 
constant, k, as the intrinsic constant for each of the individual groups in 
the divalent acid. 

The other limiting case to be considered is that in which one of the 
intrinsic constants, k, and ky, is much greater than the other. Let k, be 
the greater, so that ka >> k,, and therefore, from (3), ka>>k,. In this 
case it is apparent from (17) and (18) that the titration constants and the 
dissociation constants become identical: G,; = K, and G2 = Ko, for all 
practical purposes. Here the distinction between the two kinds of con- 
stant becomes unimportant, as in the case of glycine and other amino 
acids already discussed. 

The form of the titration curve of a monobasic acid, as given by Chap- 
ter 8, equation (31) or (33), is independent of the pK value; if we plot 
a as a function of (pH — pKa) the curves for different pK values are 
symmetric about the mid-point and identical with one another. Similarly 
for a dibasic acid, the form of the titration curve—as distinct from its 











fact that the rearrangements take an appreciable period of time, in contrast to ordi- 
nary acid-base equilibria, which are practically instantaneous. For a discussion of a 
few such cases, see M. P. Schubert, Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci. 40, 111 (1940). 

Actually the study of proteins and nucleic acids indicates that similar rearrange- 
ments—sometimes reversible, sometimes irreversible—occur within these macro- 
molecules. Some potentially acidic groups may be virtually unreactive in the native 
molecule, because they are tied up in hydrogen bonds or other linkages, or are buried 
in the interior of the molecule where they are inaccessible to the solvent. When the 
structure of the native macromolecule is opened up by denaturation, these groups 
may become fully reactive. We shall encounter several such cases in the discussion of 
proteins later in this chapter. For the present, however, we confine our discussion to 
acid-base equilibria which are free from these complexities. 
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absolute position on the pH scale—is independent of the absolute values 
of K, and K» and depends only on their ratio. In Fig. 2 are shown plots 
of titration data for values of K,/K2 of 4, 16, 100, and 10,000. Since h 
varies between 0 and 2, the mid-point of the titration comes at h a5 1. 
When h = 1 is inserted into (19), it is readily seen that the mid-point 
corresponds to (H+)mia? = AKiKe, or pHmia = (pKi + pK2)/2, for any 
value of K,/K». Thus the data for different ratios of K,/K2 are most 





=4 = -2 =} O +1 +2 +3 +4 
PH-PHmid 


Fia. 2. Titration curves of dibasic acids, for different values of the ratio of K,/Ko. 
All curves are adjusted to coincide at the midpoint. 


conveniently compared by plotting h as a function of (pH — pHnmia). 
The limiting curve for K, = 4K, as already pointed out, is identical with 
the curve for two moles of a monobasic acid with a titration constant 
G = K,/2 = 2K». The curve for K, = 16K. is also a smooth curve, 
which rises continuously in the region around the mid-point, so that good 
buffering action is obtained over a rather wide range of pH around the 
mid-point. The curve for K; = 100K. shows a distinct break near the 
mid-point, which is not present in the two curves previously described: 
there is strong buffering near pH = pK, and pH = pK, but the buffer- 
ing near the mid-point is considerably weaker, Finally the curve for 
K, = 10,000K> shows a considerable region near the mid-point where 


there is virtually no buffer action, with strong buffering near pH = pK, 
or pK, 
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The factor 4 in the equation K, = 4K», for equivalent and inde- 
pendent groups, deserves comment. This factor is readily derived from 
statistical considerations. The acid HAH can liberate a proton from either 
one of two positions; either of its conjugate bases, AH- and HA-, can 
take up a proton in only one. Thus there is a probability factor of 2 which 
favors proton liberation, if we compare HAH with a monobasic acid (HA) 
containing one group of equal intrinsic acid strength to the two in HAH. 
Likewise the base A~- has two receptor positions available for protons, 
but its conjugate acids HA- and AH- have only one proton to donate. 
Hence if k is the intrinsic constant of the acid groups involved, K, = 2k 
and K, = k/2. This statistical argument is readily extended to polybasic 
acids. 

It has been found experimentally, notably by the Austrian chemist 
R. Wegscheider, that the monoester HOOC:(CH:2),COOCH; of a dicar- 
boxylic acid, HOOC-(CH:),COOH, has in most cases a value of Ka 
nearly equal to half the value of K, for the dibasic acid. This indicates 
that the ester group, —COOR, has essentially the same effect on the 
acidity of a neighboring group as an undissociated —COOH group, for 
the statistical factor just discussed is changed from 2 to 1 if one group of 
the acid HAH is blocked without altering the intrinsic value of K for 
the other. The electric moments of carboxylic acids (if they are not 
associated) and of their esters are indeed very nearly the same—of the 
order of 1.7 to 1.8 Debye units—and, as we have seen (Table IV of Chap- 
ter 8), these moments play a major part in determining the effect of a 
substituent group on the acidity of a neighboring group. We shall make 
use of this equivalence of the —COOH and —COOR groups, in their 
effect on the acidity of neighboring groups, in interpreting the ionization 
of the amino acids. 


Equilibria between Dipolar lons and Their Uncharged Isomers in the 
Amino Acids 


In the case of a simple amino acid such as glycine the ionization 
scheme (3) assumes the form 


COO- 
| 
ae es a, 

i . or ee 5 
COOH H, COO 
bn, ii (24) 
| 4 
NH,* coon NH, 

k, 
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The experimental K values obtained by titration are K, = 4.45 & 10~ 
(pK, = 2.35) and Ky = 1.66 X 107° (pK2 = 9.78) at 25° (see Chapter 
8, Table III; also Fig. 1 of this chapter). 

To obtain the intrinsic constants, however, we must have at least one 
additional piece of information. This is obtainable if we assume that the 
constant K, for the ammonium group in the methyl or ethyl ester of 
glycine is the same as the value of ky in (24) above. 


(*H;N-CH.COOR)  (*+H3:N-CH2-COOH) lem 








Kr = 


This application of Wegscheider’s principle to the amino acids was first 
made by the German chemist L. Ebert (1926). The value of pKg for 
glycine was found at 25° to be 7.73 for the ethyl ester and 7.66 for the 
methyl ester (Cohn and Edsall, 1943, Chapter 4). We take the average 
as 7.70; hence Kg = 2.0 X 10-8. We may now write, using equations 
(14, (15), and (16), 


ka = K, — kh = Ki — Kg = 4.45 X 10-* — 2 K 10-?§ = 4.45 X 10-3 
also 

ke = K, 70 F) w x, = 1.66 x 10-™ 

and , 


aay al os Deer pe 1 4) 
b 


ee Sod UN Bas 





= 3.70 X 10-5 


From this it is possible to deduce at once the ratio of the two isoelectric 
forms of glycine. Since at any pH each of these is in equilibrium with the 
acid form, NH;+CH,COOH, they must be in equilibrium with each other: 


(H*)(NH;+tCH,COO-) aaigt (H+) (NH.CH,COOH) 
(NH;+CH.2COOH) “? (NH;+CH.COOH) 








whence the ratio of dipolar ions to uncharged molecules, Kz, becomes 


ka _ ka _ (*NH3;CH2COO-) _ 4.45 x 10-3 


K a a = = 2 — 999 Po Va 
7 ky ke (NH2CH,COOH) ~ 2 x 10-8 ~ 228000 (26) 





This ratio is independent of pH. The constant Kz, which fixes it, is the 
equilibrium constant for the tautomeric reaction 


NH:CH:COOH = NH;+CH.,COO- 


The large value of the constant shows that for most practical purposes 
we may neglect the uncharged form NH»CH.COOH in comparison with 
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the form NH;+CH,COO-. This, of course, is fully in accord with the 
studies of the dipole moments of the amino acids, and the magnitude of 
their electrostatic interactions with salts, which have been discussed in 
Chapters 5 and 6. 


Polyvalent Acids: General Relations 


Many macromolecules, such as proteins and nucleic acids, contain 
large numbers of acid and basic groups. Titrations of such polyvalent 
acids may be carried out, as with monovalent or divalent acids, and the 
results represented by plotting h as a function of the pH of the solution, 
taking the point of reference (h = 0) as the state of the molecule when the 
number of bound protons is the maximum number which the molecule 
can bind. The simplest case to consider is the ideal limiting example of a 
molecule containing n acidic groups, all identical and all so far apart from 
one another that they ionize quite independently. Suppose that, at any 
instant, we could examine any particular acidic group—call it group A— 
on one of the molecules in a solution of a given pH, and determine whether 
it exists at that moment in the acid state (—RH) or as the conjugate 
base (—R-). Let the probability be a that we should find this group to 
be in the latter state. The probability, a, for the same group (A) in all the 
other molecules in the system is, of course, the same; hence a represents 
the fraction of the groups of class A which are in the basic state at the 
given pH. Since by hypothesis group A ionizes quite independently of 
all the other groups, and all the other groups are inherently equivalent 
to those of class A, a as a function of pH is given by the equation for a 
monovalent acid with the same pK value as that of group A. For reasons 
which will soon become apparent, we denote this value as the titration 
constant, p@a: 

pH = pG, + log —* (27) 


l—ea 





The value of h, per mole of groups of class A, is equal to a, and thus 
varies from zero to unity. By our hypothesis, however, all the groups are 
alike; hence for an acid with n identical and independent groups the value 
of h is n times as great as for any one of the groups. 


h = na (28) 


where a is given by (27). Thus the titration curve of such an n-valent acid 
is indistinguishable from that of n moles of a monovalent acid with a pK 
value equal to that of the titration constant, pG. The special case of a 
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bivalent acid with equivalent and independent groups has already been 
discussed (see equations 22 and 23).? 

More generally, if the acidic groups are inherently different, or if the 
loss of a proton from one group affects the acidity of its neighbors, the 
curve cannot be described by a single titration constant. We may extend 
(27) and (28) to another idealized case, in which we assume that there 
are n, independent and identical groups of class A, with titration constant 
Gx; nz such groups of class B, with titration constant Gs, etc. In this case 
there is an equation of the form of (27) for each class of group, with a 
corresponding value of a (aa, as, . . .) defined for any given pH. The 
value of h then becomes (see 28 above) 


h = Naga + Npap + a dae Oe > nia (29) 


Suppose, for instance, that a hypothetical peptide contains na car- 
boxyl groups (of aspartic or glutamic residues), all with pG = 4, and ng 
ammonium groups (for instance, e-ammonium groups of lysine residues), 
all with pG = 10. Here it is plain that, at pH 7, to a close approximation 
a, = 1 and as = 0. In this case, where the two pG@ values are widely 
separated, it is not necessary in applying (29) to assume that the carboxy] 
and ammonium groups are independent of one another. They might be 
placed in pairs, each —COOH closely adjoining an —NH;", so that each 
strongly influenced the ionization of the other. Equation (29) would still 
apply, provided that all the —COOH groups ionize independently of one 
another, at pH values well below those at which the —NH;+ groups 
start to lose their protons; and similarly that all the NH;+ groups yield 
up their protons independently of one another, in the presence of the com- 
pletely ionized carboxyls. Any such model is, of course, highly idealized; 
the electrostatic forces produced by the addition or removal of protons 
from the molecule have a significant influence on the tendency to bind or 
release other protons at other combining sites. We shall consider the eal- 
culation of such effects later in this chapter. When the number and chem- 
ical nature of the various kinds of acidic groups in a large molecule is 
known, however, equation (29) is often useful in making a rough esti- 
mate of the form of the titration curve. 

Regardless of such special assumptions, however, we may formulate 
the titration constants (G;, G2... G,), the macroscopic dissociation 
constants (Ki, K2 . . . ,Kn), and the intrinsic constants (Ry, Ke. « « Kea) 
of individual groups of an n-valent acid, containing different groups of 

? The proposition stated in (27) and (28) has been proved mathematically in 


various ways—see Simms (1926); von Muralt (1930); Wyman in Cohn and Edsall 
(1943, pp. 451-453). A valuable general discussion is given by Klotz (1953). 
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any sort we choose, by a natural extension of the definitions given al- 
ready for the special case in which n = 2. If there are n acidic groups in 
the molecule, considered in its most acid state (h = 0) with the maximum 
number of protons attached, then there are n different ways in which a 
proton may be removed from this acid. We denote the most acid form of 
the molecule by the symbol °A, and each of the n conjugate bases, from 
which one proton has been removed, by the symbol 1A;,!A,... 'Ap. 
(The superscript at the left denotes the value of h for the species in ques- 
tion; the subscript at the right indicates the group from which a proton 
has been removed.) The equilibrium between °A and the set 1Ay, ‘Ag, etc., 
involves n microscopic constants, which may be written 


PAL) A yo _ (H*)(A2). 
ky = (Ay? ke => Patter etc. (30) 


The first macroscopic dissociation constant, K,, involves the equi- 
librium between °A and all molecules from which a single proton has 
been removed (hk = 1). We denote this sum by 


Renee Ay oe Aa ol 
(a4) ) '4) 
Scammer cy pment ct Se me SL (31) 


Consider now the set of microscopically different species, each of 
which contains 2 less protons than °A. The two groups from which pro- 
tons have been lost, in one particular species, are groups 7 and 7; we denote 
this species of molecule by the symbol *A;;. Here again the superscript 
denotes the value of h. The equilibria between the various species 'A; 
and the species *A;; can be formulated in terms of a set of microscopic 
constants: 


H+) (2Aq2). 


ee ( (H*) (?A12) 
eee (1A,) ] 


are preen (ebal Gr OTE 
kon = (As)? K34 aan etc. (32) 


Here, for instance, k3, denotes the equilibrium constant for a process 
in which a proton is removed from group 4, in a molecule which has al- 
ready lost a proton from group 3. The number of microscopically distinct 
species of the class *A,; is given by the number of ways in which two ob- 
jects can be selected, without regard to order of selection, from a set of 
n distinguishable objects. This is equal to n!/[2!(n — 2)!] = n(n — 1)/2. 
The number of microscopic constants with two subscripts, k,, is equal to 
n(n — 1), since there are n kinds of molecules of the class 'A;, and a pro- 
ton can be removed from each of these in n — 1 different ways to give a 
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molecule of the class 2A,;. There are obvious interrelations between the 
microscopic constants; for instance, using equations (30) and (32), it is 
readily seen that kiki2 = keke, and in general k,k;; = k,k;:. We denote the 
sum of the concentrations of all molecules of the class ?A;; by the symbol 
cS A); 

The second macroscopic dissociation constant, Ke, is given by the 
relation 
_ (H*)(@ *A) 


(= 1A) o7. 


Ke 
where the summation in the numerator includes all the different micro- 
scopic species for which h = 2, and that in the denominator includes all 
the different microscopic species for which h = 1. Any of the n macro- 
scopic constants—for instance K ,—is likewise given by a similar formula: 

er aA) 

kg = (= (2-4) (34) 

From (31), (33), and (34) we may also write a relation which will 
shortly be found useful: 


+) 4 q 
Kika K, a ae (35) 
The numerator of (34) contains the sum of the concentrations of ail 
microscopic species for which h = q, the denominator the corresponding 
sum for all the species for which h = g — 1. The number of different 
species for which h = q is n!/[(n — q)!q!]. 
The microscopic constants corresponding to K, are of the form 


H+t)(¢A 

Ky... = cay a (36) 

There are n!/[(qg — 1)!(n — q + 1)!] microscopic species of the class 
h = q — 1. Each of these still contains n — q + 1 dissociable protons, 
and any one of these may be removed to give one of the species h = q. 
Therefore the total number of microscopic constants corresponding to 
K, is n!/[(q — 1)\(n — q)}]. Any given microscopic constant is actually 
specified (1) by the last number in the subscript, which denotes the posi- 
tion of the proton involved in the reaction under consideration, and (2) 
by the whole set of preceding numbers in the subscript, which—regardless 
of order—denote the other positions from which protons have already 
been removed. Thus kj345 is the equilibrium constant for removal of a 
proton from position 6, in a molecule from which the protons at positions 
1, 3, and 4 have already been removed. Thus | ; 





kK i346, Kase, Karas, Raise, and 
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K4s16 are all identical. It is generally most convenient, in such cases, to 
write the numbers in the subscript in ascending order, except of panes 
for the number referring to the proton actually being removed in the 
process under consideration, which must always be placed last. 

In all classes (h = 0 to h = n) there are 2” microscopically distinct 
species for an n-valent acid, and n- 2"~! microscopic k values. 





Fia. 3. A particular microscopic form of a molecule with nine basic sites, of which 
five are occupied by protons. 


We may note one of the relations between the products of the micro- 
scopic and macroscopic constants: 


Kikis > + + kien = KiKke +++ Kn = oe (37) 
(°A) 

It may be useful to illustrate these general relations by a specific 
example. Consider a molecule (Fig. 3), containing nine basic sites capable 
of b nding protons: these are numbered from 1 to 9. In the particular 
microscopic form shown, sites 2, 4, 6, 7, and 9 are occupied by protons; 
sites 1, 3, 5, and 8 are unoccupied. The value of h for this molecular 
species is therefore 4; it may be denoted by the symbol *A 135s. There are 
altogether 9!/5!4! or 126 different microscopic species of the class *A. Each 
of these contains 5 dissociable protons, so that there are 5 X 126 = 630 
different microscopic dissociation constants involving the removal of a 
proton from a molecule of the class 4A to give a conjugate base of the 
class ®A. Thus the species obtained by removing the proton at position 4 
from the species represented in Fig. 3 would be denoted as °A1gss4, oF 
5A 13453, and the corresponding microscopic equilibrium constant is 


k am (H+) (5A 13584) 
13584 (4A 1358) 
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The relatively simple cases of two amino acids, each containing 3 dis- 
sociating protons, are discussed in detail below. The system of notation 
which we are employing here was first suggested by T. L. Hill (see refer- 
ences in Table II below). 

The quantity determined in a titration curve, when pH is measured 
as a function of hydrogen or hydroxy] ions added, can be expressed as the 
mean value, h, of the quantity h, per mole of polyvalent acid present, 
averaged over all molecules in the system which is being titrated The 
contribution to h from all ions of the class from which g protons have been 
removed is q(= 7A). We can then write / in terms of the K’s by summing 
the contributions of all the ions of all h values and dividing by the total 
concentration of the polyvalent acid in all its forms from °A to “A. 


. (E1A) + 2(B2A)+ + + + + n("A) 








hCG 4FEM)F eM E+ teeta | OO 
K, 2K iK2 3K Kok; Peed: nKiK> oh eee RK. 
_ “ore + ay idee a Sieg ists 3 
aa (H*) + (H+)? oF 1 (H+)* 
hLn 
(A) : 
—h=o  _ __ 9 logio | Ln _ 9 logio Ln 
BO sip eG Seeley 
cay en x 
h=0 


In the summation given by the last expression of equation (38) we 
have for brevity introduced the constants Ly = 1, L1 = Ky, Le = KK, 
etc. We note that no summation sign is written for the molecules of the 
class “A in the first formula for hf in (38), since as with °A there is only 
one microscopic form corresponding to this class. 


The titration constants Gi, G2 . . . G, are related to the macroscopic 
dissociation constants by the following relations: 
Ki-G@t@t+---+@=)6, 
ik, 
KK = G1G. + GG; es +GG;+:---: = Y GG, (2 + k) 
— 
Kiki +++ Ky =GiG2: : - G,, (39) 
It is also possible, and sometimes useful, to express all the equations 
of (39) in terms of a single formula, using the definitions In = 1,L, = K, 


L2 = KK, etc., employed in (38): 
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Pa gs epee cS) er Gn 


If the product on the right-hand side of this equation is expanded, and 
the coefficient of each power of (H+) on the left-hand side of the equation 
set equal to the corresponding coefficient on the right, the resulting equa- 
tions are exactly the equations of (39). 

On combining the last expression in (38) with (39.1) we obtain a re- 
lation expressing hf as a function of (H+) and the titration constants: 


i S @ log [1 + G,/(H) 


xpi (39.2) 


t=1 


The proof of (39) and (39.1) has been given by Simms and by von Muralt 
(see footnote 2), and we shall not reproduce it here. It is worth noting, 
however, that these equations assume a particularly simple form in the 
special case of n equivalent and independent groups. In this case, as we 
have already seen (equation 27), there is only a single titration constant, 








G; that is, G, =G, = --- = G,_1 = G,. Then (39) becomes 

K, = nG 

n—l 
K; = 5 G 

n—2 
Kk3 = 3 G 

(40) 

K,=2— 44 
ee 

n 

ed n! Gr 
Kiks > 9 Bi = ih 


Equation (40) can also be derived, by a more illuminating procedure, 
from the general equations for the microscopic dissociation constants for 
a polyvalent acid. If all the groups are equivalent and independent, this 
means that all the individual microscopic dissociation constants are iden- 
tical, and equal to the titration constant, G. Equation (31) then becomes 
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immediately K, = nG. Next consider one of the microscopic constants of 
the class given in equation (32), such as kiz2 = (H*+)(?A12)/(1A1). This is 
also equal toG, as are kai, k34, etc. There are n!/[2!(n — 2)!] = n(n — 1)/2 
different microscopic species of ions of the class ?A. Since all the intrin- 
sic constants are identical, the concentrations of all these microscopic 
species are the same, and the total concentration (2 2A) is equal to 
(?Ay2)n(n — 1)/2. The total concentration of ions of the class !A is, by 
the same reasoning, equal to n!/(n — 1)! = n times the concentration of 
any one microscopic form of this class, such as 'A;. Thus we can write 
for the second macroscopic constant, Ke, of equation (33), in terms of a 
microscopic constant such as kyo, 


_ (HA) (ECAR) nin 1) oe n—1 
RO RS ln Ge uments a(25") Spe 





This is identical with the expression given in (40). The same argument 
can be extended to all the other equations given in (40), if we remember 
that the total concentration (2"A) of all the ions of class h (where 
0 Sh Sn) is n!/[(h!(n — h)!] times as great as the concentration of any 
one microscopic species of the class *A. 


A Specific Case: Glutamic Acid 


To illustrate the general relations between microscopic and macro- 
scopic constants, given in the preceding section, we consider the case of 
glutamic acid (n = 3), for which it is possible to estimate all the micro- 
scopic constants, due to the work of Neuberger (1936). Glutamic acid, 
when it contains the maximum number of bound protons, has the formula 


COOH 2) 
(CH). 

HC—NH;+ (3) 
OOH *(1) 


Of the three acidic groups, we denote the a-carboxyl as 1, the y-carboxy] 
as 2, and the ammonium group as 3. The acid or basic state of each 
group may be denoted by a charge symbol, which is 0 or — for an un- 
charged acid group such as 1 or 2, and + or 0 for a cationic acid group 
such as 3. We write the charge symbol for groups 1, 2, and 3 in order from 
left to right, and enclose the set of symbols in parentheses to denote the 
concentration of the species in question. Thus the concentration of the 
most acid species, in the formula above, may be abbreviated to (00 +). 
The scheme for the ionization of all the different microscopic forms may 
then be represented as shown in Table Li. 
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TABLE I 
pK VALUES FoR GLUTAMIC AcID AND Its Esters at 25° 
ee eee ee ee ee Ne ete eer ee 
Substance pK, pK. pK; 
Glutamic acid 2,155 4.324 9.960 
a-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate 3.846 7.838 
y-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate 2.148 9.19 
Diethylglutamate 7.035 





These values are extrapolated to zero ionic strength. Data from Neuberger; see 
Table II below. 


TABLE II 
IONIZATION SCHEME FOR GLUTAMIC ACID 


Class symbol 





(h value) 0A 14 2A 34 
h (protons 
dissociated) 0 1 2, 3 
z (net charge) ck 0 -—1 —2 
(—0-+) 








Ki23= kas 


(00 +) ky (0-+) k3i2= hage (—-0) 
ks k321 = kasi 
(000) 
(H*) (+ 0 +) mléshy Cee ey SAB ees 
eee or i Ot, (00 +) ae 


Ky = ky + ko =m ks 
Ki K2 = kikie ae kikis = kokes = koko ss kskai + kskse 
H+)3(— —O 
KiK2Ky = kikiokis = FRE 9) = kabsakens = hakkors 
Macroscopic Dissociation Constants 


— (8) i(=| 0 +) + (0 — ++ (000) 





Ky (00 4) 
ee ea) tO 0) = OU 


((—0+)+(0-+)+ (000) 
oe (H)(— — O) 
2 ((— — +) + (— 00) + 0 - O)] 


en 
(See A. Neuberger, Biochem J. 30, 2085 (1936); T. L. Hill, J. Phys. Chem. 48, 
101 (1944); J. Chem. Phys. 12, 56, 147 (1944).] 
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In this particular case, sufficient data are available to evaluate all the 
microscopic constants, provided we make the same assumption already 
made in the case of glycine and the simple monoamino monocarboxylic 
acids—namely that an ester (—COOR) group has the same effect as a 
—COOH group on the ionization of a neighboring group. Careful meas- 
urements by Neuberger at 25° have given the pK values for glutamic acid 
and its three ethyl esters recorded in Table I. 

From these experimental values, and from the ionization scheme given 
in Table II, all the microscopic constants can be calculated; the results 
obtained are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 
Microscopic pk VALUES FoR GLUTAMIC AcID aT 25° 





Ionizing group 








a-COOH y-COOH —NH;+ 

pk, = 2.15 pke = 3.85 pk; = 7.04 COOH (2) 
pkoa = 2.62 pkiz = 4.32 pkis = 9.19 (CHo)> 

pks1 = 4.30 pPks2 = 4.65 Pkos = 7.84 HC—NH;;* (3) 
Pkos1 = 4.74 Pkise = 5.09 Pkios = 9.96 COOH (1) 


Data rearranged from T. L. Hill (see references in Table IT}: 


To understand the significance of these values clearly, the reader 
should remember that the ionizing group, for each microscopic pk value, 
is indicated by the last number in the subscript. Any number preceding 
this in the subscript denotes another specified group in the molecule which 
is already in the basic form, when the ionization under consideration is 
taking place. Thus pk32 denotes the pk value of the y-carboxyl group 
(group 2) in glutamic acid, when the —NH;* group (group 3) has already 
been converted to the conjugate base —NHb:. Since the number 1 does 
not appear in the subscript 32, its absence denotes that group 1, the 
a-carboxyl, is still in the un-ionized form during the reaction correspond- 
ing to the pk value in question. Numerous relations concerning the effect 
of neighboring substituent groups on the ionization of a particular group 
can be discerned by careful examination of the data in Table ITT. 


Spectroscopic Determination of Microscopic Constants: The lonization of 
Cysteine 


In some cases the determination of individual microscopic ionization 
constants can be carried out by making use of the changes in absorption 
spectrum which may occur on removal of a proton from one of the par- 
ticular acidic groups in a system. (See Chapter 8, p. 426.) In favorable 
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cases these may be compared with the more indirect calculations which 
we have already illustrated. A particularly successful example of the 
application of such measurements is cysteine, the structure of which in 
strongly acidic media may be written 


SH (2) 
bu, 

Ho_NH,+ (3) 

OOH (1) 


Cysteine therefore contains three acidic groups, the carboxyl, the sulf- 
hydryl, and the ammonium, which we denote arbitrarily by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3, respectively. Correspondingly the pH titration shows three 
pK values which have been reported by Borsook, Ellis, and Huffman (see 
Chapter 8, Table VI, Part 3) as 1.71, 8.33, and 10.78 at 25°. These are 
extrapolated values at zero ionic strength. The experimental measure- 
ments involved were simply pH determinations as a function of the 
amount of strong acid or alkali added to the isoelectric cysteine, with 
corrections when necessary for free H+ or OH™- ion which had not been 
neutralized by the cysteine. It can be taken as certain from all the evi- 
dence given in this and the preceding chapter that pK, represents essen- 
tially the ionization of the carboxyl group. The relations of pK» and pK; 
to the —SH and the —NH;* groups are not immediately apparent, since 
the acid strength of the ammonium group is of the same order of mag- 
nitude as that of the sulfhydryl. In any case, however, the ionization 
scheme involved can be written in a form exactly analogous to that al- 
ready given for glycine: 
g- 
eo 
"Sy 


dN 
acne wee 
~NH,* NH, 
kis 
wee 
aa 
NH, 


Ke =ki + kis and K2K3 = kiskie3 = kiskise (40.3) 


(40.2) 


The residue in this particular case, R, includes the ionized carboxyl 
group, which is present in all the microscopic forms under consideration. 
In this system both direct and indirect methods have been used to 
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evaluate the ratio 
a SH 
Rn A zy hia egets 
Se Ki3 Ky23 
NH;+t NH, 


For example, Ryklan and Schmidt (1944) made use of the assumption 
that the effect of an S-alkyl group on the ionization of a neighboring group 
should be approximately the same as that of an un-ionized SH group.’ 
Ryklan and Schmidt determined the pK for the ammonium group in 
S-ethylcysteine as 8.60 at 25°. We therefore take this as equal to the 
microscopic constant pk; for cysteine itself. With the values for the 
macroscopic constants (pK, and pK3) listed above, this led to the follow- 
ing constants for cysteine: pkiz = 8.66, pki23 = 10.45, pkiz2 = 10.51. 

Grafius and Neilands (1955) examined cysteine betaine which con- 
tains a —N(CH;);+ group instead of the —NH;* group of cysteine. The 
trimethylammonium group of course does not release a proton in the 
pH range below 14, but it might be expected to resemble the —NH;* 
group in its effect on the ionization of a neighboring —SH group. The 
following pK’ values of cysteine, cysteine betaine, and S-methylcysteine 
were found: 





TABLE IV 
pK’ VALUE FOR CYSTEINE AND SoME oF Its DERIVATIVES 
Substance pk’ 
Cysteine, pK.’ 8.30 
Cysteine, pK,’ 10.40 
Cysteine betaine (—SH) 8.65 
S-Methyleysteine (—NH;+) 8.75 





Note that these pK’ values were determined at 0.15 ionic strength. Hence they 
differ appreciably from extrapolated values estimated at zero ionic strength. From 
Grafius and Neilands (1955). : 


* A strong piece of supporting evidence for this assumption is the near identity of 
the pK value of the carboxyl group in thioglycolic acid, HS-CH.COOH (3.67), and 
S-methylthioglycolic acid, H;CS-CH,COOH (3.72), as pointed out by Brown ef? al. 
(1955). These authors have also noted in contrast the interesting point that the pK 
value of glycolic acid, HO-CH.,COOH (3.83), is 0.3 pH unit higher than that of its 
methyl ether, H;CO-CH2-COOH (3.53). Perhaps this is due to the increased hydrogen 
bonding with the solvent atound the OH group, as compared with the more restricted 
type of bonding which is possible with the —OCH, group. 

Data of high precision, on the ionization of the O-methyl derivatives of fatty acids 
and amino acids, were reported by E. J. King at the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in New York, September 1957. These essentially confirm the statements given 
above, and provide new and extensive thermodynamic data. 
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If the pK value of cysteine betaine is taken as equal to pki, and that of 
S-methyleysteine as pki;, it is of course possible to derive immediately 
the values of pkio3; and pki32. Moreover, the relation Ky = ky. + ky; is 
found to hold within 0.1 pH unit. These data indicate that the pK values 
experimentally measured for cysteine are hybrid constants. In other 
words the pk of the SH group in the presence of a neighboring —NH;+ 
group (denoted by pki2) is about 2 pH units more acid than in the ioniza- 
tion step denoted by pkj32 in which the neighboring amino group is un- 
charged. Likewise the pk of the NH;+ group is about 2 pH units more 





0-8 
0-7 
0-6 
0-5 
0.D. pH12:0 
0-4 pH 11-04 
0-3 
H 9-85 
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»H 46 
220 230 240 250 


A(myp) 


Fic. 4. The absorption spectra of cysteine solutions in the ultraviolet, as a function 
of pH. (From Benesch and Benesch, 1955.) 


acid in the presence of a neighboring SH group than it is in the presence 
of the negatively charged S~ group. These relations appear reasonable 
in the light of the general correlations between structure and pK values 
which have been outlined in Chapter 8. 

A more direct approach to the problem was made by Benesch and 
Benesch (1955), making use of the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of the 
ionized SH group. The nature of the effect observed is shown in Fig. 4, 
which shows the optiéal density of cysteine solutions between 220 and 
250 my at various pH values. From this, as from absorption spectra of 
other compounds containing sulfhydryl groups, it is apparent that the 
—S- group absorbs in the ultraviolet with a maximum in the range be- 
tween 232 and 238 mu. The height of this maximum, as measured by the 
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molar extinction coefficient, is very nearly independent of pH, with a 
value of approximately 5000. The position of the maximum shifts from 
about 231 mu at relatively low pH to 237 mu at high pH. This change is 
due apparently to the change in the state of ionization of the amino group 
in the cysteine molecule. This is indicated by the fact that the position 
of the maximum is quite independent of pH in the case of thioglycolic 
acid which has no adjoining amino group. From data such as those of 
Fig. 4, the fraction of the cysteine sulfhydryl groups in the form of RS-— 
which we denote by asy—could be determined at each pH from the ratio 
of the absorption at the given pH value to the absorption when the SH 
group is completely dissociated, as it isin the pH range between 12 and 13. 


80 


% Is) °° 


40 


20 
60 70 6&0 90 10-0 oO 120 
pH 


Fig. 5. Degree of ionization of the sulfhydryl group of cysteine (asx) as a function 
of pH. (From Benesch and Benesch, 1955.) 


The result is shown in Fig. 5. The value of agx is related to the microscopic 
and macroscopic ionization constants by the equations 
a (RS~) 

(RS~) + (RSH) 


=e 6 RNG) CS RNA ee eee 
(HS—R—NH;*) + ("S—R—NH;*) 


+ (HS—R—NH.) + (-"S—R—NH;) 


QsH 





kis “b Kieki23 ky KK; 
_ G'S)  wyta 
ae Kio + ky - Kiskyo3 1 Ko Kok; (40.4) 
(4) "aH? 4+ as + i: 


By making use of the relation K2Ks3 = kyeki23 = k 


iskis2, between the 
microscopic and macroscopic constants, it is possibl 


e, as shown above, 
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to eliminate all but one of the microscopic constants from the equation 
for asx. Rearranging (40.4), we then obtain ky. as a function of Osu, 
(H*), Ks, and K;—all of which are quantities accessible to experiment: 
Kok 

ky = Qsn| (H+) + K)] — (1 — Asx) CH) (40.5) 
Once K, and Ky» are known from an independent titration, each value 
of (H*), with the associated value of asx from ultraviolet absorption, 
fixes a value for ky. from (40.5). A series of such values may be obtained 
and suitably averaged to obtain a most probable value for ky. From this, 
the other microscopic constants are readily determined from (40.3). The 
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Fic. 6. Relative concentrations of different microscopic forms of cysteine at 
different pH values. The carboxyl group is ionized in all these forms. (From Benesch 
and Benesch, 1955.) 


values derived are shown in Table V, and from these the relative concen- 
trations of each of the microscopic forms can be calculated as a function 
of pH.‘ The results are shown in Fig. 6. . 
It will be seen that this direct method of estimating the microscopic 
constants gives values which differ somewhat from those obtained by the 
more indirect reasoning involved in the calculations of Ryklan and 
Schmidt or of Grafius and Neilands. According to the results of Benesch 
and Benesch the concentration of the form —"S—R—NH;* at any given 
pH is about twice as great as that of the isomeric form HS—R—N He. 
The indirect calculation, from the data of Table IV, indicated that the 


4The method of deriving the microscopic constants, which was used by Benesch 
and Benesch, differed in detail from that outlined here, but was identical in principle. 
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ratio of these two forms is approximately 1 to 1 rather than 2 to 1. This 
discrepancy indicates the order of magnitude of the uncertainty involved 
in the assumption that the effect of an S-alkyl group on the ionization of 
a neighboring group is the same as that of an SH group. 


TABLE V 
Some Macroscopic AND Microscopic pK VALUES OF CERTAIN AMINO- 
THIOLS AT 23° 


Compound pKe pK; pkiz  pkis pki23 Pkis2 pH (rsm)=(rs~) 


L-Cysteine 8.36 10.53 8.53 8.86 10.36 10.03 
L-Cysteine ethyl ester* 6.69 9.17 7.45 6.77 8.41 9.09 
t-Cysteinylglycine 7.07 9.55 7.87 7.14 8.75 9.48 


B-Mercaptoethylamine 8.35 — — — 

Glutathione 9.20 

L-y-Glutamyleysteine 9.90 
10.00 


pL-Homocysteine 





The values in the last three rows indicate the pH value at which asn = 0.5 for the 
substances in question. 

* For cysteine ethyl ester, there is no acidic —COOH group; hence these macro- 
scopic constants should properly be designated as pK, and pK2, respectively, and 
the four microscopic constants as pke, pk3, pk23, and pk3:. From R. E. Benesch and 
R. Benesch (1955). See text data. 


Table V also shows the values of the microscopic constants in the ion- 
ization scheme (40.2) for several other sulfhydryl compounds. It will be 
noted that the pK value of the SH group in L-cysteine ethyl ester is only 
7.45, when the neighboring amino group carries a positive charge. This 
shows how relatively strongly acidic the SH group can become, under 
the combined influence of the positively charged amino group and the 
highly polar ester group. In cysteine ethyl ester, however, pk; for the 
ammonium group is actually lower than pky2 for the —SH group. This 
inverts the order found in cysteine itself. The reason is readily apparent 
on considering the structures involved. The carboxyl group of cysteine is 
negatively charged at neutral or alkaline pH, whereas of course the ethyl 
ester group is uncharged. This negative charge is closer to the amino 
group than to the sulfhydryl and therefore has a more pronounced effect 
in shifting pky; to the alkaline side than in shifting pki, if we compare the 
respective values for cysteine and its ethyl ester. Analogous relations for 
L-cysteinylglycine are apparent from the table. Here, however, a peptide 
linkage immediately adjoins the charged amino group, and the negatively 
charged carboxyl has been displaced further away from the other ionizing 
groups in the peptide, as compared with the amino acid or its ester. 
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SH SH SH 
bu, éu, du, 
HG_coo- ud me 
tH;N HN cooc.k, +N \C0.NH-CH:-CO0- 
Cysteine Cysteine ethylester Cysteinylglycine 


Finally, making use of our previous assumption, based on Weg- 
scheider’s work, that a —COOR group is equivalent to an un-ionized 
—COOH group in its effect on the ionization of a neighboring group, 
we may use the combined data for cysteine and for its ethyl ester, as 
given in Table V, to calculate a complete microscopic ionization scheme 
for cysteine. The ionization scheme for cysteine is indeed formally iden- 
tical with that for glutamic acid already given in Table II. The values of 
Pki2, pkis, pki23, and pk,32 have already been calculated in the previous 
discussion. The corresponding four microscopic constants for cysteine 
ethyl ester from Table V, employing Wegscheider’s principle, become 
equal to ke, k3, k23, and ks. in Table II. We may take k, = K,, the first 
macroscopic dissociation constant, since K, = k, + kz + k3, and we know 
that k2 and k; are very small compared to k,. Here we take pk, = 1.71 
from Chapter 8, Table VI, since we have no value for k, at the same ionic 
strength as for the values in Table V. Then, making use of the interrela- 
tions between the constants, as given in Table II, we may derive the 
complete ionization scheme shown in Table VI. These values are subject 
to some degree of uncertainty, since they are calculated with the use of 
assumptions that may not be quite rigorous. They should, however, 


TABLE VI 
Microscopic pk VALUES OF CYSTEINE AT 23° 





Ionizing group 





Carboxyl Sulfhydryl Ammonium 

pki Le iok pke 7.45 pks 6.77 SH (2) 

pka yak!) Pkiz 8.53 pkis 8.86 H, 

pkai 3.80 pks2 9.09 pkos 8.41 i Sis at (3) 
pkoa 4.74 pkis2 10.03 Piss 10.36 COOH (1) 





Values calculated from the data of Table V as explained in the text. The value of 
1.71 at 25° is an extrapolated value for zero ionic strength at 25°. It is therefore not 
quite comparable with the data of Table V and the relations given in Table II to 
calculate pko, pki, and pkos;; all these values are subject to some revision, perhaps 
of the order of 0.2 in pk. 
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furnish a useful basis for estimating the types of interaction between 
ionizing groups to be expected in molecules of related types. 

No other polyvalent acids containing three or more acidic groups 
(n = 3) have yet been examined in such detail, so far as we are aware. 
A detailed examination of the ionization of tyrosine could readily be 
carried out along the same lines as that of cysteine.* For more complex 
polyvalent acids, the number of microscopic constants becomes very 
large. Indeed, even for n = 4, such a detailed examination would be a 
rather complex matter. In dealing with polyvalent acids with large values 
of n it is the general practice to subdivide the acidic groups into a very 
small number of classes, all the groups in each class being considered in- 
herently identical to simplify the calculations. As the net charge on the 
acid varies with the gain and loss of protons (or of other ions which may 
be bound to the polyvalent acid) the electrostatic forces between the 
groups, and between the polyvalent acid and the surrounding ions, modify 
the successive dissociation constants. According to the Debye-Hiickel 
theory, these electrostatic effects can be calculated from the dielectric 
constant of the medium, the ionic strength, and an assumed molecular 
model for the polyvalent acid—generally taken as a charged sphere (see 
p. 512). These simplified treatments often yield surprisingly satisfactory 
results. The complexity of the actual situation, however, should not be 
forgotten, and the kind of detailed analysis presented here for glutamic 
acid and cysteine may suggest valuable ways of analyzing certain aspects 
of the ionization of more complicated molecules. 


Isoelectric Points of Amphoteric Substances 


Many substances of great importance in biochemistry—notably the 
amino acids, peptides, and proteins—contain both uncharged and cationic 


*Such a study for tyrosine was indeed made by E. Brand, W. H. Goldwater and 
L. Zucker, Abstracts 106th Meeting, American Chemical Society, New York, September 
1944, p. 19B; but no full report of their work has appeared. The problem has recently 
been further investigated by J. T. Edsall, B. R. Hollingworth, and D. B. Wetlaufer 
Abstracts 132 Meeting, American Chemical Society, New York, September 1957, p. 32. 
From their work, the pk’ value of the —NH;+ group in O-methyl tyrosine, at 25° and 
ionic strength 0.16, is 9.26; this should be very close to the corresponding microscopic 
constant for the —NH;* group in tyrosine, when the —OH group is uncharged and 
the carboxyl negatively charged. The corresponding value for O-methyl tyrosine 
ethyl ester is 7.30; that is, the removal of the charge on the carboxyl group shifts the 
pk’ value down by very nearly 2 pH units. This is almost the same shift that is found 
on comparing the pK.’ of a simple amino acid with that of its ester (see discussion 
preceding and following equation 25 of this chapter). The full analysis of the micro- 
Scopic ionization constants of tyrosine involves extensive ultraviolet absorption 
measurements as a function of pH, between 275 and 300 mu. The principles are 
similar to those discussed above for cysteine. a 
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acid groups. The former include such groups as carboxyl, sulfhydryl, 
phenolic hydroxyl, and partially esterified phosphoric acid residues;* 
they are uncharged in strongly acid solutions, negatively charged in 
sufficiently alkaline solutions. The latter include such groups as the con- 
jugate acids of amines and of such organic bases as pyridine, piperidine, 
imidazole, thiazole, pyrazole, guanidine, and their derivatives generally. 
In proteins the ammonium, imidazolium, and guanidinium groups are 
the most important. These are positively charged in strongly acid solu- 
tion, and the conjugate bases are uncharged in sufficiently alkaline solu- 
tion. Consider an n-valent acid containing wu groups of the uncharged 
acid type, and ¢ groups of the cationic acid type, so that n = u+e. 
In a sufficiently acid solution all the w groups are uncharged and all the 
¢ groups positively charged, so that the net charge, Z, per molecule is 
+c. Here, in the notation previously employed, h = 0; that is, the poly- 
valent acid contains the maximum possible number of bound protons. In 
a sufficiently alkaline solution all the uw groups are negatively charged 
and all the ¢ groups are uncharged, so that the mean net charge, Z, is 
—u. In passing from the former to the latter state u + c¢ = n protons 
have been removed from the polyvalent acid, so that h = n in strongly 
alkaline solution. At any stage the mean net ews Z, is equal toc — h, 
provided that no ions except protons are released or bound by the am- 
pholyte. In an electric field the molecule migrates as a cation in strongly 
acid solution, as an anion in strongly alkaline solution. At some inter- 
mediate pH value, therefore, the mean net charge, Z, must attain the 
value zero, and the molecule will remain stationary in an electric field. 
The pH value at which this occurs is known as the isoelectric point. ° 

Experimentally the phenomenon of the isoelectric point was recog- 
nized in 1899 by W. B. Hardy, who observed that boiled egg white mi- 
grated as a cation in acid and as an anion in alkaline solution. By careful 
adjustment of the amounts of added acid and alkali he found he could 
obtain a solution in which the egg white did not move toward either the 
anode or the cathode. Hardy observed visible particles of denatured egg 
white, the motion of which was easy to follow by eye; but it was soon 
found that the same type of behavior was exhibited by undenatured pro- 
teins in solution; and the characterization of molecules such as proteins 
by their isoelectric points has become a matter of great importance. 

The mobility of a molecule in an electric field—that is, the velocity 


6 A monoester of phosphoric acid, R-OPO(OH)s, is a dibasic acid and may be 
considered as equivalent to two uncharged acid groups. 

6 If ions other than protons are bound by the ampholyte, then the isoelectric point 
will of course be affected by such binding (see Chapter 11). Here, however, we restrict 
ourselves to the cases in which only proton binding need be considered. 
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of its motion in cm sec™!, divided by the field intensity in volt cm—'—is, 
in a medium of given ionic strength and dielectric constant, proportional 
to the mean net charge, Z, and inversely proportional to a resistance fac- 
tor which depends on the size and shape of the molecule and the viscosity 
of the medium. If all the various forms of a macromolecule have the same 
size and shape, irrespective of their electric charge, the resistance factor 
should be the same for all, and then the mobility of each individual form 
should be proportional to its net charge, if the solvent medium remains 
essentially unchanged. 

Substances which may carry a net charge which is positive, zero, or 
negative according to the pH of the solution are often termed amphoteric 
substances or ampholytes, and this is often a convenient word to use in 
referring to them. The simplest type of amphoteric substance is a simple 
amino acid, such as glycine, with n = 2 and u = c = 1. The calculation 
of its isoelectric point from its dissociation constants was first given by 
Michaelis. There is only one cation (A+) and one anion (A-) of the amino 
acid, and at the isoelectric point (pH;) the concentrations of the two 
should be equal on the assumptions already stated. This gives 

cl ee 


(At) = © eae sees (A-) = 





(41) 


where the symbol (A) denotes the total concentration of the two forms 
with zero net charge—or, for all practical purposes, the concentration of 
the dipolar ion. From (40) we obtain immediately 


(Eide ae Kee slorm mentee ia ae (41.1) 


which gives pH; = (2.3 + 9.7)/2 = 6.0 for glycine at 25°. 

This treatment is strictly valid only at infinite dilution where the 
activities are equal to the concentrations. At finite concentrations, how- 
ever, the same equation is valid if we replace K, and K» by the apparent 
constants Ay’ and K.’, defined by equations (70) and (71) of Chapter 8. 
The values of K,’ and K.’, however, are functions not only of the concen- 
tration of the ampholyte itself but of the ionic strength and of the chem- 
ical nature of the solvent medium. The K’ values used, therefore, must be 
those valid for the particular state of the system under consideration. 

Actually, for most simple ampholytes of this type, such as glycine or 
glycylglycine, pK, and pK» are so far apart that there is not merely an 
isoelectric point, but a broad zone of pH values in which the ampholyte is 
practically isoelectric. In glycine, for instance, the concentration of (At) 


and (A~) is less than 1% of that of (A) at all pH values between 4.3 and 
Ta; 
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Problem: To calculate the pH of a solution of pure glycine in water 
at various concentrations—molar, 0.1 M, 0.01 M, 10-4 M, 10-8 M, ete. 
Set the total glycine concentration equal to C. Hence 


NT) a) te LA) 


The only ions present are A+, A~, H+, and OH-. For electrical neutrality 


LET) (At) = (A-) 4+- (OH) (42) 
Rewriting this in terms of K,, K2, and Ky, we obtain 
(A)| _ Ke(A) + Ky 

cana +f] = a 


or, after rearrangement, 
ay: = KilK.(A) + Kul 


(A) + Ki 


We know that, as C approaches zero, pH — 7; and as C becomes 
large, the pH should approach the isoelectric point (pH 6). Within this 
pH range, the concentration of the anion (A~) and the cation (At) is 
less than 0.2% of the concentration of dipolar ion (A), since K; = 10-*3 
and K» = 10-%7. Hence we can set (A) = C in (44) with very little 
error, and with numerical values inserted for the K’s at 25°, the equation 
becomes 


(44) 


10-?5[10-*7C + 10-"4] 
10-7? + C 


If C > 10-2, this reduces to (H+) = 10-°, or pH = pHz; if C = 0, 
pH = 7 asit should. Values of (H*) for intermediate C values are readily 
calculated. The reader should compute several values and plot pH against 
log C. Solutions such as the glycine solution just discussed, containing 
no ions except those of an ampholyte, and hydrogen and hydroxy] ions, 
are often called isoionic solutions. A further discussion of such solutions 
is given in Chapter 11. 


(H+)? = 


Isoelectric Points of Polyvalent Ampholytes 


The same form of treatment may be readily extended to more complex 
ampholytes. As the condition for the isoelectric state, we again assume 
that the average net charge per molecule of ampholyte shall be zero; that 
is, that the sum of all the positive charges on the ampholyte molecules 
shall equal the sum of all the negative charges. Here again we are making 
the assumption that the ratio of mobility to net charge is the same for 
all the individual ionic species of the ampholyte, in any given medium— 
in other words, that they all have the same size and shape. 
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In the general case of an n-valent ampholyte containing wu uncharged 
acid groups and ¢ cationic acid groups, it follows that, when the isoelectric 
point is attained, the sum of the equivalent concentrations for all the 
cations must equal the corresponding sum for the anions. The solution 
contains molecules of class °A with net charge c, molecules of class 1A 
with net charge c — 1, . . . molecules of class °A with net charge zero, 
others of class *+!A with net charge —1, . . . up to°t“A with net charge 
—u. In general, for a molecular species which has lost h protons, relative 
to the most acid form °A, the net charge Z = c — h. At the isoelectric 
point the sum of all the positive charges must be equal to the sum of all 
the negative charges, and therefore 


(0A) + (¢ — 1) 1A) + - + > + 2(S**A) + (2-14) 
= (214) + 2(zet2A) + -- - 4 (u — 1)(z etu-14) + y(etuA) (45)? 


This is the general condition of balance for the isoelectric point, if we as- 
sume that no ions other than protons are bound by the ampholyte.§ 
The additional complications that arise when other anions and cations 
are also bound are discussed in Chapter 11. 

In terms of the K’s, as defined by (34) and (35), (45) may be written 











c(H7t)° (C1 (Hous heulky Feror heed a hie 
KK. es ee 1 eh Ee mf; KK; oe a fa + + ary, m be 
P= Key 2K 41K +2 7 er UK cr 1Ke+2 tae beh 

Ay! S(Hals eee on (HF om 


As a simple application of (46), consider glutamic acid, for which, from 

Table I, pK, = 2.16, pK2 = 4.32, pK; = 9.96. Here u = 2, ¢ = 1, and 
equation (46) becomes 

(Hr*) = Ke + 2K2Ks 

Ky Cyt) Ay 








(46.1) 


It is clear, however, from Table II, on considering the net charge carried 
by the different ionic species, that the isoelectric point of glutamic acid 
(H;*) must lie somewhere between K , and K». On considering the values 
of the K’s it is then immediately apparent that the last term on the right 
in (46.1) is negligible compared to the other two terms. When this is 


‘The summation signs have been omitted for the species °A and ‘t¥A, since, as 
we have noted before, there is only one microscopic form which corresponds to these 
particular species. 

‘ We may note that (45) could also be derived from the first equality in (38) by 
setting Z =c —h =(OQand making use of the relation n = ¢ + u, relating the total 
number of groups to the cationic and uncharged groups. 
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omitted (46.1) becomes simply 
(Hr*)? 


K;K2 
or 


pH; = Ne =F 04 


We may check this conclusion by inserting (H;+) = 10-*-74 as a trial 
value for (H;*) into (46.1), taking the values of the K’s from Table I. It is 
immediately obvious that the second term on the right is completely 
negligible compared with the first. 

Similarly for lysine, in which u = 1 and c = 2, the reader may readily 
convince himself, using equation (46) and the pK, values given in Table 
VI of Chapter 8, that the isoelectric point is accurately given by the 
equation pH; = (pK2 + pK;)/2. 

A similar treatment can readily be applied to many ampholytes con- 
taining only few ionizing groups. If, as is often true in amino acids and 
peptides, K.-; > 2(Hr*), and (Hr*) > 2K-42 at the isoelectric point, we 
may neglect all terms of (46) except the last on the left-hand side and the 
first on the right-hand side. In that case (46) becomes 


(Hr*) = Kes a DK, + pKe+1 
2 


iy ase (Hy) or pHr 


(47) 





It is obvious that (46.1) is a special case of (47). Further illustrations 
of the application of (47) are given in Cohn and Edsall (1943, Chapter 4). 

For more complicated ampholytes, it is often convenient to use a 
very rough approximation procedure to fix the region of pH in which the 
isoelectric point is expected to fall. We may illustrate it by an example 
of a hypothetical peptide; the reasoning can readily be extended to such 
complex natural products as proteins. Suppose that our peptide contains 
n, free carboxyl groups, all alike and ionizing independently, with a 
titration constant, pGi, of (say) 4.3, n2 imidazole groups of histidine resi- 
dues, each with a pG» of 7.0, and n; e-ammonium groups of lysine residues, 
each with pG; of 10.0. The number of negatively charged —COO~ groups 
at any pH is then ma, where a is calculated from (27), with pG, = 4.3. 
The number of positively charged imidazolium groups is 2(1 — a2), 
where a» is also calculated from (27), with pG, = pG2 = 7.0; and similarly 
the number of positively charged ammonium groups is n3(1 — a3). There- 
fore the total mean net charge is 


Z = no(I wr a») +n;(1 — a3) — Na, ; 
= no + nz — (mai + Neae + Nga3) = C — ZNia;y = c — h (48) 
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For example, suppose n; = 20 carboxyl groups, m2 = 10 imidazole 
groups, and n; = 15 amino groups; hence c = 25. Then it is plain that 
at the isoelectric point practically all the carboxyls will be negatively 
charged, and practically all the amino groups positively charged. There- 
fore, on the average, 5 of the 10 imidazole groups must carry positive 
charges to make the net charge zero. This means that a; = 1, a; = 0, 
and az = 0.5; hence pH; = pG2 = 7. If we took n; = 30, nz = 10, 
n3 = 15, and c = 25, the same considerations would give az = a; = 0; 
a, = 0.833, and pH; = 4.3 + log [a:/(1 — a1)] = 5.0. On the other 
hand, if n; = 15, ne = 10, ns; = 30, and c = 40, the condition for Z = 0 
would give a; = ao = 1; a; = 0.5, and pH; would be 10. Naturally this 
kind of calculation is a rough one, for actual titration curves of complex 
polybasic acids and ampholytes cannot be fitted by the simple equations 
(27), (28), and (29); deviations are caused by the electrostatic interactions 
discussed below, and also by the fact that not all the groups of a given 
type have the same intrinsic acid strength. Given an accurate amino 
acid analysis for a protein, however, a calculation along the lines of equa- 
tion (48) usually suffices to give a reasonable approximation to the ex- 
pected isoelectric point. If the experimentally observed isoelectric point 
deviates markedly from that so calculated, three possible explanations 
may be considered: (1) the amino acid analysis is inaccurate; (2) the pro- 
tein is selectively binding anions or cations, other than the hydrogen ion, 
which are present in the solution; or (3) some of the groups may be in- 
volved in intramolecular hydrogen bonds, or other attachments, so that 
they become nontitratable, or so that their pK values are greatly dis- 
placed from the usual values characteristic of such groups. The binding 
of ions other than H+ ions by macromolecules is considered in Chapter 11. 
The effects of internal hydrogen bonding are discussed briefly later in 
this chapter; the reader may also be referred to an interesting paper by 
Laskowski and Scheraga (1954). 


Equilibrium between Different lonic Forms in Polyvalent Acids and Ampholytes: 
The Equation of Linderstrgm-Lang 


It is apparent that in a polyvalent acid or ampholyte the mean net 
charge, Z, is truly an average over a large number of individual forms 
which are all in a mobile equilibrium with one another. Any individual 
molecule is constantly giving up and taking on protons, so that its actual 
net charge, Z, at any moment may be greater or less than Z. If the mole- 
cules are all alike, however, the value of Z, averaged over a considerable 
period of time for any one molecule, will be equal to Z obtained by averag- 
ing over the whole system of molecules in the solution at any instant. At 
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the isoelectric point of an ampholyte (Z = 0) there must be anions and 
cations of the ampholyte in the solution at any moment, together with 
the forms of zero net charge. In a simple amino acid like glycine, for which 
K, > (Hr*) and (H;*+) > Ko», the number of anions and cations is very 
small compared to the number of dipolar ions, and for many purposes 
may be neglected. If, however, some of the pK values of the ampholyte 
lie close to pH;, the number of ions carrying a net charge is relatively 
large. This is important, for it means that, in terms of long-range electro- 
static interactions with neighboring ions and molecules, a multivalent 
ampholyte such as a protein, even at its isoelectric point, may behave 
more like an ion carrying a net charge than like a simple dipolar ion. 
(See the discussion in Chapter 5.) It is also of importance for the dielec- 
tric properties of such molecules (Chapter 6), especially in considering 
their motion in alternating electric fields. The simplest index of the rela- 
tive importance of these charged forms is the mean square value of the 
net charge, Z®. The difference, Z? — (Z)?, is the standard deviation of the 
net charge, which gives a good measure of the spread of the net charge 
distribution. It has been shown by Linderstrém-Lang (see Cohn and 
Edsall, 1943, p. 462) that this quantity is directly proportional to the 
slope of the titration curve at any point. This result is obtained by differ- 
entiating (38) with respect to pH (see also the discussion preceding equa- 
tion 45): 

oh 0Z oh oh 
reer: a — 2.303 In (4) ~ — 2.303(H*) aH) 


In.) \\ tly (S$ hy ak 
= 2.303 » (a) (H+)* ( As) \/( ais) 


= 2.303[h? — (h)?] = —2.303[Z7 — (Z)2] (49) 


We may note that dh/dpH is equal to the “buffer value” of Van 
Slyke (Chapter 8, equation 37) expressed per mole of polyvalent acid. 

As one example we may take the case of horse hemoglobin. (Human 
hemoglobin is very similar.) From the titration reported by Cohn, Green, 
and Blanchard (1937) the net charge of the hemoglobin molecule near 
its isoelectric point changes by approximately 8 proton units per pH 
unit. From (49) we then obtain Z? — (Z)? ~ 3.5; and at the isoelectric 
point, where Z = 0, this becomes simply Z? ~ 3.5. This gives the root 
mean square value of the net charge per molecule as 1.87. A more detailed 
calculation of the distribution of charge (Cohn and Edsall, 1943, pp. 460- 
468) shows that only about 22% of all the hemoglobin molecules are 
actually isoelectric at any moment, when the solution is at its isoelectric 
point. 
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Electrostatic Effects on lonization in Polybasic Acids. 
The Charged Sphere Model 


Actual polybasic acids do not conform to the simple relation, embodied 
in equation (40), for a set of equivalent and independent ionizing groups. 
There are many cases, however, in which a set of groups, although they 
may be regarded as essentially equivalent, cannot be considered inde- 
pendent, since the removal of a proton from one group, by making the 
net charge on the molecule more negative, increases the work required to 
remove a proton from one of the other groups. Even in such complicated 
molecules as proteins, it is often possible to describe the titration curve 
in terms of a few classes of groups, each group being characterized by a 
single titration pG value—that is, a constant which is taken as character- 
istic of that group in the absence of electrostatic forces, and is identical 
with pG@ in (27). The actual course of the titration is then analyzed in 
terms of the number of acidic groups in each class, the intrinsic p@ value 
for each class, and the effect of the electrostatic forces in modifying the 
“ideal” titration curve. The latter, which is described by equations (27) 
and (29) in terms of the number of groups in each class, the titration pG 
value for each class, and the pH, should correspond to the titration curve 
in a hypothetical medium of infinite dielectric constant, in which the elec- 
trostatic forces vanish. Equation (40) gives the relations between the 
successive dissociation constants (K values) corresponding to this single 
pG value in each class of group. 

The simplest model of a macromolecule to assume for electrostatic 
calculations is a uniformly charged sphere. For many of the “globular” 
proteins, a spherical model is a reasonably plausible first approximation 
to the actual structure, although it would be a very bad model for fibrous 
proteins or nucleic acids, or for the synthetic polyelectrolytes which will 
later be mentioned briefly. If the molecular weight of a spherical macro- 
molecule (including bound solvent) is M, and if its specific volume is @ 
then the volume of a single molecule is Mi/N. If the molecule is sods 
sidered as a sphere of radius b, the volume is 4rb?/3 = Mod/N, from 
which the radius may be readily calculated. Thus serum slbumin: with 
M = 66,000 approximately, and a partial specific volume for the an- 
hydrous protein of 0.733, has been assumed in many calculations to bind 
about 0.2 gram of water per gram of protein, although this figure is some- 
what arbitrary and uncertain. With this figure, and with the bound 
water assumed to have a specific volume of 1.00, the radius b of the sphere 
taken as representing the serum albumin molecule is very nearly 


30 X 10-° em = 380A 
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It may appear arbitrary to treat the sphere as if its charge were 
spread uniformly over its surface, for actually the charge is made up of 
a number of discrete charged groups, each having a more or less fixed 
position on the surface of the sphere. The total concentration of molecules 
of any given net charge, however, is made up of many different micro- 
scopic forms, as we have already shown in detail. The average distribution 
for all these microscopic forms should be much closer to a uniform spread- 
ing of charge over the surface of the molecule than would be the charge 
distribution for any one of these forms. The main justification, however, 
for the assumption of a uniformly charged sphere as a model is that the 





Fic. 7. A macro-ion of radius 30 A, and a small ion of radius 2 A, showing the 
values of a and b in equation (53) for this particular case. 


model works reasonably well for many systems—works, indeed, much 
better than we should have any right to expect. 

Let Z be the net charge, in proton units, on the sphere of radius 6; 
hence Ze is its charge in electrostatic units. Let a be the “collision diam- 
eter, which represents the closest distance of approach of the center of a 
neighboring small ion to the center of the sphere (Fig. 7). For small ions 
such as sodium and chloride, it is reasonable to take a about 2 A greater 
than b, or 32 A for serum albumin. If the sphere is immersed in a medium 
of dielectric constant D, at an ionic strength w, corresponding to a recip- 
rocal distance of the ionic atmosphere x = 3.286 X 10’ 4/wem-!, then 
from Chapter 5, equation (72.1), the electrical free energy of the sphere is 


“ Ze? (1 k c 
p= Bet) oe 


We note that Z = c — h, where c is the maximum number of cationic 
acid groups (see the discussion on isoelectric points), and h is the total 
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number of acid groups removed from the most acid form of the poly- 
valent acid. 

The logarithm of the activity coefficient (y,) for an ion of class h is 
conveniently defined so that y, = 1 and log y, = O in the absence of 
electrostatic forces—that is, at zero net charge or in a hypothetical 
medium of infinite dielectric constant. Then, for an ion of net charge 
Z=c—h, 





ONE ee eS lye E - 7 EPS A 
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or 
1, = elc—h)*w — eZ*w (52) 


Here the parameter w is defined by the equation 


w= & ~*_ ) (53) 
2DkT \b = 1+xa 

If the radius b is 30 X 10-8 cm, then w at zero ionic strength in water 
at 25° is 0.119. If the ionic strength is 0.1 (x = 1.037 X 107 em~!) and 
a = 32 X 10-* cm, then w is 0.0334. The value of w decreases progres- 
sively as the ionic strength increases, but, since a > b, w always remains 
positive, as may be seen by setting x = © in (53). 

Consider now a set of identical acidic groups in the spherical macro- 
molecule, each of intrinsic constant Kin. Here kine is equivalent to the titra- 
tion constant, G', of equations (40), except that we are now considering 
the effects of electrostatic interactions, which were ignored in (40). Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the groups are carboxyls, and furthermore that 
they are the most strongly acidic groups in the molecule, which are there- 
fore the first to be titrated if we begin the titration in strongly acid solu- 
tion and add OH~- ion. We further assume for simplicity that all the 
carboxyl groups lose their protons before any of the other acidic groups 
in the molecule start to lose theirs; thus the molecule contains a fixed 
positive charge (c) due to the cationic groups present, and a variable 
negative charge, h, equal to the number of carboxyl groups which have 
lost protons. The net charge is Z = c — h. At the start of the titration, Z 
is equal to c, the number of cationic acid groups present in the molecule, 
and h = 0. The first dissociation constant, Ay, is from (40) equal to 
nG = nkin. From equation (31) but with activity coefficients inserted, 
it may be written 


Reus (H*) (activity of ions of class 'A) 
i= 


) _ (H*)(2 1A)y, 
(activity of ions of class °4) 


—— (Alyo 
(H*)(2 Adee — (H+)(3 1A) 


— Nksas => - »(—2e+ 1) w (54) 
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In equation (54) the values of the activity coefficients y; and yo have 
been inserted from (52). Thus the total concentration of all species of 
the class 'A is given by 


Ky Yo 
daha me 


and in general, by making use of (40) and (52), the concentration of all 
species of the class ’A is given by 


Nine 
(H*) 





(21A) = (°A) = e(2e-1)w(0 4) (54.1) 





p= KiKe e's Ke Kin vo n!} Kine® —p2 
mies as UGC A) 8) 


Thus the titration curve, based on these activity coefficients, is given by 
a modified form of (38) and (40): 


n n 


hLinyo n! hKint” 
GAY = ea at) 


Se Dn Yo ay Kine” e(2ch—h?) w 
(H*)* yx a Cea th! (H+) 


The exact computation of the titration on curves defined by (55) is a 
very tedious job, even if the total number of titratable groups, , is known 
in advance. Qualitatively the curve is not unlike a simple curve for n 
independent groups. It is, however, spread more widely on the pH axis; 
the larger the value of w, the less steep the curve is at the mid-point, 
where h = n/2. The slope at the mid-point was calculated by Linder- 
strém-Lang (1924), in a pioneer investigation, and was found to be 


eS > 2) _ 2.303n fee) 
pH) mia dpH/ ma  2(wn + 2) 


The slope of the “ideal” curve for w = 0 at the mid-point is therefore 
equal to 2.303n/4, in agreement with the simple relation to be expected 
(Chapter 8, equation 37) when a = 1—a=0.5. At the mid-point 
of the curve, when half the n titratable groups have lost their protons, 

= fi/n = 0.5. Near the mid-point the titration curve is very nearly 
a straight line, and we may write from (56), comparing the slope of the 
actual curve (at finite w) with the “ideal”? curve (w = 0): 


9 
(2 EVs Seen \ ee 0,868 = a =) = —0.8680 (57) 
dZ w dZ w=0 ' : 


e(2ch—h?)w 


(55) 
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This relation in the neighborhood of the mid-point suggested a simple 
form for the approximate solution of (55), which has proved to fit the 
exact solution very closely indeed, as was first pointed out by Cannan 
et al. (1942). The “‘ideal’’ curve for w = 0 is of course identical with that 
of n equivalents of a univalent acid with titration constant p@G = Phint, 
as given by (40). When a set of curves corresponding with various posi- 
tive values of w is compared with such an ideal curve, it is found empiri- 
cally that the points on the former curve, at any fixed value of h, are dis- 
placed from the latter curve along the pH axis by 


0.868wZ = 0.868w(c — h) 


This relation, for the central linear portion of the curve near h = n/2, 
follows from (57). In fact the relation holds well over the whole course of 
a series of curves corresponding to a wide range of values of w—a wider 
range than has been employed in the actual study of proteins and other 
polyvalent ampholytes. This relation leads to the following approximate 
equations for a set of n acidic groups, all of which are assumed to have the 
same intrinsic constant pkine: 


pH = phim + log [«/(1 — a)] — 0.868wZ (58) 
PH = pkin. + log [a/(1 — a)| — 0.868w(c — an) , (59) 
pH = pkin + log [h/(n — h)] — 0.868we + 0.868wh (60) 


Here a represents the fraction of all the groups of the set which have lost 
protons; that is, a = h/n. It is obvious from (58) that the ideal curve for 
n equivalent and independent groups is immediately obtained if w = 0. 
The deviation from the ideal curve, due to the effect of the term involving 
w, can be resolved into two parts. The presence of the c cationic charges 
displaces the entire curve to the left along the pH axis, by an amount 
equal to —0.868we pH units, but does not change the form of the curve. 
The effect of the variable charge on the n groups under consideration is 
given by the term +0.868wh = +0.868wan. This spreads the curve out 
more widely over the pH axis than the ideal curve would be spread, so 
that the buffer value is less for the actual than for the ideal curve (see 
equation 56). 

Equation (58) is an enormous simplification as compared with (55), 
and the curves given by (58) fit those derived from (55) within 0.1 equiva- 
lent in h, if nis more than 4 or 5, For polyvalent acids with many groups, 
this discrepancy is trivial compared with the experimental error. The 
effect of the electrostatic factor, w, and of the presence of a fixed cationic 
charge, c, is illustrated in Fig. 8. The number of carboxyl groups, n, is 
taken as 58, and the value of Pkin aS 4.6; these correspond to the values 
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assumed by Cannan et al. (1942) for B-lactoglobulin. The dotted curve 
(c) represents the ideal curve for titration of 58 groups of pkin = 4.6 in 
the absence of electrostatic forces or of any fixed cationic charge. Curve 
b shows the effect on the titration of electrostatic forces, if the factor w 
is taken as 0.03. If 45 positively charged groups are then added to the 
molecule (¢ = 45), at the same value of w, curve a is obtained. This 
curve is identical in form with curve c, but is displaced to the left (see 
equation 58) by —0.868we = —1.15 pH units. Curve d illustrates the 
effect of increasing w from 0.03 to 0.10—that is, of decreasing the ionic 
strength from a value near 0.1 to a value near 0.01 (taking b as near 





Fic. 8. Titration curves for various values of the electrostatic factor w, for a 
molecule containing 58 equivalent carboxyl groups, each with a pK value of 4.6. 
This corresponds to the value assumed for the carboxyl groups of B-lactoglobulin by 
Cannan, Palmer, and Kibrick (1942). Curve a is for w = 0.03, when the molecule con- 
tains a fixed positive charge c = 45 proton units, due to cationic acid groups. Curve b 
is for w = 0.03, c = 0. Note that curves a and b are parallel, the fixed positive charge 
causing a displacement of the entire curve to the left. Curve c (dotted line) is the 
ideal curve (w = 0) for 58 equivalent groups in the absence of interactions. Curve d 
shows the effect of increasing w to 0.10, taking c = 0. Note the greatly increased 
spread of this curve as compared with curve b. 


30 X 10-8 cm). Curve d, like curve b, is drawn on the assumption that 
no fixed cationic charge is present (c = 0). Comparison of the two curves 
shows how the increase of the electrostatic factor spreads the titration 
out over a much wider range of pH values. 

The situation is essentially the same if we consider the titration of the 
c cationic groups, in a more alkaline pH range. At high pH values all the 
n carboxyl groups have been converted into their conjugate bases, and 
are negatively charged. Hence the titration of the c cationic groups, which 
again we assume to be all equivalent, is carried out in the presence of a 
fixed negative charge, —n. The fraction of the cationic groups from which 
protons have been removed is a, and the number of positive charges 
remaining is (1 — a)c. Thus in this case h =n-+ ac, and 


Z=c—h= —-n+(l1-— ade 
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Equation (58) still applies, if we take the characteristic value of pkint as 
the value for the c cationic groups—if the groups are e-ammonium groups 
of lysine at 25°; for example, pkint is generally in the range 10.1 to 10.6. 
Equations (59) and (60) become, respectively, 


pH = pkin + log [a/(1 — a)] + 0.868wn — 0.868w(1 — ajc (59.1) 
pH = pkine + log [(h — n)/(c — h + n)] + 0.868wn — 0.868w(1 — a)e 
(60.1) 


In actual molecules, such as proteins, there are regions in which the 
titration of different kinds of groups overlaps. For instance, in the pH 
region 5.5 to 6, positively charged imidazole groups begin to lose protons 
before the carboxyl groups are completely ionized. In the region around 
pH 10 there is often extensive overlapping between the hydroxyl groups 
of tyrosine and the e-ammonium groups of lysine residues. It is reason- 
able, however, in such cases to try the application of equation (58) to 
the titration of any set of similar groups in such a complex molecule, 
making a preliminary estimate of Z from the titration curve itself, taking 
Z = 0 at the isoelectric point. This preliminary value of Z may then be 
refined by taking account of the binding of other ions present in the sys- 
tem, using the methods which are described in Chapter 11. 


Formulation in Terms of Association Constants 


It is often convenient to formulate equilibria in terms of association 
rather than dissociation constants. For acid-base equilibria this means 
that we begin by considering the most basic form of the substance under 
study and then consider the number of protons added, rather than start- 
ing with the most acid form and considering the number of protons re- 
moved. For a monovalent base B, which can bind a proton to give the 
conjugate acid HB, the association constant, Kasse is simply the recip- 
rocal of the acid constant, Kx: 

Kassoc = oe = A (61) 
(B)(H*) > (ky 
The term k,,,.. has been called by Bronsted the “basicity constant”’ of 
the base B; it should not be confused with the “basic dissociation con- 
stant,’’ Ks, defined in Chapter 8, equations (5) and (7), which is a quite 
different quantity. 

Similarly for a polyvalent ampholyte with a set of n equivalent, but 
in general not independent, groups we can define an intrinsic association 
constant for protons, which we denote by Kasco = 1/kint; hence 


log Kassoo = Pint 
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We can also define the state of ionization of the acid or ampholyte by 
taking its most basic form as our point of reference, and considering the 
average number of protons bound per molecule of polyvalent acid—a 
quantity which we denote by iu. If we consider the same set of n equiva- 
lent groups which we have discussed above, again in the presence of the 
fixed cation charge, c, it is apparent that x = 0 when all n protons of 
the class under consideration have been removed—that is, in general 
du = n — h. Making use of these relations we can rewrite (58), which 
becomes 

pH = log kssoe — log —~— — 0.868w0Z (62) 


Nn — VR 





If we multiply (62) by 2.303 to convert to natural logarithms, and 
then take the exponentials of the quantities involved, we obtain, after 
rearrangement, 





ave Kemal uae (63) 
When solved for 7g this becomes 


___Misasoo( H+) e~2? 
1 + Ksssoo(H*) e202 


VH 


(64) 


Equation (64) is applicable not only for the binding of hydrogen ions 
but for the binding of any univalent cation to a spherical macromolecule 
of mean net charge, Z, if we are justified in assuming that the charge acts 
as if it were uniformly distributed over the surface of the sphere, and if 
there are n equivalent sites at which the cation may be bound. More gen- 
erally, if we are dealing with the binding of a small ion (A) of charge Z, 
to a spherical macromolecule of mean net charge Z,, we may write 


7 NK assce( A) e72"20Z4 
1 + Kassoc( A) @72” 224 


Vi 


(65) 





It is clear from (65) that the electrostatic term favors association of 
the ion A if Z, and Zx are of opposite sign, and hinders association if 
they have the same sign. Qualitatively, of course, this is intuitively obvi- 
ous. Equation (64) is a special case of (65). 

The justification for equation (65) may be seen by means of an argu- 
ment similar to that given by Scatchard (1949) and by Scatchard et al. 
(1950). Consider a spherical protein molecule, P, which interacts with an 
ion, A, of valence Z,. We assume as before that P contains n equivalent 
sites, each of which can combine with A. Consider a particular configura- 
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tion, which we denote by (PA,);, in which the »(A) ions are combined at 
a set of specified sites with P. Let the valence of (PA,); be Zp. Consider 
the equilibrium involved when one ion of A combines with (PA,); at one 
particular vacant position, denoted by j, to form (PA,¥+1); with net charge 
Z,+Z,. From equation (52) the activity coefficient of this latter is 
e(Zr+Z4)*~ and that of the former is e7”*”. Thus the equilibrium constant 
for the reaction 
(PA,); + A= (PAns); 

is given by 


_ (PA jet (PA, 4 1)je0%4tD! (PA, 41) 0% 2e 


Kuseos = “TBA, (Aye (PA,)(A) = ~(PA,)(A)—« ©? 


We recall that w is small, generally much less than 0.1. The approxi- 
mation of setting 2Z7,Z, + 1 equal to 2Z,Z, in the exponential is obvi- 
ously reasonable if Z, is large. If Z, is near zero, the coefficient 2Z7,Z,.w 
+ 1 is so small that its exponential is very close to unity, and can prac- 
tically be neglected in (66). 

The fraction of the molecules for which the site 7 is occupied by A— 
or, which is the same thing, the probability that site 7 is occupied by A 
in any molecule, of the configuration specified above, chosen at random 
from the solution—is given by 


(PAs ae AOm2A a 
Pi (PA,); aut OR Asia 1+ Kassoc(A)e~ 22724 





(67) 


If we have n equivalent sites, then the mean number of sites occupied 
is ¥ = np;; and the mean net charge on the protein is Z,. If we substitute 
Z, for Z, in (67) and multiply both sides by n, (65) is obtained. This 
argument is not to be taken as a rigorous demonstration but as an indi- 
cation of the line of reasoning involved. 

In an actual solution, a protein, nucleic acid, or other macromolecule 
is surrounded in general by a variety of ions. The net charge, Z,, is deter- 
mined by the binding of all these ions, so that we may write 


Z> = > v;Z; (68) 
all ions 
It is often convenient to take the isoelectric point of the protein in the 
absence of salts as the reference point (Z, = 0) in (68). In that case we 
assume that ix becomes negative when hydroxyl ion is added to the iso- 
electric protein, positive if hydrogen ion is added, but the assumption 
that salt is absent in the reference state means that %; can assume only 
zero or positive values for all other ions. 
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The binding of ions other than protons by macromolecules is discussed 
in more detail in Chapter 11. A few remarks on such binding may, how- 
ever, be offered here. Very few proteins show significant binding of the 
cations of the alkali metals, although myosin does bind both sodium and 
potassium ions to a significant degree. Most proteins, near their isoelec- 
tric points, also show little or no binding of the simple monovalent anions, 
such as halide ions. Some proteins, however, notably the serum albumins, 
show a remarkable tendency to bind almost all kinds of anions; as might 
be inferred from (65), the binding of anions increases as the total net 
charge on the protein becomes more positive, that is in acid solutions. 
Serum albumin, however, is found to bind significant amounts of many 
anions, even when its total net charge is negative. Serum albumin shows 
strong binding of many anionic organic dyes, and extremely strong bind- 
ing of long-chain fatty acid anions, and many other proteins show a 
strong tendency to bind such anions also. Divalent cations, such as the 
alkaline earths, conversely are bound most strongly to proteins carrying 
a net negative charge and are often bound weakly or not at all to proteins 
at or acid to their isoelectric points. Cations of the transition elements, 
such as Mn++, Cut+, and Zn**, are often bound much more strongly than 
the alkaline earths, and their interactions give rise to special problems, 
which are further discussed in Chapter 11. Calculation of Z, in a solution 
containing several kinds of ions which can be bound to the macromolecule 
under study requires careful and sometimes tedious computations, since 
the binding of each ion is from (65) a function of the total net charge on 
the macromolecule, and the net charge is from (68) a function of all the 
ions present which are bound. In most cases it is necessary to proceed by 
successive approximations in calculating Z,. Generally the results are 
easiest to interpret if only such ions as sodium (or potassium) and chlo- 
ride are present in the solution, in addition to hydrogen and hydroxy] 
ions, and the ions of the macromolecule itself. 

We have here developed the picture of a macromolecular ion as a 
sphere with a specified net charge uniformly distributed over its surface. 
Moreover, we have tacitly supposed that the charge remains uniformly 
distributed over the surface even when another charged body approaches 
the sphere. In other words the charged sphere is assumed to be non- 
polarizable. The effective dielectric constant for electrostatic interactions 
(see the discussion in Chapter 8, p. 461) is taken to be identical with the 
measured dielectric constant of the pure solvent in the absence of salt. 
All these assumptions are open to serious question. Protein molecules, 
even those commonly referred to as “globular,” are probably not gen- 
erally spherical. When they carry a net charge, this charge is not spread 
uniformly over the surface but is concentrated at a number of specific 
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points where the charged groups are located. The assumption that the 
sphere carries a charge uniformly distributed over its surface appears 
almost incompatible with the assumption that the sphere is nonpolariz- 
able. In view of all these criticisms it may seem extremely surprising 
that the spherical model proposed here should work well at all. Never- 
theless it is a fact that this model has proved extremely useful, as we 
shall see below. In view of the limitations and the artificiality of the 
model, however, it is often best to look upon the electrostatic factor, w, in 
equations (53) and (58) as an empirical parameter to be determined by 
the experimental data, rather than as the radius of a spherical molecule. 
Equation (58) does, in fact, give a very good fit to the titration data for 
a number of proteins, at least over a limited range of pH and ionic 
strength, and when this is the case w may be calculated from the slope of 
the titration curve. Actually in many cases the values of w so obtained 
give very plausible values for the radius of a spherical molecule of the 
same molecular weight and partial specific volume as the protein under 
study. It would not be expected, of course, that very elongated mole- 
cules, such as myosin or the nucleic acids, could be represented properly 
by a spherical model. Such molecules could better be represented, for 
instance, by cylinders; and electrostatic calculations for a cylindrical 
model have been given recently, for instance by Hill (1955). We proceed 
now, however, to discuss the experimental data on certain globular pro- 
teins and to their interpretation in terms of the model which is de- 
scribed. We shall begin by discussing the titration curve of B-lactoglob- 
ulin, in which complexities are at a minimum. 


Acid-Base Equilibria in B-Lactoglobulin Solutions 


8-Lactoglobulin can be separated from milk as large and well-formed 
crystals. An excellent summary of its preparation and properties has been 
given by McMeekin (1954). Its molecular weight is near 35,000 to 37,000, 
and its isoelectric point is at 5.18. Its amino acid composition is given in 
Chapter 3, Table IT. It is a typical globulin, only very slightly soluble in 
pure water at the isoelectric point, but increasing rapidly in solubility 
as moderate amounts of salt are added (Chapter 5, Fig. 21). 

A very careful study of the titration curve of this protein has been 
made by Cannan et al. (1942), They determined titration curves at eight 
different ionic strengths, ranging from 0.01 to 2.1. Three of these curves 
are shown in Fig. 9. The pH of the isoelectric point was found to be 
independent of ionic strength and equal to 5.18 in all the solutions 
studied. It is apparent from the figure that the curves become steeper, 
near the isoelectric point, as the ionic strength is increased. This is ex- 
actly what would be predicted from (58), since increase of jonic strength 
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decreases w, as is apparent from (53), and thereby reduces the electro- 
static interactions which tend to flatten the curve. 

Much can be learned from the titration curve concerning the nature 
of the ionizing groups in the molecule. Cannan et al. assumed a molecular 
weight of 40,000, and we shall follow them in using this figure, although 
it is slightly higher than the best values available today, which are near 
36,000. At pH values in the range 1.5 to 2, the free carboxyl groups should 
all exist as uncharged COOH groups, and all cationic groups should be 
positively charged. Therefore the number of protons bound, on proceed- 
ing from the isoelectric point (Z = 0) to saturation with acid near pH 2, 
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Fia. 9. Titration curves of B-lactoglobulin at three different ionic strengths. (From 
the data of Cannan, Palmer, and Kibrick, 1942.) 


should be equal to the total number of cationic groups in the molecule— 
that is, to the sum of the a-amino, e-amino, imidazole, and guanidinium 
groups. This proved to be equal to 46, the maximum value of Z. 

There is a transition zone in the curves—that is, a region of relatively 
weak buffering power between two steeper portions of the curves—near 
pH 8.5. If we take into account the characteristic pk values of the various 
groups involved (see, for instance, the data of Chapter 8, Table VI), it 
may be expected that this should correspond to the region in which all 
the carboxyl groups have acquired negative charges, and the imidazole 
and a-amino groups have lost their positive charges, while the e-ammo- 
nium groups of the lysyl residues and the guanidinium groups of the 
arginyl residues are still positively charged. Thus the net charge near 
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pH 8.5 should correspond to (Lys) + (Arg) — (COOH), where (COOH) 
denotes the sum of all the ionizable carboxyl groups. The observed value 
of Z at this point is —18 to —19. 

The number of lysyl amino groups was estimated by observing the 
effect of added formaldehyde on the titration curve. Formaldehyde re- 
acts with uncharged amino groups to form hydroxymethyl] derivatives: 


RNH, + HCHO = RNH(CH:20H) 
RNH(CH:.0H) + HCHO = RN(CH.0H)2 


Positively charged amino groups do not undergo this reaction. The 
effect of adding formaldehyde is to shift the pH region, in which the 
amino groups are titrated, downward into a more acid range. In the 
presence of 0.3 M formaldehyde or more, the titration of the amino groups 
is essentially complete by pH 8.5, whereas in pure water it has scarcely 
begun at this pH. Thus, if the protein is titrated in water to pH 8.5, and 
formaldehyde is then added, the solution becomes more acid. The num- 
ber of equivalents of OH~ ion which are then required to being the solu- 
tion back to pH 8.5 is a fairly accurate measure of the number of e-amino 
groups in the protein.® In 6-lactoglobulin, this number is 33 to 35 groups 
per mole of protein, and the value of Z, at the completion of this stage 
of the titration, is —52 to —53. Under these conditions only the guani- 
dinium groups of arginine residues should remain positively charged. The 
tyrosine hydroxyl groups would not begin to ionize appreciably until near 
pH 10; thus the only anionic groups at pH 8.5 in formaldehyde should be 
the ionized —COO- groups. Hence we may conclude that 


(COOH) — (Arg) = 52 to 53 


The titration was not carried far beyond pH 10, so that no conclusions 
can be drawn from the work of Cannan ef al. concerning the tyrosine 
hydroxyl groups of 6-lactoglobulin. 

Valuable further evidence concerning the nature of the groups loniz- 


* The action of formaldehyde on amino acids, peptides, and proteins has been the 
subject of a vast literature. Beside reacting with amino groups, as described in the 
text, formaldehyde undergoes important reactions with sulfhydryl, amide, and other 
groups, and serves as a cross-linking agent by the formation of methylene.bridges, for 
instance between an amino and an amide group in different molecules, or in different 
parts of the same molecule: 


RCONH; + R’NH, + HCHO > RCONHCH.NHR’ + H,0 


A survey of the field has been given by French and Edsall (1945), and a more 
recent but briefer discussion by Putnam (1953). An important series of papers by 
Fraenkel-Conrat and his colleagues (see, for instance, Fraenkel-Conrat and Mecham, 
1949)) should also be consulted. 
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ing at various stages of the titration is obtained by studying the effect of 
temperature on the titration curve. As was pointed out by Wyman (1939), 
one may interpret the change of pH with temperature, in a solution to 
which a fixed amount of strong acid or base has been added to the iso- 
electric protein, in terms of what may be called an apparent heat of 
ionization, Q’. This is defined by the relation 


: dpH 
Q’ = —2.303RT? (228). (69) 


In a simple buffer mixture of a monovalent acid and its conjugate 
base, in constant proportions, the change of pH with temperature would 





Fig. 10. Heat of ionization (Q’) of the groups in horse hemoglobin as a function of 
pH. (From Wyman, 1939.) 


obviously be related to the heat of ionization by (69)—compare Chap- 
ter 8, equation (79), and the general discussion of buffer action in that 
chapter. The transfer of this definition to a polyvalent acid is an obvious 
step. The results are perhaps seen with the greatest clarity in Wyman’s 
titration of hemoglobin at three different temperatures between pH 4 
and 10 (Fig. 10). 

The low value of Q’, near —1 kcal/mole, is characteristic of carboxyl 
groups and is observed below pH 5. A higher value of Q’, 6 to 7 kcal/ 
mole, is found from pH 6 to 8 and is similar to, though somewhat smaller 
than, the values found to be characteristic of imidazole groups in Table 
VI of Chapter 8. Finally, above pH 9, the value of Q’ is much greater, 
near 11 keal/mole; this value is apparent from the data of Chapter 8, 
Tables III and VI. There is a transition zone near pH 5.5, in which Q’ is 
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changing from a value characteristic of carboxyl to that characteristic of 
imidazole groups, and another transition zone near pH 8.5, involving the 
transition from imidazole to amino groups. The three stages are particu- 
larly apparent in the case of hemoglobin, which has an unusually large 
number of imidazole groups (36 per mole in horse hemoglobin); but the 
same general sort of variation of Q’ with pH is observable with other 
proteins. The data for B-lactoglobulin are plotted in Fig. 11, in which Q’ 
has been plotted, not against pH, but against Z. It is seen that an abrupt 
rise in Q’, from approximately 1 kcal/mole to 10 kcal/mole, occurs over 


Q'x 107> 





Fic. 11. Heat of ionization of the groups in 6-lactoglobulin, as a function of the 
number of protons removed from the isoelectric molecule. (From Cannan, Palmer, 
and Kibrick, 1942.) 


the range from Z = —12 to Z = —18. This suggests the presence of a 
relatively small number of imidazole groups, probably not more than 6, 
and very likely less, since there will be overlapping between the dissocia- 
tion of imidazole groups and any a-amino groups that may be present as 
the terminal groups of peptide chains. The number of imidazole groups 
1s So much smaller than in hemoglobin that there is no plateau region cor- 
responding to a Q’ value near 6 to 7 keal/mole. 

The reader should be warned against supposing that Q’ for a given 
type of group in a protein molecule is necessarily nearly the same as for 
the same type of group in a simple peptide or other related small mole- 
cule. If certain acid or basic groups in the protein are involved in strong 
hydrogen bonds, or buried in the interior of the molecule instead of being 
on the surface, the values of Q’ may be markedly altered thereby, as may 


their intrinsic pK values. We shall find actual instances of such behavior 
in several proteins. 
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We may now set up a balance sheet to compare the ionizable groups, 
as determined from the titration curve, with the numbers of such groups 
as calculated from the analyses reported in Chapter 3, Table II. 


TABLE VII 
IoNIZABLE GROUPS IN 6-LACTOGLOBULIN 
(Assumed molecular weight 40,000) 


Titration Analytical 


Class of group data data 
(a) Total cations = (His) + (Lys) + (Arg) + (a-Amino) 46 44-45 
(b) (COOH) — (Arg) 52-53 52 
(c) (COOH) — (Arg) — (Lys) 18-19 20-21 
(d) (His) + (a-Amino) 6 ii 
(e) (uys) =b-—c 33-35 31-32 
(f) (Arg) =a—d-—e 6 6 
(g) (a-Amino) — 3 
(h) (His) =d—g 3 4 
(7) (Asp) 34 
(7) (Glu) << 51 
(k) (a-COOH) — 3 
(l) (Total CONH2) — 30 
(m) (COOH) = b +f (titration) =i +j+k —U(analysis) 58-59 58 


ee SL eee eee 
Titration data from Cannan et al. (1942); analytical data from Tristram (1953), 
recalculated to molecular weight 40,000. 
The number of a-carboxyl groups (3) is asswmed to be the same as the number of 


free a-amino groups. 


It is apparent that on the whole the number of groups of the various 
classes, calculated from the titration data, is in very satisfactory agree- 
ment with the number determined from amino acid analysis. There is a 
slight discrepancy between the two methods of estimating the number of 
lysyl residues, but this is not much greater than the uncertainty in the 
allocation of groups on the basis of the titration data. The titration 
method in this case cannot adequately distinguish between the histidy] 
residues and the a-amino groups, which are present in similar numbers 
and with almost identical pK values. The total for both kinds of groups, 
however, turns out to be about the same by either method. The number 
of carboxyl groups from analysis agrees remarkably well with that deter- 
mined from titration; however, it should be remembered that the num- 
ber of a-carboxyl groups is assumed to be three per molecule, and that 
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this assumption has not been experimentally proved as in the case of the 
number of a-amino groups. 

Having assigned the number of groups of each class, it is possible to 
analyze the titration data at various ionic strengths (Fig. 9) to obtain a 
value for w, using equation (58). The analysis has been carried through in 
particular detail for the carboxy] groups, of which there are 58 in all. If a 
is the fraction of these groups in the ionized form at any pH value, then 
it is apparent from equation (58) that, if we plot pH — log [a/(1 — a)] 
against Z, a straight line should be obtained. The slope of this line should 
be —0.868w, and the intercept on the ordinate axis when Z = 0 gives 
Pkin. A deviation of the experimental data from linearity would indicate 
that some of the assumptions made in deriving (58) are not fulfilled. We 
note that Z, which is identical with Z, in (68), should be calculated from 
the latter equation, taking account of all ions bound. For 6-lactoglobulin 
in KCl solution, we can safely assume that no potassium ion is bound in 
neutral or acid solution. The work of Carr (1953) shows that no chloride 
ion is bound until the pH is somewhat acid to the isoelectric point. Thus 
Z = vu+ in the region near the isoelectric point and alkaline to it, but a 
small correction for chloride ion binding must be made in more acid solu- 
tions, the correction of course increasing with increase of (Cl-). The data 
for the necessary corrections can be obtained from Carr’s work. Plots of 
the titration data for three different ionic strengths have been made by 
Tanford (1955) and are shown in Fig. 12. It is clear that (58) is indeed 
obeyed for this system, and that a unique value for w is thus obtained at 
each ionic strength. Moreover, the value of w varies with the ionic 
strength in the manner that would be predicted by (53). The radius, b, of 
the sphere equivalent to the 6-lactoglobulin molecule, calculated from 
(53), is nearly the same for the three different ionic strengths shown and is 
close to 25 A. We may compare this with the calculated dimensions of the 
molecule, derived from its molecular weight, M, and partial specific vol- 
ume, v. If the molar volume is equal to Mv = 40,000 X 0.75 = 30,000 ml, 
the molecular volume is Mv/N. This volume is also equal to 4rb*/3, if the 
molecule be considered as a sphere of radius b. This calculation gives 
b = 23 X 10-* cm = 23 A. If we assume that the molecule binds some 
solvent water, say 0.2 gram of water per gram of protein, and that the 
specific volume of the bound water is unity, the calculated b value would 
increase to 25 A. The charged sphere model in this case is therefore a 
very plausible one, although we are not justified on this account in assum- 
ing that the actual protein molecule is truly spherical. 

The value of pkint for the carboxyl groups of 8-lactoglobulin is seen 
from Fig. 12. to be 4.60 for all the three curves shown; all of them inter- 
sect at this point on the vertical line corresponding to Z = Oin the figure. 
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This is not an unreasonable value for an aspartyl or glutamyl residue in 
a peptide chain: 
COOH COOH 
H. or H. 
H bu, 
ERE aan eee 
HN CO H 
Satay @ iy. Sr? 
HN CO 
No pK values appear to be available for simple substances closely 


analogous to such residues. The monoesters of succinic acid, ROOC: 
CH:CH.COOH, have pK values near 4.5, however, and the monoesters 





Fie. 12. The function pH — log [a/(1 — a@)] as a function of the net charge Z on 
the 6-lactoglobulin molecule. Curves 1, 2, and 3 are for ionic strengths 0.270, 0.069, 
and 0.019 respectively. (Data of Cannan, Kibrick, and Palmer (1942) as represented 
by Tanford (1955) with corrected values of net charge, taking account of chloride 
ion binding.) 


of adipic acid, ROOC-(CH2)4 COOH, near 4.6 (Cohn and Edsall, 1943, 
p. 121; and Tanford, 1955, p. 261). These may be regarded as moderately 
similar to glutamy] or asparty] residues, in a peptide chain, and the agree- 
ment with the value of 4.6 for the carboxy] groups in the -lactoglobulin 
therefore appears fairly plausible. It is surprising, however, that a single 
pki. value is adequate to characterize all the 58 carboxyl groups of 
6-lactoglobulin, even though some of them are aspartyl and some are 
glutamy] residues. 

Cannan et al. (1942) also obtained values of w from the portion of the 
titration curve involving the ionization of the histidine imidazole groups. 
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These values were quite consistent with those obtained from the ioniza- 
tion of the carboxyl groups, and the value of pki. was found to be very 
close to 6.8 at 25°. This appears to be an entirely reasonable value for an 
imidazole group. Since the data of Table VII indicate, however, that the 
ionization of terminal a-amino groups is also involved in this pH range, 
the significance of these findings should not be too strongly stressed. The 
form of the more alkaline portions of the titration curve, at various ionic 
strengths, proved more difficult to interpret, and no constant value of 
pk.n. could be obtained for these groups. 

The analyses given in Chapter 3, Table II, indicate approximately 9 
tyrosine residues for a molecular weight of 40,000, but the titration data 
of Cannan et al. do not give evidence as to whether these groups ionize in 
the pH range studied by them. 


Ovalbumin 


Ovalbumin, one of the best known of all proteins, has been intensively 
studied for more than two generations. Its general properties have been 
well summarized, with extensive references, in the reviews by Fevold 
(1950) and by Warner (1954) (see also Anfinsen and Redfield, 1956). 
Complete agreement on a molecular weight value has not been attained, 
but it appears to lie between 43,000 and 46,000. The molecule contains 
3 or 4 sulfhydryl groups and 1 or 2 disulfide linkages. No free terminal 
amino group can be detected; this may be blocked by the presence of a 
carbohydrate group with a molecular weight of about 1200, which is 
known to be present. One C-terminal carboxyl group of proline has been 
detected. The amino acid composition of ovalbumin is listed in Chapter 3, 
Table II. A detailed study of the titration curve at various ionic strengths 
has been carried out by Cannan et al. (1941). Their titration curve covers 
the pH range from 2 to 11.5, and the analysis of the data which they 
carried out was similar to that which we have described in detail for 
8-lactoglobulin. The number of titratable groups of various sorts deduced 
from the titration curve is generally in good agreement with the values 
to be expected from the amino acid analyses, if allowance is made for the 
fact that ovalbumin contains one or two phosphoric acid residues, prob- 
ably attached to serine or threonine residues. 

One feature of the titration curves of ovalbumin is extremely reveal- 
ing for the light it throws on the structure of this protein. Crammer and 
Neuberger (1943) studied its ultraviolet absorption, in the range from 
250 to 320 my, as a function of pH. We have already seen (in Chapter 8, 
p. 426) that the ultraviolet light absorption due to the phenolic hydroxy! 
group of tyrosine changes markedly on ionization. The maximum molar 
extinction coefficient (e) of tyrosine in acid solution is 1290 at a wave- 
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length of 275 mu. In strongly alkaline solution, the position of the maxi- 
mum shifts to 295 my, and the value of ¢ at the maximum increases to 
about 2300. The characteristic pK value of the phenolic hydroxy] group 
in tyrosine and simple tyrosyl peptides is close to 10 at 25°. This may be 
taken as the intrinsic value (pkin) for such groups in proteins (see equa- 
tion 58). Proteins with acid isoelectric points such as ovalbumin (pH, 
near 4.6) carry a large negative net charge at pH values near 10. For elec- 
trostatic reasons this charge makes the ionization of the phenolic groups 
in the protein more difficult, and thereby increases the pH at which a 
given degree of ionization (a) of these groups is attained. This effect fol- 
lows from equation (58), when Z is negative. Ina protein such as insulin, 
the transition from the absorption spectrum of un-ionized phenolic groups 
to that characteristic of almost completely ionized groups occurs over the 
pH range from 9.5 to about 12, as Crammer and Neuberger showed. 
Moreover, the spectrum at any pH up to 12 or thereabouts can be ob- 
tained reversibly, approaching the given pH value from either the acid 
or the alkaline side. The situation in ovalbumin is entirely different. As 
the pH is increased up to about pH 12, or even a little above, the absorp- 
tion spectrum still remains characteristic of that of un-ionized phenolic 
hydroxyl groups. At pH values near 12.5 and above, there is a rapid and 
irreversible change; the phenolic groups ionize, as shown by the increase 
of absorption near and above 295 my, and they remain ionized when the 
pH. is brought back to 12 or a little below. Evidently in the native protein 
the phenolic hydroxyl groups are somehow bound or blocked so that they 
are not free to ionize. It seems probable that this is due to some form of 
hydrogen bonding between them and other groups in the molecule—a 
bond which is broken only at very high pH values. 

An extremely simple model for this kind of hydrogen bond is shown 
by salicylic acid (Chapter 8, Table VI) in which the pK value of the 
phenolic group is displaced from its usual value near 10 to approximately 
13. Obviously in this case the hydrogen of the hydroxy] group is held by 
a strong hydrogen bond to the neighboring ionized carboxyl group in the 
ortho position. No proof has yet been given that the bonds which involve 
the phenolic hydroxyl groups of ovalbumin also involve ionized carboxyl 
groups of glutamic or aspartic residues, but this is one possible interpre- 
tation of the experimental findings. In any case, the results indicate that 
the tyrosyl residues of the ovalbumin molecule in its natural undenatured 
state are unavailable for reaction with bases, and become available only 
after a rather drastic change in the internal structure of the molecule. It 
seems that the tyrosyl groups serve to stabilize the native structure of 
the molecule and hold it in a rather close-knit configuration. The native 
structure can be broken down, and the tyrosyl groups made available for 
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reaction with bases, as Crammer and Neuberger showed, by denaturation 
in alkali, and also by denaturation in acid, in concentrated urea solutions, 
or by heat. This particular denaturation process appears to be quite 
irreversible. 

These experiments indicate that the amino acid analysis of a protein 
is not an adequate guide to the character of its titration curve. We must 
always be prepared for the possibility that certain groups may be some- 
how bound into the native structure by hydrogen bonding, or made in- 
accessible for reaction by being located in the interior of the molecule, 
where they cannot be attacked directly by the solvent. This is analogous 
to the unreactivity of many sulfhydryl groups in native proteins with 
reagents specific for such groups, whereas such sulfhydryl groups often 
become readily reactive after the protein is denatured (see Chapter 3). 


Serum Albumins 


Human and bovine serum albumins have been studied perhaps more 
intensively than any other proteins by the physical chemists. Serum albu- 
min is the major protein constituent of blood plasma, with a molecular 
weight which has been variously estimated from 65,000 to 69,000. It con- 
tains approximately 100 ionizable carboxyl groups, and a nearly equal 
number of groups which are positively charged at the isoelectric point. 
We have already given some discussion of the properties of the serum 
albumins, and they are well discussed in a more detailed fashion by 
Hughes (1954, pp. 677-698). 

The titration curve of bovine serum albumin has been studied in de- 
tail by Tanford et al. (1955¢), who assumed a molecular weight of 65,000. 
The appearance of the curve at four different ionic strengths is shown in 
Fig. 13. Qualitatively the effect of varying ionic strength is similar to 
that on other proteins; the curves grow steeper, around the isoionic point, 
with increasing ionic strength. Heats of ionization, determined from the 
change of the titration curve with temperature, indicated that the first 
100 groups titrated, from pH 2 to about 5.5, gave values of the apparent 
heat of ionization, Q’ (equation 69), not far from zero, as would be ex- 
pected for carboxyl groups. For the imidazole groups, lonizing in the 
region from pH 5.5 to 8.5, Q’ was near 6.5 kcal/mole, and for the amino 
groups above 10 kcal/mole. The state of ionization of the tyrosyl groups 
could be inferred from the change of ultraviolet absorption with pH; 
such data had already been obtained by Tanford and Roberts (1952). 
From all these data the number of groups of the various kinds, and their 
intrinsic pK values, could be deduced and compared with the values 
inferred from amino acid analysis (Table VIII). The results indicate that 
serum albumin deviates from most other proteins in the values found for 
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Pkis: for the carboxyl, e-amino, and phenolic hydroxy] groups. The values 
for the carboxyl and e-amino groups are unusually low, and those for the 
phenolic hydroxyl groups distinctly higher than for insulin or ribonucle- 
ase, or for simple tyrosyl peptides, although they are lower than for 
lysozyme, which behaves in a rather abnormal fashion. Moreover the 
heats of ionization of the phenolic hydroxyl groups in serum albumin are 
unusually high, with AH° = 11.5 kcal/mole, instead of the usual value 


























Fic. 13. Titration curve of bovine serum albumin at three different ionic strengths. 
(From Tanford, Swanson, and Shore, 1955.) 


of 6.0 for phenolic hydroxyl groups (compare data in Chapter 8, Table 
VI). Correspondingly the standard entropy of ionization, AS°, is only 
—9 cal deg-! mole~! for these groups in serum albumin, instead of the 
typical value of —22 to —25 for phenolic hydroxyl groups. All this sug- 
gests that these groups are involved in some kind of labile linkage within 
the molecule which has to be broken before the phenolic —OH group is 
free to ionize. The breakage of these links, if it freed tyrosyl and perhaps 
other side chains from constraints which inhibit their freedom of motion 
in the native molecule, would contribute a positive entropy term par- 
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tially counterbalancing the large negative entropy charge associated with 
the orientation of water molecules around the charged groups formed by 


the reaction 
ROH + H.O = RO- + H;0+ 


Qualitatively this might explain the numerically low AS° value which is 
observed. In any case the situation is entirely different from that in oval- 
bumin, for the phenolic hydroxyls in serum albumin ionize readily and 
reversibly at pH values between 10 and 12; hence any linkages which are 
broken before these groups ionize are re-formed when the solution is 
brought back to a lower pH. 


TABLE VIII 
ToNIZABLE Groups IN BovinE SERUM ALBUMIN AND THEIR INTRINSIC pk VALUES 
(Assumed molecular weight of albumin 65,000) 








Number per Number per molecule, Other 
molecule, amino acid Albumin _proteinst 
Group titration analysis * PKint DKint 
a-Carboxyl (1) I (3.75) 3.6 
Carboxyl (Asp and Glu) 99 101 3.95 4.3-4.7 
Imidazole (His) 16 17 7.0 6.4-7.0 
a-Amino (1) 1 7.8 7.4-7.9 
«Amino (Lys) 57 57 9.8 10.1-10.6 
Phenolic (Tyr) 19 18 10.35 8.5-10.9 
Guanidine (Arg) 22 22 S12 11.9-13.3 
Sulfhydryl (CySH) (0) (0.7) -—- — 


Values taken from the study by Tanford et al., 1955c. 

* See Chapter 3, Table II. 

t The other proteins, for which comparison data are given here, include insulin 
(Tanford and Epstein, 1954), 6-lactoglobulin (Cannan et al., 1942), ovalbumin 
(Cannan et al., 1941), lysozyme (Tanford and Wagner, 1954), and ribonuclease 
(Tanford et al., 1955b; Tanford and Hauenstein, 1956a). The pkin, values for the 
phenolic groups differ markedly for different proteins, being 9.7 + 0.2 for insulin 
and ribonuclease, and 10.6 + 0.3 for lysozyme. Three of the phenolic groups in 


ribonuclease are totally unreactive in the native molecule and can be titrated only 
after denaturation. 


{ The pkint value for the carboxyl groups varied with ionic strength, from 3.92 at 
w = 0.01, to 4.02 at w = 0.15. 


The low pkint values for the carboxyl and «amino groups suggest that 
these groups also are somehow bonded, or modified by interaction with 
other neighboring groups, in the native molecule. In our present state of 
ignorance concerning the detailed molecular st ructure of albumin, how- 
ever, it seems useless to speculate on the nature of these inte 


ractions. 
Tanford et al. (1955¢) evaluated the parameter, w (e 


quations 53 and 
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58), from their titration data. They calculated the net charge, Z (equa- 
tion 58), which must be known to calculate w, by combining their own 
data for the binding of protons with those of Scatchard et al. (1950) for 
the binding of chloride ions; the cations (K+ ions), had been found by 
these authors to be unbound. Using the type of procedure involved in 
equations (65) to (68) above, Tanford et al. obtained values of w which 
were independent of pH over the range 4.2 to 10.3; the variation of w 
with ionic strength was consistent with the values calculated from (53), 


0.05 
0.04 
w 0.03 


0.02 





2 4 6 8 10 12 
pH 


Fic. 14. The variation of the value of w with pH at different ionic strengths, for 
bovine serum albumin. (From Tanford, Swanson, and Shore, 1955.) 


if serum albumin is represented by a spherical model of radius 6 = 33 A 
approximately. This is somewhat larger than the value of 30 A calcu- 
lated on p. 512 for a sphere with 20% hydration, but considering the 
limitations of the model the agreement seems very reasonable. 

The value of w, however, decreases sharply at pH values acid to 
about 4.2, and also at strongly alkaline pH values. The variation with 
pH, at different ionic strengths, is shown in Fig. 14. If we assume that a 
spherical model is still applicable at low and high pH values, the decrease 
of w implies an increase in the radius of the sphere (equation 53). That is, 
the molecule expands as its net charge increases, although on this inter- 
pretation the expansion sets in on the acid side at a relatively low posi- 
tive value of Z of +5 to +10, whereas on the alkaline side expansion 
does not occur until Z is greater than —50. In any case, the decrease of 
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w indicates that some important reversible intramolecular alteration is 
going on in the albumin molecule, in acid solutions. Evidence that this 
change involves an expansion of the molecule has also been obtained 
from viscosity and other types of measurement (Yang and Foster, 1954; 
Tanford and Buzzell, 1956; Tanford et al., 1955a). Different interpreta- 
tions of the phenomena have been advanced by Loeb and Scheraga 
(1956) and have been criticized (Foster and Aoki, 1957), but the discus- 
sion of all these problems is outside the scope of this chapter. These ob- 
servations show, however, that the study of the titration curves of pro- 
teins may furnish important information concerning changes in molecular 
shape, or in the internal bonds holding different parts of the molecule to- 
gether, although the complete interpretation of such data is not yet 
achieved. 
Ribonuclease 


Since the amino acid composition of beef pancreas ribonuclease is now 
completely known (Chapter 3, Table II), and the sequence of amino acid 
residues in the single peptide chain of 124 residues has been largely worked 
out (Chapter 3, Fig. 6), the study of its titration curve is of particular 
interest. The measurements of Tanford and Hauenstein (1956a) show 
complete accord between the titration curve and the values to be ex- 
pected from amino acid analysis, as indicated in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 
RIBONUCLEASE: COMPARISON OF TITRATION Data AND AMINO AcID ANALYSIS 





Intrinsic pk 





Predicted from 


Found by amino acid Usual range 
Group titration content Observed of values 
a Se See ee ee we ee ee et 
a-Carboxyl (1) 1 (3.75) 3.75 
B,y-Carboxyl* (Asp and Glu) 10.2 10.2 4.0;4.7 4.6 
Imidazole (His) 4 . 4 6.5 6.5-7.0 
a-Amino (1) 1 7.8 7.8 
«Amino (Lys) 10 10 10.2 10.1-10.6 
; 3 

Phenolic (Tyr) t \ 6 { dati 5 

3 Inaccessible = 
Guanidyl (Arg) 4 4 >12 >12 


Tanford and Hauenstein, 1956a. 

Values in parentheses were assumed. 

* The “predicted” value of 10.2 is not an integer, because the preparation studied 
was a mixture of ribonuclease A and B, which differ by a single free carboxy] group 
but otherwise appear to be identical in amino acid composition and structure (Tanford 
and Hauenstein, 1956b). 

t The “inaccessible” phenolic groups are discussed in the text. 
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Because of the excess of free basic over carboxy] groups, the isoelec- 
tric point (Z = 0 at pH 9.7) is more alkaline than for the other proteins 
we have considered. Light scattering and viscosity measurements gave 
no indication of change of molecular weight or shape between pH 2 and 
11. It therefore is to be expected that w (equations 53 and 58) should 
remain constant over this entire range. For the carboxyl groups, however, 
it proved impossible to fit the data with a single value of Pkint, using the 
values of w derived from the ionization of the three reversibly reacting 
phenolic groups. The best explanation appeared to be that the carboxyl 
groups could be divided into two classes, one with pk, = 4.0, the other 
with pki, = 4.7, there being approximately five groups in each class. 
Those with the more acid pk,,, values might behave as they do because 
of being located near positively charged groups; and the structure shown 
in Chapter 3, Fig. 6, indicates that several free carboxyl groups in 
ribonuclease do lie near such positive charges—for instance, the glutamy] 
residue at position 2, adjoining the N-terminal lysyl residue with its two 
positive charges, and the aspartyl residue at position 38, which lies be- 
tween a lysyl and an arginy] residue. Two or three other carboxyl groups 
in the sequence may be near positively charged groups, in regions where 
the sequence is not yet completely known. Five carboxyl groups, on the 
other hand, definitely cannot lie near positively charged groups, unless 
through folding of the peptide chain. These considerations, pointed out 
by Tanford and Hauenstein, indicate the possibility of detailed correla- 
tions between titration curves and structure which should become in- 
creasingly frequent as structures become better known. 

The six phenolic groups of the tyrosyl residues in ribonuclease fall 
into two sharply distinct classes. Three ionize readily and reversibly, 
with pkin. = 9.95 (Table IX). The other three are inaccessible to titra- 
tion in the native protein, like the phenolic groups of ovalbumin; they 
are gradually released on standing in alkaline solution, at pH values 
above 12, and then remain reactive with hydrogen ions at lower pH 
values. The process of release is irreversible and is accompanied by loss 
of enzymatic activity (Shugar, 1952; Tanford et al., 1955b). It will be 
of great interest to know just which tyrosyl residues are inaccessible in 
the native molecule, and to determine how they are made so in the 
native structure. This problem should soon be accessible to experimental 


attack. 
Hemoglobin 


The mammalian hemoglobins are notable for their high content of 
histidyl residues—36 per mole in horse hemoglobin, out of a total of 
about 540 residues—and consequently are excellent buffers in the phys- 
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iological pH range, since the pki, values of the imidazole groups lie near 
pH 6.5 to 7.0. The heat of ionization of horse hemoglobin at various pH 
values has already been shown in Fig. 10. Here we comment only on one 
special feature of the titration curve of hemoglobin—the release of a 
large number of titratable groups, on exposure to acid, which were inac- 
cessible in the native protein. This phenomenon has been studied in great 
detail by Steinhardt and Zaiser (1951, 1953, 1955). They mixed horse 
carboxyhemoglobin and acid rapidly in a mixing chamber, from which 
the solution flowed through the pH meter, so that pH determinations 
could be made on solutions which had been mixed as little as 3 seconds 


TOTAL CHLORIDE 0.02 M-25° 


° 3 seconds 

© 10 minutes 

@ 24 hours 

®@ Back Titration 


Hydrochloric Acid Bound-M Moles/gram 














Fig. 15. The binding of protons (from HCl) by horse carboxyhemoglobin at con- 
stant chloride ion concentration, as a function of pH and time. The two curves in the 
inset are obtained by difference: curve 1, by subtracting the 3-second data from the 
24-hour data; curve 2, by subtracting the 3-second data from the back-titration data. 
(From Steinhardt and Zaiser, 1955.) 


beforehand. Such freshly mixed solutions bound much less hydrogen ion 
below pH 4.5 than solutions which had been allowed to stand several 
minutes after mixing. Some of the different acid. titration curves ob- 
tained after different time intervals are shown in Fig. 15. The speed with 
which the inaccessible groups are released increases rapidly as the pH is 
lowered; below pH 3 it becomes go fast that the change is largely com- 
plete in considerably less than 3 seconds. Between pH 3 and 6.6, the 
3-second data indicate the titration curve of the native protein; the bade 
titration data of Fig. 15 represent the titration curve of protein in which 
the previously unreactive groups have been liberated. The difference. 
shown by curve 2 of the inset in Fig. 15, thus gives the number of groups 
per mole released by the acid treatment. The maximum difference, 
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0.52 mM/g, or 35 to 36 groups per mole of hemoglobin, is obtained be- 
tween pH 3.1 and 3.5. 

The same release of 36 groups which were not titratable in the native 
protein occurs if ferrihemoglobin (methemoglobin) is studied instead of 
carboxyhemoglobin. In ferrihemoglobin, however, the process appears to 
be fully reversible when the solution is returned to a higher pH value 
near neutrality, whereas with carboxyhemoglobin the reversibility is only 
partial.!° Thus at any given pH there is an equilibrium between the native 
hemoglobin and a denatured form in which 36 extra groups can be titrated 
in acid solution. Above pH 4.5 the native form is overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant at equilibrium; below pH 3.6 the denatured form. The rate of 
transformation can be followed not only by titration measurements 
(Fig. 15) but also by spectroscopic changes (light absorption at 405 my) 
and by determining the amount of protein precipitated on bringing the 
solution rapidly to pH 7, since the denatured protein is very insoluble 
near the isoelectric point. All these methods give good agreement in deter- 
mining the proportion of protein in the denatured state at any time. This 
is important, since it indicates that the process of releasing the titratable 
groups occurs in an ‘‘all-or-none”’ fashion; a molecule either has all 36 
extra groups available for reaction, or none of them; the transition period 
between these two limits must be extremely brief. These extra groups, in 
view of the pH range in which they are titratable, must be for the most 
part, and perhaps entirely, carboxyl groups; a few might be imidazole 
groups of histidine. The titration curves of Wyman (1939) show, how- 
ever, that nearly all the imidazole groups are already titratable in the 
native protein. Steinhardt and Zaiser (1955), however, have concluded 
that the «amino groups of lysine are probably in large part unreactive 
in the native protein. Indeed, some such arrangement appears necessary 
if we consider the amino acid composition of hemoglobin (Chapter 3, 
Table II) and the fact that its isoelectric point is near pH 7 in both the 
native and the denatured form. If anionic groups (—COO7) are blocked 
so as to be unreactive in the native form, and released on denaturation, 
then the same must be true of an approximately equal number of cationic 
groups (e-amino or possibly guanidino), if the isoelectric point is to remain 
nearly the same. The whole problem is discussed critically and in great 
detail by Steinhardt and Zaiser (1955).* 


10 Tf ferrihemoglobin is allowed to stand for some time in acid solution, slow, 
irreversible changes occur; but for experiments of short duration these irreversible 
changes can be neglected. . 

* Tanford (1957a) has recently shown that the viscosity increment of hemoglobin 
in acid solution, under the conditions described by Steinhardt and Zaiser, is much 
greater than for native hemoglobin in neutral solution. This increase in viscosity may 
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Hemoglobin is notable for its possession of “‘heme-linked acid groups’”’ 
—that is, groups which change in acid strength when oxygen (or carbon 
monoxide) is bound to, or removed from, an iron atom on one of the four 
heme groups. It is a necessary consequence that the oxygen affinity of 
the heme iron is a function of the state of ionization of the neighboring 
heme-linked acid group. This set of phenomena, commonly referred to as 
the Bohr effect,!! is of profound physiological importance (Henderson, 
1928). The nature of the underlying mechanisms has previously been dis- 
cussed in detail by one of us (Wyman, 1948), and we shall consider it 
again in the second volume of this book. 


Other Proteins 


No attempt will be made here to give a systematic survey of data on 
other proteins. We may call attention to the interesting titration studies 
of Tanford and Epstein (1954) on insulin and those of Fromageot and 
Schnek (1950) and of Tanford and Wagner (1954) on lysozyme. 


Synthetic Polyelectrolytes, Including Polypeptides 


In recent years many synthetic polymers containing acidic or basic 
side chains have been prepared. A typical simple example is polyacrylic 
acid, which when partially ionized may be described by such a formula as 

SF alee ee ope eee 
chon COOH cbo- céoH COO- 


| 
Here the monomer unit is (—CH.—CH—COOH). 
In a chain structure made up of many such units, it is obviously rea- 
sonable to regard all the acidic or basic groups as intrinsically equivalent, 





be inferred to indicate an expansion of the molecule. (See the discussion of viscosity 
in Vol. II.) Moreover, Field and O’Brien (1955) have shown that hemoglobin dis- 
sociates into half molecules under the same conditions. The combined dissociation 
and expansion of the molecule should result in a marked decrease in electrostatic 
interactions between the charged groups, and this should permit a larger number of 
protons to be bound at a given pH. (Compare equations (53) and (58).) Tanford 
estimates that this electrostatic effect may account for most, and perhaps nearly all, 
of the increased proton binding of denatured hemoglobin. Further experiments are 
required to determine whether this interpretation is adequate, or whether it is neces- 
sary to assume a more specific blocking mechanism, making some of the groups 
unavailable in the native molecule. 

'! The name is derived from that of the eminent Danish physiologist Christian 
Bohr, who in 1904 discovered the effect of varying carbon dioxide pressure on the 
oxygen affinity of hemoglobin. Later it was shown that acids other than carbonic acid 
also produced the same effects. 
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except for a few at the extreme ends of the chain which are relatively 
negligible if the chain is long. Obviously there will be strong electrostatic 
interactions between the charged groups in the chain; these will give rise 
to a spreading of the titration curve over a wider region of pH than would 
be true in the absence of such interactions. Qualitatively the result is 
similar to that produced by the term involving w in equation (58) and 
represented graphically in Fig. 8. There will in general be some binding 
of the counter-ions present in the solution to balance the charge on the 
polyelectrolyte; in the case of the polyacrylate ion these are generally 
sodium or potassium ions, but other counter-ions may of course be added 
also, and if they are divalent or trivalent they will generally be bound 
more strongly than the ions of the alkali metals. Other polyelectrolytes 
may contain amino groups or other uncharged basic groups in the repeat- 
ing monomer unit; still others have been prepared which are amphoteric. 

If the fraction, a, of all the acidic groups in a polyelectrolyte is ion- 
ized,!? the distribution of ionized and un-ionized groups along the chain 
will not be completely random; placing a negative charge on any given 
—COO- group makes it less probable that there will be a negative charge 
on one of its nearest neighbors, for obvious electrostatic reasons. !* On the 
other hand, consideration of the entropy of the various possible distribu- 
tions of charged and uncharged sites would favor a random distribution 
of the charges among the sites (compare Chapter 4, p. 229). The actual 
distribution must represent a compromise between these conflicting en- 
ergy and entropy requirements. 

Finally, a polyelectrolyte chain is a flexible structure which can as- 
sume a huge variety of different configurations, from a highly compact 
coil to an almost completely extended rodlike structure, by rotations 
around the valence bonds in the chain. Increasing the net charge obvi- 
ously favors the more extended configurations, so that the geometry of 
the molecule is a function of a. We have encountered a situation of this 
sort in the expansion of the serum albumin molecule which appears to 


12 If the polyelectrolyte is a polyamine, or in general consists of monomer units 
which are uncharged in the basic form and positively charged in the form of the 
conjugate acid, the fraction of ionic groups is 1 — a, in accord with the notation we 
have used in this chapter. 

138 This of course is true not merely for a chain structure but for any model in which 
the groups which may carry charges are in specified positions and are close enough to 
interact appreciably. In the sphere model used in this chapter we have avoided this 
difficulty by assuming the charge to be always spread uniformly over the surface of 
the sphere. This assumption enormously simplifies the calculations but is obviously 
not realistic in terms of a detailed structural picture. Nevertheless, as the evidence 
given in this chapter shows, it works surprisingly well for describing the titration 
curves of many proteins and polypeptides. 
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occur acid to its isoelectric point, and also apparently in strongly 
alkaline solution. In serum albumin, however, the polypeptide chain is 
cross-linked by 17 disulfide linkages, so that the expansion which can 
take place is severely restricted; whereas with an open-chain molecule, 
such as polyacrylic acid, freedom to stretch out is far greater. Indeed if 
such long-chain structures are drawn out into fibers, the fiber extends in 
a medium in which it acquires a large net charge, and contracts if the 
charge is neutralized. This furnishes a means of transforming chemical 
energy into mechanical work, which has been studied experimentally and 
theoretically by a number of investigators, notably by A. Katchalsky and 
his associates (Katchalsky, 1954a; Katchalsky and Zwick, 1955). "4 

A detailed discussion of the problems of acid-base equilibria in poly- 
electrolytes is beyond the scope of this chapter; we refer the reader to 
some of the important papers dealing with this subject, in which exten- 
sive references to other work will be found (Hermans and Overbeek, 1948; 
Overbeek, 1948; Pals and Hermans, 1952; Alfrey et al., 1951; Katchalsky 
and Lifson, 1953; Lifson and Katchalsky, 1954; Katchalsky and Miller, 
1954; Katchalsky, 1954b; Katchalsky et al., 1954; Harris and Rice, 1955, 
1956; Rice and Harris, 1955, 1956; Fuoss et al., 1951). 

One class of synthetic polyelectrolytes, however, is of particular 
biochemical interest—namely the polypeptides, or polyamino acids 
(Katchalski, 1950; Bamford et al., 1956). These may be polymers of a 
single amino acid, such as poly-1-alanine, poly-.-lysine, poly-L-aspartic 
acid, poly-L-tyrosine; they may be copolymers of two or more amino 
acids, such as tyrosine and lysine, or alanine and aspartic acid, in almost 
any proportion. They may be multichain polyamino acids, such as those 
recently synthesized by Sela et al. (1956), which contain a series of pep- 
tide side chains, each branching from a functional side-chain group of a 
primary peptide chain—for instance multipoly-L-glutamyl-poly-t-lysine, 
in which each e-amino group of the poly-1-lysine chain serves as the start- 
ing point for a peptide chain of glutamyl residues. 

Polyamino acids with acidic or basic side chains have been studied 
particularly by E. Katchalski and his collaborators. A simple example of 
the results is shown in Fig. 16, which shows the ionization of poly-.L- 
tyrosine as a function of PH, at ionic strength 0.2 in sodium chloride, and 
as extrapolated to zero ionic strength. The molecules in the pre 
studied contained on the average 30 tyrosyl residues in the 
(molecular weight near 5000). The fraction, a, of the phe 


paration 
peptide chain 
nolic hydroxyl 
'* It has naturally been proposed that such a mechanism may explain the process 


of muscular contraction, but there are Strong reasons for believing that muscular 


contraction operates by quite a different mechanism (see, for instance, Weber and 
Portzehl, 1952, 1954; Weber, 1957), 
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groups ionized was determined by spectrophotometry at 242 my and at 
293.5 mu; the same values of a were derived from measurements at either 
wavelength. The curves drawn in Fig. 16 were calculated from (58), tak- 
ing Phin. = 9.5, and w = 0.0658 at ionic strength 0.20. The net charge, 
Z, in (58) was taken equal to 30a, since there are 30 groups per molecule, 
and binding of counter-ions was neglected. In calculating w from (53), 
the radius 6 was taken as 17.5 A, and a as 19.5 A, these values being cal- 
culated from the molecular weight of 5000. The agreement of the data 





Fic. 16. Spectrophotometric titrations of poly-t-tyrosine. Open circles, experi- 
mental points at ionic strength 0.2 (NaCl). Solid circles, experimental values obtained 
by direct titration with sodium hydroxide in absence of salt, extrapolated to zero 
ionic strength. The point denoted by the solid triangle was obtained at pH 13.6. 
Curves 1 and 2 were computed from equation (58); see text. (From E. Katchalski and 
M. Sela (1953), J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 5284.) 


with the calculations for a spherical model is remarkable and suggests 
that the preferred shape of the peptide is a coil which is not far from 
spherical. Study of the effect of ionic strength on a at a constant pH 
(11.5) also yielded excellent agreement with the predicted changes from 
(58), the value of a at this pH rising from slightly above 0.4 at zero ionic 
strength to 0.8 at 0.2 ionic strength. Moreover, the value of pkint obtained 
(9.5) was in close agreement with that (9.6) deduced from other measure- 
ments on tyrosine derivatives by Tanford and Roberts (1952). The titra- 
tion curve was completely reversible on addition of acid. All this indi- 
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cates that the phenolic hydroxyl groups in poly-L-tyrosine are free to 
ionize and are not involved in any internal restrictions, such as those 
found in native ovalbumin or ribonuclease. Somewhat similar results were 
found by Katchalski and Sela for polydiiodo-L-tyrosine, except that pkint 
was 7.7, a value much lower than for poly-L-tyrosine, but significantly 


Copolymers of L-tyrosine with 
O L-lysine (I:9)(n30) 

© DbL-alanine (1:9)(n70) 

4 L-asportic acid(1:9)(n18) 
ionic strength 0.1 





pH 


Fie. 17. Spectrophotometric titrations of copolymers of L-tyrosine with t-lysine 
Di-alanine, and L-aspartic acid. The ratio of tyrosyl residues to those of the ‘other 
amino acid in the copolymer was 1 to 9 in all cases. The symbol n denotes the average 
number of residues per polymer molecule. The solid points represent back-titrations 
i.e. results obtained after previous exposure of the copolymers to 0.1 N sodiura 
hydroxide. (From M. Sela and E. Katchalski (1956), J. Am. Chem. Soc. 78, 3986.) 


higher than that of 6.48 which has been obtained for monomeric diiodo-L- 
tyrosine. This discrepancy remains unexplained at present. 

More recently, Sela and Katchalski (1956) have studied copolymers 
of tyrosine with alanine, lysine, and aspartic acid. Some of the titration 
curves of such copolymers are shown in Fig. 17. These measurements fur- 
nish a striking experimental confirmation of the prediction (see equations 
58 to 60 and Fig. 8) that the titration curve for any given set of erouill 
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will be displaced to lower pH values by the presence of other positively 
charged groups in the molecule, and to higher pH values by the presence 
of other negatively charged groups. Curve 1 for the tyrosyl-aspartic acid 
copolymer in Fig. 17 could be well fitted by equation (58), with phia 
again equal to 9.5 and a radius, b, of 15.4 A. Curve 2 for the tyrosine- 
alanine copolymer could not be fitted with a single value of w; instead w 
decreased with increasing a, suggesting molecular expansion as the net 
charge increased. The tyrosine-lysine copolymer (curve 3), unlike the 
other two, is amphoteric, the lysyl residues giving up their positive charge 
and the phenolic groups acquiring a negative charge in the same pH re- 
gion. The titration curve shows a jump near pH 10.6; similar jumps occur 
with other amphoteric polyelectrolytes at the isoelectric point (Katchal- 
sky and Miller, 1954). It seems likely that this is associated with a change 
of configuration, the molecule coiling up rather tightly at the isoelectric 
point, and expanding on either side of this point when it acquires a net 
charge. 


Effects of Internal Hydrogen Bonding on Titration Curves 


Laskowski and Scheraga (1954) have developed a systematic treat- 
ment of the effects of internal hydrogen bonding, of various types, in 
order to evaluate their possible effects on observed titration curves. They 
classify several types of such bonds; for instance, a heterologous single 
bond is exemplified by a phenolic-carboxylate type of bond such as exists 
in the salicylate ion and may exist in proteins: 


O 
Dy 
R-< DOH bate C—R’ 
~ 
O 


Here the phenolic group is the hydrogen donor (DH), the carbox- 
ylate group the acceptor (A), and the hydrogen-bonding equilibrium may 
be written 

DE oe Ase Die, weak 


The proton might conceivably be transferred to A in the complex to 
form D ... HA, although in the particular case under discussion here 
this is most unlikely. Moreover the free DH group may ionize to give the 
conjugate base, D, and the free A group may acquire a proton and be 
converted into the conjugate acid, HA. All the different equilibria in- 
volved are considered by Laskowski and Scheraga, and their effects on 
the observed titration curves systematically formulated. They consider 
also homologous single hydrogen bonds—for instance NH . . . N bonds 
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between two imidazole groups—and homologous double bonds such as 
those in the dimer of acetic acid: 


O...H—O 


H,C_c” 2 C—CH; 
/ 


O—H...O 


They also considered a variety of slightly more complicated possibilities. 
They showed that different types of hydrogen bonding could produce 
steepening or flattening of titration curves of a sort which has been gen- 
erally attributed to the inaccessibility of certain reactive groups, or to 
unfolding of a compact macromolecule, such as a native protein. It is as 
yet extremely difficult to apply these general concepts to specific titration 
curve data, but the possibility of such applications will increase as knowl- 
edge of the details of protein structure increases. 


Calculations with a Dielectric Sphere Model Containing Fixed Charges 


We have already pointed out that a sphere with the net charge Z 
spread uniformly over its surface is an unrealistic model in many ways 
for a macromolecule such as a globular protein. A decidedly more 
realistic spherical model has recently been proposed by Tanford and 
Kirkwood (1957). The sphere, of radius b, is treated as a small piece of 
dielectric, characterized by its dielectric constant D;, and immersed in a 
continuous medium of dielectric constant D where D > D;. The sphere 
is assumed to be impenetrable to the solvent and to contain a specified 
number of actually or potentially charged sites, in specified positions, 
either on its surface or within it. These sites are of two major types: 
cationic sites, which may carry a charge of +e or zero, and anionic sites, 
which may carry a charge of —e or zero. The sites of each type may fall 
into several classes, each characterized by an intrinsic standard free 
energy for proton binding, when one site of the given class binds a proton 
with all other sites discharged. Starting with all sites discharged, one 
may then calculate by complicated but straightforward electrostatic 
equations the work of placing charges on any specified set of sites, either 
in the absence of an ion atmosphere or at a specified finite ionic strength. 
Given the knowledge of this work of charging, for all possible distribu- 
tions of charges among the sites, the form of the titration curve is deter- 
mined. The calculations are naturally more complicated than for a uni- 
formly charged sphere, and require a specific assignment of the positions 
of the acid and basic sites, on or within the sphere of radius b. Tanford 
(1957b) has made calculations for a number of simplified models, with 
various types of distribution of the sites. Although the models chosen 
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do not correspond, so far as is known, to any biological macromolecule, 
the results are illuminating. It is found that commonly, as with the 
simpler model we have used before, pH — log [a/(1 — a)] is a nearly 
linear function of Z for any given class of sites, where a and Z have the 
same meaning as in (58). In such cases one may write, in analogy to (58) 


pH = pk’ + log [a/(1 — a)] — 0.868w'Z (70) 


Here pk’ and w’ are empirical parameters. It is found that the posi- 
tion of the sites, relative to the surface of the sphere, is crucial to the 
results obtained. For several different models examined, the value of w’ 
was considerably less than w from (58)—taking the same values of b 
from (53)—if the charges were assumed to be on the surface. If they were 
assumed to be 2 or 3 A inside the surface, w’ became much greater than w. 
If w’ is to be approximately equal to w, the charges must be taken as 
approximately 1 A inside the surface of the sphere; and this assumption 
appears reasonably eonsistent with all the facts. 

The value of pk’ in (70) was also found to vary markedly for the 
different models chosen even if the same intrinsic pk values are assumed 
for the ionizing groups in the absence of electrostatic forces. This is not 
surprising; in some possible arrangements a given cationic group, for 
instance, may have as nearest neighbors other cationic groups; in other 
possible arrangements, anionic groups. Even if the total net charge on 
the molecule is the same in both cases, the group in question will have a 
lower pk’ value in the former case than in the latter. Such effects have 
sometimes been interpreted in terms of hydrogen bonding (see for 
instance Loeb and Scheraga, 1956); they may equally well be due simply 
to electrostatic interactions of the type analyzed by Tanford. A final 
decision can be made only when knowledge of protein structure has 
become much more detailed than it is at present, and analysis of titration 
curves can then be carried out in terms of more precisely specified models. 
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Chapter 10 


Carbon Dioxide and Carbonic Acid 


Carbon Dioxide in Nature 


Carbon dioxide is ubiquitous and plays a central role both in the 
world at large and in the living organism. It is unique among gases in 
distributing itself almost equally, in concentration per unit volume, be- 
tween air and water at ordinary temperatures. Hence it is undergoing 
perpetual exchange between the atmosphere and the waters of the world 
and between the living organism and its surroundings. It is unusual, 
though not unique, in being reversibly hydrated to form an acid, carbonic 
acid (H:CO;), in a process which is not instantaneous but requires a 
measurable time. This acid is dibasic, forming the bicarbonate (HCO;-) 
and carbonate (CO;-—) ions as conjugate bases. The combination of the 
acidity and buffering power of H.CO; with the volatility of COz provides 
a mechanism of unrivaled efficiency for maintaining constancy of pH 
in systems which are constantly being supplied, as living organisms are, 
with acidic products of metabolism. 

Carbon dioxide is the great source of organic compounds in photo- 
synthesis, the end product of respiration. An average man may produce 
a kilogram or more of metabolic carbon dioxide in the course of a day. 
To excrete such an amount, as Henderson has remarked, would present 
most formidable problems to the organism if it were not for the volatility 
of this substance. Such production of carbon dioxide by living organisms 
is proceeding on a vast scale throughout the world. It has been estimated 
by Goldschmidt and by Kalle (see Rankama and Sahama, 1950, p. 542) 
that some 30 to 35 mg of carbon dioxide is produced annually, by respira- 
tion and decay, for each square centimeter of the earth’s surface. The 
production by combustion of coal and petroleum is a further significant 
contributing factor, amounting perhaps to 4% of that due to respiration, 
and is certainly increasing at the present time. The contribution due to 
forest and prairie fires has been estimated by Kalle as of comparable 
magnitude. There is also a gradual influx of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere from volcanic action and from undergound springs. The 
annual influx from this source is very small—probably less than one two- 
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thousandth of that produced by respiration and decay—but the total, 
over the whole vast stretch of geological time, must have been prodigious. 

On the other hand, the consumption of carbon dioxide by photosyn- 
thesis is probably as great, or somewhat greater, than the production 
due to respiration and decay. Nevertheless, it is probably not quite 
enough, at the present time, to balance the total production including the 
industrial production of carbon dioxide by man and the effects of forest 
fires. There is evidence that the carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere 
is therefore very slowly rising. There are, however, other processes which 
result in a very slow removal of CO, from active circulation. This is 
constantly proceeding by the formation of carbonates—especially cal- 
cium carbonate—in sedimentary rock; and the carbon of carbon dioxide 
is also being slowly removed by deposition in the form of coal and oil. 
These slow processes of removal approximately balance the production 
of ‘‘juvenile carbon dioxide”’ by volcanoes and springs. 

The pathway by which carbon dioxide is incorporated into organic 
molecules in photosynthesis has been largely revealed by the brilliant 
work of Calvin and his associates (Calvin 1956; Bassham and Calvin 
1956). The crucial reaction involves the combination of CO, with the 
ketopentose derivative, ribulose diphosphate, to give two molecules of 
phosphoglyceric acid. Denoting a phosphate ester group by P, we may 
write: 


H,C—O—P 
==) H,C—O—P 
H¢_oH + CO, + H.0— ono —b_H + 2H* 
H_¢_OH OO- 
H,0—0—P 


This reaction, which involves the formation of two new carboxyl 
groups per molecule of CO: incorporated, is only one link in a very elabo- 
rate chain of events, described in detail by Calvin. Most of the reactions 
in this cycle are found also in other tissues which are incapable of photo- 
synthesis; only the reaction written above, and its immediate predecessor, 
in which ribulose monophosphate is phosphorylated to form the diphos- 
phate, seem to be quite distinctive for photosynthetic tissues. . 

The biochemical formation of carbon dioxide is accomplished in 
numerous ways. In the Krebs tricarboxylic acid cycle, for instance, 
pyruvate reacts with the sulfhydryl group of coenzyme A (CoASH) to 
form acetyl coenzyme A (CoASCOCHs), releasing CO». The reaction 
may be regarded as an oxidative decarboxylation of pyruvate; the two 
electrons (€~) removed in the process may be accepted by one of the 
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phosphopyridine nucleotides (DPN or TPN) or by other acceptors, 
including CO, itself, which may be reduced to formate ion. 


CH;CO-COO- + CoASH — CoAS-COCH; + Ht + 2e + CO, 


In general the release of CO» in metabolic processes is accomplished 
by decarboxylations, as in several steps of the tricarboxylic acid cycle. 
These may be oxidative, as in the reaction shown above, or nonoxidative 
as in the conversion of oxalosuccinate to a-ketoglutarate. 


pea eras H,C—COO- 
H—C—C00- + Ht HC + CO, 
o=b_c00- Oo=C—CO0O0- 


oxalosuccinate a-ketoglutarate 


Another notable nonoxidative decarboxylation is found in yeast 
fermentation, when pyruvate is converted to acetaldehyde by carboxyl- 
ase, with diphosphothiamine as coenzyme: 


CH;CO-COO- + H*+— CH;CHO + CO, 


the aldehyde being then reduced to ethanol. A comprehensive survey of 
the energy relationships in biochemical processes, treating these reactions 
among many others, has been given by Krebs and Kornberg (1957). 
Respiration is indeed the great producer of carbon dioxide. In no 
organism, however, is this substance merely a breakdown product result- 
ing from decomposition. It re-enters the active metabolic cycle in such 
fundamental processes as the formation of oxalacetate from pyruvate, 
which without postulating any particular mechanism may be written 


CH;COCOO- + CO, = -OOCCH:COCOO- + H+ (1) 


This reaction may take place in either direction but only in the 
presence of enzymes. However, COs also undergoes a reaction in the 
presence of amines to form carbamates. This requires no catalyst and is 
of definite biological importance: 


RNH: + CO: = RNH:COO- + H+ (2) 


Since all proteins contain free amino groups, carbamate formation 
must occur to some extent whenever CO,» dissolves in a protein solution 
that is even mildly alkaline. It is responsible for a significant fraction of 
the carbon dioxide transported by the blood—a topic of which we shall 
have much more to say later. 

Thus carbon dioxide, when it dissolves in a system containing other 
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acids and bases, especially proteins, can be transformed into a variety 
of forms—dissolved CO, H2CO;; bicarbonate ion (HCO;-), carbonate 
ion (CO;~~), carbamates, and perhaps other reaction products as well. 
All these forms exist in a mobile equilibrium with one another, and most 
of the reactions of interconversion proceed almost instantaneously. The 
formation of carbamates by reaction (2), although rapid, is not too rapid 
to measure, and its speed has been estimated by Faurholt (1925). Con- 
siderably slower than this is the reversible hydration of CO, to H.COs, 
the rate of which is measurable and has been measured with considerable 
accuracy in both directions. The relatively slow speed of this reaction is 
indeed a bottleneck in some important biochemical processes, notably 
in the uptake of carbon dioxide by the blood in the tissues of vertebrates, 
and its unloading from the blood in the lungs. Here, indeed, it is only the 
presence of the enzyme carbonic anhydrase in the red cells of the blood 
which permits these processes to go with the requisite speed. This enzyme 
is distinguished by containing zinc as an essential constituent; and the 
discovery of this fact by Keilin and Mann was the first specific evidence 
for a biochemical function of zinc, although zinc has since been shown to 
be an essential constituent of several other enzymes. 


Structural Considerations 


Carbon dioxide, like water, is a triatomic molecule. Unlike water, 
however, it is nonpolar, with a higher degree of symmetry, the three atoms 
being collinear and the two C—O bonds being equivalent. This is what 
might have been expected from the traditional formulation of the struc- 
ture, in which each C—O bond was naturally supposed to be a double 
bond. Such double bonds, however, in the aldehydes and ketones are 
characterized by a C—O distance near 1.22 A, whereas the C—O distances 
in CO, are found by spectroscopic measurements to be only 1.15 A. This 
has been interpreted by Pauling (1940, p. 196) as due to resonance be- 
tween the ‘‘classical’’ structure O—C=O and other structures involving 
C—O triple bonds and charge displacement, such as O=C—O- and 
—~Q—C=0O. Either of the latter structures, if it existed as a separate 
entity, would of course be highly polar, but on account of symmetry they 
make equal and opposite contributions to the actual structure, which is 
nonpolar. 

Carbonic acid (H.CO;) is quite a different structure. Its exact spatial 
configuration is not known, but it must be closely related to that of the 
carbonate ion, the dimensions of which are accurately known from studies 
on the crystal calcite (CaCO;). The carbon atom and all three oxygens of 
the CO,-~ ion are coplanar, the oxygens forming an equilateral triangle 
around the carbon, each C—O distance being 1.31 A. The structure may 
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be regarded as a resonance hybrid, with equivalent contributions from 
the three forms: 


O O ? 

; c ou 
ee fa a 

(A) (B) (C) 


In H.COQ; and HCO; there is of course no such perfect equivalence 
between the constituent structures of the resonating hybrid, and the 
three C—O bonds should no longer be all of the same length. Instead, of 
the three structures which presumably make the major contribution to 
the actual structure of H2COs, (A) is certainly of more importance than 


O—H +O—H Dat 
| iu 
ra Hs Ain 
Ga \o_-H O O—H O O—H 
(A) (B) (C) 


(B) or (C), and the C—O bond will have more double-bond character and 
a shorter length in the oxygen atom which is not attached to hydrogen. 
Nevertheless it may be inferred from a knowledge of analogous com- 
pounds that all three C—O bonds possess a significant amount of double- 
bond character, and that this maintains the carbon and the three oxygens 
in a nearly coplanar configuration, and at angles not far from 120° to 
one another (Pauling, 1940, p. 208). 

Thus the hydration of CO. to H2CO; isa process requiring a rearrange- 
ment of valence bonds, the two C—O bonds of COs, 180° apart and 1.15 A 
long, being transformed to the three C—O bonds of H:CO3;, approxi- 
mately 120° apart and not far from 1.3 A long. We shall not attempt to 
comment here on the details of the electronic rearrangements that must 
be involved in the process, and indeed little is known of them. It is not 
surprising, however, that a process such as this should require an appre- 
ciable time, in contrast for example to such a process as the hydration 
of NH; to NH,OH, in which the hydration process simply involves the 
formation of a hydrogen bond between the unshared electron pair in the 
ammonia molecule as acceptor, and one of the hydrogens of a water 
molecule as donor. Such a process involves no major alteration in the 
character of the other valence bonds in these molecules. Indeed in a 
complex of the type H;N: - - - H—O—H it may become a matter of 
arbitrary definition depending on the N: :- - H distance, to specify 
whether a given ammonia molecule is hydrated or not. On the other hand, 


} hd . . s e F: . 
CO» and HCO; are two definite and distinct entities, and it is not surpris- 
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ing that the rates of transition between the two forms in water have been 
measured with considerable precision in recent years. The temperature 
coefficients of both the hydration and the dehydration reactions are con- 
siderable, indicating that an activation energy, of the order of 16 to 20 
keal per mole, is involved in the transition between CO. and H,CO3. 


The Fundamental Equilibria in Systems Containing Carbon Dioxide and 
Carbonic Acid 


ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN WATER 


According to Henry’s law, the concentration of a gas in solution is 
directly proportional to the partial pressure of the gas in a vapor phase 
in equilibrium with that solution. The solubility coefficient, Q, in Table I 





TABLE I 
SoLuBILITY OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN WATER AND IN Soprium CHLORIDE SOLUTIONS 
Temperature 

CC) Q (in H:O) Q’ (in 0.2 M NaCl) _ A (in water) 
0 0.0770 0.0726 1.725 
10 0.0640 0.0610 1.247 
20 0.0393 0.0373 0.942 
25 0.0345 0.0328 0.841 
30 0.0302 0.0286 0.750 
35 0.0268 0.0255 0.674 
38 0.0250 0.0238 0.636 
40 0.0241 0.0229 0.615 
50 0.0198 0.0190 0.519 

[Ope eS am Ml he ee 0.244 


Solubility in water is given in terms of the coefficient (Q) of Henry’s Law: 


Q = mco,/Pco, (this is denoted as S by Harned and Davis) 
mco, = total moles dissolved CO, in all forms, per kilogram H,O 
Poco, = partial pressure of COs» (in atmospheres) 


In sodium chloride solutions, the Henry’s law coefficient (Q’) is given by the ratio 
Q’ = Q/am, where m is the molality of sodium chloride, and a is a “salting-out’’ 
factor. In later calculations in the text, p is expressed in millimeters of mercury, and 
the Henry’s law coefficient becomes g = Q/760, or q’ = Q’/760. The salting-out 
coefficient is given by the equation 


a = 0.1190 — 0.833 X 107% + 0.666 X 1075? (¢ in °C) 


A gives the absorption coefficient of CO: in water, that is, the ratio (moles/liter 
in solution) /(moles/liter in gas phase) at the given temperature. 

Data from H. S. Harned and R. Davis, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 65, 2030 (1943); see 
also H. 8. Harned and F. T. Bonner, ibid. 67, 1026 (1945). The value of Q at 100° is 
from L. J. Henderson, ‘The Fitness of the Environment,’ The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1913. 
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gives the concentration of the dissolved carbon dioxide in moles per 
kilogram of water at various temperatures when the partial pressure of 
carbon dioxide (pco,) in equilibrium with the liquid is 1 atmosphere. 
Since Henry’s law can be taken as holding with high precision, over a 
range of pressure below 1 atmosphere or thereabouts, the amount dis- 
solved at any lower value of poo, can be immediately calculated. As with 
virtually all gases dissolved in water, the solubility of CO. decreases with 
rising temperature. It also decreases with increasing salt concentration, 
the salting-out equation (Chapter 5, equation 51) holding with reason- 
able accuracy. The salting-out coefficient, denoted by a in Table I, is 
approximately 0.11 at ordinary temperatures. The figures of Harned and 
Davis for the solubility coefficient in 0.2 M sodium chloride are approxi- 
mately 5% lower than the values in pure water at the same temperature. 


TABLE II 
ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS (A) or GasEs AT 0° 





Gas A 
a ee a ee ee > Te 
Oxygen 0.049 
Hydrogen 0.021 
Nitrogen 0.024 
Carbon monoxide 0.035 
Carbon dioxide 1.725 
Sulfur dioxide 79.8 
Ammonia 1299 


Ee ee ee 

From L. J. Henderson, ‘The Fitness of the Environment,” p. 137, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1913. The value for carbon dioxide is from Table I and differs 
slightly from that given by Henderson. 


The ionic strength of blood plasma is near 0.16; so in a salt solution com- 
parable to protein-free blood plasma the solubility coefficient should be 
about 4% less than in water. The proteins introduce additional complica- 
tions, since they may bind some CO, in the form of carbamate, whereas 
on the other hand they may exert some additional salting-out effect. 
Probably, however, these effects in blood plasma are both small. 

In pure water or in sodium chloride solutions, more than 99% of 
the dissolved carbon dioxide is actually in the form of COs. The total 
concentration of H.COs;, together with that of bicarbonate and carbonate 
ions, amounts to much less than 1% of the dissolved CO, at any tempera- 
ture between 0° and 50°. 

The significance of the absorption of carbon dioxide by water is for 
some purposes more directly perceived by considering the coefficient A, 
in the last column of Table, I which gives the ratio of the volume concen- 


trations of CO, in the liquid and in the vapor phase. It is very close to 
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unity, and is indeed equal to unity at a temperature slightly below 20°. 
Most other gases are far less evenly distributed between air and water ; 
some examples are given in Table II. We have already remarked on the 
significance of this fact; in the words of Henderson: ‘‘Thus the waters 
can never wash carbonic acid out of the air, nor the air keep it from the 
waters. It is the one substance which thus, in considerable quantities 
relative to its total amount, everywhere accompanies water. In earth, 
air, fire, and water alike these two substances are always associated.” 


THE REVERSIBLE HyDRATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE AND THE 
IONIZATION OF CARBONIC ACID 


Carbon dioxide is not an acid in the sense of Broénsted’s definition 
(Chapter 8), since it contains no protons.! It becomes a dibasic acid on 
hydration to H2CO3, which on ionization yields HCO;- and CO;-~ ions. 
In a system which contains bases which can accept protons from H2COs, 
large concentrations of these ions may be present. On acidifying the solu- 
tion, however, all these different forms are converted into H2CO; and 
CO:, and quantitatively removed from the system as gaseous CO», which 
may be trapped and analyzed. We may therefore define a quantity, T, 
commonly called the ‘‘total carbon dioxide content”’ of the system, 
which is directly accessible to experimental measurement. For the time 
being we assume that the bases present in the system are not of the type 
capable of forming carbamino derivatives with COs, according to reac- 
tion (2). Then the value of 7’ becomes 


T = (CO2) + (H2COs) + (HCO;-) + (CO3-~) (3) 


We now consider the interrelated system of equilibria between these 
different molecules and ions. There are four such equilibria to be con- 
sidered, which we discuss in turn. 


A. The Hydration Reaction 
CO, i H,O0 — H.COQ;; K, = u,co,/ Aco, = 0.00258 at 20. (4) 


In defining Ky, the activity of water has been taken as unity. The 
numerical value of K), given here is derived from those of the other equi- 
librium constants given below. It may also be derived from the ratio 
of the velocity constants for the hydration of COz, and the dehydration of 
H.CO; (Table VII). The methods of determining these are discussed 
later in some detail. 

1 Carbon dioxide is probably to be considered as an acid in the very general sense 
of the definition of G. N. Lewis. Its direct reaction with aliphatic amines to form 
carbamates (equation 2) may be somewhat analogous to the electrophilic attack of 
boron trichloride on ammonia to form the ClsB—NH; molecule (p. 410). 
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B. The Ionization of H2CO; 
H.CO; = H+ + HCO;-; Kuyooy = 22 = 10-*-765 at 25° (5) 


QH.CO, 


Most of the determinations of Ky,co, have been made by indirect 
methods, using measured values of K, (defined below) from electromotive 


TABLE III 
VALUES OF pK, AND OF pKy’co, FOR CARBONIC ACID, AND OF THE HypRATION 
Constant, Ky, aT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES IN WATER 
AND IN SopIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION 





PKiacy in NaCl solution 





Temperature pK, CER SNS ono Brera tees 2 ma PA YP 

(°C) (in water) 0.1 M 0.2 M 0.5 M (in water) Kr 

0 6.578 6.349 6.288 6.206 

5 eae 6.287 6.227 6.147 3.81 0.00200 
10 6.464 6.234 6.174 6.095 

15 6.419 6.188 6.128 6.051 3.755 0.00212 
20 6.381 6.148 6.089 6.013 

25 67352 6.116 6.057 5.982 3.765 0.00258 
30 6.327 6.089 6.030 5.958 

35 6.309 6.068 6.009 5.938 3.78 0.00296 
38 6.302 6.059 6.000 5.929 3.80 0.00317 
40 6.298 6.053 5.994 5.924 

45 6.290 6.034 5.984 5.814 3.795 0.00321 


The value of K, (equation 6) is the limit, at zero ionic strength, of (H*) (HCO; -)/S, 
where S = (CO:) + (H2COs;), as the concentrations of all these species approach 
zero. The value of Kiqvacy is the same limit, but approached at a fixed constant ionic 
strength, determined by the molality of sodium chloride in the solvent. All values 
are on the molality scale. Ky,co, is the true first ionization constant of carbonic 
acid (equation 5). 

Values of pK, in water and sodium chloride solutions from emf measurements of 
H. S. Harned et al. (see Table I). The original papers give considerably more data 
than those recorded here. Compare also T. Shedlovsky and D. A. MacInnes, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 57, 1705 (1935); D. A. MacInnes and D. Belcher, ibid. 65, 2630 (1933); 
57, 1683 (1935), for values obtained by conductivity measurements and with the glass 
electrode. Values of pKn,co, from K. F. Wissbrun, D. M. French, and A. Patterson, 
Jr., J. Phys. Chem. 68, 693 (1954). These pK values are probably reliable only to 
+0.012, in contrast to those of pk, which may be reliable within +0.001. Values of 
K, calculated from K; and Kyu.co; by equation (8). A. B. Hastings and J. Sendroy, Jr., 
J. Biol. Chem. 66, 445 (1925) studied the pK’ values of carbonic acid at 38°, using 
cells with liquid junction, as a function of ionic strength, w, and found that their data 
could be described by the simple equations 


6.33 — 0.5 +/o 
10.2298! LAS 


pk,’ 
pK.’ 
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force or conductivity measurements, and of K, determined by the ratio 
of the velocity constants for hydration and dehydration. Recently, how- 
ever, Berg and Patterson (1953) determined Ku,co, at 25° directly from 
measurements of the conductance of carbonic acid solutions at high field 
strengths, and more accurate data by the same method have been ob- 
tained by Wissbrun et al. (1954) at a series of temperatures from 5° to 
38° (see Table III). The equivalent conductance of a weak electrolyte 
is increased, at high field strengths, above its value in field of low inten- 
sity. This is due to two effects: (1) The ions move so fast, at high field 
strengths, that they partly escape from the retarding effects of the sur- 
rounding ion atmosphere (Chapter 7). This effect is observed in both 
strong and weak electrolytes. (2) In weak electrolytes, a very intense 
field actually shifts the equilibrium between ions and neutral molecules 
in favor of the ions. Roughly, we may think of the field as pulling the 
molecules apart, as rapidly as they are formed, and thereby increasing 
the degree of ionization. These two effects, known collectively as the Wien 
effect, can be used as a basis for determining ionization constants. The 
method involves the determination of the slope of the curve for conduct- 
ance as a function of field strength. The fractional degree of ionization 
of the electrolyte at zero field stength, and hence the ionization constant, 
is a function of this slope. No attempt will be made to give the theory 
here, but the results for H.CO; are given in Table III. It will be seen that 
carbonic acid is about ten times as strong an acid as acetic acid, nearly 
as strong as formic acid. 


C. The “‘Over-All’” First Ionization Constant 
CO, + H.O — H.CO; rece ie ke 4 HCO;-; 


K, = —“HC8S _ = ananco,/S = 10-35? at 25° (6) 
aco, + 8,00; 


The equilibrium constant, Ki, is what is determined by measuring the 
ion activity product, duduco,, from electromotive force or conductance 
measurements, in solutions equilibrated with a given partial pressure of 
carbon dioxide in the gas phase, so that the concentration of H2CO3 + 
CO, is fixed. The value of aco, + au,co, is in the limit, at very low ionic 
strength, approached by the sum, S, of the concentrations of these 
substances: 


S = (CO;) + (H2CO;) = Qpco, (7) 


Values of Q (or of Q’ in salt solutions) are given in Table I. The constant 
K, is so important for many biochemical acid-base equilibria that values 
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for it at a number of temperatures are listed in Table III, together with 
limiting values for the ratio (H+)(HCO;-)/S in certain salt solutions. * 

The very accurate data of Harned and his associates, a few of which 
are recorded in Table III, permit the calculation of the standard changes 
in free energy, heat content, entropy, and heat capacity, associated with 
the process described by pK. These give the over-all changes associated 
with the reaction sequence CO: + HO = H.CO; = H* + HCO;-. 

Data are now available, however, which permit an evaluation for all 
these thermodynamic properties associated with the two separate steps 
involved: hydration and ionization. For the equilibrium constant and the 
standard free energy change we have, from (4), (5), and (6), 


Ky Ki - 106-352 


Roe = Ey = igat7a = 10 = 0.00257 at 25°) 
HCO, h 


I 





Hence K, = 0.00258 at 25°; pK, = 2.59; and 
AF® = 2.303RT pK, = 3530 cal mole! 


Roughton (1941) has measured, by a rapid-flow method (see p. 581), 
the thermal changes associated with the reaction Ht + HCO;- = H.COs, 
which occurs when a bicarbonate solution is mixed with a strong acid, 
and also the further changes which occur as H2CO; is dehydrated to COs. 
The production of heat by the first reaction is virtually instantaneous; 
that of the second occurs much more slowly, although even this reaction 
is largely complete in a few hundredths of a second at 25°. Thus, these 
measurements give separately the heat changes in the combination of 
H* and HCO;- ions, and in the dehydration reaction.? The sum of the 
two values checks satisfactorily with the total value of AH°, although 
neither figure considered separately is known as accurately as the sum 
of the two. Roughton determined the heat of reaction at several tem- 
peratures, from 0° to 38°, so that the heat capacity changes in the ioniza- 
tion and dehydration reactions can also be obtained from his data. The 
results are given in Table IV. ; 

As is noted in the table, there are still some puzzling discrepancies 
between the temperature coefficient of K ,co,, aS determined by Wissbrun 

? We should call the reader’s attention here to certain matters of notation. Roughton 
(1943-44) has used K, to denote what we have called Ku,co, and K,’ to denote what 
we have called K,. We have deviated from his notation, since we wish to reserve K,', as 
with other acids (Chapter 8), to denote the “apparent constant’’ K,’ = ag(HCO;-)/S, 
involving ay and the concentrations of acid and conjugate base; K, in our notation is 
defined by equation (6) in terms of the activities of the components. 

* Also, the time course of the heat evolution in the latter reaction permits a cal- 


culation of the velocity constant of the reaction. This point is considered later (p. 
585) in connection with other methods for determining the same velocity constant. 
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TABLE IV 
THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS FOR HypRATION oF COs AND IONIZATION OF 


CaRBONIC AcID aT 25° 
eee cell tert Se UR, a eee a 


AS° acy 
AF° AH°* cal cal 

cal cal deg"! deg™! 

Equilibrium constant pK mole“! mole! mole! mole 
(H2CO;)/(CO2) = Ky 2.59 3530 1130 — 8 —63 
(H*)(HCO;-)/(H2COs) = Ku.cos 3.765 5170 1010 —14 —28 
(H*)(HCO;-)/S = K, 6.352 8666 2240 —21.6 —90 
(H*)(CO;--)/(HCO;-) = Kz» 10.329 14092 3603 —35.2 —65 


Values of pK and AF°® for Ky,co, from Wissbrun et al. (see Table III). Values for 
AH* and AC,° for K, and Ky.co,; from F. J. W. Roughton, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 63, 2930 
(1941). Values for K, from Harned and Davis (see Table I); for Kz from H. S. 
Harned and §. R. Scholes, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 63, 1706 (1941). The sum of the AH® 
values for K, and Ky,co; should be equal to AH° for K,; and the same should be true 
for AC,°. The figures show the extent of agreement between the calorimetric values of 
Roughton and the entirely independent estimates derived by Harned and Davis from 
the temperature variation of K, determined by electromotive force measurements. 

The values for AH° and AC,° derived from temperature variation of the pKu,co; 
values of Wissbrun et al. (Table III) do not agree well with Roughton’s calorimetric 
data. Thus Wissbrun et al. give AH°® = 2650 for the hydration of CO» at 27°; Roughton 
gives 1040. The calculated values of AH° for pKx,co,;, based on these different data, 
therefore differ also, but in the opposite direction. Tentatively we assume the calori- 
metric values to be the more reliable, but there is a puzzling discrepancy here which 
needs further work to resolve it. 


et al. (1954), and the values to be expected from Roughton’s thermal 
data; but the main picture seems clear. 


D. The Second Ionization Constant 
HCO;- = Ht + COs--; K2 = 22% = 10-19-39 at 25° (9) 


axco, 
Thermodynamic functions for this step of ionization are also given in 
Table IV. 


Carbon Dioxide Dissociation Curves 


The excretion of carbon dioxide by the vertebrates involves its pas- 
sage from the tissues, where it is produced at a relatively high partial 
pressure, into the blood, and its subsequent unloading from the blood 
into the alveolar spaces of the lungs at a lower partial pressure. From the 
lungs, of course, the respiratory movements expel it into the atmosphere. 
If the process is to be efficient, a relatively small change in poo, between 
tissues and lungs must result in a relatively large change in T, the total 
CO», as defined in equation (3). Any given portion of blood requires a 
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period of the order of 1 to 5 seconds to pass through a capillary in the lungs 
or tissues. In our present calculations we assume that equilibrium is 
attained in this time. This assumption corresponds very closely to the 
facts, because the catalytic activity of the enzyme carbonic anhydrase in 
the red cells speeds up the hydration of CO, in the tissue capillaries and 
the dehydration of HCO; in the lung capillaries to such an extent that 
all the reactions involved are essentially complete in this very short time. 

Equilibrium studies on blood permit the determination of T as a 
function of pco,, and the form of the experimental curves—generally 
called carbon dioxide dissociation curves—is similar to that of curve B 
in Fig. 1. On the other hand, a similar curve determined on blood plasma 
alone has a very different appearance, similar to curve A in Fig. 1. It is 


50 
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Fia. 1. Carbon dioxide dissociation curves for a sodium bicarbonate solution with 
and without an added imidazole buffer. Data from Tables V and VI. 


obvious that whole blood is far more efficient than plasma as a vehicle for 
taking up and unloading CO; as the partial pressure varies, the relative 
efficiency of the two media being proportional to the slope of the dissocia- 
tion curve in the physiologically important range, which is near poo, = 50 
mm Hg. This difference is not due to the fact that the system of plasma 
plus red cells is a two-phase system. If we prepare a single solution con- 
taining plasma proteins, hemoglobin, and inorganic ions, in the same total 
concentrations found in the same volume of whole blood, this solution 
has a carbon dioxide dissociation curve very like that of blood. Indeed a 
relatively simple system, containing no proteins or other macromolecules, 
can be prepared, which closely parallels the behavior of blood at a fixed 
oxygen pressure and varying pco,.4 We shall proceed to examine the 

‘In the present discussion we leave out of consideration the changes in the acid 


strength of hemoglobin which occur when it is oxygenated. These changes, which are 
of the greatest biological importance, are considered in Volume II. 
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requirement for the existence of such a system. First, however, we shall 
consider a still simpler system which behaves like blood plasma, rather 
than whole blood. In this discussion we neglect carbamate formation, 
which will be considered later. 

In any system of this sort, two fundamental equations must be 
obeyed: first, equation (3) for 7’, the total COs, of the system, and second, 
the condition of electrical neutrality. 

In terms of the ionization constants of carbonic acid, and of the partial 
pressure, p, of carbon dioxide in equilibrium with the vapor phase (see 
equations 6 to 9), 7’ may be written 


eto ss) = (CO) 


. ee K ‘i 10-61 10—15-9 
de (1+ Ge + Gao) = MP1 + Gy + Ome) 09 


T 





The numerical values chosen here require some comment. The par- 
tial pressure, p, is in millimeters of mercury. The values of S, (HCO;-), 
and (CO;-~—) are expressed as concentrations, not as activities, since T 
is measured experimentally as a total concentration. Since we are con- 
sidering a system analogous to mammalian blood, we choose values of 
q’, Ky’, and K,’ which are appropriate for the temperature (38°) and 
ionic strength (w & 0.16) of blood. The value of 


q = Q/760 = 0.0238/760 = 10-*° 


for 0.2 M sodium chloride at 38° (Table I) should be a close approxima- 
tion to the value for plasma. The values of pK, and pK, at zero ionic 
strength and 38° are 6.305 and 10.230, respectively. At ionic strength 
0.16, the apparent pK’ values, defined in terms of concentrations of 
acid and conjugate base, are lower than the limiting pK values expressed 
in terms of the activities of these species. The activity of each species 
may be expressed as the product of its concentration times its activity 
coefficient, denoted by y with the appropriate subscript: 


: HCO,- i HCO;-) YH001 

pH = pKj’ + log a = pK, + log er . log (11) 
Us) (COs) y WO (12 

pH = pK./ + log (HCO) > pK. + log (HCO) 2 ee (12) 


The appropriate values for pK,’ and pK,’ for w = 0.16 may be estimated 
from equations (71) and (73) of Chapter 8. Since the calculations to be 
given here are primarily to illustrate the principles involved, we specify 
the appropriate values of pK’ only within 0.1, taking pK,’ = 6.1 and 
pK, = 9.8. For the ionization constant of water, which will be needed in 
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the calculations, we find from Table II of Chapter 8, pKw = 13.6 at 38°. 
Actually the form of the curves to be discussed here will be much the 
same, regardless of minor variations in the values assigned to these 
constants. 

As a simple example of a system somewhat analogous to blood plasma 
we may consider, for instance, a system containing C moles of sodium 
bicarbonate in a liter of water, in equilibrium with a variable pressure, 
p, of CO» in the vapor phase. Qualitatively it is clear that, as p is dimin- 
ished, CO. and HCO; are removed from the solution. In the process, 
H.CO; and carbonate ions are formed from bicarbonate, by interaction 
with water. The results may be described by the equations 


HCO; 4+ Hi0 — HCO, OH” (13) 
OH- + HCO;- = CO;-- + H20 (14) 


The H.CO; is dehydrated to form COs, and passes off into the vapor 
phase; these equations thus represent the loss of half the CO» of the 
bicarbonate as H,COs, the other half being converted to carbonate ion. 

As the pressure of CO, falls to still lower levels, the process occurring 
may be formulated as an interaction of the carbonate ion with water 
according to the reverse of equation (14): 


COs -f- H,O = HCO;- + OH- 


The HCO;- ions thus formed interact according to (13), evolving more 
CO, and OH~ ion. Finally, at zero pressure of COs, all the CO» is removed 
from the system, and the sodium bicarbonate is completely converted to 
sodium hydroxide. 

We may now consider the course of these reactions quantitatively, 
first formulating the equation of electrical neutrality. The cations present 
are sodium and hydrogen ion, the concentration of the former being 
fixed at the value C. The anions present are HCO;-, CO;-~ (with two 
negative charges), and OH-. Hence:> 


(Nat) + (H+) = C + (H+) = (HCO;-) + 2(CO;--) + (OH-)_ (15) 


= ss Dae Kw 
= (HCO;-) + 2(CO;--) + (H+) 


or, employing (10) and (11) for the values of (CO;--) and (HCOQ;-): 

K,'q'p 2K,'K2'q'p Ka 

ay) +e + 

-= zs 10-201 10-13-68 
(H+) (a? Gy 


C + (H*) = 








(16) 
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This gives for p in terms of (H+) and the K’ values: 


5 = Ot EY) = Kf) _ + HY) - 10H) 
Kiq/) + 2K Kiq/O)* ~ 10-"*/ CH) + 10-70 


The numerical values of K,’, K2’, and g have been inserted on the right- 
hand side of this equation. We may now insert values of (H+) into (17), 
and solve for the corresponding values of p. From this value of p, and 
the associated value of (H+), 7 may be obtained from equation (10). 
We may consider some numerical results for a system containing 0.02 M 
sodium bicarbonate in water. This is not far from the concentration of 
bicarbonate ion in blood. Setting C = 0.02 in (17), we may proceed to 
evaluate p as a function of (H+). The actual use of the equation may be 
greatly simplified in many cases by dropping out negligible terms. We 
are concerned only with pH values greater than 5. Hence oe ie op eg 4A re 
in all cases, and this is negligible in comparison with C in the numerator. 
Also for (H+) > 10-*-* the term K,,/(H+) in the numerator is negligible 
for most purposes. If (H+) > 10-8, the second term in the denominator 
is negligible in comparison with the first. If (H+) = 10-** or less, the 
second term in the denominator is the larger, although the first is by no 
means negligible. If (H+) = K,,/C—a condition attained in this case at 
pH 11.9—p becomes practically zero; that is, at this point approximately 
all the CO, has been removed, and the sodium bicarbonate completely 
converted into sodium hydroxide. Numerical relations between pH, 
Pco,, and total CO, are listed in Table V and plotted as curve A of Fig. 1. 


TABLE V 
TotaL CO, (7) as A FUNCTION OF pco, AND pH IN A SYSTEM CONTAINING 
0.02 M Soprum BICARBONATE AT 38° 





pH poco, (mm Hg) T (mM /l) 





6.1 639 39.8 
6.6 200 26.3 
waa 63 22.0 
7.4 31.6 20.9 
PL: 20.0 20.6 
8.1 6.1 19.8 
8.6 Lety: 18.9 
9.1 0.45 17.1 
9.6 8.8 X 10-? 14.3 
10.6 1.40 X 1073 10.2 
11.6 (Be, a 5.1 
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The most striking feature of the behavior of this system is the nearly 
constant value of 7 which is maintained over a very wide range of partial 
pressures of COs. Between p = 63 and p = 0.45 mm Hg, T varies only 
from 22 to 17.1 mM per liter; and at pH 10.6, when p= has fallen to 0.0014, 
T is still equivalent to half the molar concentration of sodium bicarbonate 
originally added. Indeed it has been frequently stated that only half the 
total CO: originally present can be pumped off from a sodium bicarbonate 
solution, or from blood plasma, by exposing it to a vacuum. If the experi- 
mental conditions in the vacuum correspond to poo, & 10-* mm Hg, this 
statement would fit the data of Table V. In principle, however, if pco, 
can actually be reduced to zero, T' should become zero also. Actually it 
would be very difficult experimentally to reduce poo, so nearly to zero that 
all, or nearly all, the total CO, could be thus removed. 

The carbon dioxide dissociation curves of blood, as we have already 
remarked, are very different. The total CO, can all be pumped off with- 
out difficulty by exposure to a vacuum, and the slope of the curve for 
T as a function of pco,, When pco, is near 50 mm Hg, is much steeper than 
for the sodium bicarbonate solution. The difference is due primarily to 
the presence of hemoglobin in blood, in high concentration, and to the 
unusually great buffer capacity of hemoglobin, in the physiological pH 
range, as compared with most other proteins. This is readily explained by 
the fact that hemoglobin (molecular weight 66,700) contains thirty-six his- 
tidine residues per molecule (Chapter 3, Table II—value for horse hemo- 
globin), and that the imidazole groups of the histidine residues have pk 
values not far from 7 (Chapter 8, Table VI). Also, horse hemoglobin con- 
tains six terminal a-amino groups of valine residues, at the ends of pep- 
tide chains (Sanger, 1952), and these should have pK,’ values not far 
from 7.8. Some twenty of these groups were found by Cohn e¢ al. (1937) 
to ionize as if they could all be characterized by a pK’ value near 7.4. 
The molar concentration of hemoglobin, per liter of whole blood, is near 
0.002, so that there are 20 X 0.002 = 0.040 mole of imidazole or amino 
groups per liter with a pK’ value near 7.4. In addition the plasma pro- 
teins contribute approximately 0.010 mole of imidazole and a-amino 
groups per liter, with pK’ values in this range. A simple imidazole deriva- 
tive, 4-methylimidazole, has a pK,’ value close to 7.4 at 38°. As a simple 
model system for the carbon dioxide dissociation curve of blood, then, 
we select a solution containing sodium bicarbonate (0.020 7) and a mix- 
ture of 4-methylimidazole (Im) and its hydrochloride (HIm+ClI-). The 
total concentration [Im] + [HIm+] = C, is taken as 0.050, and at the 
start of the experiment we add Im and HIm+C}- in equimolar propor- 
tions. Hence (Nat) = 0.020, and (CI-) = 0.025 = C,/2. The pK,’ value 
of the ImH+ ion is the negative logarithm of the constant defined by the 
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equations 
(H+) (I ’ oe 
ae = Kin’ = 1077 (18) 


The equation for electrical neutrality is 


Kw 


[Nat] + (H+) + [HIm*] = [HCOs] + 2[(COs--] + (H+) 





+ [CI-] « (20) 


With (Nat) = 0.020, (Cl-) = 0.025, and from equations (11) and (19), 
this becomes 


0.050(H*) — Kyi’q'p 


VOUT) _ A1gdp 2K1'K,.'q'p “is ee 
Biadgitlt) ~ fH) 


+ + 0.025 


(21) 


and the partial pressure of COs, p, is given as a function of (H*) by 





0.050(H*) pike 
Bre no aw a en - 
Pp Ki'7 2Ky'K2'7’ ( 
Ct) (shail 


When p is evaluated as a function of (H+), T may be calculated, as be- 
fore, by equation (10). 

This system behaves very differently from the sodium bicarbonate 
alone. If any CO;-~ ion is formed by reaction (12), as CO» is pumped off, 
it is immediately reconverted to HCO;- ion by HIm* ions present. The 
reaction may be written 


CO;-— + HIm+ = HCO; + Im (23) 


The HCO; ions thus formed then react (see equations 12 and 13) to 
form more CO;-— ions and HCO; molecules. The latter pass off as COs; 
the former again interact with HIm* ions (equation 23). If the amount 
of HIm*+ present is more than sufficient to neutralize all the CO;-— 
which can be formed—and this is true in the present case—then the reac- 
tions proceed until all the CO, in the system is driven off. The pH of the 
system when all the CO» has been removed may readily be calculated 
from equation (22) by setting p = 0 in that equation. The condition for 
p = 0 is that the numerator of the expression on the right of (22) shall 
vanish. It is found that at all attainable values of p the terms (H*) and 
K,,/(H*+) are negligible in comparison with the other two terms in the 
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numerator. The approximate condition for p = 0 is then 


0.050(H+) _  0.050(H*+)  _ 005 24 
Kim’ + (H+) 10-74 + (H+) 0. Se 


and this condition is attained at a value of (H+) equal to 4.45 & 10~% 
(pH = 8.35). This value is in striking contrast to the pH value of 11.9 
found for the sodium bicarbonate solution when all the CO, has been 
evacuated. The carbon dioxide dissociation curve for this system is given 
in Table VI and plotted as curve B of Fig. 1. 


TABLE VI 
CARBON D10xipDE DISSOCIATION CURVE OF THE SYSTEM 0.02 M 
Sopium BicaAaRrBONATE—0.025 M Im—0.025 M ImH*tCl-, ar 38° 
(Im denotes 4-methylimidazole) 


pH Pco, (mm Hg) T (mM/l) 


6.0 1725 98 
6.6 381 50.2 
70 123 34.6 
7.2 64 27.5 
7.4 31.7 21.7 
7.6 14.1 14.7 
7.8 5.7 9.3 
8.0 2.0 5.14 
8.2 0.45 1.86 
8.35 0 0 


Data calculated from equations (22) and (10), with pK (ImH*) = 7.4. For acid- 
base equilibria in solutions of 4-methylimidazole, see Y. Nozaki, F. R. N. Gurd, 
R. F. Chen, and J. T. Edsall, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 79, 2123 (1957). 


Relations such as that shown in Table VI were recognized as long 
ago as 1907 by L. J. Henderson, who studied a system composed of car- 
bon dioxide, bicarbonate ion, and primary and secondary phosphates. 
The combination of the carbonic acid—bicarbonate system with any other 
buffer mixture including a weak acid with a pK, value near 7 would 
obviously be suitable for constructing such a system as we have described. 
We have chosen a system involving imidazole groups in our illustrative 
discussion, because of the physiological importance of these groups in 
hemoglobin and other proteins. 

It is apparent from Table VI that systems of this sort are far more 
efficient in taking up and giving off carbon dioxide than the simple bi- 
carbonate system. Near pH 7.4, a change of 0.2 in pH results in a change 
of approximately 6 mM per liter in the total carbon dioxide, for the sys- 
tem described in Table VI. Actually whole blood—or a hemoglobin solu- 
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tion—is much more efficient than this system could be in transporting 
carbon dioxide from the tissues to the lungs, and unloading it in the lungs. 
The oxygenation of hemoglobin increases the strength of certain acid 
groups in the molecule—commonly called the heme-linked acid groups. 
The increase of acidity which thus occurs in a hemoglobin solution when 
it is oxygenated in the lungs helps to drive off more carbon dioxide, and 
also serves to counterbalance the decrease in acidity due to the loss of 
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Fic. 2. Carbon dioxide dissociation curves for a system containing Na* ion, 
0.04 M, plus a buffer system of an acid HA and its conjugate base A, at a total concen- 
tration (HA) + (A) = 0.06 M. Solid contour lines show CO» dissociation curves for 
various assumed values of pKa for the acid HA. The bottom line (denoted by — ~) 
is for an infinitely strong acid HA and corresponds to the solution of pure CO: in 
water. The top solid line (denoted by ~) is for an infinitely weak acid HA, i.e., for a 
solution consisting simply of 0.04 M sodium bicarbonate in water. The dotted contour 
lines are lines of constant pH; i.e., of constant (CO2)/(HCOs;-) ratio. 


carbon dioxide. The reverse relations occur in the tissues, and the pH 
of the red cells may thus be maintained practically constant throughout 
a respiratory cycle. The detailed consideration of this beautifully organ- 
ized system belongs in another chapter, but any consideration of carbon 
dioxide transport would be incomplete without referring to it. 

In general, systems such as that analyzed in Table VI can be con- 
structed by making up solutions containing x moles of sodium hydrox- 
ide, and C’, moles of an acid HA, per liter, and equilibrating them with 
carbon dioxide at various partial pressures. The total concentration 
C, = (HA) + (A-) remains fixed. We denote Ka as the dissociation 
constant of HA. Then if HA is an uncharged acid, with an anion as 
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conjugate base, the equation of electrical neutrality becomes, noting 
that z= (Na*): 


a + (H+) = (A-) + (HCO) + 2(CO3--) + Kw/(H*) 
= C,K,/{(H+) + Ka] + (HCOs-) + 2(COs--) + Kw/(H*) (21.1) 


If the acid is a cationic acid, such as ImH*, then it must be added with 
an anion, such as Cl-, to balance its net charge. In that case (Cl-) = C4, 
and the reader can readily convince himself that equation (21.1) still 
holds (compare equation 21). Given this equation, the calculation of the 
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Log pCOo 
Fic. 3. The same data shown in Fig. 2, but with the abscissa taken as log pco,, in 
order to cover a wider range of partial pressures. As in Fig. 2, numerals attached to 


solid contour lines denote the pKa value of the buffer acid HA. Dotted lines are lines 
of constant pH, with pH values attached. 


carbon dioxide dissociation curves proceeds just as before. If Cy, is 
appreciably greater than zx, such systems function similarly to that shown 
in Table VI. 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate a set of such curves, for different values of 
pK, where we have taken x = 0.04 and C, = 0.06. If the acid, HA, is 
completely dissociated to begin with—that is, an infinitely strong acid, 
corresponding to the curve marked — » in Figs. 2 and 3—then the system 
reacts essentially like a solution of pure CO, + H.CO; in water. If the 
acid is infinitely weak, as illustrated by the curve marked o jin the 
figures, then the system is equivalent to a sodium bicarbonate solution, 
such as that already discussed. For intermediate values of pK, of the 
buffer acid a family of curves is obtained, some of which are shown in 
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the figures. It will be noted from Fig. 2 that the maximum slope of the 
curve, when peo, is near 50 mm, is obtained when pK, lies somewhere 
between 7 and 8. Such a buffer therefore would give maximum efficiency 
in the uptake and release of carbon dioxide as the partial pressure is 
varied in this range. For a system operating over a lower range of partial 
pressures of carbon dioxide, a system with a somewhat higher pK, value 
for the buffer acid would be more efficient. Important discussions of 
carbon dioxide dissociation curves are given by Henderson (1928) and 
by Peters and van Slyke (1932). 

The systems we have just considered bind no carbon dioxide in the 
form of carbamate. Since blood proteins—indeed proteins in general— 
and other physiologically important compounds do form carbamates, 
we now turn to the relations governing the formation and dissociation 
of these important compounds. 


The Formation of Carbamates 


The conversion of carbon dioxide to carbamates in solutions of com- 
pounds containing amino groups is a reaction of chemical interest and 
biological importance. No attempt will be made here to discuss it in great 
detail; for further information the reader should consult Faurholt (1925), 
Ferguson and Roughton (1934), Roughton (1935, 1943-44), Stadie and 
O’Brien (1935-36, 1937), Wyman (1948, pp. 485-496), and other refer- 
ences cited by them. 

The general characteristics of the reactions involved may be briefly 
stated (see Roughton, 1943-44). 

1. Carbon dioxide reacts with ammonia and the primary and second- 
ary amino groups of aliphatic amines, amino acids, and proteins, accord- 
ing to equation (2): 


R:R’NH + CO. = R-R’N:COO- + Ht (2) 


(In primary amino groups, R’ = H.) The reaction is rapid, much more 
rapid than the hydration of CO: to H2CO;, and requires no catalyst. 
Direct reaction occurs only with uncharged amino groups, not with their 
conjugate acids, RR’NH2*. In simple amino acids, therefore, the dipolar 
ion is unreactive until a proton has been displaced from it; only the anion 
reacts. 

2. The reactive species appears to be CO». There is no evidence that 
H,CO;, HCO;-, or CO;-~ reacts directly with amino groups. 

3. Reaction (2) as written is strongly exothermic; rise of temperature 
therefore shifts the equilibrium to the left and causes the carbamino 
compound to dissociate into the amine and CO. 

4. The acids, RR’N-COOH, are very unstable and decompose rapidly 
to the amine and CO. Therefore carbamino compounds are decomposed 
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bo 


by addition of acid, but are stable in alkaline solution. Roughton (1941) 
studied the simplest member of the series, carbamic acid (H,2N-COOH), 
and estimated its half-life to be of the order of 0.01 second at 0°. 

5. Roughton also estimated the pK value of the carboxyl group in 
carbamic acid to be near 5.8, about one pH unit above that of acetic acid. 
Thus formation of stable carbamates in significant amounts is unlikely 
to occur below pH 7. The weakening effect on acidity of the NH» group 
immediately adjoining the carboxy] is not surprising, since it makes pos- 
sible the occurrence of resonance with forms such as *H2N = C(O-)OH, 
in which the negative charge on one oxygen should certainly tend to bind 
the proton on the carboxyl group more tightly.® 

6. The calcium and barium salts of carbamic acid are quite soluble 
in water, unlike calcium or barium carbonate. Thus in a solution contain- 
ing both carbonates and carbamates, the former may be precipitated by 
addition of a calcium or barium salt, leaving the latter in solution. Ana- 
lytical methods for estimating carbamino compounds have been based 
on this fact; see especially the work of Faurholt (1925), of Ferguson and 
Roughton (1934), and of Ferguson (1936). 

In the light of this knowledge, consider the nature of the equilibria 
in a solution containing dissolved carbon dioxide and a simple amino 
acid such as glycine with one amino and one carboxyl group. Since the 
isoelectric point of such an amino acid is near pH 6, and since carbamate 
formation at equilibrium is relatively unimportant below pH 7, we can 
disregard the cationic form of the amino acid, which is present in signifi- 
cant amount only in acid solutions below pH 4.5. The only form of the 
amino acid which reacts directly with CO, is the anion, H.N-R:COO-, 
which we denote as R-: 


H2N-R-COO- + CO. = -OOC-HN-R:COO- + H+ (25) 
or 


R- + CO. = Am-— + Ht 
The equilibrium constant of this reaction is 


,_ (Am--)(H4) _ (Am--)(H4) Be 
ae RO 2 ee (26) 





The equilibrium between the dipolar ion and the anion of the amino acid 


must also be considered (see Chapter 8, Table III, and the discussion in 
Chapter 9): 


5 By contrast, the carboxyl group in H,N-CH»-COOH (see the pKa value in Chap- 
ter 9, equation 24) has a pK value of 4.4, and is thus more acid than acetic acid, In 
this structure, of course, such resonance as that found in carbamic acid cannot oceur, 
since the intervening CH, group serves as an effective insulator, 
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K,! = (H+)(R-)/(R+) = 10-8 at 25° (27) 


The total concentration, C4, of the amino acid in all forms (disregard- 
ing the cation for reasons already given) may be written as the sum of the 
concentrations of the dipolar ion, the anion, and the carbamate ion: 


Care eye ey (Am =) (28) 


Combining equations (26), (27), and (28) we obtain for the carbamate 
concentration 


ate. Cesta 6k es hah ee 
(Arr) = Ci, E 4 ond ee] (29) 


If we start with a mixture of the amino acid and its sodium salt, and 
then expose the system to CO, at a partial pressure, p, the total dissolved 
CO: may be present in any one of the forms: CO2, H2CO3, HCO;-, CO;-- 
and Am~~. Ordinarily the concentrations of H+ and OH~ are negligible in 
the equation of electrical neutrality, and the sodium ion is the only cation 
present in significant concentration in such a system. Then from the con- 
dition of electrical neutrality we have 


(Nat) = (R-) + 2(Am——) + (HCO;-) + 2(CO;-~) (30) 


When the amino acid solution is exposed to COs, however, the 
formation of Am~~ proceeds far more rapidly than that of carbonate 
or bicarbonate, because of the slowness of the hydration of CO, to H.CO; 
in the absence of a catalyst. This is particularly true if the reaction is 
carried out at low temperature, near 0°. It is thus experimentally possible 
to study the system, using rapid techniques, during a brief period when 
reaction (25) has come to equilibrium, and before any appreciable amount 
of bicarbonate or carbonate has formed. Under these circumstances, (30) 
simplifies to 

(Nat) = (R-) + 2(Am—-) (31) 


This ‘‘noncarbonate”’ equilibrium has been studied particularly by 
Stadie and O’Brien (1935-36, 1937), with illuminating results. The 
total CO, in the liquid phase, in such a solution, is essentially equal to 
(CO) + (Am-~) = q’p + (Am—~), so that knowledge of p and of total 
CO, permits calculation of (Am~—~) by difference. 

From (27), (28), and (31), we obtain for (H*) 


(R*) _ [Ca — (Nat) + (Am=~)] 
(R-) ~*~ (Nat) — 2(Am=~) 

This gives a relation between the experimentally measurable quanti- 

ties (H+) and (Am~~) which does not explicitly involve Kam’. It does, of 


(H+) = Ks (32) 
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course, assume the validity of the general reaction scheme as outlined, 
and holds only in the brief period during which the carbamate equilibrium 
has been established and the formation of bicarbonate and carbonate has 
not begun to any significant extent. Stadie and O’Brien showed that, 
during this period, (32) gave a good fit.to the experimental measurements 
of pH and (Am——). Moreover by combining (29) and (32) they obtained 
an expression from which (H*) was eliminated: 


[C, — (Na*) + (Am~)] 
[(Nat) — 2(Am—~)]? 


K a , Raa 
= (CO2) petal ot q 


Ky’ Par (33) 


(Am~~) 


If the expression on the left-hand side—involving only quantities 
experimentally determined—is plotted against the partial pressure of 
CO., a straight line should be obtained, of slope q’Kam’/K.’. This was 
found to be the case for solutions of glycine, alanine, and cysteic acid, in 
combination with their respective sodium salts; and since q’ and K,’ are 
already known, Kan’ can be calculated immediately. Thus Stadie and 
O’Brien obtained values for pKan’ at 20° of 5.5 to 5.6 for glycine and 
alanine, and 6.6 to 6.8 for cysteic acid.® The higher value found for cysteic 
acid—which in the form that reacts with COs may be written —O,S-:CH>- 
CH(NH2)-COO~—is to be expected on electrostatic grounds. A new, 
negatively charged COO- group has to be formed by the reaction of CO 
with the amino group. In cysteic acid, electrostatic work must be done 
against the repulsion of two negatively charged groups already present; 
in the cases of glycine and alanine against only one such anionic group. 

As p increases, (Am—~) rises in an approximately hyperbolic curve, 
approaching a limiting value at high p which is equal to (Nat)/2, as may 
be seen from (31) if (R-) approaches zero. For glycine and alanine at 
20°, with equimolar mixtures of the amino acid and its sodium salt, 
(Am—~) attains about 80% of this limiting value at p = 15 to 20 mm Hg. 
For cysteic acid, under similar conditions, pressures several times as 
high are required to reach the same degree of carbamate formation, 
corresponding to the higher value of pKam’ for this substance. 

The transitory ‘‘noncarbonate”’ equilibrium, just described, is grad- 
ually replaced by a stable equilibrium in which bicarbonate and carbonate 


*Stadie and O’Brien report that pKam’ decreases (Kam’ increases) with rising 
temperature. This would indicate that reaction (25) is endothermic (AH positive) 
when it proceeds from left to right. Pinsent et al. (1956b) studied the total heat evolved 
in the successive reactions: NH; + CO.—> H:N-COO- + H+ (1) and H+ + NH;- 
NH,* (2). They found AH = — 9.0 kcal/mole at 0°, —12.7 at 20° and — 15.6 at 40°. 
For reaction (2) it is known (see p. 452) that AH at 25° is —12.5 and AC, = 0. 
This gives AH for reaction (1) as +3.5 at 0° and —3.0 at 40°. Pinsent et al. (1956b) 
also determined the kinetics of reaction (1) above; the velocity constant k’ = 
—4d(COz)/dt{(CO2)(NH;)] was 74 M-! sec-! at 0° and 1130 at 40° 
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ions are present (equation 30). We shall not consider the details of this 
equilibrium here; they have been extensively discussed by Faurholt 
(1925) and by Stadie and O’Brien (1935-36). Equations (26) through (29) 
remain valid, and (31) is replaced by (30). Given a fixed initial ratio of 
the isoelectric amino acid to its sodium salt, before CO» is added, the main 
result is that the amount of carbamate formed rises rapidly from zero at 
p = 0, goes through a maximum at a low value of p (below 3 mm Hg), 
and then falls gradually to zero as p increases. Increase of p of course 
makes the solution more acid, hence decreasing (R~) and increasing the 
amount of the dipolar ion (R+*), which is incapable of carbamate forma- 
tion. At zero p, of course, no carbamate can be formed, and at high p 
the acidity of the solution represses carbamate formation, so the existence 
of a maximum is to be expected. The amount of carbamate formed at the 
maximum is of the order of 40% of the largest possible amount obtainable 
by converting all the R- originally present into Am—~. 

Since virtually all proteins contain some free amino groups—e-amino 
groups of lysine, or terminal a-amino groups at the ends of peptide chains, 
or both—it may be expected that all proteins should form carbamino 
derivatives, at least in moderately alkaline solution. Few proteins have 
been studied in this connection, but the existence of carbamino com- 
pounds has been shown for hemoglobin and for the mixed proteins of 
blood plasma. The effects in hemoglobin are the most carefully studied 
and almost certainly the most important. Qualitatively, hemoglobin, in 
equilibrium with carbon dioxide, behaves like the amino acids. A “‘non- 
carbonate”’ equilibrium is rapidly attained, followed by a slower adjust- 
ment to a final equilibrium involving bicarbonate and carbonate ions.’ 
The amount of carbamate formation goes up as the negative net charge 
on the hemoglobin molecule increases, as might be expected. The maxi- 
mum amount of bound carbamate, in the ‘‘noncarbonate”’ equilibrium, 
rises as high as 12 to 16 moles per mole of hemoglobin, when the nega- 
tive net charge on the hemoglobin’ is —24; isoelectric hemoglobin was 
not found to bind any CO, as carbamate. The reaction can be formulated 
by essentially the same equation used to describe the combination in the 
ease of the amino acids. Denoting hemoglobin, with one of its amino 


7 Even “purified” hemoglobin solutions generally contain significant amounts of 
carbonic anhydrase, which accelerates the hydration of CO, so much that the two 
phases of CO, uptake cannot be separated. Carbonic anhydrase is readily poisoned, 
however, by addition of cyanide or sulfanilamide at low concentrations, and the addi- 
tion of one of these substances to the hemoglobin permits the “‘noncarbonate’’ equi- 
librium to be readily studied. 

We have expressed these figures per mole of hemoglobin (molecular weight 
66,800); Stadie and O’Brien expressed them per mole of oxygen combining capacity 
(equivalent weight 16,700). Hence our figures are four times as large as those given 


by them. 
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groups, as HbNHb2, we may write 


HbNH: + CO: = Hb-NH-COO- + Ht (34) 
HbNH; + Ht = Hb-NH;* (35) 


Thus, as in all such systems, CO, and H+ ions compete for the avail- 
able amino groups. If the hemoglobin molecule contained n such amino 
groups, and if they were all equivalent and independent, then by the same 
argument used for the binding and release of protons in Chapter 9, equa- 
tions (27) and (28),° we could describe the whole system in terms of a 
single constant for the carbamate formation (Kan’) and a single constant 
(K,’) for proton dissociation from HbNH;"*. In that case, equation (29) 
would still apply to the situation, if we take (Am~—~) as the total concen- 
tration of bound carbamate in equivalents per liter, C, as the total number 
of loci on the hemoglobin molecules which are available for combination 
with COs, also in equivalents per liter; and (Am—~—)/C, as the fractional 
saturation of these loci with CO». If Tu, is the total concentration of 
hemoglobin in all forms, in moles per liter, then Ca = n7qy. The ratio 
(Am~-~)/Ty, = 7 is the average number of moles of CO. bound as ear- 
bamate per mole of hemoglobin, which may have any value between 
zero and n. 

The number of free amino groups per molecule of horse hemoglobin 
is approximately 44. There are six terminal amino groups at the ends of 
peptide chains, all of which are valyl residues in horse hemoglobin. These 
should have a pK,’ value—corresponding to K»’ in equation (29)—near 
7.8, on the basis of comparisons with pK,’ values of peptides (Chapter 
8, Table VI). There are approximately thirty-eight e-amino groups of 
lysyl residues (Chapter 3, Table II) which should have a pK,’ value near 
10.5, if they are free to ionize.!° This would suggest that we ought to 


* See also the general discussion of interactions in Chapter 11. The situation treated 
here is a special case of one of the general classes of interactions discussed in that 
chapter. . 

1° There are indications (Steinhardt and Zaiser, 1955) that some of these lysine 
residues may not be free to ionize in the native protein. It is certain from the work of 
Steinhardt and Zaiser that there are a large number of acid and basic groups— 
probably thirty-six pairs of such groups—which are not free to ionize in the native 
protein, but become free on denaturation. There is considerable probability, but as 
yet no final proof, that many of the lysine residues are among these bonded (or 
blocked) groups in the native protein. 

The recent work of Rhinesmith, Schroeder, and Pauling (1957) indicates that there 
are only four N-terminal a-amino groups in human hemoglobin, which fall into two 
different classes, although valine is the N-terminal residue in all four. It seems prob- 
able, in view of the findings in this work, that hemoglobin of other species also may 
have only four N-terminal residues—i.e. four peptide chains—and that earlier esti- 
mates were too high. 
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set up an equation for hemoglobin, analogous to equation (29), but with 
two terms on the right-hand side, each of the form there given, one for 
the six a-amino groups and one for the e-amino groups, if we could treat 
all the groups of each class as equivalent and independent. We do not 
know, however, the appropriate values of K,.’ to assign for each of these 
two classes of groups. Since Stadie and O’Brien found values of 7 up to 16, 
when the mean net charge on the hemoglobin molecules was — 24, it is 
clear that other amino groups in hemoglobin besides the six a-amino 
groups can bind CO, as carbamate. These six, however, should be the 
first to react with CO», because of their low value of K»’, unless they also 
have very low values of Kan’ (see equation 29). 

Making use of the relations Ca = nTu. and (Am—~) = 97'p, for 
hemoglobin, and assuming tentatively only one class of amino groups 
which combine with COs, we may rewrite (29) in the form 





tie Ke! Kam’ (CO2) (36) 
m Ke! Kam'(CO2) + Ke'(H*) + (Ht)? 
If we assume K, > (H?*), this becomes 
a Kam’ (CO2) yp) © Ka, (COs) 
n ~ (B*) + Kan'(COs) ee ema Gs Gu 
and if (H+) > K,.’, it becomes 
iat: Ko! Kam’ (COz2) ne i ia Ko! Kam’ (CO2) (38) 
n (Ht)? + Ke! Kam (CO2) Rind (H*)? 


Stadie and O’Brien found they could fit their data for both the “‘non- 
carbamate” and the total equilibria by a formula equivalent to (37), 
taking n as equal to the numerical value of Z, the mean negative net 
charge on the protein. On this basis they obtained a value of pKan’ equal 
to 6.5 to 6.8; but the approximations made in the use of (37) instead of 
(36) and the assumption that n = |Z| make the theoretical interpretation 
of their data uncertain. In any case the work of Ferguson and Roughton 
(1934), of Ferguson (1936), and of Stadie and O’Brien (1937) definitely 
proves the formations of carbamates of hemoglobin; and the latter 
authors have also shown the formation of carbamates of plasma proteins, 
although in much smaller amounts. 

A significant fraction of the total carbon dioxide of the blood is trans- 
ported in the form of carbamate under physiological conditions; accord- 
ing to Ferguson and Roughton this amounts to about 1 millimole of CO: 
bound as carbamate per liter of red blood corpuscles in arterial blood, 
and about 1.6 in venous blood. Stadie and O’Brien estimate somewhat 
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higher values for arterial blood—about 1.35 millimoles of COz bound as 
carbamate per liter of whole arterial blood, of which they assign about 
one-third to the plasma proteins. They also give a figure for venous blood 
near 1.6, the increase above the value for arterial blood occurring almost 
entirely in the red cells. These figures are based on studies on horse and 
ox blood. Ferguson (1936) gives somewhat higher figures from direct 
measurements on human blood. All these investigators agree that venous 
blood has a higher content of carbamate than arterial blood, and attrib- 
ute an important physiological function to carbamate in the transport of 
carbon dioxide from the tissues to the lungs, and its discharge in the lungs. 
Some 15 to 20% of the difference in total CO. between venous and arte- 
rial COs» is attributed by them to this difference in carbamate; Ferguson 
gives even higher figures. On the other hand, one of us (Wyman, 1948, 
pp. 485-496) has concluded that this difference is small, and of relatively 
minor physiological importance. The arguments involved are intricate 
and detailed; we shall not try to present them here, but merely call the 
attention of the reader to the existence of this difference of opinion, in 
case he wishes to examine the original papers.! In any case, there is no 
dispute concerning the presence of significant amounts of COs, as car- 
bamate in blood; the evidence for carbamates of hemoglobin and of 
plasma proteins under physiological conditions appears to be decisive. 


Rates of the Reactions CO, + H.O =H.CO; 


As has already been pointed out, the hydration of carbon dioxide 
and the dehydration of carbonic acid are processes that require a meas- 
urable time—a time so long as to be of crucial importance as a limiting 
factor in many biological processes. Therefore no discussion of the physi- 
cal chemistry of carbon dioxide and its biochemical implications could be 
complete without a consideration of the rates of these processes. 

By simple experiments it may readily be seen that these reactions 
require a finite time. The hydration reaction may be observed, for in- 
stance, by making up a cold solution of water saturated with CO.—it 
is convenient to do this by adding a little dry ice to the water—in the 
presence of a suitable indicator, such as bromothymol blue, which is 
yellow at pH 6, green near pH 7, and blue at pH 8. Such a solution is vel- 
low if no alkali has been added. On addition of a little alkali (say 0.2 ml 





‘8 Roughton has not accepted Wyman’s conclusions and has maintained the view 
that carbamino compounds play an important part in CQ: transport in blood. See 
Roughton, F. J. W. (1949) Biochem. J. 44, xxxi and J. Physiol. 109, 12P: also Rough- 
ton’s article in ‘‘Handbook of Respiratory Physiology,’’ 1954, Air University, USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, p. 51 ff. (see especially pip 86 
88). We shall return to a more detailed discussion of this question in Volume II. . 
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of 0.1 NV NaOH to 5 ml of carbonic acid solution) the solution immediately 
becomes blue; in a second or two, the blue color fades, and the solution 
becomes yellow again. On addition of more alkali, the blue color imme- 
diately appears again, and then fades more slowly to green and yellow. 
The process can be repeated several times, until finally so much alkali 
has been added that the solution remains permanently blue. 

The interpretation of these phenomena is as follows. The H.CO; 
present immediately reacts with OH- ion to form HCO;- and some 
CO;-—. Most of the carbonic acid present, however, is in the anhydrous 
form of CO». Before this can react, it must be hydrated, and this process 
takes an appreciable time. The H2CO; so formed immediately reacts 
with the alkali; thus more HCO; continues to form, until all the alkali 
present is neutralized by it, or until all the COz present is used up. The 
course of the process is seen most clearly in a cold solution, since the 
hydration reaction proceeds more slowly than at room temperature. 

Similarly, by adding acid to a bicarbonate buffer, and observing pH 
changes with a suitable indicator, the process of dehydration of H2CO; 
may be observed to take an appreciable time. 

The first detailed study of these processes was made by Faurholt 
(1924). He concluded that in solution at pH < 8.0, if there is no exchange 
of CO, between the liquid and the gas phase during the process, the ki- 
netics of the reaction may be expressed by the equation for the rate of 
change of concentration of dissolved CO, with time in the liquid phase. 


d(CO2) _ 
i a 





—Ico,(COz) + ku,co,(H2COs) (39) 


That is, the CO, disappears by being hydrated at a rate proportional to 
its own concentration at any moment, while it is formed from HCO; at 
a rate proportional to the concentration of the latter. Since the concen- 
tration of the water in the system is large and essentially constant, the 
water concentration is implicitly included in kco,. Both kco, and ku,co, 
are increased by many buffers—especially by the basic constituents of 
such buffers—as we shall see later. At pH values greater than 8.0, a sec- 
ond reaction must be taken into account, namely, CO: + OH- = HCO;"; 
and the kinetic equation for this reaction may be written 


Bae = —keo,on(CO2)(OH-) + knco,(HCOs-) (40) 





At pH > 10, this second reaction is much faster than the first, but since 
we are considering only physiological systems, in which pH < 8, we shall 
need to consider only the first reaction (39). These velocity constants 
may be determined in various ways. We shall outline some of them here, 
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and refer briefly to the others; the reader seeking further information 
will do well to consult two important reviews by Roughton (1935, 1943- 
44), where many further references are also given. 


Tue VELOCITY OF THE DEHYDRATION REACTION: H.CO; ~H.0+CO,2 


A solution of bicarbonate is mixed with a suitable buffer solution, 
which we may designate by HA + A-, or with a strong acid such as 
H+Cl-. The following reactions then occur: 


(a) HA + HCO;- — A~ + HCO; (41a) 
or H+ + HCO;- — H.CO; (strong acid added) (41b) 
(b) H,CO; — H.O + CO: (in solution) (42) 
(c) CO, (in solution) — COs: (in vapor phase) (43) 


Reaction (41a) or (41b) is very fast; it is never a limiting factor in 
determining the speed of the whole process. The speed of (43) depends 
on the extent of the surface which is exposed between the liquid and this 
vapor phase; it can be made very fast by shaking the liquid vigorously, 
so that it is constantly exposing new elements of surface to the vapor. 
Under these circumstances, (42) is the rate-determining reaction, and 
the process can be followed by measuring the increase of CO: in the vapor 
phase. This can be done by attaching a manometer to the reaction vessel; 
the increase of pressure is proportional to the amount of CO, evolved, 
and the proportionality factor can readily be determined by a suitable 
calibration. 

On the other hand, reaction (43) may be suppressed by working in a 
vessel containing very little vapor, and by avoiding shaking. Faurholt 
(1924) worked under these conditions; he then determined the amount 
of (CO:) in the liquid phase, at various time intervals, as follows. At 
the end of a given time interval, the reaction was suddenly stopped by 
throwing into the solution an excess of dimethylamine, followed by BaCly. 
The dimethylamine reacts with CO, to form a carbamino compound, 
which is soluble. 


(CH3)2NH + CO2— (CH;)2N-COO- + H+ 


The barium chloride precipitates all the HCO;- and CO;-~ present, as 
insoluble BaCO;. The BaCO; is removed by centrifuging, and the COs, 
combined with the dimethylamine can then be released by adding acid, 
and determined by any convenient method. The formation of the car- 
bamino compound, and the precipitation of BaCQs;, are both so rapid, 
at least at low temperatures, that there is not time for any appreciable 
interconversion of CO, and HCO ; during the addition of the reagents. 
As we have already indicated, it is also possible to measure the 
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progress of reaction (42) by determining the pH of the system as a func- 
tion of time. The rates are so fast, however, that most techniques cannot 
follow them with sufficient precision. The technique of Hartridge and 
Roughton for following the velocities of rapid reactions, which was first 
used for studying the velocity of the reactions of hemoglobin with oxygen 
and carbon monoxide, is a powerful tool in such cases. (For a general 
survey of methods of studying rapid reactions, see Roughton and Chance, 
1953.) In principle it is very simple (Fig. 4). Two reservoirs (Ri, Re), 
containing the two solutions which are to be mixed together to produce 





Fie. 4. Schematic diagram of Hartridge-Roughton apparatus for determining 
velocity of rapid reactions. R; and RF; are reservoirs containing the reactant solutions. 
M is the mixing chamber; this contains a system of vanes and baffles, which disturb 
the flow so as to cause rapid mixing of the solutions from R; and R2. The observation 
tube O contains the turbulent flowing liquid, which discharges into the receptacle 
REC. Given the rate of discharge, and the cross-section of O, the velocity of the 
liquid in O is readily calculated. The distance between two observation points A and B 
thus gives the time taken by the liquid to move from A to B. Any physical method 
which gives the extent of the chemical reaction at different observation points thus 
determines the rate of the reaction. 


the reaction under study, have outlet tubes which lead to the mixing 
chamber, M, where the liquids are mixed very rapidly by means of a set 
of inflow jets, so adjusted that mixing is virtually complete when the 
mixed fluid starts to flow down the observation tube, O. A constant pres- 
sure is maintained on the two reservoirs, so that the rate of outflow from 
the observation tube is constant. The time required for the liquid to 
move from M to any given point on O is readily calculated. If the outflow 
from O is V em? sec-?, and the cross section of O is A cm’, then the veloc- 
ity of the fluid along the axis of O is V/A cm sec7!. The fluid in O is ina 
steady state, the extent of reaction at any point along the tube being in- 
dependent of time. The time required for any given portion of fluid to 
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move a distance x along the tube, measured from J as starting point, 
is A/V seconds. It is important that the flow of the liquid should be 
turbulent—not laminar streamline flow, such as occurs in a capillary 
viscometer—so that the whole body of liquid moves through O with 
essentially uniform velocity, whether it is near the center of O or near the 
wall. To obtain turbulent flow, the velocity must be fairly high, and 
the tube not too narrow. If these conditions are met, we may make 
observations of any suitable physical property of the solution, at differ- 
ent points along O, which can serve as an indicator of the extent of reac- 
tion at different time intervals after the reaction has begun in the mixing 
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Fic. 5. Time course of heat evolution when hydrochloric acid’is mixed with sodium 
bicarbonate, showing the two-stage character of the process. From Roughton (1941). 


chamber. For instance, if the light absorption of the solution changes 
during the process, it can be readily measured at different points. Thus 
changes of pH with time can be determined in such an apparatus if a 
suitable indicator is present in the liquid. Alternatively, it is possible to 
seal in small electrodes at several points along O, and measure the pH 
electrometrically. The most precise measurements of reaction (42) by 
the rapid-flow technique, however, have been obtained by measuring 
the rise of temperature which accompanies the reaction, by means of 
thermocouples placed at suitable points along the tube, and thus deter- 
mining the heat evolved as a function of the time (Roughton, 1941). When 
hydrochloric acid is mixed with sodium bicarbonate there is an essentially 
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instantaneous production of heat due to the formation of H»CO; from H+ 
and HCO>;- (reaction 41b), followed by a slower evolution of heat due to 
the dehydration of HCO; (reaction 42) (Fig. 5). The total heat change 
involved in the two steps is indicated by the AH° values in Table IV, 
for Ku,co, and K,, respectively.!! The rate of heat production in the de- 
hydration process is thus proportional to —d(H.COs) /dt in reaction (39), 
and the velocity constant of this reaction, kx,co,, can thus be determined. 
The basic constituents of many buffers catalyze the hydration and de- 
hydration reactions; hence if velocity constants are measured in a buffer 
solution, they should be determined at several different concentrations 
of buffer and then extrapolated to zero buffer concentration, as in the 
work of Kiese (1941). 


THE HypraTion Reaction: CO, + H.O — H.CO; 


Here several types of procedure have been used. For instance we may 
shake a suitable buffer mixture with gaseous COs, and follow the CO, 
uptake manometrically. This is, of course, the exact converse of the first 
method described by studying the dehydration reaction. The same reac- 
tions are involved, except that they go in the reverse direction. 

Alternatively, we may mix a solution of dissolved CO, with a suitable 
buffer mixture (HA + A-). The reactions are 


CO, + H:0 — H:2CO; 
H.CO; + A~-— HCO;- + HA 


and the first reaction is rate-determining. The change of (CO2) with time 
may be followed by essentially the same methods used in studying the 
dehydration reaction. 

Another elegant and entirely independent method for determining 
the rate of the hydration reaction was developed by Mills and Urey 
(1940). It involves the use of water containing an excess of the oxygen 
isotope, O18, and the determination of the rate of exchange of this isotope 
between carbon dioxide and water. We shall not discuss the details of 
their calculations here, but their results for the velocity constants are 
listed, along with those of other workers, in Table VII (compare Rough- 
ton, 1943-44, p. 109). 

At all temperatures studied, the velocity constant of the dehydration 
reaction is far greater than that of the hydration reaction, although the 
temperature coefficient of the latter is slightly greater. The ratio of the 
two velocity constants, when the system is at equilibrium, gives the equi- 


11 Note that the values of AH in Table IV indicate the heat absorbed, per mole, 
when the reaction runs in the opposite direction to that shown in Fig. 5. 
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librium constant, K, (equation 4), as may readily be seen by setting 
d(CO2)/dt = 0 in (39). The values of Ay calculated from the ratio of 
velocity constants by Roughton’s thermal data (Table VII) diverge con- 
siderably from those given in Table III, which are derived from the ratio 
of the two equilibrium constants Ku,co, and K,. Thus from Table III we 
should conclude that CO. molecules outnumber H.CO; molecules in 
aqueous solution at 0° by 500 to 1; from Table VII, by 950 to 1. The dis- 
crepancies at higher temperatures are even more pronounced, and there 
are marked disagreements at 25° among the different methods for deter- 
mining the velocity constant, kco,. Actually if we take Kiese’s manomet- 
ric value for kco,, and the thermal value for ku,co,, at 25°, we obtain 
K,, = 0.70/26.6 = 0.00263, in very close agreement with the independent 
value of 0.00258 given in Table III; but no such close agreement is found 
if we compare the corresponding sets of values at 0°. All the measurements 
indicate that CO: is overwhelmingly predominant over H2CO; at equi- 
librium, at all temperatures studied, and that the proportion of H2CO; 
rises with rising temperature, the latter fact being a necessary conse- 
quence of the thermal data. Further research is needed, however, to 
resolve some of the secondary discrepancies indicated by all these studies. 

The data of Table VII are for studies in unbuffered systems, or for 
buffered systems studied at several buffer concentrations and extrapolated 
to zero buffer concentration. Many buffers—specifically the basic com- 
ponents of these buffers—have marked catalytic effects on the hydration 
and dehydration reactions, as was shown particularly by Roughton and 
Booth (1938) and by Kiese and Hastings (1940). In the presence of buffers 
we may write (39) in the form 


d(CO2)/dt = —koo,1 + 1(B)](CO2) + ka,cof1 + 1(B)](H2COs3) (44) 


Here (B) denotes the molar concentration of the basic constituent of 
the buffer mixture, and | the catalytic coefficient of the base. Since the 
base acts as a catalyst, and does not alter the final equilibrium, it must 
increase the velocity constants of both the hydration and the dehydra- 
tion reactions by the same factor, as is indicated in (44). Some values of 
/ found were (1) for the anionic bases conjugate to weak uncharged acids: 
phosphate, 8; borate, 150; selenite, 2000; arsenite, 10,000; (2) for cer- 
tain cyclic nitrogenous bases: imidazole, 1.5; 2,4-dimethylimidazole, 12; 
nicotine, 13 (Roughton and Booth, 1938). Bromine has a very powerful 
effect, as shown by Kiese and Hastings (1940); it surpasses any of the 
bases mentioned above, in its catalytic power. The catalytic effects in 
general are characteristic of what Brénsted has denoted as a generalized 
basic catalysis. None of the catalysts, however, compared in effective- 
ness with the enzyme carbonic anhydrase, discussed below, which on a 
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weight basis is more than a thousand times more effective than any of 
them. 

These velocity constants may be employed in considering the rates 
of uptake of carbon dioxide by the blood in the tissues, and its release in 


TABLE VII 
VELOcITY CONSTANTS FOR THE HYDRATION OF CO.) AND THE DEHYDRATION 
or H2CO; at Various TEMPERATURES 


Dehydration, kx,co,; Hydration, kco, 
Temperature Isotope 
(°C) Thermal Thermal exchange Manometric Ky», thermal 
0 2.0 0.0021 0.00205 0.00205 0.00105 
15 11.0 07014 Wi A 0.018 0.00128 
25 26.6 0.037 0.0275 (0.070): 0.00139 
38 89.0 0.131 0.10 (0.36) 0.00147 


All values of kg,co, and kco, are in sec~!. Thermal values from F. J. W. Roughton, 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 68, 2930 (1941). Isotope exchange values from E. A. Mills and 
H. C. Urey, ibid. 62, 1019 (1940). Manometric values from M. Kiese, Biochem. Z. 
307, 207 (1941); see also M. Kiese and A. B. Hastings, J. Biol. Chem. 132, 267 (1940). 
Kiese’s values at 25° and 38° are obtained by extrapolation of his measurements at 
lower temperatures, assuming a linear relation between kco, and 1/7'—a relation found 
to hold very accurately between 0° and 22.5°. It should be noted that Kiese’s measure- 
ments were made in phosphate buffer mixtures, at several concentrations of added 
buffer mixture for each temperature; he then extrapolated the value at each tempera- 
ture to zero buffer concentration, to obtain the limiting rate in the absence of the 
catalytic effect produced by the buffer. Pinsent et al. (1956a) give revised thermal 
values of kco, as 0.0112 at 15°, 0.0257 at 25°, and 0.0620 at 40°. These would of 
course give even lower values of K, than those listed above. 

Roughton [Harvey Lect. 39, 96 (1943-44)] has pointed out that the values of ka,co,, 
given here by the thermal method, agree closely with the mean of several values deter- 
mined earlier by less accurate methods, although the latter differed considerably 
among themselves. 

Values of the equilibrium constant for hydration, 


H:CO3 _ kco:z 


CO. ka.cos 


are calculated from the thermal data. Discrepancies with the other data, especially 
at 25°, are to be noted. Note also discrepancies with the values of K, given in Table 
III which were determined by methods entirely independent of those given here. See 
discussion in text. 





Kr = 


the lungs. In the tissues CO. produced by metabolic processes diffuses 
into the blood at a rate determined by the gradient in poo, between blood 
and tissues. The amount, however, that could be taken up in the blood 
by simple solution as COz, with a small trace of H.COs, is very small 
compared to the actual uptake. Most of the CO, to be taken up and 
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transported must be hydrated to H.CO;. This then reacts with basic 
groups in the blood proteins, especially with imidazole groups of the 
histidine residues in hemoglobin and probably with some of the terminal 
a-amino groups at the ends of peptide chains, to give bicarbonate. If we 
denote these basic groups in the proteins by the symbol PB, then the 
reaction may be written 


Most of the CO» flowing into the blood is thus converted into bicar- 
bonate; but before reaction (45) can occur, the hydration of CO, must 
precede it, and this reaction, as may be seen from the values of kco, 1n 
Table VII, takes an appreciable time in the absence of a catalyst. If we 


integrate the equation d(CO2)/dt = —kco,(CO2) from zero time up to 
time ¢, we obtain the result 
In [a/(a — x)] = 2.3803 log [a/(a — x)] = Kco,t (46) 


where a is the initial concentration of CO» at zero time, and a — z is the 
concentration after time ¢, in seconds. Thus the time when the reaction . 
is half complete—that is, when a — x = a/2—is given at 38° by the 
equation 


ty, = 2.303 log 2/kco, = 0.69/0.131 = 5.3 sec at 38° (47) 


A given portion of blood, however, spends only a very short time in 
passing through a capillary, of the order of 1 to 5 seconds. If a proper 
job is to be done of unloading carbon dioxide from the tissues into the 
blood, the hydration reaction should be much more than half complete 
—preferably 99°% complete at least—during this short period, since the 
diffusion processes involved in the transfer of CO, from tissue to blood 
also take a significant amount of time. Obviously, from the calculation 
shown in (47), no such result will be achieved unless a highly effective 
catalyst is present. A small amount of CQO: is indeed directly taken up 
by the amino groups of proteins as carbamate, in a relatively rapid 
reaction, as we have already seen; but the conversion of CO, to bicar- 
bonate by reactions (42) and (45) is the most important factor. It was 
a consideration of the difficulties involved here, especially by O. M. 
Henriques and F. J. W. Roughton, that led to the discovery of the en- 
zyme carbonic anhydrase in the red cells by Meldrum and Roughton 
in 1932. : 

A serious problem also arises in connection with the discharge of 
CO, from the blood to the lungs. In the lung capillaries, reaction (45) 
must run from right to left, producing HsCO;, which must in turn be 
dehydrated to CO, before it can pass off into the alveolar air. Reaction 
(45) proceeds with very great speed in either direction, but the speed of 
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dehydration is determined by the velocity constant ku,co,, Table VII 
shows that this constant is much larger than kco,, and the reaction accord- 
ingly can be largely complete in a second or two, even in the absence of a 
catalyst. Detailed calculations by Henriques and by Roughton (see 
Roughton, 1935), however, have shown that the transfer of carbon 
dioxide from the lung vessels to the alveolar air would also be very in- 
complete, in the time taken by the blood to pass through the lung capil- 
laries, if it were not for the presence of carbonic anhydrase. 


Carbonic Anhydrase 


The existence of a powerful catalyst in erythrocytes, promoting the 
hydration of CO, and the dehydration of H.COs, was first clearly proved 
by the work of Meldrum and Roughton in 1932.!2 The contents of hemo- 
lyzed red cells, even after the hemoglobin had been removed by denatura- 
tion and precipitation, for example by treatment with alcohol and chlo- 
roform, still retained the power of greatly accelerating these processes, 
whereas blood plasma was totally inactive in this respect. Purification 
of the catalyst is complicated by the presence of hemoglobin in the red 
cell in amounts which are vast in comparison with those of any other 
protein; carbonic anhydrase represents perhaps 1% of the total protein. 
The rather drastic methods of removing the hemoglobin by denatura- 
tion, as mentioned above, have been employed by almost all investiga- 
tors. Carbonic anhydrase is a remarkably stable protein and seems to 
survive this treatment to give a pure and highly active product; but 
it remains possible that the enzyme has undergone some alteration from 
its native state in the red cell in this initial step. It is not easily salted 
out, being precipitated by ammonium sulfate only at very high concen- 
trations (85 to 100% saturation with (NH,).SO,). Thus most other 
proteins remaining in the red cell extract, after removal of hemoglobin, 
can be removed by precipitation with ammonium sulfate at concentra- 
tions up to 70% saturation, and the carbonic anhydrase then separated 
by precipitation in nearly saturated ammonium sulfate. Other techniques 
have also been used successfully in the purification process, but it is not 
our purpose here to describe such methods in detail. 

The best preparations of carbonic anhydrase obtained by Roughton, 
by Kiese and Hastings, by van Goor, by Keilin and Mann, by Scott 
and Fisher, and by some other workers, are of extremely high activity. 
They have been reported to double the rates of hydration of COs, or 


12 No attempt will be made to give detailed references here to the numerous 
papers on carbonic anhydrase. The reader who wishes to find them should consult 
the valuable reviews by Roughton (1935, 1943-44), van Goor (1948), Roughton and 
Clark (1951), and Vallee (1955). 
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dehydration of H,COs;, at concentrations of one part in 100,000,000 or 
even less. Nevertheless it is by no means certain that any completely 
pure preparation of carbonic anhydrase has yet been achieved. Observa- 
tions in the ultracentrifuge, or by electrophoretic methods, indicate im- 
purities up to 15% in some of the best preparations. The molecular 
weight is of the order of 30,000, but the exact value is still somewhat in 
doubt; the isoelectric point is near 5.6. The most interesting and dis- 
tinctive chemical property of the enzyme, however, is the fact that it 
contains zinc, as was first shown by Keilin and Mann, and confirmed by 
Scott and Fisher. The figures for zinc content given by different investi- 
gators differ somewhat, ranging from 0.20 to 0.833%, but the amount al- 
most certainly corresponds to one atom of zine per molecule of carbonic 
anhydrase. The zinc is indispensable for enzyme activity, and it is very 
tightly bound. Tupper, Watts, and Wormall (1952) prepared a solution 
containing carbonic anhydrase and a zinc salt containing Zn®, and found 
no exchange of the isotopic zinc with the nonradioactive zinc in the 
enzyme over a period of 32 days. 

Carbonic anhydrase is poisoned or inhibited by a number of sub- 
stances. Cyanide inhibits the activity by 85% in a concentration as low 
as 4 X 10~° M, according to Keilin and Mann. Azide is a strong inhibitor, 
and so are several metallic ions, including zinc itself, also Ag, Au, Cu, 
and Hg. Thiocyanate ions exert a marked inhibitory effect. Sulfanilamide 
(p-aminobenzenesulfonamide) is a powerful inhibitor, and a particularly 
valuable one for studies with carbonic anhydrase, since it is not inhibitory 
for most other enzymes. It can therefore be used in complicated systems 
to inhibit carbonic anhydrase specifically while leaving other enzymes 
in the system still functioning. The free —SO.N H: group of sulfanilamide 
is apparently essential for this inhibitory action; if one of the hydro- 
gens of this group is replaced by an alkyl group, the inhibitory action 
disappears. 

Carbonic anhydrase is found in other tissues besides the red cells of 
the blood, notably in the pancreas, in which large amounts of CO» must 
be converted into bicarbonate in the pancreatic secretion. It is also pres- 
ent, in rather smaller amounts, in gastric mucosa, in the kidney, and in 
the salivary glands and retina. It is apparently completely absent in 
muscle, and in most other tissues of the body. The biological reason for 
its absence seems fairly clear, if it is CO2, not H2CO; or bicarbonate ion, 
which is produced as the end product of metabolic activity. In the pres- 
ence of carbonic anhydrase, the CO2 would be rapidly hydrated to HsCOs, 
and this would be converted to bicarbonate ion by the basic groups pres- 
ent in the tissue proteins or other tissue buffers. This would convert 
these buffer bases to their conjugate acids, with perhaps a dangerous 
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decrease in the buffer capacity of the tissue systems. Moreover, an even 
more serious trouble would be created, for carbonic acid and the bicar- 
bonate ion diffuse out through the tissue cells and into the blood much 
more slowly than CO:. The absence of carbonic anhydrase in most tissue 
cells therefore favors the rapid outward passage of metabolic CO». As 
Roughton (1935, p. 262) has well said: ‘‘In such a location carbonic 
anhydrase would be an enemy to the organism, rather than a friend.” 

For similar reasons, there are biological advantages in having the 
carbonic anhydrase of blood located entirely in the red cells, not in the 
plasma. This means that COs, arriving from the tissues, passes rapidly 
through the plasma and enters the cells, where it is rapidly hydrated, and 
then converted to HCO;- ion by hemoglobin, the most plentiful and most 
powerful buffer of the blood. Much of the HCO;- ion so formed passes 
back into the plasma, by exchange with chloride ions from plasma across 
the red cell membrane—a process discussed in detail later in Volume II 
—but the work of neutralizing the acid has first been done in the red 
cells by the hemoglobin. If carbonic anhydrase were present in plasma, 
large amounts of H,CO; would be formed there, before the CO: from 
which it is derived had time to diffuse into the red cells. Then this H2CO; 
would be neutralized by the relatively weak buffering power of the pro- 
teins of plasma, and the resulting change of pH would, at least for a 
transitory period, be much greater than that which actually occurs in 
plasma while blood is passing through the tissues. 

The cycle of events taking place in the lungs is of course the con- 
verse of that in the tissues, and the nature of the whole complex system 
involved is considered in detail in Volume II. Here we have sought only 
to indicate briefly the biological significance of carbonic anhydrase, and 
the value to the organism of its absence in some places as well as of its 
presence in others. 
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Chapter 11 


Some General Aspects of Molecular Interactions 


In the discussion of acid-base equilibria, we have dealt with an impor- 
tant class of molecular interactions which are describable in terms of the 
law of mass action. This law is also the basis for describing a vast num- 
ber of reactions which can and do proceed in the living organism or in 
extracts from living tissues which contain the necessary enzyme systems. 
In many cases one of the interacting molecules can bind the other at any 
one of a number of different binding sites. This is notably true for acid- 
base equilibria. Large protein and nucleic acid molecules may contain 
hundreds or thousands of basic sites to which protons can be attached. 
Other interactions of the sort to which we are referring here are contin- 
ually encountered in biochemical systems of the most diverse sorts. An 
outstanding example is the combination of hemoglobin with oxygen; the 
four iron atoms of the hemoglobin molecule can each combine with one 
oxygen molecule, and the binding of an oxygen at one of the four posi- 
tions markedly affects the affinity for oxygen of the unbound iron atoms 
at the other three positions. Another important example is the remark- 
able capacity of the molecule of serum albumin to combine with any one 
of a great number of substances; most of these are anions, but some are 
neutral molecules or cations. These include numerous anionic dyes, fatty 
acid anions, and nearly all simple inorganic anions, including the halo- 
gens, the nitrate ion, perchlorate ion, and many others. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to mention an anion which is not bound by serum albumin. Albumin 
also binds significant amounts of many neutral molecules, such as decanol 
and other higher alcohols, chloroform, and even benzene. Steroids, metal- 
loporphyrins, and many other compounds are bound by serum albumin in 
appreciable amounts. One albumin molecule may bind as many as forty 
chloride or thiocyanate ions. 

All proteins are capable of binding metallic cations, but the extent 
of binding varies greatly, both with the nature of the cation and with 
the nature of the protein and the net charge which it carries. The alkali 
metals are scarcely bound at all; the alkaline earths are bound in signifi- 
cant amounts by proteins, but in general only when the protein is nega- 
tively charged. The nucleic acids, which are of course negatively charged 
at all pH values except in strongly acid solution, likewise bind the alka- 
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line earths strongly. Much firmer attachments, to proteins at least, are 
made by the transition group elements, those of physiological importance 
being particularly manganese, iron, copper, and zinc—also molybdenum, 
in the light of recent studies on some of the metalloflavin enzymes. These, 
unlike the alkaline earths, which form bonds which are predominantly 
ionic in character, may also form bonds which are largely covalent. These 
complexes often exist in a mobile equilibrium with the molecule that 
binds the metal ions so that the combination can be described by one or 
more definite association constants; and it is such cases as this with which 
we shall be predominantly concerned here. In many substances of great 
biological importance, however, the binding of the metal to the protein 
is very tight, so that no dissociation of the complex is detectable at all. 
This is substantially true of hemoglobin in the physiological pH range; 
association constants for hemoglobin with oxygen or carbon monoxide 
are readily determined; but the dissociation of iron or of the iron— 
porphyrin complex from the hemoglobin molecule, at ordinary tempera- 
tures and at pH values between (say) 6 and 9, is undetectably small. 
Likewise the zinc atom of carbonic anhydrase is so firmly bound that it 
does not detectably exchange with isotopic zinc in the surrounding solu- 
tion in a period of more than a month. (See Chapter 10.) There are a 
number of metalloenzymes for which similar statements can be made; the 
problem in such cases—a problem not yet fully solved for any case—is 
the determination of the chemical structure of the complex and its signifi- 
cance for the specific activity of the enzyme. This lies outside the scope 
of our discussion here. There are, however, plenty of cases in which activa- 
tion or inhibition of enzyme action is produced by the readily reversible 
binding of small amounts of certain metallic ions, and such cases clearly 
fall within the domain of the problems to be considered in this chapter. 

Complexes between enzymes and coenzymes such as the pyridine nu- 
cleotides are of great physiological importance for enzyme action, and the 
association constants involved are clearly definable in many cases. The 
formation of enzyme-substrate complexes themselves represents another 
branch of inquiry in the same field, although the kinetic problems that 
arise here require a further analysis which is outside the scope of this 
chapter. 

The great class of oxidation-reduction reactions involve interactions 
of the most important sort. These are so important, and involve such 
special problems, that they will be considered in a later volume; but 
many of the general principles to be considered here are basic for the dis- 
cussion of oxidation-reduction processes. 

In addition to all these, there are interactions of great importance 
which involve linkages between two or more macromolecules. The spe- 
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cific combinations between antigens and antibodies, leading sometimes 
to the formation of soluble complexes of high mo lecrilig weight, some- 
times to the formation of precipitates or to agglutination reactions, fur- 
nish an example of profound biological importance. (For disnusdon and 
references, see, for instance, Boyd, 1956.) The formation of nucleopro- 
teins from proteins and nucleic acids is another process of major impor- 
tance, but one which is still very incompletely understood. Some i impor- 
tant proteins, such as insulin, exist in several different polymeric forms. 
The fundamental molecule of insulin, as we have observed in Chapter 3, 
is a unit containing 51 amino acid residues, with a molecular weight of 
5734, for beef insulin, and practically the same for hog and sheep insulins, 
but it associates very readily to form a dimer of this unit—so strongly, 
indeed, that the monomer is almost undetectable in ordinary aqueous 
solutions. The dimer in turn associates to larger polymers; in neutral 
aqueous solutions the predominant species of insulin molecules are those 
which are six or eight times the size of the monomer unit (molecular 
weight 34,000 to 46,000). In acid solutions, particularly in the presence 
of divalent anions and at relatively high ionic strength, very extensive 
polymerization of insulin into fibrillar structures occurs. Other proteins, 
such as the hemocyanins, can undergo reversible association and dissocia- 
tion, depending on changes in ionic strength. No attempt at detailed dis- 
cussion of these matters will be made in this chapter, although some of 
them are dealt with later in the chapters on macromolecules and their 
properties. An extensive and valuable discussion of protein-protein inter- 
actions is given by Waugh (1954). 

The interactions discussed here involve actual molecular complexes, 
the formation of which can be described in terms of the law of mass 
action. The bonds holding the constituents of the complex together may 
be very different in different cases, ranging from ion pairs which stick 
together essentially because of electrostatic attraction, to compounds 
held by strong covalent bonds. These interactions are to be distinguished 
from those due to ion-ion and ion-dipole attractions, such as those dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. The latter, for molecules and ions of high net charge 
or high dipole moment, may involve profound changes in the activity 
coefficients of the components which interact, as demonstrated by the 
far-reaching solubility changes associated with the salting in and salting 
out of proteins by neutral salts. In such a case as the salting in of B-lacto- 
globulin by sodium chloride, for example, there is practically no evidence 
of the binding of sodium or chloride ions by the protein. Yet its solubility 
is increased more than a hundredfold by an increase of sodium chloride 
concentration from zero to 0.1 M. On the other hand, the addition of a 
salt such as zine or cadmium chloride to a protein solution certainly leads 
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to actual complex formation between the cation and the protein, and for 
some proteins such as serum albumin to complex formation with the anion 
as well. 

The molecular complexes to be discussed here are usually formed from 
constituents some of which are ions; in many cases all the reactants, and 
the products as well, are ionic. In such cases variation of interionic forces, 
due for instance to variation of the dielectric constant or ionic strength of 
the medium, may have a profound effect on the observed equilibria. An 
added salt may have a relatively nonspecific effect, owing to the change 
of ionic strength which its addition produces, and a more specific effect, 
owing to the fact that one or both of its ions can be bound to a molecule 
which is present. In formulating the fundamental equilibrium relations 
later in this chapter, we shall consider first the cases where interionic 
forces can be neglected, at least as a first approximation, and deal later 
with cases where corrections for interionic forces are of major importance. 


Some Methods of Measuring Binding 


When two molecules interact, the determination of the amount of one 
bound by the other can be carried out in many different ways. The sys- 
tems that may be studied are so diverse, and the methods of studying 
them so many, that it would be a futile task to attempt to list them all. 
Certain methods, however, are of such general importance that they de- 
serve some brief discussion; but we shall attempt no detailed description 
of procedure. We shall speak of seven such methods: equilibrium dialy- 
sis, ultrafiltration, spectroscopic measurements, electromotive force meas- 
urements, ultracentrifuge measurements, electrophoretic mobility studies, 
and pH changes associated with binding. 


EQuILIBRIUM DIALYSIS 


In this procedure, a solution containing a macromolecule, P, is sep- 
arated by a semipermeable membrane from another solution containing 
only the solvent and other small molecules or ions which can pass through 
the membrane. In the simplest case, the outer solution contains only 
solvent and the “ligand”? molecule or ion, A, the binding of which to the 
macromolecule, P, is to be studied. The two solutions are stirred and re- 
main in contact through the membrane until analysis shows that they 
have come to equilibrium. The simplest case arises if A carries no elec- 
tric charge, and if its activity coefficient is independent of concentration. 
Then at equilibrium an analysis is carried out for the total concentration 
of A, both inside and outside the membrane. We denote the latter as 
(A);, the former as (A),. Then, if we assume that the macromolecule does 
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not affect the activity of A except by binding it, we have the relation 
(A); ~— (A), + CAN aa — (A). + y(P) (1) 


where (P) is the molar concentration of the macromolecule and 3 is the 
mean number of molecules of A bound by one macromolecule under the 
conditions of the experiment. It is well to repeat the experiment for sev- 
eral values of (P) at constant (A),, in order to show that 7 is a well- 
defined number, independent of (P), at least within the limits of concen- 
tration under study. Variation of (A), at constant (P) should of course 
give varying values of 3. 

When A is charged, its binding to P necessarily alters the net charge 
on P; and if P carries a net charge, the distribution of diffusible ions, in- 
cluding those unbound, is necessarily different inside and outside the 
membrane, according to the laws of the Gibbs-Donnan equilibrium 
(Volume II). The correction required to take account of this effect can 
be calculated, or the effect itself can be reduced to very small proportions 
by working in a solution containing a considerable excess of a suitable 
neutral salt, as is shown in detail by the discussion of the Gibbs-Donnan 
equilibrium. There may be pitfalls in the latter technique, however; in 
the study of the binding of anions by serum albumin, for instance, the 
anion of any neutral salt employed is certain to be bound to some extent 
by the albumin; and in doing so it may compete for some of the same sites 
on the albumin molecule at which binding of the substance under study 
also occurs. Thus the addition of neutral salts or buffer mixtures may 
seriously complicate the interpretation of the measurements. Neverthe- 
less the method of equilibrium dialysis is a very powerful tool and has 
provided many of the most important data in the study of interactions. 


ULTRAFILTRATION 


This is in principle very similar to equilibrium dialysis. The outer 
phase, free of macromolecule, is obtained by filtering some of the inner 
solution under pressure through a semipermeable membrane, and the 
inner and outer fluids are then analyzed as before. The filtration process 
itself somewhat alters the composition of the inner fluid, and this factor 
must be allowed for in calculating the results. This difference between the 
composition of the inner and outer fluids occurs when the macromolecule 
carries a net charge and is determined by the Donnan equilibrium. The 
correction factor is small, however, and may be negligible, if the volume 
of fluid filtered through the membrane is small compared to the amount 
inside. 
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Spectroscopic MEASUREMENTS 

If either P or A absorbs light of some conveniently measureable wave- 
length, the absorption may be altered when they combine. An example 
of the change in light absorption by a ligand is shown in Fig. 1, which is 
taken from the work of I. M. Klotz on the interaction of azosulfathiazole 
with bovine serum albumin. The marked decrease in light absorption, in 
the neighborhood of 5000 A, when the dye is bound to albumin, is appar- 
ent. The best-known case of this sort, however, is the striking change in 
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Fig. 1. Absorption spectra of azosulfathiazole, (A) in buffer at pH 6.9; (B) in 
buffer containing 0.2% serum albumin at pH 6.9. (From Klotz, 1953.) 


the absorption bands of hemoglobin when it combines with oxygen or car- 
bon monoxide. In this case the extinction coefficient, for any suitably 
chosen absorption band, appears to be a linear function of >—the value 
of + here varies between 0 and 4, since there are four binding sites on the 
hemoglobin molecule for O2 or CO. The use of changes in absorption 
spectra as a means of studying the binding of protons to bases has 
already been discussed in some detail in Chapter 8 (pp. 424-428). 


ELECTROMOTIVE Force MEASUREM ENTS 


: In the particularly important case of proton binding, the use of the 
ydrogen or glass electrode to determine affinity constants has already 
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been discussed in Chapter 8. The same type of measurement can be ap- 
plied to determining the activity of other ions in solution, if a suitable 
electrode, reversible to the ion in question, is available. Thus Scatchard 
et al. (1950) used electrodes of the type 


Ag, AgCl, solution I||satd. KCl|/solution II, AgCl, Ag (2) 


Solutions I and II both contained sodium chloride at the same total 
concentration, in moles per kilogram of water, but solution II contained 
in addition human serum albumin. If no albumin were present, solutions 
I and II would be identical, the cell would be completely symmetrical, 
and the electromotive force of the cell would be zero, since every poten- 
tial difference at a phase boundary on the left-hand side of the cell is 
balanced by an equal and opposite potential difference on the right-hand 
side. (This point was tested experimentally in the cells employed, to make 
sure that the pair of silver—silver chloride electrodes used actually were 
equivalent.) When albumin is present in solution II some chloride ion is 
bound, and the activity of chloride ion is lower in solution II than in 
solution I. By the same line of reasoning employed in the interpretation 
of measurements on the hydrogen electrode (Chapter 8, pp. 429-437), the 
electromotive force of cell (2) may be written, with primes to denote the 
quantities in the albumin-free solution: 

EK = = In (Cl) "7" (Cl*)"¥" 
Parkois (Cl-)y 

Here (Cl-) and (Cl-)’ denote the concentrations of free chloride ion 
in solutions I and II, respectively. The free chloride in solution I is of 
course the same as the total sodium chloride concentration. The total 
chloride is the same in II as in I, but the free chloride is less because 
some is bound by the protein. Likewise y and y’ denote the activity coef- 
ficients of the free chloride ion in the two solutions. It is generally assumed 
that y and 7’ are the same; this assumption cannot be exactly true, but 
any error involved in it is likely to involve only a second-order correc- 
tion, in a solution containing a substance which binds chloride ions as 
strongly as serum albumin. The concept of individual ion activities and 
the difficulties associated with the existence of liquid junction potentials 
have been discussed at length in Chapter 8, in connection with measure- 
ments on the hydrogen electrode, and the value and the limitations of the 
concept are the same for the activity of the chloride ion in cell (2) as for 
the hydrogen ion in the cell defined by (65) in Chapter 8. Given the knowl- 
edge of (Cl-)', which can be determined by direct analysis, the assump- 
tion that y = 7’, and the measured value of F in (3), the concentration 
of unbound chloride ion in the solution containing the protein is imme- 


= 0.0591 log at 25° (3) 
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diately obtained. The difference between this and the total chloride ion 
concentration in this solution (m;), divided by the molal concentration of 
protein, m2, then gives 

ope ila ta i (4) 

Me 

Scatchard et al. (1950) also carried out determinations of binding by the 
equilibrium dialysis method; the agreement of the values of 7 obtained 
by the two methods under the same conditions furnished strong evi- 
dence for the validity of both techniques. The results also indicated that, 
although chloride ion was strongly bound by albumin, there was no 
evidence for binding of sodium ion. They also studied the binding of 
thiocyanate ion by albumin, but the use of silver-silver thiocyanate elec- 
trodes involved special difficulties and precautions which we shall not 
discuss here. There are unfortunately many ions for which no suitable 
reversible electrode is available, and for which therefore the electromo- 
tive force technique cannot be applied.! The range of ion concentrations 
over which a reversible electrode gives trustworthy readings is much more 
limited for most electrodes than it is for the hydrogen electrode. Scatchard 
et al., for instance, found that cell (2) behaved erratically at chloride ion 
concentrations below about 5 & 10-4 m. 


ULTRACENTRIFUGE MEAsU REMENTS 


If the macromolecule, P, binds the small molecule, A, then P will 
carry A with it if it is caused to sediment in the ultracentrifuge. With a 
suitable device, the sedimenting cell can be divided into sections after 
sedimentation has proceeded for a given time, and the solution analyzed 
for P and A at different levels in the cell. A classical example is the work 
of Chanutin et al. (1942) on the binding of calcium ions by casein. In 
any typical experiment an analysis for casein and for (Ca**) at different 
levels in the ultracentrifuge cell showed that the relation between the 
two is linear, and the extrapolated value of (Ca**) at zero casein concen- 
tration gives the value of free calcium; with the total amount of added 
calcium known, the bound calcium can be calculated by difference. Some 
sedimentation of unbound (Ca**+) must obviously occur also, but the 
small concentration gradient of free Ca++ in the cell can fairly readily be 
corrected for. Recently this method has been used with important results 
by Velick and his associates (see, for instance, Hayes and Velick, 1954) 
to study the binding of coenzymes to enzymes such as glyceraldehyde-3- 
phosphate dehydrogenase and alcohol dehydrogenase of yeast and muscle. 
We shall consider these studies in more detail later. 


1 ” S . 
Consider however the use of ion exchanger electrodes; see pp. 650-651, 
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ELECTROPHORESIS 


If a small ion is bound to a macromolecule, the net charge of the lat- 
ter is altered, and correspondingly its mobility in an electric field must 
be altered also. If the protein is isoelectric—that is, the mobility is 
zero—in a certain buffer, and a neutral salt is then added to the solution, 
selective binding of the anion or cation of the salt is reflected by a change 
in the mobility to positive or negative values. If both anion and cation 
are equally bound, or if neither is bound, the protein remains isoelectric. 
Thus Longsworth and Jacobsen (1949) found the isoelectric point of 
bovine serum albumin to be at pH 4.71 in an acetate buffer containing 
0.1 N sodium acetate. In a buffer containing 0.02 N acetate and 0.08 N 
sodium chloride the isoelectric point shifted to pH 4.59. In 0.01 N ace- 
tate plus 0.09 N sodium thiocyanate, it shifted to pH 4.17. The results 
indicate that chloride is bound more strongly than acetate ion (from other 
types of measurements it is known that acetate is also bound), and thio- 
cyanate is bound much more strongly than either. Obviously if one of 
these anions is bound to a protein that was originally isoelectric in the 
absence of any added electrolyte, the protein can be made isoelectric once 
more by the binding of protons. At the new isoelectric point, the number 
of bound anionic charges must equal the number of bound protons. Con- 
versely a protein such as myosin, which has a strong tendency to bind 
cations such as calcium, has its isoelectric point shifted to a higher pH 
value in a solution containing calcium ions than in one in which calcium 
and other divalent cations are absent. 

The protein need not be isoelectric to apply this test. A change of 
mobility produced by the substitution of one ion for another, in a solu- 
tion of any given ionic strength, is an index of some difference in the 
binding of one ion or the other, whether the original mobility was posi- 
tive, zero, or negative. The factors influencing mobility of ions, however, 
are numerous and complex, so that it is more difficult to derive quantita- 
tive estimates of amounts bound by this method than by some of the 
other methods already described. (For further discussion and references, 
see Alberty, 1953.) 


Errects oF pH CHANGES WHEN SATs ARE AppDED: Isoronic Points 


Electrostatic effects of adding salt to a polyvalent acid or ampholyte, 
as they affect the binding or release of protons, have already been con- 
sidered at length in Chapter 9, pp. 512-547. In addition, however, there 
are effects on the pH of such solutions when ions other than protons are 
bound. 


Experiments have been carried out by first removing all small dif- 
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fusible ions as completely as possible, except for hydrogen and hydroxyl 
ions, which are obviously not removable in aqueous solutions.’ If the 
ampholyte under study is present at not too low a concentration, the pu 
of the solution will correspond closely to the pH of the isoelectric point, 
defined as the point of zero mobility in an electric field, under the same 
conditions. The calculation of the pH of a salt-free solution of glycine 
at various concentrations has already been carried out in Chapter 9 
(p. 507); the same general reasoning, with appropriate modifications, can 
be applied to more complex ampholytes. Addition of a neutral salt to 
such a solution may lead to some small pH changes due to interionic 
forces; but if one of the ions of the salt is selectively bound by the am- 
pholyte, then the pH will generally change much more than would be ex- 
pected from interionic forces alone. 

It is easiest to visualize what happens in terms of a specific case. 
Scatchard and Black (1949) studied the effects of adding various neu- 
tral salts to a salt-free solution of human serum albumin. At a concentra- 
tion of 7 g/l the concentration of albumin is very nearly 10-4 M; the pH 
is near 5, so (Ht) = 10-5, and (OH-) = 10~°; the latter value is prac- 
tically negligible. Since the solution as a whole must be electrically neu- 


‘The removal of small diffusible ions may be achieved by dialysis of the protein 
solution, enclosed in a semipermeable membrane, generally made of collodion or 
cellophane, against distilled water which is changed several times to remove the ions 
which pass out. To remove traces of ions which remain after dialysis, electrodialysis 
may be employed; the solution of the protein, or other macromolecule, is placed in a 
central compartment, separated from two outer compartments by semipermeable 
membranes. Electrodes are placed in the liquid in the outer compartments, and 
electrolysis of the solution removes ions which can pass through the membranes from 
the central compartment, leaving the macromolecule inside, since it cannot pass 
through. Various precautions are required in the practical operation of this procedure, 
which we shall not attempt to discuss here. 

The use of a mixed-bed ion exchange resin is in many respects preferable to elec- 
trodialysis as a method of removing diffusible ions. The macromolecule solution flows 
down through a bed composed of two exchange resins, the particles of which are 
intimately mixed; one of the resins exchanges H* ions for the cations present in the 
solution; the other exchanges OH" ions for the anions in the solution. The two resins 
are in the form of small particles, which are thoroughly mixed together, so that 
regions of H* ion exchange and regions of OH@ ion exchange are closely adjacent 
everywhere. A remarkably complete removal of ions may be achieved by this method. 
To minimize pH fluctuations during the process, a preliminary exchange is carried 
out with another mixed-bed resin, in which an anion such as acetate and a cation such 
as ammonium ion pass out into the solution from the resin, in exchange for other 
ions originally present. The buffering action of the ammonium and acetate ions then 
protects the solution from any marked pH fluctuations when it subsequently flows 
through the other mixed-bed resin which then replaces the NH,*+ and Ac™ ions by H* 
and OH™ ions. A detailed procedure has been described by H. M. Dintzis (Thesis, 
Harvard University, 1952). 
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tral, the protein must carry a negative net charge, which on the average 
is —0.1(= 10-§/10-*) per molecule. (For practical purposes this is vir- 
tually indistinguishable from zero.) The changes of pH observed, when 
various salts were added to the albumin at various concentrations, are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

It will be seen that in every case the pH increases with increasing salt 
concentration, but the effects differ greatly from one salt to another. All 
the salts shown in Fig. 2 were sodium salts; it is known from other studies, 
discussed briefly above, that sodium ions are scarcely if at all bound by 
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Fic. 2. Displacement of pH of isoionic serum albumin solutions by added salts. 
(From Scatchard and Black, 1949.) 


albumin. The differences between the pH shifts for the various salts are 
therefore due to the differences in the binding of the anions. Those which 
bind strongly produce a large upward displacement of pH. Qualitatively 
the effect is simply explained. The binding of anions increases the attrac- 
tion of the albumin for protons. More protons are therefore bound by the 
basic groups on the albumin, and since protons are thus removed from 
solution the pH rises. Since (H+) is very small to begin with, and the 
albumin solution is too dilute to be a strong buffer, only a few protons 
need be bound to produce a large pH shift. 

If we adopt the picture of the molecule as a uniformly charged sphere 
of radius b and net charge Z,, discussed in Chapter 9, then the net bind- 
ing of ions may be calculated from the observed pH shift, from equation 
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(58) of that chapter. We consider the acidic groups in the albumin mole- 
cule to be divided into classes, the 7th class of groups containing 7; 
groups, all characterized by a single intrinsic pk value (pKint)i. Of these 
ni groups, h; have lost protons at a given pH. Then equation (58) of 
Chapter 9 becomes 


pH = (pkint)i: + log —~— — 0.868wZ, = (pkint)s + log —*— 


1 — a; n; — h; 


— 0.868wZ, (9.58) 


where w is defined by equation (53) of Chapter 9. A similar equation may 
be written for each of the classes of acidic groups in the molecule, each 
class having its own characteristic pkin, value. At a given pH, the sum of 
(pkint)i + log a:/(1 — a;) must be the same for every class of groups, 
since w and Z, are parameters discribing the molecule as a whole, and 
are the same for all groups. In the initially salt-free solution, as we have 








seen above, Z, = 0 (or, strictly speaking, Z, = —0.1, which we may re- 
gard as zero). Hence the initial pH, pHo, may be written 
PHo = pkin + log ta 

When salt is added, the mean net charge, Z,, becomes, if ions of the 

salt are bound by the protein, 
Zp = DieZ 

Here >, represents the mean number of ions of species k and valence 
Z; bound by the protein. The change of pH on adding salt is always up- 
ward, for serum albumin solutions, and the pH in these experiments 
always lies between 5 and 6.5. Even if the pH changed from 5 to 7, the 
uptake of H* ions by the protein would be less than 0.07 per albumin 
molecule, in a solution containing 10 gram of albumin per liter. This 
figure is negligible compared to the number of ionizable groups in the 
molecule; there are for instance 17 imidazole groups in serum albumin, 
so we could set n; = 17 for this class; and there are approximately 100 
carboxyl groups (Chapter 9, Table VIIT). With all these groups avail- 
able, and the minute amount of H+ ion which reacts, it is plain that a; 
in equation (58) of Chapter 9 given above is not sensibly altered by the 
addition of salt. The shift of pH on adding salt must therefore be due 
entirely to the change of Z, from zero to Dd,Z,: 


In the studies of Scatchard and Black it was known that the added 
cations were not bound, and the anions were univalent (Z; = —1). Thus 
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we may simply write the mean number of anions bound as 7, and the 
above equation becomes 


ApH = 0.868wi (4.2) 


To evaluate w, Scatchard et al. (1957) assumed that the albumin 
molecule could be described by a spherical model of radius b = 30 A, and 
that the collision diameter, a, for albumin and the surrounding small ions 
was 32.5 A. From equation (53) of Chapter 9 this gives for w, as a func- 
tion of the ionic strength, w, in water at 25°, 


1.017 Vw 
1 + 10.663 Vw 


It is obvious from Fig. 2 and equation (4.2) that binding of anions 
to serum albumin increases in the order chloride < bromide < nitrate 
< iodide < thiocyanate < p-toluenesulfonate. Perchlorate and fluoride 
are also strongly bound, but they give curves which cross some of the 
other curves. In general the order of increasing binding corresponds to 
the Hofmeister series, which has been briefly discussed in Chapter 5, in 
connection with the salting-out effect. 





0.868w = 0.1034 — (4.3) 


Isoelectric and Isoionic Solutions 


In Chapter 9 we discussed the concept of the isoelectric point but con- 
fined the discussion to amphoteric substances which were supposed to 
acquire a net charge only through binding or release of protons. On this 
assumption the isoelectric point, defined as the pH at which the mobility 
of the amphoteric substance (P) is zero, may be calculated from equa- 
tions (45) and (46) of Chapter 9, if the ionization constants are known. 
In general we must reckon with the binding of ions other than protons, 
and the isoelectric point will depend on the concentrations of all the ions 
present in the solution, if they have any tendency to bind to P. The sub- 
stance P in solution may exist in many different forms, depending on the 
number of protons attached to the various basic groups present, and the 
number of other ions which may be bound to P in any way whatever. 
Any individual species of P, the concentration of which we may denote 
by (P,), carries a net charge, Z;, in proton units. The mean net charge of 
P is given by summing up the charges contributed by all species and 
dividing by the total concentration of all species: 


Oe IAB NV ZAPD | 
hes SUP » Mp oe) 





Here m, is the total molar concentration of P. Then the condition for the 
isoelectric point is that Z, = 0. We might try to simplify our system by 
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removing all small ions, except of course H+ and OH7— ions, by electro- 
dialysis or by treatment with a mixed-bed ion exchange resin. It is appar- 
ent from (4.4), however, that P in such a system cannot be isoelectric, 
except in the very special case that the isoelectric point coincides with 
the pH of neutrality. To make P isoelectric, there must be some anions 
present if the isoelectric solution is acid, or cations present if the isoelec- 
tric solution is alkaline, to balance the difference in concentration be- 
tween H+ and OH- ions. 

In discussing such systems it is convenient to define what is known as 
an isoionic solution. The simplest example of such a solution is one of the 
sort just referred to, which contained no ions except those of P, and H+ 
and OH ions; this is exemplified by the solutions studied by Scatchard 
and Black, which we have just been discussing, before salt had been added 
to them. The condition for electrical neutrality in such an isoionic solu- 
tion is 

2Z(P;) = (OH) a (H+) =a Z,M, (4.5) 


where the second equality results from (4.4). It is obvious from (4.5) that, 
as m, approaches zero, the isoionic pH must approach that of neutrality. 
We have considered one simple case of this sort in calculating the pH of 
aqueous solutions of glycine (Chapter 9, p. 507). In that case we saw 
that the isoionic pH became virtually identical with the isoelectric pH at 
all but very low concentrations of glycine. This is generally true for more 
complicated amphoteric substances also, if the isoelectric PH is not too 
far from neutrality. We have already calculated for 10-4 m serum albu- 
min at pH 5, or slightly above, that Z = —0.1, or less; this is imme- 
diately obvious from (4.5). A net charge of —0.1 is usually indistinguish- 
able from zero experimentally; and in this case there is practically no 
difference between the isoelectric and the isoionic pH. If, however, the 
isoionic pH is 4, and my is still 10-4, then Z = —1, and the isoionic pH 
may be significantly different from (and higher than) the isoelectric pH. 
The discrepancy is of course even more marked if the isoelectric point is 
more acid than 4, and it becomes greater as m, decreases, from (4.4) and 
(4.5). Similar reasoning holds for solutions alkaline to neutrality; here of 
course Z is positive in the isoionic solution, and the isoionic solution is 
always at a lower pH than the isoelectric solution. 


The concept of an isoionic solution may now be given a further extension: if a 
neutral salt is added to the salt-free solution of P which we have discussed above the 
solution is still isoionic by definition. It ceases to be isoionic if an acid or base is added 
to the system. Thus if a careful analysis shows that the total concentration (bound 
and unbound) of all the cations in the system—excluding ions derived from P. H+ 
and OH~ ions, and other acids and bases—is equivalent to the total concentration of 
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all the anions, then the solution is isoionic. It is clear by this definition that the serum 
albumin solutions shown in Fig. 2 are isoionic solutions, and the definition of the 
isoionic point, as we have given it here, follows closely that of Scatchard and Black. 
It is also clear from Fig. 2, and from the electrophoretic data of Longsworth on serum 
albumin mentioned above, that addition of neutral salt may shift the isoelectric and 
the isoionic pH values in opposite directions. Thus the addition of 0.1 M sodium 
thiocyanate to salt-free human serum albumin is (see Fig. 2) accompanied by an 
upward shift of pH of approximately 0.75 (see equation 4.2). On the other hand, 
Longsworth found the isoelectric point of bovine serum albumin in 0.01 M acetate 
+ 0.09 M thiocyanate to be 4.17, approximately 0.8 to 0.9 pH unit lower than the 
isoelectric (or isoionic) pH in the absence of salt. (Here we are comparing measure- 
ments of one kind on human serum albumin with measurements of another kind on 
bovine albumin. The two proteins, however, although not identical, are so closely 
alike that the differences between them can be ignored for the purposes of the discus- 
sion here.) The reason for the upward shift of the isoionic pH with added salt has 
already been discussed. The downward shift of the isoelectric point can also be readily 
explained qualitatively as we have indicated above in the discussion of method 6. 

The concept of isoionic solutions was first developed by Sérensen et al. (1927), 
who proposed two somewhat different definitions, one of which was essentially equiva- 
lent to the definition adopted here. 


Some Fundamental Considerations Regarding Certain Types of Binding 


We consider a molecule or ion (P), which contains n binding sites 
each of which is capable of attaching another molecule or ion, known as 
the ligand (A). It is not necessary that P be a large molecule; it may 
even be a simple monatomic ion, such as Fe++, Fe+*++, Cut’, or Zn**, 
since all these are capable of binding several (four to six) water mole- 
cules, or basic molecules such as ammonia or imidazole. In a solution of 
hemoglobin and oxygen, for instance, P is hemoglobin and A is oxygen. 
In a solution of cupric ion and ammonia, P is the Cutt ion, and A is 
ammonia. The sites on P, which may be occupied by A, are not neces- 
sarily empty when A is absent. Indeed for the Cu** ion, and for most 
similar simple cations, it is known that in aqueous solutions water mole- 
cules are bound to the same sites to which ammonia can bind. There is ev- 
idence, from work of F. Haurowitz (1951), that in oxygen-free hemoglobin 
solutions a water molecule occupies the site on the iron atom which can 
also be occupied by oxygen. Thus these reactions involve a displacement 
of water by A from the binding sites, not a simple addition of A. Since, 
however, the amount of bound water is determined by the activity of 
water in the system (relative to the activity of A), and since the activity 
of water is virtually constant in dilute aqueous solutions, we can im- 
plicitly include the water activity in the measured association constants 
for the reaction between P and A, just as we have done for acid-base 
equilibria in Chapter 8. As the concentration of (A) in the solution is 
increased, the average number of sites on P which are occupied by A 
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must also increase, varying from zero when (A) is zero to a limiting value 
of n when (A) becomes infinite. 

This average value has already been denoted in the discussion above 
by the symbol 7. It is denoted as an average, since in general, even if all 
the binding sites are equivalent, there will be a statistical distribution of 
the bound A molecules among all the available sites. For any given value 
of » determined by experiment, there will at any moment be some P 
molecules which contain more than 7 molecules of A bound, others less. 
The ratio 7/n gives the fraction of all the available sites which are oc- 
cupied by molecules of A at any moment. 

To have a reasonably adequate understanding of the situation, we 
should know (1) how many groups can be bound; that is, the value of n; 
(2) how strongly they are bound; that is, the value of the affinity con- 
stant, k; and whether a single constant, k, is sufficient to characterize all 
the n binding sites; (3) the nature of the various combining sites; (4) 
their locations in the structure of P; and (5) the biological significance 
of it all. That is, we wish to answer the questions put by Scatchard (1949) 
and by Scatchard et al. (1954): ‘““How many? How tightly? Where? 
Why? What of it?” 


Interactions of Bound Groups 


In many cases we must ask other questions too. For instance, we may 
find that the binding of one molecule of A to P either helps or hinders 
the binding of another A molecule at a neighboring site; in the former 
case we speak of positive, in the latter of negative, interactions. The lat- 
ter are the more commonly encountered; for example, all interactions ob- 
served in acid-base equilibria are negative, for the binding of one proton 
alters the electric charge on the molecule to which it is bound so that it 
requires more electrostatic work to put on another proton at a neighbor- 
ing spot. In hemoglobin, on the other.hand, placing an oxygen molecule 
on one heme group increases the tendency for its neighbors to pick up 
more oxygen. The same thing is commonly true for oxidations and reduc- 
tions, which in organic molecules commonly involve an uptake of two 
electrons to go from the completely oxidized (T) to the completely re- 
duced form (R). If only one electron is added to T, the intermediate form 
(S) is a free radical, known generally as a semiquinone. Semiquinones are 
often highly unstable; so that if S is formed from T by the addition of one 
electron, it then displays a much higher electron affinity than T did, and 
immediately picks up a second electron to form R. In many systems, in- 
deed, S is practically undetectable; the system goes from TtoR by what 
is virtually a simultaneous transfer of two electrons. 
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Competition Effects 


In addition to P and A, the system may contain another molecule, B, 
which binds at the same sites as A. In that case, the amount of A bound, 
at a given activity of free A in solution, is also dependent on the activity 
of B. Hemoglobin again furnishes an excellent example. Oxygen and car- 
bon monoxide compete for the same four heme groups; if both gases are 
present, the amount of either one bound is a function of the activity (or 
partial pressure) of the other, as well as of its own activity. The binding 
of metallic cations to proteins is another constantly encountered exam- 
ple; such ions compete with protons for basic sites on the protein mole- 
cule. If the pH goes up—that is, the H* ion activity goes down—at a 
given metal ion concentration, the binding of the latter ion is favored. 
The effect of competitive inhibitors in enzyme systems, which occupy the 
same active spot on an enzyme molecule at which the substrate is nor- 
mally attached, is probably the outstanding example of competitive in- 
teractions in biochemistry. 

When two kinds of molecules are competing for the same sites, it is 
generally true that increasing the concentration (or activity) of one de- 
creases the amount of the other that is bound. This is not necessarily 
true, however; if positive interactions also exist, then the binding of one 
may actually facilitate the binding of the other. The hemoglobin-oxygen— 
carbon monoxide system is the prime example. If one heme group is oc- 
cupied by either O2 or CO, its neighbors in the same hemoglobin mole- 
cule have a greater affinity for either O2 or CO than if the heme is not 
occupied by either kind of molecule. Thus at low oxygen pressures, where 
most of the heme groups are unoccupied, the introduction of carbon mon- 
oxide into the system at a very low pressure actually increases the 
amount of oxygen bound. At higher gas pressures, however, at which 
nearly all the heme groups are occupied by either O2 or CO, the more 
usual type of competitive effect is observed, and raising the partial pres- 
sure of either gas tends to drive off some of the other from its attachment 
to the hemoglobin. This system is considered later in more detail (Volume 
Il). So far as we are aware, other analogous systems have not yet been 
discovered in biochemistry, but the possibility of their existence should 
be borne in mind. Such systems might be well adapted for performing 
certain biological functions. 


Interactions between Different Kinds of Bound Groups 


Two different kinds of ligand molecules may be present—we may 
again call them A and B—which bind to P, but at different sites, so that 
there is no direct competition. Binding of B at one of the sites at which 
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it can be attached, however, may transmit an effect through the molecule 
of P, or through the surrounding medium, which alters the affinity for A 
of one of the sites on P which are specific for it. Such an effect is neces- 
sarily reciprocal; if binding of B increases the affinity of P for A, at con- 
stant (A) activity, the binding of A must increase the affinity of P for B 
at constant (B) activity. The mathematical relationships are given later 
(p. 654). Hemoglobin is again an outstanding instance; binding of oxygen 
to one of the heme groups increases the tendency of protons to dissoci- 
ate, at constant pH, from one of the neighboring groups, generally known 
as a heme-linked acid group.? The reciprocal relation requires that the 
oxygen affinity of hemoglobin is increased when the heme-linked group 
loses a proton, at constant oxygen pressure. It should be noted that the 
heme-linked acid groups are a small and very special class; the great 
majority of the acidic groups in hemoglobin—nearly 200 in all—are ap- 
parently quite unaffected by the oxygenation of the hemes. 

In serum albumin and other protein solutions, the simultaneous bind- 
ing of protons and of anions furnishes another example. The nature of 
the loci at which anions, such as chloride or thiocyanate, are bound is 
uncertain; probably they are positively charged groups, such as ammo- 
nium, imidazolium, or guanidinium groups in certain specific configura- 
tions which favor anion binding. In any case, however, the binding of the 
anions makes the net charge on the protein more negative (or less posi- 
tive); hence it favors the binding of protons, more of which will be taken 
up at a given pH if some anions are also bound. Here it is also obvious 
that the effect is reciprocal; decreasing the pH increases the binding of 
anions for electrostatic reasons. This effect, of course, is perfectly gen- 
eral, unlike the highly specific interaction of the heme and the heme- 
linked acid group in hemoglobin. It is in a way the converse of the com- 
petitive interaction, of which we have spoken, between protons and other 
cations for basic groups on proteins. Bound anions, however, are not com- 
peting for the same basic groups to which the protons attach themselves; 
instead the binding of protons to certain basic groups in the protein mole- 
cule—for instance, amino groups—is probably a pre-requisite for the bind- 
ing of the anions. 


Formation of Chelate Complexes 


The ligand A, which attaches itself to P, may contain two, three, or 
more loci capable of forming an attachment. Such complexes are known 


**More exactly, it appears that there are two such linked acid groups for each 
heme, one of which becomes more acidic, the other less acidic, on oxygenation of the 
hemé. Undet physiological conditions, however, it is the latter which is important 
(see the discussion of hemoglobin in Volume II). 
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as chelate compounds, and a vast number of them are now known (see, 
for instance, Martell and Calvin, 1952; Schwarzenbach, 1954). Generally 
they are much more stable than the complexes formed by simple ligands 
containing only one such reactive group. Ethylenediamine, for example, 
which can form a five-membered ring. with a metallic ion such as Cot+, 
Cut*, or Znt*, gives complexes which are much more stable than those 
of ammonia with the same metals. Thus of the two structures: 


H,C—H.N NH:—CH,.4 ++ NH; ++ 
Cu and HNO NH, 
7 inca. 
H.C—H.N NH:—CH, NH; 
(A) (B) 


(A) is formed at concentrations of ethylenediamine much lower than the 
ammonia concentrations that are necessary to form (B). Much experience 
has shown that chelate complexes involving five-membered rings are par- 
ticularly stable. Five-membered ring complexes are also formed by the 
anions of simple amino acids such as glycine, the nitrogen of the amino 
group and one of the oxygens of the ionized carboxyl forming the link- 
ages to the metallic ion. 


H. 
ba ag A | 
Cu 
ee 
O=C—O Pp 
H, 


The Copper-Glycinate Complex 


Even ions such as Ca*t+, with considerably less tendency to bind to 
simple ligands than Co**, Cut**, or Zn**, can form strong chelate com- 
plexes with ‘‘multidentate” ligands, of which ethylenediaminetetraace- 
tate (EDTA, Versene), developed by Schwarzenbach, is the best known: 


(-OOC-CH2)2N-CH2:CH2N(CH:2'COO-)2 


Here there are six groups—two nitrogen and four carboxylate groups 
—-which are capable of coordinating with the calcium ion, which is prac- 
tically enclosed in a cage when it forms part of the complex. Less power- 
ful as a complexing agent for calcium, but still very effective, is the cit- 
rate ion. Because of this property citrate has found wide use in preventing 
the clotting of blood, by combining with the calcium ion which is essen- 
tial for the conversion of prothrombin to thrombin. 

The outstanding examples of chelate complexes in biochemistry, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly the metalloporphyrins, especially chlorophyll, vi- 
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tamin By (a cobalt porphyrin derivative), * and the heme derivatives, in- 
cluding the cytochromes, catalases, peroxidases, erythrocruorins, and 
hemoglobins. Here the metallic atom sits in the middle of a square of 
nitrogen atoms, one from each of four pyrrole rings, these rings being 
linked together in turn by —C(H)= (methine) bonds into a single great 
ring. The whole structure lies in a single plane, except for the side chains 
attached to the outer carbon atoms of the pyrrole rings. This form of 
linkage for the central metallic atom, surrounded by a rigid structure 
with four coplanar coordinating nitrogen atoms arranged in a sequence 
at a suitable distance from the metal, is a particularly stable one. At the 
same time an atom such as iron, which normally forms six coordinate 
bonds directed toward the corners of a regular octahedron, still has two 
coordination positions free—one above the great ring, one below—for 
reaction with other compounds. In the heme proteins, one of these must 
be used to coordinate the heme to a group in the protein molecule; the 
other may also be so coordinated, but may instead be available, as in the 
hemoglobins, for reaction with other compounds such as oxygen. Thus 
the structure provides a high degree of stability for the metalloporphyrin 
complex, combined with the possibility of a high degree of reactivity with 
other compounds. It seems highly probable that other classes of metallo- 
proteins and metalloenzymes in which the metal is very firmly bound to 
the protein are also chelate compounds. The nature of the binding of 
copper in the hemocyanins, for instance, is still unknown, as is that of 
zinc in carbonic anhydrase, carboxypeptidase, and alcohol dehydrogenase; 
but it may be predicted with considerable confidence that they will be 
found to be chelate complexes when their structure is unraveled. 


Binding by a Set of Equivalent and Independent Groups 


We now return to a more detailed analysis of binding by a molecule, 
P, containing n groups capable of attaching a ligand, A. We deal now 
with the simpler cases in which we may set the activities of the compo- 
nents equal to their concentrations, and especially with the idealized case 
in which all the n combining sites on P may be considered as equivalent 
and independent. First consider the special case when n = 1, so that 3, 
the average number of moles of A bound by one molecule of P, varies 
only between 0 and 1. Then the only reaction taking place is 


P + As PA 


* This statement is not precise. Two of the four pyrrole rings surrounding the cobalt 
are linked to one another directly, not through a methine bridge, so that this is not a 
true porphyrin structure, although closely related to it. The brilliant X-ray diffrac- 
tion studies of D. Crowfoot Hodgkin and her associates have elucidated the structure 
in great detail. For a recent review see Kendrew, J. C., and Perutz, M. F. (1957). 
Annual Rev. Biochem. 26, 327. 
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and the association constant, Kasoc, is given by 








(P)(A) — Kan (5) 


If A is a proton, this is of course the equation for the ionization of a 
monobasic acid, which has been discussed at length in Chapter 8. There 
and in Chapter 9 we have formulated the relations involved in terms of 
the dissociation constant, Kai... Here we shall use chiefly its reciprocal, 
the association constant. For acid-base equilibria, setting A = Ht, 
Bronsted has termed Kassoc the “basicity constant’’* of the base P which 
is conjugate to the acid HP. We may note the numerical identity between 
the logarithms of these constants: 


log Kasse = DKain = — lO? i vine (6) 


It is merely a matter of convention and convenience whether we use Kassoc 
or K aiss- 

Considering all the molecules of P and PA in solution, we denote the 
fraction of binding sites on P, which are unoccupied, by the symbol a, 
as in the special case of acid-base equilibria (Chapter 8, equations 18 
and 19): 


(P) K aiss 1 


Bret OATe (ht A A Raat 1 ikea) (7) 


The average number of moles of A bound, for all the molecules of P and 
PA present, is 7 = 1 — a. 


we ECP A) - (A) _ __ eassoc( A) 
S (PAr+ (Py) (A) + Kas 1 Rens (A) 





y=l1- (8) 
Here 7 may also be regarded as the probability that any molecule of P, 
chosen at random from the solution, will be found to have a molecule of 
A attached to it. From (7) and (8) (compare Chapter 8, equation 18): 


a v 


= — log (A) + log >_> 








log = wes log (A) = log 1 —a 


Vv 


| 





= pA + log (9) 

If P, instead of containing one site capable of binding A, contains n 
such sites which are equivalent and independent, the extension of these 
equations is very simple. If we denote by PA; a molecule of P which con- 


+ This should not be confused with the “basic dissociation constant,” Kp = Ku/Ka, 
which is defined in Chapter 8, equation (5). 
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tains one molecule of A attached at the 7th binding site, then the intrinsic 
association and dissociation constants for the formation of PA; from P 
and A are, exactly as in (5), 
Cae F (P) (A) CK diee)a 

Since by hypothesis the extent of binding at other sites on P does 
not affect the extent of binding at site 7, equation (10) describes the ex- 
tent of binding at site 7, averaged over all the molecules of P in the sys- 
tem. Hence the value of 7; at site 7, which must lie between zero and 
unity, is given by an equation of exactly the form of (8): 

(Kessoc)s(A) 


a ek Cy 


By our hypothesis, however, all the n groups are not only independ- 
ent but also equivalent. Hence the values of Kassoc and Ka. are the same 
for all the groups on any molecule of P, and we may drop the subscript 7. 


n 


Sia » d; = nv; is the total average number of occupied sites per mole- 
t=1 

cule of P, then the probability that any site, chosen at random from any 

molecule in the solution, is occupied by A becomes 


Pv) witeeet AO 
nm 1 + Keassoe(A) (11) 


l-—a= 


The argument here is identical with that already given for a poly- 
basic acid in Chapter 9 (see equations 27 and 28 of that chapter), and the 
conclusion is of course the same. We note that the quantity h, defined in 
equations (8) and (38) of Chapter 9, and employed throughout that chap- 
ter, is equal to n — 7 in terms of the notation we are using here. 

In the rest of the discussion in this chapter, relations will be expressed 
in terms of association constants only, and for simplicity of notation we 
shall write simply k, instead of Kea. Thus (11) becomes 





y= _nk(A) | 12) 
1 + k(A) sa 
or 
V 
re Oy (12.1) 


In general, of course, the situation will turn out to be more 


' complex 
than this. Most macromolecules are 


likely to contain, not one single set 
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of binding sites, but several such sets, as in the case of the various classes 
of proton-binding sites found for the proteins discussed in Chapter 9. We 
may try to deal with the situation by assuming m different sets of sites, 
the first set with nm; equivalent and independent groups, each with asso- 
ciation constant ki, the second set with nz such groups, each with asso- 
ciation constant k2, and so forth. We write the k values in order: k; > ke 


>ks> +++ > kn-1 > km. The total number of binding sites is n: 
N= +2 + + °° * + Nm = IN; 
and the mean number of sites occupied by molecules of A is 
ete niki(A) 
= SED oe 


t=1 


Equation (13), like (12), takes no account of interactions between the 
sites, which will be considered later. 

If we divide both sides of (13) by (A), and take the limit of 7/(A) as 
(A) approaches zero, we obtain 


m 


li a — » sk; . 
avo (A) Ly" ee 


On the other hand, if we suppose (A) in (13) to become infinite, it is 
obvious that 7 approaches n as a limit: 


lim = ) m=n (13.2) 
ces i=1 

Equation (13) includes endless possible sets of n’s and k’s, and it 
would be hopeless to attempt any general discussion of all these possibili- 
ties. We may, however, illustrate some of the important factors that arise, 
where there is more than one set of equivalent and independent groups, 
by considering one simple example. 

We assume the macromolecules P to have n; = 10 binding sites with 
k, = 1000, and nz = 30 other sites with kz = 20. This corresponds to the 
values assumed by Scatchard et al. (1950) when P is human serum albu- 
min and A is thiocyanate ion. In their calculations they made allowance 
for electrostatic interactions—we return to this problem on p. 645—but 
here we ignore such effects and deal with an idealized albumin-thiocya- 
nate system in which electrostatic forces are absent. Then (13) becomes 


. taki(A) -maka(A) _ _10,000(A) _ 750(A) 
¥= T+ kA)’ 1+k(A) 1+ 1000(A) © 1 + 25(A) 





4 (13.3) 
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On the other hand, if only the 10 sites with the highest k value were 
present, the second term on the right of (13.3) would drop out, and (13.3) 
would reduce to a special case of (12). 

In general, when we are studying binding in a system not previously 
explored, we determine 7 and (A) by one of the methods already outlined, 
or sometimes by some other technique. The problem then is to infer the 
number of binding sites, n, and the affinity constant, k, if there is only 
one class of binding sites. In the more general case we have to determine 
several different constants, ki, ko . . . km, and the number of sites cor- 
responding to each. We now consider several different methods of analyz- 
ing the experimental data in order to evaluate the n’s and k’s. We con- 
sider in each method first the result to be expected when there is only one 
set of sites (equation 12), and then the modifications produced by the 
presence of a second set of more weakly binding sites (equation 13.3). 


Tue “Drrect PLor’ or 7 as A FUNCTION OF FREE 
LIGAND CONCENTRATION 


The most obvious way to handle the data is to plot 7 against (A). The 
curve obtained from (12) for a single set of equivalent groups is a segment 
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Fic. 3. Plot of vagainst (A). Broken line for a single set of 10 groups with k = 1000 
(equation 12). Solid line, for two sets of groups, as defined by equation (13.3), 


of a rectangular hyperbola, which passes through the origin (see the lower 
curve of lig. 3). The limiting slope is v/(A) = nk from (13. 1); at high (A) 
values the curve levels off and approaches asymptotically the horizontal 
straight line > = n. At > = n/2 it is clear from (12) that (A) = k-' (oF 


Kiss). This type of curve is often useful in representing certain data for 
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simple cases; for example, it represents well the binding of oxygen by 
myoglobin, the hemoglobin of muscle, which contains only one binding 
site for oxygen. In the lower curve of Fig. 3 we have taken n = 10, 
k = 1000; saturation of the binding sites is about 96% complete at the 
highest (A) value shown and is 50% when (A) = k-! = 0.001. The added 
presence of a second set of 30 binding groups with k, = 25 (equation 
13.3) leads to little change in the limiting slope, from 10,000 to 10,750 
(see 13.1), but 7 continues to climb and, at (A) = 0.02, 7 is still less than 
half the saturation value of 40. Clearly, in most cases, this method of rep- 
resenting the data is not likely to lead to accurate values of the n’s or k’s. 


Tue Locarirumic Pitot: Bsyerrum’s ‘“ForMATION FUNCTION” 


Instead of plotting » against (A), we may plot it against log (A) or 
against — log (A) = pA. Jannik Bjerrum has called this mtethod of rep- 
resenting the data a ‘formation function.”’ For acid-base equilibria, with 
a monobasic acid, this is identical with the usual titration curve in which 
pH is plotted as abscissa, and bound protons as ordinate, taking 7 = 0 
when the substance being titrated is in its most basic form. From (12.1), 
taking logarithms, we may write for a single set of equivalent groups: 





7 
n—?p 


log k + log (A) = log (14) 
The curve for n equivalent and independent groups is shown, for n = 10 
and k = 1000, in the lower curve of Fig. 4; it is obviously a simple titra- 
tion curve (compare Chapter 9, Fig. 8, the curve for w = 0). The super- 
imposed effect of the second set of 30 groups (equation 13.3) is shown in 
the upper curve of Fig. 4. The two curves coincide closely for values of 
log (A) below —3.5 but diverge progressively at higher values of log (A). 

The representation of the data in Fig. 4 has an advantage over that of 
Fig. 3 in that a much wider range of values of (A) is conveniently repre- 
sented. When examining experimental data, it is almost always worth 
while to plot them in this form; if the data approximate at all closely to 
the ideal type of curve shown by the broken line in Fig. 4, inspection of 
the curve allows at least an approximate estimate of the number, n, of 
binding sites. If n is known, the value of log (A) at which 7 = n/2 imme- 
diately gives — log k. If the experimental curve differs distinetly from 
the ideal curve, the deviations serve to indicate whether there are marked 
interactions between the groups, or whether the groups fall into two or 
more different classes, with different k values as in (13). The plot of the 
formation function, however, is often quite inadequate to determine n, 
if this was uncertain to begin with. 
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Fic, 4. Plot of # against — log(A); see equations (12) and (13.3). Broken line, for a 
single set of 10 groups with k = 1000. Solid line for two sets of groups. The data are 


the same as those of Fig. 3, but the range of (A) concentrations covered is of course 
far wider. 


THE RecrprocaL Prior 
If both sides of (12) are inverted we obtain 


1 L 1 re 

7 nt AeA) Om 

A plot of 1/i against 1/(A) gives a straight line if (15) holds, the 
intercept on the ordinate axis giving 1/n; the slope is 1/kn. An example, 
for n = 10 and k = 1000, is shown in the upper curve of Fig. 5. If the 
binding sites are indeed equivalent and independent, this plot determines 
both n and k directly. In more complicated cases, however, the method 
may give misleading results. Thus the lower curve of Fig. 5, which is for 
the two sets of binding sites described by equation (13.3), appears quite 
reasonably linear at 1/(A) values above about 500. Extrapolation of this 
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portion of the curve would cut the ordinate axis at 1/7 = 0.07 to 0.08 
approximately, giving n = 13 to 14 instead of the true value of 40 as 
(A) > © from (13.3). It is only at very low values of 1/(A)—that is, at 
high (A) values—that a marked deviation from linearity occurs, and the 
curve bends downward to meet the ordinate axis at 1/7 = 0.025. In deal- 
ing with actual experimental data, it is likely to be very difficult to tell 
whether this sort of deviation is occurring or not, at high (A) values. 
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Fia. 5. The plot of 1/7 as a function of 1/(A); see equation (15). Same data as in 
Figs. 3 and 4. 


Tue ScaTcHARD PLoT oF 7/(A) AGAINST 7 


Scatchard (1949) employed a different type of plot, which is also a 
straight line if the groups are equivalent and independent. If we multiply 
both sides of equation (12.1) by (n — ¥)/(A), we obtain 

v . 

Tay = Bm — 9) (16) 
Then a plot of #/(A) as ordinate against 7 as abscissa gives a straight line 
of the type shown in the lower curve of Fig. 6, in which the same data 
shown in the upper curve of Fig. 5 have been used. The intercept on the 
abscissa axis gives n, the maximum number of groups; the intercept on 
the ordinate axis gives kn. It should be noted that p/(A) approaches its 
maximum limiting value as (A) approaches zero, whereas at high (A) 
values, even though 7 is increasing, 7/(A) is approaching zero as 7 ap- 
proaches n. This method of analyzing the data lays less stress than the 
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reciprocal plot on the values of 7 obtained at very low (A) values and 
gives more even relative weight to the different points on the curve. The 
plot of 7/(A) against 7 is also useful if there are several different classes 
of binding sites. As 7 approaches zero, which occurs when (A) approaches 
zero, we see from (13.1) that »/(A) must approach an upper limit of 
=nik;. On the other hand, when 7/(A) approaches zero, which occurs as 


2,000 
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oe 6. The plot of #/(A) against 7; see equation (16). Same data as in Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. 


(A) becomes very large, it is apparent from (13) that 7 approaches a 
limiting value of n = Dn;. These relations are illustrated, for the system 
defined by equation (13.3), by the upper curve in Fig. 6. It is plain that 
both the abscissa and the ordinate intercepts are much more difficult to 
determine accurately for the markedly nonlinear curve, which is ob- 
tained in this case. In spite of the difficulty of the extrapolation, it is 
plainly far easier to obtain approximate estimates of the various valtied 
of n and k by this method than by the reciprocal plot, if more has oui 
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set of binding groups is involved. A method of analyzing the experimental 
data, in cases where more than two sets of k values are needed to describe 
the results of experiment, has been presented by Scatchard et al. (1957), 
who have applied it to determine three different association constants for 
bovine serum albumin with chloride, thiocyanate, or other ions. Since this 
work involves electrostatic interactions, it is considered later in this chap- 
ter (p. 650). 

We may further illustrate the analysis of binding data by a system of 
great biochemical interest, in which apparently only one set of equivalent 
groups is involved. Hayes and Velick (1954) have studied the combina- 
tion of yeast alcohol dehydrogenase with reduced diphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide (DPNH). The dehydrogenase is a protein of molecular weight 
of 150,000; the reaction which it catalyzes is, in one direction, the reduc- 
tion of acetaldehyde to ethanol by DPNH;; in the other direction, the 
oxidation of ethanol to acetaldehyde by DPN. 


H H 
H ez 
g ae nee 
\ 
at No_conH: uit Peco 
HG bn + CH,CH.OH = HC der 4+ CH;CHO + Ht 
\ A er 
Nt N 
b 4 
(DPN) (DPN-H) 


The large group denoted by R in the formula contains two residues of 
ribose, linked by a pyrophosphate group, and one residue of adenine at 
the far end of the molecule. 

Even in the absence of the substrates acetaldehyde or ethanol, the 
enzyme binds reversibly both DPN and DPNH. The extent of binding 
was studied in the ultracentrifuge, the enzyme with attached coenzyme 
being separated by sedimentation from the free coenzyme in the sur- 
rounding liquid, as in the studies of calcium binding to casein which have 
already been discussed. The results were plotted in terms of Scatchard’s 
equation (16). 

Some of the data for binding of DPNH, in the presence and absence 
of DPN, are shown in Fig. 7. The extrapolated value of 7 (or 7 in the 
notation of Hayes and Velick) is approximately 3.6. In other experiments 
the binding of DPN was also determined in the absence of DPNH; the 
scatter of the data was greater in this case, but the extrapolated limiting 
value of 9 was also compatible with the figure of 3.6. The association con- 


stant, k, for DPNH was evaluated from the abscissa and ordinate inter- 
’ ] 
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cepts by equation (16) as 7.7 X 104. The value of k for binding of DPN 
was lower and considerably more uncertain; it was near 4 X 10%. 

The experimentally found limiting value of 7 (3.6) cannot be the true 
value of n; the latter should be an integer if the enzyme preparation is 
homogeneous. Hayes and Velick concluded from their evidence that some 
of the enzyme preparation consisted of inactive protein, and that if this 
were allowed for the true value of n for the active enzyme was 4. This 
conclusion has been greatly strengthened by the later work of Vallee and 
Hoch (1955), which has shown that yeast alcohol dehydrogenase is a me- 
talloenzyme containing four moles of zinc per mole of protein, and that 





0 0.4 0.8 1.2 1.6 2.0 
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Fic. 7. Binding of DPNH by yeast alcohol dehydrogenase, plotted by the relation 
shown in Fig. 6. The lower straight line shows the effect of adding oxidized DPN, 
which competes with DPNH for the binding sites on the enzyme. (From Hayes and 
Velick, 1954.) 


the activity of the enzyme is reversibly inhibited by reagents which com- 
bine with zine, such as dithizone, 1,10-phenanthroline, 8-hydroxyquino- 
line, a,a’-dipyridyl, and thiourea. The zine is bound very tightly to the 
protein, but the nature of the linkages involved is not yet established. 
The work of Hayes and Velick also involved important kinetic studies 
of the action of this enzyme system ; but these will not be considered here. 


Relation of Equations for Binding to Those of Enzyme Kinetics 


There is a close formal analogy—indeed in many respects an identity— 
between the equations just developed for reversible equilibria and those 
which have been developed to describe the kinetics of enzyme-substrate 
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interaction, beginning with the work of Michaelis and Menten in 1913. 
This is natural, for the formally identical elements of both are direct con- 
sequences of the law of mass action. It is worth while here to anticipate 
the discussion of enzyme kinetics in a later volume, and briefly state the 
relations involved. Consider an enzyme, E, which can combine with a 
substrate, S$, to form a complex ES. The latter may dissociate reversibly 
into E and §, or it may undergo reaction to form the products of the re- 
action (which we denote by P), releasing E again. The velocity of forma- 
tion of ES is proportional to the concentrations of E and of §, the factor 
of proportionality being the velocity constant, k;. The rate of decomposi- 
tion of ES is proportional to (ES); the decomposition to form E and § is 
characterized by a velocity constant k2; the decomposition leading to the 
formation of E and P by a velocity constant k;. Then the rate at which 
(ES) is changing with time is given by 


ee = ki(E)(S) — (ke + ks)(ES) (17) 


The system attains a steady state, in which (ES) is not changing with 
time, soon after E and S are mixed, provided (as is usually the case) 
that (S) > (E), so that (S) is practically independent of time for a 
significant period after reaction begins. For the steady state, then, 
d(ES)/dt = 0, and (17) becomes 


(E)(S) _ ko tks 


(ES) ky = Kus ae 





where Ky is known as the Michaelis constant. It has the dimensions of 
concentration. The velocity, v, of the enzyme-catalyzed reaction by which 
the products, P, are formed is equal to v = k3(ES). The total concentra- 
tion, 7, of enzyme in the system is equal to (E) + (ES). Given these re- 
lations, we may readily transform (18) into the equation 


k;T(S) 


yas my my 


v= k3(ES) = 

The constant K y may be evaluated by determining », the initial veloc- 

ity of the enzyme-catalyzed reaction, as a function of the substrate con- 
centration. At low (S), when (S) « Ky, v is proportional to (S). On the 
other hand, at very high (S), A in the denominator of (19) becomes neg- 
ligible, and the velocity approaches a limiting maximum value, V max, 
equal to k,7’. Under these conditions, every active center in the enzyme 
molecules is combined with substrate, and addition of further substrate 
can have no effect in accelerating the reaction. If we substitute V max for 
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k3T in (19), it becomes 
v (S) Ky7*(8) (20) 


\ ee et (S) + Ku Fas | = Ku(8) 

Here Ky“! is simply the reciprocal of the Michaelis constant. Since 
Ky has the same dimensions as a dissociation constant, Ky—' has the 
dimensions of an association constant. Thus (20) becomes formally iden- 
tical with (12), if we replace ¢/n by v/Vmax, (A) by (S), and k by Ky. 

Thus, just as (A) becomes equal to K—! when 7 = n/2, so (S) = Ku 
when v = Vinax/2. By taking the reciprocal of both sides of (20), and 
dividing by Vmax, we obtain 





bon Vee Ue ace VK 21 
) Vite AS) Veh (ees Wp ieee a (21) 


Thus, if 1/v is plotted against 1/(S), the curve is a straight line; the 
intercept, when 1/(S) = 0, gives 1/Vmax, and the slope is Ky¢/Vmax, OF 
1/VmaxK uy}. This equation, which was derived by Burk and Lineweaver 
in 1934, has been widely used in expressing the results of enzyme kinetic 
studies. It is obviously an exact analog of (15), bearing the same relation 
to it that (20) does to (12). Likewise the kinetic data can be expressed 
in a form which is exactly analogous to Scatchard’s equation (16): 


3) = a? = Ku (Vimax — 0) (22) 

Thus a plot of v/(S) against v gives a straight line with an intercept 
v = Vmax When v/(S) = 0, and an intercept Vinax/K M, OF VinaxK y—!, when 
v = 0. This method of plotting the results of enzyme kinetic studies was 
first employed by Eadie (1942). 

The extension of these equations to deal with the action of competi- 
tive and noncompetitive inhibitors, and with other more complex sys- 
tems, will not be given here. We note, however, that just as 7/n gives 
the average fraction of the binding sites on the molecule, P, which are 
occupied by the ligand, A, so v/Vimx = (ES)/T gives the average frac- 
tion of the combining sites on the enzyme, EK, which are occupied by the 
substrate, S. 

As we have formulated them, the equations appear to imply that there 
is only one active site per enzyme molecule which can combine with sub- 
strate. They apply equally well, however, if each enzyme molecule con- 
tains n such sites, provided they are equivalent and independent. In that 
case, T in equation (19) is equal to n times the molar concentration of 
enzyme, and (A) and (ES) are n times the molar concentrations of free 
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and combined enzyme, respectively. Thus the value of n for yeast alcohol 
dehydrogenase is 4, as we have already seen. It is not at all sure, however, 
whether these 4 combining sites are truly equivalent and independent. 

There is a fundamental difference, however, between Ky (or Ky~!) 
and the dissociation (or association) constants occurring in equations 
such as (12), (15), and (16). The latter are true equilibrium constants. 
On the other hand the equilibrium constant for the reaction ES = E+ 5 
is equal, in the notation of equations (17) and (18), to the ratio ke/k, of 
two velocity constants. The measured value of Ky, however, is given 
from (18) by the ratio (k2 + k3)/k,. This may become equal to the equi- 
librium constant defined above, but only if kz; < ke. This is sometimes 
found to be true in practice for certain enzyme systems, but in other 
cases it is found that k3 > ke, or that the two constants are of the same 
order of magnitude. The analysis of the enzyme system deals with a sys- 
tem in which a process is proceeding in a steady state. There is a funda- 
mental distinction, of course, between such a system and one which is in 
true equilibrium. Nevertheless it is very useful to recognize the formal 
equivalence of the equations used to describe the two types of systems, 
since any advance in the theoretical analysis of one can be readily carried 
over to the other, provided that due account is taken of the physical sig- 
nificance of the mathematical symbols employed. 


General Equation for Binding by a Molecule or lon with n Sites 
Available for Combination 


In general, if a molecule contains n reactive sites, at which combina- 
tion with a ligand, A, can occur, the binding of A may be characterized 
by n association constants. The analysis of such a process has already 
been given in detail in Chapter 9, for the case in which A is H* ion. Here, 
however, we choose to formulate the relations in terms of association in- 
stead of dissociation constants. Thus, if the molecule, P, contains n bind- 
ing sites for A, the association constants are 


hort ote ce pipe PAD tae c 
eee A)?. (PACA) - * (PA;z-1) (A) a 
sil 4-7: W@W cae 


Here (PA) denotes the sum of the concentrations of all the n micro- 
scopically different species in which one A molecule is bound to P at any 
one of the n sites, and (PA,) denotes the corresponding sum for all the 
n!/i!(n — 7)! species in which 7 of the n sites are occupied by A. Thus 
k,, ko, ete., correspond, in the special case of acid-base equilibria, to the 
reciprocals of the macroscopic dissociation constants, Ki, K2 ete., defined 
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in Chapter 9, equations (31), (33), (34), and (38), if we set ki = 1/Kz, 
ke = 1/Kn-1, . . . , kn = 1/Ky. The relation between these constants 
and the corresponding microscopic constants has already been discussed 
in detail in Chapter 9; the same analysis holds here and need not be 
repeated. 

For compactness in notation, we also define the constants Lo* = 1, 
Ly* = ky, Do* = kiko, . . . , Ln* = kike - - + ky. Here again there is a 
reciprocal relation to the constants L;, Lz . . . Ln, defined in Chapter 9, 
equation (38)—namely, £;* = 1/L_, L2* = 1/Le-i, . . . , In* = 1/03. 
Then the general expression for 7 is 
_ (PA) + 2(PAs) + + + + + (n= 1)(PAy) + n(PAn) 

(EB) (RAY + OP As) econ soe CPAs oa) td Pag? 


ae: k(A) + 2hyko(A)? + +++ + nkike- > + kn(A)” 
1 + ki(A) + kiko(A)? + +--+ + kiko + + + kyfA)" 


a iL;*(A)i ] a In 2 L,*(A)é 


_ i=0 


Y 1t(Ay 
7=0 


(24) 


~~ @In (A) 


If all the sites are equivalent and independent, so that the reaction 
at each site may be characterized by a single intrinsic microscopic con- 
stant, x, which is the same for all, then by the same reasoning which 
leads to equations (39) and (40) of Chapter 9, we have 

age Ls RRB ie 


RS TR Ney es Is 3 ; . ; hin = = (25) 

In this case (24) reduces to the simple equation (12). The factors n, 
(n — 1)/2, (n — 2)/3, etc., in (25) are statistical factors. For example, 
k, is n times as great as x in the limiting case given above, because P 
contains n acceptor sites for A, whereas any one of the microscopic species 
of the class PA contains only one donor site from which A can be released. 
Similarly PA contains n — 1 receptor sites for A, but PA» contains two 
donor sites from which A can be released; the ratio of these two factors 
is (n = 1)/2. These statistical factors are of course always present in any 
equilibrium of this type, whether or not the groups are equivalent and in- 
dependent. It is therefore often illuminating to express the binding con- 
stants so that they are corrected for these Statistical factors. We shall 





denote the resulting constants by the symbols x1, x... Kn. 
eagle ky 2ke n =" L)k 
A] = n? Ko = er 1? a ae » Kn—} = ee =: i = nk, (26) 


os 
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Since, for equivalent and independent groups, we should have 
Ki = Ko = *** = ki = * + * = kz, observed differences between the suc- 
cessive « values, determined on any actual system, indicate either intrinsic 
differences between the affinities of the individual groups, or interactions 
between the groups, or both. We now turn to a consideration of such 
systems. 


The same reasoning which leads to equation (39.1) of Chapter 9 gives a relation 
between the association constants, ki, ke... kn, or Li*, Lo* . . . Ln*, and a set of 
“titration constants,’’ gi, g2 . . - gn, for the association of P with n molecules of A: 


n 


+ Lay = + ofA b lAl.: «+ LL te (AD (27) 
1=0 


If A is H* ion, the g’s are related to the titration constants for dissociation, G1, 
G2, . . . G,, as defined in Chapter 9, equation (39.1), by the equations: g: = 1/Gn, 
gz =1/Gn, ..., gn = 1/G,. If we expand the product on the right-hand side of 
(27) and equate the coefficients of corresponding powers of (A) on both sides of the 
equation, the relations between the successive L* (or k) values and the corresponding 
g values are immediately given. The titration constants gi, g2 . . . gn are real positive 
numbers, however, only if they form a progressive series in descending order of mag- 
nitude, or—in the limiting case of equivalent and independent groups—are all equal 
(91 2 g2 = - ++: = gn). This is always true for an acid-base titration, except for the 
rare cases in which the binding (or release) of one proton leads to a molecular rear- 
rangement resulting in the formation of a new acidic group of greater strength than 
that which existed in the original molecule, P, at the start of the titration. It is prob- 
ably true also for many other systems. 

There are systems, however, which show positive interactions between the succes- 
sive binding constants. Some such systems are considered later in this chapter, others 
in the next volume. For these the observed binding curves for 7 as a function of (A) 
cannot be reproduced by any set of real positive values for gi, g2, etc. Without attempt- 
ing to prove this proposition in general, we may illustrate it for the simple case of a 
molecule, P, containing two binding sites. For n = 2, equation (27) becomes 


» Li*(A)* = 1 + ky(A) + kike(A)? = 1 + (gi + 92)(A) +9192(A)? —s_ (28) 
i=0 


Hence k; = gi + gs, and kik2 = gig2 (compare Chapter 9, equation 18). In the limit- 
ing case where the groups are equivalent and independent, gi = g2, and ky = k,/4 
(see Chapter 9, equations 21 and 22). In other cases we may write ky = Bk,/4, where 
the factor 8 takes account of the inherent differences between the groups and of the 
interaction between them. Hence kik = Bki?/4 = gig2, and g2 = Bk,?/4q1. This 
permits us to express g: as a function of k; and 6: 


Bk? (29) 
4g, 





k=ga tg2=9+ 


or key? 
gi? — kigi + oo = 0 
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An expression of identical form is obtained as the solution for go. This quadratic, when 
solved for g; or gs, gives 


ki(l + V1 — 86) (30) 


Gx. OF. 03. — 2 


Obviously the value of g; can be real only if 8 < 1. For two equivalent groups 
with positive interactions, however, 8 must be greater than unity, and g would be 
imaginary. If the two groups were intrinsically different in their binding constants, 
8 might be less than unity, even if there were positive interactions between the groups. 

The physical meaning of these mathematical relations should be clearly under- 
stood. The titration constants gi, gz... gn are the association constants which 
would be obtained for a system in which the actual molecule, P, with its n combining 
groups, is replaced by n hypothetical molecules, each with one combining group. 
Each of these groups is assigned an association constant gi, g2, etc., in such a way that 
the binding of A due to all these molecules, in solution together, fits the observed curve 
for the binding of A to P. Two or more equivalent groups with negative interactions 
give a binding curve, for 7 as a function of log (A), which can be matched by a curve 
for two independent groups with different g values. The binding curve which rises 
most steeply at the mid-point, as log (A) increases, for independent groups, is ob- 
tained when the two groups are equivalent. A curve which rises more steeply than this 
can be obtained only if the binding groups interact positively—that is, in such a way 
that the binding of one A molecule promotes the binding of another. If the groups are 
on separate molecules, this could not occur, unless the molecules were to interact due 
to long-range forces—a type of interaction that has never been experimentally demon- 
strated. If positive interactions are observed, therefore, we know that the molecules 
involved must contain more than one combining group. 


Since g; 2 gz, the plus sign in (30) corresponds to gi, the minus sign to gp. 


Binding by an Equivalent Set of Groups with Interactions between Them 


We treat first the effect of interactions between the sites. The simplest 
case to consider is that which arises when the n binding sites on P are 
all equivalent to begin with, so that the probability that an A molecule 
will be bound is initially the same at all the sites. As soon as one such 
molecule is bound, however, the probability of binding at the neighboring 
sites is altered. Notable and relatively simple examples are given by the 
binding of many bases to certain types of metallic ions. The ion—for in- 
stance Cut+, Fe++, Znt++, Co++—here represents the molecule, P, and 
the ligand, A, is the base, which may be ammonia, pyridine, imidazole, 
or any one of a large variety of substances. The value of n for such sys- 
tems is the characteristic coordination number for the central ion, being 
most commonly 4 for copper or zinc, and 6 for chromium, iron, cobalt, 
or nickel. The determination of binding in such systems and the evalua- 
tion of the association constants was first treated in a comprehensive 
fashion by Bjerrum (1941). As a concrete example of such a system we 
take the case of the binding of 4-methylimidazole to the ions of zine and 
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copper (N ozaki et al., 1957). Similar studies, with similar results, on un- 
substituted imidazole were carried out earlier by Edsall et al. (1954a). 


(4) (5) 





sina GS H,;C—C——CH 
(3) +tHN NH() k hn 
mM, ty" a th 
C C 
(2) i 
The 4methylimidazolium ion (ImH*) 4-Methylimidazole (Im) 


The imidazole group is of great importance as a side chain of the his- 
tidine residue in proteins, and the methyl group of 4-methylimidazole is 
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Fic. 8. The binding of 4-methylimidazole by Cu** ions, as a function of the 
negative logarithm of the concentration of free basic imidazole (compare Fig. 4). 
(From studies by Y. Nozaki.) 


located in the same position on the ring as the -CH,-CH(NH;+)COO- 
group which is attached to the imidazole ring in histidine. Therefore, al- 
though 4-methylimidazole is not itself observed in biochemistry, its study 
has important biochemical implications and it represents a system of rela- 
tive simplicity. Its binding to the ions of copper and zinc has been studied 
by Y. Nozaki, and a plot of his results for these two ions in terms of the 
Bjerrum formation function is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 
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The method of obtaining the data represented in Figs. 8 and 9 deserves some com- 
ment, since it is quite different from any of those described earlier. The basis of the 
procedure was first developed by Bjerrum in 1941. It requires that the pK’ value of 
the imidazole be known under the conditions of temperature and ionic strength used 
in the actual binding studies with the other metallic ions. All experience shows that 
the base—in this case Im—is bound to the metal ion, but that the conjugate acid— 
in this case ImH*+—‘is not. Hence if an ion such as Cut+ or Zn*++ is added to a buffer 
mixture of Im and ImH*, the ratio (Im)/(ImH1*) is decreased by the addition, and 
the pH is lower than it was in the buffer mixture before the metal ion was added. 
From the pH shift the amount of Im bound may be computed (see equation 35 below), 
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Fia. 9. The binding of 4-methylimidazole by Zn++ ions, plotted by the same rela- 
tion used in Fig. 8. (From studies by Y. Nozaki.) 


and y may thus be evaluated as the ratio of the amount of Im bound to the total 
stoichiometric concentration of the metal ion added. Since the ligand A = Im is 
uncharged, the complexes formed with a divalent ion, M++, all carry the same charge 
and may be represented by the formulas MIm*+, MIm,**, and so forth. 

The pH decrease on addition of M++ is found to be much greater for copper than 
for zine, showing clearly that the binding constants for the former must be consider- 
ably larger than for the latter. For quantitative determination of the binding, the 
concentration of metallic ion in the solution is maintained constant and the conedtin 
tration of free imidazole available for reaction with the metallic ion adjusted by adding 
bisdecser amounts of sodium hydroxide to solutions of 4-methylimidazolium nitrate. 

e copper and zinc 1ons are also added as the nitrates, since these are more nearly 
completely ionized than the chlorides. . 

In order to calculate the amount of imidazole bound to the copper or zine ions, 
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it is necessary to know the total stoichiometric concentration, Tim, of imidazole 
present in all forms, bound and unbound: 


Tim = (Im) + (ImH*) + z(MIm,**) (31) 
t=] 
and to subtract from this the concentration of unbound basic imidazole (Im) and of 


imidazolium ion (ImH*). The total stoichiometric concentration of metallic ion, in 
all forms, Cy, is 


Cu = (M**) + (MIm;) (32) 
1=1 
and the total concentration of nitrate is 
(NO3s-) = Cu + Tin (33) 


When NatOH7 is added to ImH*NO;-, the cation ImHt* is replaced by Nat; (H*) 
of course decreases, and (OH~) increases. Given all these relations it is readily demon- 
strated from the requirements of electroneutrality that the concentration of ImHt 
is given by the equation 


(ImH+) = Tim — (Nat) + (OH-) — (H*) (33.1) 


The concentrations of both hydrogen and hydroxy] ions are generally small in such 
experiments compared with 7}, and (Na*); the (OH) term generally is completely 
negligible, since the maximum value of hydroxy] ion concentration in the solutions 
studied by Nozaki is between 10~-* and 10-7 M, and (ImH_*) is experimentally chosen 
to be of the order of 10-1. The (H*) term is generally negligible for similar reasons. In 
most cases (ImH*) can thus be taken as the total imidazole concentration, minus the 
amount of sodium hydroxide added to the original imidazolium nitrate solution; the 
amount of imidazole formed by dissociation of the imidazolium ion can be neglected 
except in the most acid solutions. 

Since the value of pK’ is known (see for instance Chapter 8, Table VI) and (ImH*) 
is determined from equation (33.1), the concentration (Im) of free basic imidazole is 
directly determined from the pH measurements. 


Bees _ (Im) 
pH = pK’ + log (ImH*) (34) 
The average number, #, of imidazole molecules bound per metallic ion present is then 


given, from (24), (31) and (32), by the equation 





Ds Tim — [(Im) + (ImH*)] (35) 
Cu 


where Cy is defined by (32). 


Inspection of Figs. 8 and 9 indicates that » approaches a limiting 
value of 4 at high concentrations of free Im, for both Cu** and Zn**. 
The probability that this is the true value of 1 is strengthened by the 
fact that studies with ammonia and numerous other ligands lead to the 
same value of 4 for the number of coordination positions available on 
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these ions for the binding of ligands. We therefore choose n = 4 as the 
basis of further calculations. 4 

Detectable binding is found at quite low concentrations of imidazole 
in the copper solutions, but only at appreciably higher concentrations in 
the zinc solutions. The curve rises much more steeply, however, in the 
zinc—imidazole than in the copper—imidazole system. The former is indeed 
considerably steeper than an ideal curve for a set of equivalent and in- 
dependent groups (equations 12 and 13), and the latter is considerably 
flatter. This indicates immediately that the zinc curve involves positive 
interactions; the occupation of one coordination position on a zinc ion by 
Im increases the probability that another position on the same ion will 
also be occupied. The opposite is of course true in the copper system. We 
shall proceed to formulate these relations quantitatively in terms of the 
successive association constants. 

The successive association constants involved in the reaction may be 
written as a special case of (24): 


pe CM) ee (Mma) ee et) 
* ~~ (M*+)(Im)’ “? ~~ (MIm*+4)(Im)’ ~*~ (MIm,**)(Im)’ 
_ _ (MIm,;**) 
‘= (tIm;)dm) (6 


The intrinsic microscopic association constants, corrected for the sta- 
tistical factor, are, from (26), 


k 2k 3k 
ty 5 hs = ks i a = a (37) 
The evaluation of the k’s or «’s from data such as those illustrated in 
Figs. 8 and 9 may be carried out in various ways. An excellent discussion 
of several methods, with references to earlier work, is given by Hearon 


and Gilbert (1955). 
Here we give only the fundamental principles of one such method, 


‘This does not mean that 4 is an absolute upper limit for the coordination of 
ligands by Cu*+ and Znt++. There is some evidence that a fifth, or even a sixth, coor- 
dination position may be occupied in the presence of certain ligands at high concen- 
tration. In the range of values of pIm at which we are operating, however, we make a 
probably negligible error in ignoring them. The situation is similar in the acid titration 
of a protein, for instance. At pH values about 1.5 to 2, the number of protons bound 
by the protein levels off to a fairly constant value, the ‘‘maximum proton binding 
capacity.”’ There are, however, basic groups in proteins, such as the peptide linkages, 
or the —CON H groups of asparagine and glutamine residues, which are still uncom- 
bined with protons at this pH. The basicity of these groups is so weak, however, that 
they do not bind protons appreciably until the PH is well below zero. Hence perfectly 
consistent results are obtained by ignoring them at pH values about 1.5. 
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which was developed by Scatchard, and first employed by Edsall et al. 
(1954a) in their work on imidazole. We define a function, Q, by the 
relation: 


CC (38) 


where (A), the ligand concentration, is in this case equal to (Im). 
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Fia. 10. The Scatchard function log Q plotted against 7 for the binding of 4-methyl- 
imidazole by Cu**+ ion at two different temperatures. (From Nozaki, Gurd, Chen, and 
Edsall, 1957.) 


On comparing (38) with (13), it is apparent that, for a set of equiva- 
lent and independent groups, Q is simply the intrinsic association con- 
stant, k, for this set of groups. A plot of Q (or log Q) against 7 for such a 
system would be a horizontal straight line. The plot of the actual data, 
however, which is shown at two different temperatures for each of the 
two systems in Figs. 10 and 11, is neither horizontal nor linear. It is a 
curve with a negative slope for the copper—imidazole system. This is to 
be correlated with the fact that this system shows negative interactions 
between the binding sites on the copper ion. The zinc-imidazole system, 
which is characterized by positive interactions, gives a positive slope, as 
shown in Fig. 11. 

In terms of the association constants k, to ks, inclusive, 7 is given by 
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Fig. 11. Log Q plotted against # for the binding of 4~methylimidazole by Zn+*+ ion 
at two different temperatures. (From Nozaki, Gurd, Chen, and Edsall, 1957.) 


(24), for the special case in which n = 4. Or it may be given by the alter- 
native expression in terms of the intrinsic constants k, to x4, inclusive: 


oa 4[ki(A) + 3«iK2(A)? + 3kikok3(A) + KikoK3K4(A) 4] 
1 + 4xi(A) + 6xyK2(A)? + 4yKox3(A)? + K1Kok3k4(A)4 


From (39) and the definition of Q we obtain 
Q = 7 Ky[1 + 3k2(A) + 3kek3(A)? + Kok3k4(A) a] 


(39) 


(4— (A) 1+ 3K1(A) + 3xyK2(A)? + KyKok3(A)8 (40) 


The limiting value of Q as (A) approaches zero is given from (40) by the 
relation 
lim === 
(jh Q 4 Ky (40.1) 
On the other hand, as (A) becomes infinite and 7 approaches 4, Q 
assumes the limiting form 
lim Q = 4k4 = xq (40.2) 
(A) © 
Estimates of x2 and x3 may be derived from the limiting slope of the 


curve for log Q as a function of v, aS v approaches zero or 4, respectively, 
if k; and x, are already known. As 7 approaches zero the limiting slope of 
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the curve is given by 
lien d In Q = 3(ke ae K1) 


tere ic (40.3) 
and as > approaches 4, and 1/(A) approaches zero, by 
Gre er EKG) (40.4) 


7—4 Vv 4x3 


On account of experimental uncertainties, the limiting slopes and the 
intercepts are both subject to significant experimental error. It is there- 
fore generally necessary to estimate preliminary values of the k’s or x’s 
from curves like those in Figs. 10 and 11, and from these values calculate 
curves such as those of Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 11. If the calculated curves 
differ significantly from the observed, the value of the k’s may be adjusted 
to give a better fit, and the process repeated. Some of this process of trial 
and error may be eliminated by the use of the mathematical procedures 
described by Hearon and Gilbert (1955). We shall not treat the further 
details of procedure here, however, since our main concern is with the 
results obtained. 

The computed values of association constants for some systems in- 
volving imidazole, 4-methylimidazole, and ammonia are listed in Table I. 

The contrast between the binding to zinc and that to copper is strik- 
ing. The first molecule of 4-methyl-imidazole bound to copper is char- 
acterized by an intrinsic constant (log x) of 3.53 at 25°; the first one 
bound to zine by a constant of only 1.84. The values of the successive 
constants steadily decrease for copper and increase for zinc, however, so 
that log «4 for zinc (2.98) is actually greater than the corresponding value 
for copper (2.56). The values for unsubstituted imidazole are very similar 
to those for 4-methylimidazole. Thus the binding of one imidazole group 
to a copper ion discourages other imidazole molecules from combining, 
whereas the binding of one imidazole to a zinc ion offers a positive induce- 
ment to others to become linked also. This difference may be partially ex- 
plained by the different spatial configuration of the copper and zinc com- 
plexes. The four Cu—N bonds in the former are probably arranged at 
the corners of a square; the four Zn—N bonds in the latter in the corners 
of a regular tetrahedron. If one attempts to construct a space model of 
these structures, the steric problems of placing four imidazole groups in 
the square configuration are considerably greater than in the tetrahedral. 
The difference between the two types of complexes appears to be more 
fundamental than this, however. The work of Bjerrum (1941) showed ex- 
actly the same sort of differences between the ammonia complexes of 
zinc and copper as are here shown between the imidazole complexes; and 
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TABLE I 
SomME CoNSECUTIVE ASSOCIATION CONSTANTS IN METAL-AMINE AND 
Metat-IMIDAZOLE SYSTEMS 
(Log « values are given in parentheses) 




















Tem- 
Ionic | pera- | Config- eS Cy 
System EES | Ae ea log k, | log kz | log ks | log k, | log k; | log ke 
(°C) a 
Ag! + 2NH; 2.0 30 Linear SFU roe 
rz) 
Hg!' + 4NH; . 22 ~=|Linear 8. .00 | 0.78 
(8. 
Zn!'! + 4NH; et 30 Tetrahedral| 2. TOOT waako 
i Gs 68) | (2.75) 
Zn + 0.16 24 Tetrahedral| 2. 3235 ihe 02 
4 imidazole (hs .41)| (2.62) 
Znll + 4 0.16 Pie Tetrahedral| 2. .64 | 2.38 
4-methyl- (1. .82)}(2.98) 
imidazole 
Cd!! + 6NH;| 2.0 30 Tetrahedral] 2.65 | 2. .44 | 0.93 |—0.4|]—0.7 
(2.05) |(1. .62)| (1.53) 
Cdit + 0.15 25 Tetrahedral| 2.80 | 2. ps it beet 
4 imidazole (2.20)|(1. .73)|(1.73) 
Cull + 5NH;| 2 30 Planar 4.15] 3. .89 | 2.13 |—0.5 
(3.55)| (3. .07)| (2.73) 
Cult + 0.16 22.5 |Planar* 4.36 | 3. .85 | 2.06 
4 imidazole (3.76)|(3. .03)| (2.66) 
Cull + 4 0.16 25 Planar* ~ | 4.13] 3.4¢ .87 | 1.96 
4-methyl- (3.53)/(3. .05)| (2.56) 
imidazole 


Ni +6NH;} 2.0 | 30  |Octahedral | 2.80 | 2.24 | 1.73} 1.19 | 0.75 | 0.08 








(2.02)/(1. .60)}(1.32)|}(1.15)| (0.81) 
Nit + 0.15 25 Octahedral | 3.27 | 2. 2.15 | 1.65 | 1.12 | 0.52 
6 imidazole (2.49)|(2. 2.02)/(1.78)|(1.52)/(1.30) 


* Not specified. 


Data for 4-methylimidazole from Nozaki et al. (1957). Other data taken from 
Table I of Gurd and Wilcox (1956). For data on imidazole see Edsall et al. (1954a). 
For ammonia complexes see Bjerrum (1941, 1950). 
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steric hindrance is certainly a minor factor for a ligand as small as ammo- 
nia. (See Table I.) 

Indeed, as we have already indicated on p. 607, the existence of such 
positive interactions is characteristic of many important chemical and 
biochemical systems, as for instance in the successive binding of four 
oxygen molecules by hemoglobin, or in a very great number of oxidation 
and reduction processes, in which the positive interactions between suc- 
cessively bound or released electrons are often so great that two electrons 
appear to be added or removed simultaneously. 

It is sometimes useful to analyze data such as those shown in Figs. 
8 and 9 by another procedure which has been most explicitly described 
by Wyman (1948). This involves evaluating log [7/(n — 7)] as a function 
of log (A). For a set of equivalent and independent groups, the resulting 
curve is a straight line of unit slope. 

Even where there are strong interactions, however, such a curve is 
often found to be nearly straight over a considerable portion of the middle 
range. Whenever this is so, equation (24) may be replaced by a simpler 
approximate equation which often proves useful. The slope of the curve 
for log [7/(n — 7)] as a function of log (A) may be denoted by 


d p  _ aln[e/(n— 5] _ 


FISACA) oo pe eT OE (A) ay 


Then, to the extent to which ) is independent of (A), it follows that 





y = k(A)> (41.1) 


n—pD 


Here k’, the constant of integration, may be interpreted, formally at 
least, as the equilibrium constant for the apparent reaction 


P+ AA= PA, (41.2) 
For \ = 1, equation (41.1) of course reduces to (12.1). In general A is 
given from (24) and (41) by the equation 


_ dln [v/(n — 9)] oh n di 
po etl IGA) 5(n — 9) d In (A) 


nn a[ )ber(ay /Y LA(a)'| 


~ 5(n — 3) d In (A) 
ba SP ZeLi*(A)* _ (Be) | 
~ 5(n — ¥)| SL,8(A) DL;*(A) 


a i =] (41.3) 


b(n — 3p) 
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This equation is quite general for any system in which the L* values 
may be regarded as true constants and is independent of the approxima- 
tion involved in deriving equation (41.1). 

Thus the slope of this curve is proportional to the standard deviation 
of v at any point—that is, to the difference between the mean square 
value of v and the square of the mean value. The derivation is practi- 
cally identical with that of the Linderstrdém-Lang equation (Chapter 9, 
equation 49) for the slope of a titration curve. 

It is often of particular interest to know the slope of such a curve at 
the mid-point—that is, when 7 = n/2. From (41.3) this is 





(41.4) 
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Since (v? — »*) 2 0 for any distribution of » values, corresponding to a 
given 7, among the various molecules of P in the sysvem, A is always posi- 
tive. For a random distribution among the binding sites—that is, in the 
absence of interactions—\ = 1, as we have already mentioned. If 
Amia > 1, this is a definite indication of positive interactions among the 
binding groups; if Ama < 1, negative interactions are generally implied 
although some positive interactions may exist in certain systems, even 
when Amia < 1. 

The fact that—if interactions are positive—the standard deviation of 
is greater than that for a random distribution, and hence that Amiq > i; 
is qualitatively easy to appreciate. Consider for instance, in the zinc- 
imidazole system, the distribution of imidazole molecules among the zine 
ions when 7 = 2. The fact that positive interactions exist means that, if 
one site on a zinc ion chosen at random is found to be occupied by an 
imidazole molecule, then there is a better than even chance of finding the 
neighboring sites on the same ion also occupied. Thus there will be more 
ions in the solution with + = 3 or 4, and also more with vy = 0 or 1, than 
would be expected for a random distribution corresponding to 7 = 2. 
This of course is just another way of saying that the standard deviation 
of v is higher than would be expected for a random distribution. 

In Fig. 12 the data of Figs. 8 and 9 are plotted with log [¥/(4 — 5)] as 
ordinate and log (Im) as abscissa. The great difference between the curves 
for copper and zine is again apparent: Ama for Cut+ is 0.6, for Zn+* 2.0. 
The difference between the values of log (Im) at the mid-point, for the 
Cut+ and Zn++ curves, gives a measure of the value of — log k’, where k’ 


* Equation (41.3) is identical with equation (4) on p. 439 of the review by Wyman 
(1948), although somewhat different in appearance. 
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is the ‘‘apparent affinity constant”’ defined in (41.1) and (41.2). This con- 
stant is obviously larger for Cut+ than for Zn+t+. 

The type of plot used in Fig. 12 has been much used in the study of 
the equilibrium between oxygen and hemoglobin, for which n = 4 as in 
the cases just discussed. The abscissa in this is log (Oz), where (OQ) is 
the molar concentration of free O» in the liquid, or log p, where p is the 
partial pressure of oxygen in the system. Hemoglobin, in binding oxygen, 


Binding of 4-Methy! Imidazole 
to Copper and Zinc Ions 





RS, 5 4.5 4 Sy %| 25 2 Fs} 
plIm 


Fie. 12. Plot of >/(4 — #) as a function of the logarithm of the concentration of 
free basic 4-methylimidazole, using the same data shown in Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 11. The 
dotted line shows the Zn*+ curve displaced parallel to itself so that its mid-point 
coincides with that of the Cutt curve. 


shows very strong positive interactions, the value of Amia being 2.8. In- 
teractions in the hemoglobin system are discussed in detail in Volume II. 

The analysis of binding curves in terms of Ama and the value of (A) at 
the mid-point does not, of course, lead directly to the evaluation of all 
the individual association constants. It serves, however, as a simple way 
of characterizing the system in terms of a mean affinity constant and an 
interaction coefficient. It is most useful in systems with strong interac- 
tions in which the successive k values are quite close together. If the k's 
are spread far apart, as for instance in the proton binding of such dibasic 
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acids as glycine, then Amia is nearly zero and cannot be used to give reliable 
information. 


Complexes of Biochemical Substances with Metallic lons: 
Some General Considerations 


The binding of 4-methylimidazole to copper or zinc ions has been con- 
sidered in some detail as a relatively simple example of an interaction be- 
tween certain metallic ions and an organic ligand. We now consider some 
of the more general relations involved. The particular example just dis- 
cussed involved ions with a coordination number of 4. For each type of 
metallic ion there is generally such a number, and in the great majority 
of cases it is either 2, 4, or 6. In the special case of H* ion, it is 1. The 
usual value® is 2 for Hg++, and for Cut, Agt, and Aut; such complexes 
are generally linear, e.g., Cl—Hg—Cl. The value of 4 is characteristic 
for Cut+, Zn++, Cd++, Be*++ and some other ions; values of both 4 and 6 
are found for Mg**+, Mn*+, Fet*, Co*+, and Ni**; and 6 is almost invari- 
ably characteristic of Crt+*+, Fet*+, and Cott*. Symmetrical 4-coordi- 
nate complexes are generally square, as is common with Cu** complexes, 
or tetrahedral, as is common with Zn++ complexes. In 6-coordinate com- 
plexes, the ligands are located at the corners of an octahedron. The ex- 
tension of equations (32), (33), and (35) to (41), inclusive, to coordination 
numbers higher than 4 is fairly obvious, and need not be discussed farther 
here. We note, however, that for an ion with a characteristic coordination 
number, n, it is sometimes useful to define a “‘mean association con- 
stant,” K = (kiko - - + ka)” to express briefly its affinity for a given 
ligand. The use of this constant is illustrated in the discussion below. 

Some values of association constants with metallic ions, for com- 
pounds of biochemical or general interest, are listed in Table II. Only a 
few among the great multiplicity of data available are listed in this table. 
Many others may be found in the reviews by Bjerrum (1950), Martell 
and Calvin (1952), Williams (1953), Schwarzenbach (1954), and Gurd 
and Wilcox (1956). From all these data some important general relations 
emerge. 

1. The affinities of many basic ligands for certain metallic jons run 
roughly parallel to their affinities for protons. Bjerrum has formulated 

‘ The mercuric ion, Hg++, can form with halogen ions or ammonia molecules a 
series of four complexes, e.g. with chloride ion HgCl*, HgCl:, HgCl;-, and HgCl.- > 
The values of log k; and log k» for the formation of these complexes (see 24) are near 7; 
those of log ks and log ky near 1. The two latter are so small compared to the first two 
that they may be neglected for many purposes, and we consider the characteristic 
coordination number of mereury as 2. (For further details on mercury-halogen 
association constants, see Sillén, 1949.) Similar remarks apply to some metals with a 
coordination number of 4; see footnote 4 above. 
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TABLE II 
ASSOCIATION CONSTANTS FOR THE COMBINATION OF Various Metat Ions 
WITH ORGANIC BASES 


A. Combination with Glycinate Ions 
SS ee EP a ee 





Ionic Temperature 
Metal ion log ky log ke log k strength (°C) 
Ball 0.77 . : 0.0 25 
Call 1.43 * “4 0.0 25 
Mg!! 3.44 . “ 0.0 25 
Mn! 3.44 . 3 0.0 25 
Coll 4.61 sey fs) 2.56 OLD 20 
Nill 5.77 4.80 3.61 0.5 20 
Cdl 3.88 3.18 1.92 0.5 20 
Znil 4.80 4.14 2.54 0.5 20 
Cull 8.22 6.97 0.5 20 
Pbil 5.47 4.02 . 0.0 25 
Hg!! 10.3 8.9 : Ons 20 
Ag! Out Bue 2 0.5 20 


B. Comparison of Association Constants (log ki) for Combination with Citrate, 
Oxalate, Glycinate, and Ethylenediamine 


Metal ion Citrate" Oxalate~— Glycinate Ethylenediamine 


Ball 3.0 2.33 O77 t 
Call eh] 3.00 1.43 t 
Mgil 3.2 3.43 3.44 t 
Mnill 3.89 3.44 2.73 
Coll 4.70 5.23; 4.61 5.89 
Nill 5.3 6.18; 5.77 7.52 
Zn 4.89 5.52; 4.80 5.71 
Cull 6.16 8.62; 8.22 10.55 





* The data were interpreted without the necessity of assuming that such a step 
occurs to a measurable extent. 

+ The affinity of these metal ions for amines is very small. 

Data for citrate from Martell and Calvin (1952). Other values from Gurd and. 
Wilcox (1956, Tables III and IV). 

Where two values of log k,; are given for glycinate, the one on the left is measured 
under comparable conditions to that determined for oxalate~~; the one on the right 
is measured under comparable conditions to ethylenediamine. 


this relation by comparing the mean association constants for metallic 
ions, defined above and expressed here as log K values, with the proton 
affinities expressed as log Ku+ = pK, for the conjugate acids. Thus 
Bjerrum found for a large number of nitrogenous bases, including ammo- 
nia, methylamine, aniline, benzylamine, ethanolamine, glycinate (amino- 
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acetate) ion, and many others, that the ratio of log K for Agt ion to pK 
was given by log Ka,+/pKa = 0.37 + 0.03, over a range of pK, values 
from 2 to 11. The corresponding ratio for several secondary aliphatic 
amines was near 0.29, and for some tertiary amines near 0.23. (The ratio 
for pyridine, however, was like that of a primary amine.) The correspond- 
ing ratio for mercuric complexes, log Ku,++/pK,, was between 0.7 and 1 


log Ky + log 55 


| 


Fe** Zn Cd 6 Ho” H* lO 


H 





Py 


Fic. 13. The binding of cyanide ion, ammonia, and pyridine by hydrogen ion and 
by various metallic ions. Since the molar concentration of water is approximately 55 
the term log 55 is added to the ordinate, so that the constants given are for the dis- 
placement of water by the three ligands, when attached to the indicated cations 
Angles, measured from the horizontal, of 58° for the NH; line and 72° for the CN- 


line were chosen to give the best agreement in jecti i idi 
projections on the line for py (py ; 
(From C. D. Coryell, in Gurd (1954), p. 97.) pipe = 


for a number of bases, and the ratios for Cut++ complexes, log Kg 
also were found to lie in the same range for many bases, including car- 
boxylate 1ons as well as nitrogenous bases. For mercuric ion however 
this relation breaks down completely for the conjugate base (RS-) of . 
sulfhydryl compound. The pK, value of a simple mere 
but the value of log Ku,++ for RS- is over 20. 


++, ‘pKa, 


aptan is near 10, 
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2. The affinity of a given metallic ion for different bases often falls in 
a series which is the same for several different metals. Thus Bjerrum 
(1950) stated such a relationship in terms of the quantity log K + log 55. 
The number 55 denotes the molality of water in the system, and the addi- 
tion of the term log 55 allows for the fact that the added basic ligand is 
competing with water molecules for a coordinate bond on the metallic 
ion. Bjerrum stated the quantitative rule that (log K + log 55) was in 
the ratio 1.7:1:0.6 for the ligands CN-, NHs, and pyridine in their as- 
sociation with various metals. This relation is illustrated graphically in 
Fig. 13. The experimental values for the H+ ion, especially in HCN, 
deviate from Bjerrum’s relation, but for the most part there is good 
agreement. Similar correlations, generally much less exact, are often 
found in other cases, and they frequently furnish a useful guide for esti- 
mating association constants in cases in which they have not been ex- 
perimentally measured. 


TABLE III 
LoGARITHMS OF ASSOCIATION CONSTANTS FOR AMMONIA AND ETHYLENEDIAMINE 
witH CrerRTAIN Mera.uic Ions 
(Temperature 25°, ionic strength 1.0) 





Substance Cot* Nit+ Catt Znt++ Cdt++ 
Ammonia 

(A) log ((MA.*+)/(M++)(A)?] = log ka 3.68 4.99 7.68* 4.69 4.69 
Ethylene- 

diamine log [((MEnt+*)/(M*+)(En)] = log ken 5.99 7.77 10.73* 5.92 5.63 


* Ionic strength 1.3. 
From G. Schwarzenbach (1954). 


3. Compounds containing two or more functional groups, which can 
act as ligands and thereby form chelate rings, show much stronger bind- 
ing than monovalent compounds containing the same functional group. 
This may be illustrated by some comparative data for the binding of 
ammonia and of ethylene-diamine by certain divalent metallic cations 
(M++), listed in Table III. The total energy change, and therefore the 
heat of reaction, AH, involved in the binding of two NH; molecules to 
such a cation should not be very different from the binding of one mole- 
cule of H2N-CH2-CH2-NHg, since the bonds formed are of very similar 
character.? It is plain from Table III, however, that the free energy 


7 We remind the reader that the reaction is not a simple association, but rather a 
displacement of H,O molecules, in the coordination shell around the cation, by NH; 
molecules or NHz groups. This, however, does not affect the validity of the point 
made in the text. 
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changes for the two processes are quite different. In view of the funda- 
mental thermodynamic relation (see Chapter 4): 


AF° = —RT Ink = AH° — TAS*® 


it is plain that, since In k, is much less than kg,, and since AH® should not 
be very different for the two, the greater association constants for the 
ethylenediamine complexes must be due to the entropy term above. That 
is, the value of ASg,° is more positive than AS,°. In terms of the rela- 
tions between entropy and probability (p. 224), this difference is readily 
understandable, at least qualitatively. If one NH: group of ethylenedia- 
mine has become linked to the ion M*+, then the probability is great 
that the second group is close enough to react also, since the two groups 
are linked together, and the distances and bond angles are such that a 
five-membered ring is readily formed, involving M*+* and ethylenedia- 
mine. On the other hand, the fact that one NH; molecule has become 
bound to M*+* gives no guarantee whatever that a second molecule will 
be available to react, since these molecules are quite independent. This 
line of thought has been further developed by Schwarzenbach (1954), 
whose discussion is highly recommended. Schwarzenbach points out, with 
illustrative data, that five-membered chelate rings are generally the most 
stable; six-, seven-, and eight-membered rings are progressively less so. 

4. For nitrogenous ligands, such as ammonia, amines, and imidazoles, 
the first association constants with divalent metallic ions of the first 
transition series increase in the order Mg! < Mn"! < Fe! < Co"! < Nil! 
< Cu". For Zn", however, there is an abrupt fall in affinity, well below 
the value for Cu". Some of these relations are illustrated in Tables I 
and II. 

Carboxylate ions generally show distinctly lower affinity for all these 
metallic ions than is shown by nitrogenous groups, although the order of 
affinity constants is commonly the same as that listed above. Carboxyl 
ions, however, especially those of hydroxy acids, such as citrate ion, bind 
the ions of the alkaline earths more strongly than do the nitrogenous 
groups. The order of increasing affinity constants is generally Bal < 
Ca™ < Mg". In this respect, as in others, Pb™ behaves like the alkaline 
earths. 

These differences are important in the interactions of various ions 
with proteins. The work of Gurd and Goodman (1952), for instance, 
carried out by the equilibrium dialysis technique, shows that serum albu- 
min between pH 5 and 6.8 binds Zn" ions almost entirely through 
the histidine imidazole groups, with an intrinsic binding constant, 
log k = 2.76, for each of the 16 or 17 imidazole groups of the albumin 
molecule. This is comparable to the values of log x for Zn" with imidazole 
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or 4-methylimidazole (Table I). There is of course competition between 
H* ions and Zn" ions for the imidazole nitrogens. By contrast Pb™ (Gurd 
and Murray, 1954) binds primarily to the carboxylate groups of human 
serum albumin. In 0.4 M lead perchlorate and at pH 4.6, 73 Pb" ions 
were bound per mole of albumin, and this was certainly not a maximum 
figure. Competition between lead and hydrogen ions was observed in the 
pH range of carboxy] dissociation, between 3 and 5.7. The Pb" ions, when 
many were bound, caused precipitation of the protein, but Gurd and 
Murray produced good evidence for believing that the conditions were 
comparable to those in solution. The protein redissolved, apparently quite 
undenatured, after removal of the Pb" ions with a chelating agent. 

Gurd and Murray further studied the simultaneous binding of Pb™ 
and Zn" in serum albumin solutions containing both these ions. At 
pH 5.7 and 0°, the amount of Pb" bound was the same as in the solu- 
tions in which no Zn! was present, and the binding of Zn™ also ap- 
peared to be unaffected by the presence of Pb". Therefore it appeared 
clear that the two ions were combining at different sites on the protein 
molecule. In contrast, the addition of cadmium (Cd") ions, with Zn" 
also present, showed that the bound Zn" diminished as the bound Cd™ 
increased. In this case both ions were evidently competing for imidazole 
groups, as might be expected because of their similar electronic config- 
uration, both belonging to group IIB in the periodic table. For a thought- 
ful discussion of the whole situation, see Gurd and Wilcox (1956). 

5. Simple peptides combine less firmly with most ions to form chelate 
complexes than do most a-amino acids. Thus the glycyglycinate anion 
combines with Cu", with log k; = 6.04, as compared with 8.2 for the 
glycinate anion (see Table II). There is evidence (Dobbie and Kermack, 
1955; Datta and Rabin, 1956) that Cu" links to the glycyglycinate anion 
through the terminal amino group, and the nitrogen of the peptide link- 
age, the carboxylate ion not being involved.* This of course involves an 
ionization of the hydrogen of the —CO:-NH— group; the structure of the 


® Actually the situation may be more complex than this (Rabin, 1956). The 
cobaltous and manganous complexes of dipeptides apparently involve the amino 
nitrogen and the peptide oxygen. The amino nitrogen—metal ion interaction involves a 
coordinate bond which is primarily covalent, whereas the oxygen—metal ion interac- 
tion is primarily electrostatic (Sen et al., 1955). Rabin (1956) concludes that the 
cupric complexes may form before the ionization of the peptide hydrogen has occurred, 
and that in this case their structures are identical to those of the cobaltous and 
manganous complexes. When the peptide hydrogen ionizes, a rearrangement may 
occur giving a complex which involves coordination of the peptide nitrogen. It is 
even possible to have a threefold coordination involving the ionized carboxyl group 
of the peptide as well as the amino group and the peptide linkage. The situation is not 
completely clarified, and more work is needed. 
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complex [(Gly-Gly)2Cu]-~— is probably 
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Here we have preferred to assume the trans configuration of the two 
glycylglycine anions, as suggested by Gurd and Wilcox (1956), rather than 
the cis configuration proposed by Dobbie and Kermack (1955). The trans 
arrangement tends to minimize electrostatic repulsions by placing the 
ionized —-COO- groups as far apart as possible. 

Amino acids with a third reactive group, such as histidine, may form 
complexes with metallic ions in several possible ways. In the case of his- 
tidine, the favored form of chelate complex, with ions such as Cu", is 
probably one involving the a-amino group and a nitrogen of the imidazole 
ring, to form a six-membered chelate ring (b), rather than the usual five- 
membered ring involving the —COO- and the a-amino groups (a): 





CO bi Coo-}* 
A get 
CH.—CH O CH.—CH 

ra a 
HC=CH N M— HC+=CH NH, 

i H, | ~~ 

ra ears M 
HN—CH HN—CH “ “ 


(a) (b) 


Still other structures are possible. A more extensive discussion of other 
polyfunctional amino acids has been given by Gurd and Wileox (1956). 

6. Thiol compounds occupy a special place in their reactions with 
metallic ions. The association constant, krgm, 


piece SRS) 
™ = RSM) 


is greater than 10° if M is Hg", about 10!9 for Cu', 10'> for Ag', 10" for 
Pb", 107 for Zn" and Cd", and considerably less for nearly all other ions 
(see Gurd and Wilcox, 1956, p. 351, for a table of data: detailed studies 
of the interaction of cysteine, glutathione, and other thiol compounds 
with Hg™ and Cu! have been made by Stricks and Kolthoff, 1953, and 
by Stricks et al., 1954). Cysteine in alkaline solution forms soluble com- 
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plexes with Fe and Fe!! ions; according to Tanaka et al. (1955), the 
following complexes with Fe" (and perhaps others) exist at pH 10 to 11: 


CH.S—FeOH CH.—S—Fe—S—CH, 
: HNH, and bunn, CHNH, 
COO- OOF 0O0- 


and Fe™! complexes with the formulas FeOH(RS).-~ and Fe(RS);--~ 
were demonstrated. Iron complexes with sulfhydryl compounds have 
aroused much biochemical interest in the past, since the so-called “au- 
toxidation”’ of cysteine in mildly alkaline solution depends on the forma- 
tion of complexes with traces of heavy metal ions (usually iron) present 
in ordinary water even after distillation (see, for instance, Michaelis, 
1946). 

Similar reactions presumably often occur with sulfhydryl groups in 
proteins, including enzymes. This field of study is so vast that we merely 
mention it in passing, referring the reader to the review by Putnam 
(1953), which gives an extensive discussion, with references. One system 
of special interest may be mentioned here, however—namely, serum 
mercaptalbumin, which contains a single sulfhydryl group in a molecule 
of molecular weight near 66,000. Human mercaptalbumin was first sep- 
arated and crystallized from total human serum albumin by Hughes 
(1947) as a mercury derivative containing two molecules of albumin per 
atom of mercury. He showed (see also Hughes, 1950) that a mercury 
dimer of mercaptalbumin, with two albumin molecules linked by Hg" 
through their sulfhydryl groups, also exists in solution, in a reversible 
equilibrium with mercaptalbumin (ASH) and its simple mercury deriva- 
tive, according to the reactions 


ASH + HgX, = ASHgX + H+ + X- 
ASHgX + ASH = ASHeSA + H+ + X- 


Here X is generally chloride or acetate. The mercury dimer, ASHgSA, 
may be dissociated by adding another equivalent of HgX>» into two moles 
of ASHgX. All these reactions are reversible. The velocity and equilib- 
rium constants of these reactions have been extensively studied, largely 
by means of light-scattering measurements (Edelhoch et al., 1953; Edsall 
et al., 1954b; Edsall, 1954; Kay and Edsall, 1956). 


Electrostatic Effects on Binding of lons 


If ions are bound by a macromolecule, P, each ion bound alters the 
net charge on P in such a way that the electrostatic work of adding an- 
other ion of the same kind is increased. If P can be treated as a charged 
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sphere with the mean net charge, Z—expressed in proton units—spread 
uniformly over the surface of the sphere, then the treatment is identical 
with that already outlined in Chapter 9, pp. 512-522, inclusive. The most 
detailed studies of such electrostatic interactions are those involving the 
binding of protons, already discussed in Chapter 9. An additional impor- 
tant class of such interactions is presented by the binding of anions to 
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Fig. 14. Binding of chloride ions by human serum albumin, plotted by the method 
of Fig. 4. (From Scatchard, Scheinberg and Armstrong, 1950.) 


serum albumin. The anions which have been most thoroughly studied in 
this respect are chloride and thiocyanate (Scatchard et al., 1950). The 
methods employed to determine the binding of these ions were equilib- 
rium dialysis and electromotive force determination on isoionic human 
serum albumin, with electrodes reversible to Cl- and SCN- ions; these 
methods have already been discussed (pp. 594-598). The results, eXx- 
pressed as plots of the formation functions, are shown in Figs. 14 and 15. 
It is immediately apparent from these data that thiocyanate is more 
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strongly bound than chloride. Thus iq is 4 when — log (Cl-) is near 1.5; 
but json is 4 when — log (SCN-) is near 2.8, Likewise the binding of 
chloride appears to be leveling off toward a value of 7 near 10, whereas 
Yeon Obviously attains a value of 35 or more at high values of (SCN-). 
In the studies of Scatchard et al., sodium chloride and thiocyanate were 





—log (SCN7-). 


Fic. 15. Binding of thiocyanate ions by human serum albumin. (From Scatchard, 
Scheinberg, and Armstrong, 1950.) 


added to the isoionic protein, so that Z is zero, to a close approximation, 
in the absence of added salt, and Z = —> in the presence of salt, since 
the bound ions are negative and univalent. . 
To calculate the electrostatic effects on binding, assuming the albumin 
molecule to be like a uniformly charged sphere, we may try the use of 
equation (63) of Chapter 9, remembering that Cl~ and SCN- are both 
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univalent anions. Hence Z; = —1 for both. If we write simply Z for Z,, 
the equation then becomes 


spy Are v8 y= k(A)e™? (42) 


1 + k(A)e™2 ni 





Here n is again the number of reactive sites on the albumin, k is the 
intrinsic binding constant, w is the parameter defined in Chapter 9, equa- 
tion (53), and (A) denotes the activity of (CI-) or (SCN-). Equation (42) 
can be rearranged to give 

pe—2v 


Since we are dealing with isoionic protein, we can write e~2¥2 = ¢2¥F, 
Except for the exponential term, (43) is identical with (16), and the data 
of Figs. 14 and 15 can be examined in terms of a plot similar to that of 
Fig. 6. As in that figure the abscissa is v, but the ordinate is pe~2¥2/(A). 
If the assumptions made in deriving (42) and (43) hold, the data should 
fall on a straight line; and as in Fig. 6 the intercept on the abscissa would 
then be 7 = n, and that on the ordinate would be pe-2v2Z/(A) = kn. 

The data of Fig. 15, plotted in this fashion, are shown in Fig. 16. It 
is obvious at once that the curve is not linear, and this indicates that 
more than one kind of binding group on the albumin molecule is in- 
volved. We may try to deal with this situation by the assumption that 
there are two or more classes of groups, the m; groups in the first class 
having the intrinsic constant k,, and so forth. In this case we can extend 
equation (42) by writing 7 as the sum of a series of terms similar to those 
in equation (12.1): 


m 


ae » mikei(A)em™ (44) 
1 + k(Ajem2 





t=1 


Here of course n; is the number of reactive groups of class 7, and k; 
the corresponding intrinsic constant. The exponential factor, due to elec- 
trostatic interactions, is the same for every term in the sum. As with 
equation (12.1) it is apparent that the limit of pe-*wZ/(A), as >> 0, is 
equal to 2n,k;, and the limit of p, as e~*"2/(A) — 0, is equal to the total 
number of combining sites n = En,. Because of the curvature of the plot 
in Fig. 16, the extrapolated intercepts are subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty. The curve as drawn gives Ink; Y 10,750, and n & 40. Further 
analysis indicates that the curve can be fitted, within the moderately 
large limits of experimental uncertainty, by assuming only two classes of 
groups: class 1, with n; = 10 groups, and k; = 1000; and class 2, with 
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n2 = 30 groups, and kz = 25. (The concentration units employed were 
moles per kilogram of H2O, so k, and kz have the dimensions kilograms 
of H.O per mole.) 

The corresponding plot for chloride binding, from the data of Fig. 12, 
is not shown here. Scatchard et al. concluded that the data were best 
fitted by assuming the same two classes of groups (n; = 10 and nz = 30) 
as for thiocyanate binding, but with k,; = 44 and kz = 1.1. The assumed 
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Fig. 16. The binding of thiocyanate ions by human serum albumin, plotted by 
the method of Fig. 6 and equation (16), after correction for the electrostatic inter- 
action factor (equation 43). (From Scatchard, Scheinberg, and Armstrong, 1950.) 


ratio k:/k, = 40 is the same as for thiocyanate, but the absolute values 
of k, and ky are about twenty-three times as large for thiocyanate as for 
chloride. Actually the chloride data for isoionic albumin could be fitted 
equally well by assuming only one class of 11 groups, taking k; = 44; but 
the effects of variation in total charge on the albumin on the binding of 
chloride ion indicated that there were many more than 11 sites capable 
of binding chloride. This evidence is briefly discussed below. 

The nature of the reactive groups on the albumin molecule is uncer- 
tain. Since the ions bound are anions, it is natural to suspect that posi- 
tively charged groups on the albumin molecule are involved. There is no 
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obvious correlation, however, between the number of histidine, arginine, 
and lysine residues in the albumin molecule (see the discussion of the 
titration curve of albumin in Chapter 9) and the numbers of the groups 
with characteristic binding constants for anions. Furthermore, other pro- 
teins like the serum y-globulins also contain many positively charged 
residues, yet have little or none of the affinity for anions that is dis- 
played by serum albumins. 

The binding of anions by albumin or other proteins is of course modi- 
fied by the effects of binding of other ions on the net charge, Z, as may 
be seen by considering equations (42) and (44). If Z becomes more posi- 
tive, owing for instance to binding of protons, the value of 7 for the anion, 
A, at constant (A), increases. Thus Scatchard et al. studied serum albu- 
min at pH 3.2, where the bound hydrogen ions gave a value of 7x of 78, 
taking 7 = O for isoionic albumin. Since they showed that there was 
no indication of the binding of sodium ions, the total net charge was 
Z = in — in = 78 — Iq. The chloride ion concentration was 0.1494 M. 
The measured value of cq was 31, which agreed closely with the value 
calculated from (44), with nm: = 10, nz = 30, and the k values given 
above.® In contrast, the value of 7c for isoionic albumin at the same chlo- 
ride ion concentration was near 7.5. 

If Z for serum albumin is negative, the value of jc at a given value 
of (A) will obviously be less than for the isoionic protein. The binding of 
such anions as chloride by anionic albumin is not negligible, however. 
Under physiological conditions, in blood plasma, at pH 7.4, chloride ion 
concentration is near 0.10 /, w is near 0.03, and dy is of the order of —20. 
It then follows from (44), with the given values of the n’s and k’s, that 
Yo is of the order of 6 to 7; hence Z = —26 to —27. The weight concen- 
tration of albumin in human blood plasma is near 40 g/l; hence the molar 
concentration is near 6 X 10-4, and the molar concentration of bound 
chloride is of the order of 0.004, or near 3% of the total chloride. This is 
by no means a negligible quantity in calculations of the distribution of 
chloride ion between plasma and red cells, or between plasma and other 
body fluids. 

Recently Scatchard, Coleman, and Shen (1957) have studied the bind- 
ing of several anions to bovine serum mercaptalbumin, making use of 
electromotive force measurements on ion exchanger electrode systems. 
Such ion exchangers are very useful in electrochemical studies on protein 
solutions, since the pores in the exchanger membranes are too fine to 


Obviously, in this system, to solve equation (42) or (44) for 7c: With known 
values of nj, k;, and w, it is necessary to proceed by trial and error. The value of ie 


is a function of Z, but Z also depends on ic. Successive approximations lead rapidly 
to the correct result, however. . 
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admit protein molecules, and they repel ions of the same sign as the charge 
on the membrane. Thus “even in the presence of protein, a cation ex- 
changer membrane behaves as a small-cation electrode and an anion ex- 
changer membrane as a small-anion electrode in the same sense that a 
glass membrane may behave as a hydrogen electrode”’ (Scatchard, Cole- 
man, and Shen, p. 12). In these studies the isoionic bovine mercaptalbu- 
min, which had been prepared by H. M. Dintzis, had been passed over 
a mixed-bed ion exchange resin, so that it was almost completely free of 
small ions, except for Ht and OH~ ions. Moreover the greater part of the 
fatty acid, which generally remains quite tightly bound to serum albu- 
min, had been removed by this treatment. This was probably the greatest 
difference between this albumin preparation and the human serum albu- 
min studied by Scatchard, Scheinberg, and Armstrong (1950). The bind- 
ing of ions by the bovine mercaptalbumin up to 7 = 27 was described in 
terms of three classes of binding sites, with n; = 1, ne = 8, and n3 = 18 
sites per albumin molecule. For chloride ions the corresponding intrinsic 
binding constants were k; = 2400, k2 = 100, and kz; = 3.3. The same set 
of three classes of sites accounted for the binding of iodide, thiocyanate, 
and trichloroacetate, the ratio k,:k2:k3 being the same in all cases. Each 
of the k values was 3.85 times as great for I- as for Cl- and 19.25 times 
as great for SCN- and CCl;COO~ as for Cl-. Evidence for the presence 
of many other binding sites, with weaker affinities for anions, was also 
clearly shown in these studies, which were extended to solutions of high 
and low pH, in order to study the effect of varying the net charge on the 
protein over a wide range. The one site with a very high affinity for anions 
(i.e., the site with k; = 2400 for Cl-) was probably made available for 
binding anions as a result of removal of fatty acid anions in the prelimi- 
nary deionization process. Apart from this, the data of Scatchard, Cole- 
man, and Shen for 7 as a function of the concentration of free anion in 
solution gave curves not very different from those of Scatchard, Schein- 
berg, and Armstrong, up to 7 = 12 (see also Scatchard, 1955). 


Effects of Competition between Different Ligands for the Same Binding Site 


Frequently two or more substances are present in solution, both of 
which can attach themselves to the same binding sites on a macromole- 
cule, P. The simplest such case occurs when all the 7 sites are equivalent 
and independent. If we call the two reacting species A and B, and the 
corresponding association constants ka and kp», then the binding of A in 
the presence of B is given by the equation 

nk (A) 


ee onel 45 
Ph Toke Ba(A) 4 Bal D) oi), 
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This can also be written 
Pesca hie: 45.1 
TERA) mae 
where k,’ is given by 


ka 
Fs ap i 45.2 
Ka 1 + ks(B) Sea 


The proof of these relations (compare equation 5) is straightforward 
and is left to the reader. Thus, in the presence of a constant concentra- 
tion of B, the binding of A in such a system can be represented by equa- 
tions of exactly the same form as (12), (15), or (16), except that the value 
of k,’ will be lower than that of the true constant, k,, and is a function 
of (B). If ka is known, and k,’ determined for a known value of (B), ks 
can be determined from an equation obtained by rearranging (45.2): 


beehike sd 


If k,’ is determined at several different values of (B), and a constant 
value of ks is then derived from (45.3), this gives a strong indication of 
the validity of the assumption that A and B are both reacting reversibly 
with the same set of sites on P. Thus Klotz et al. (1948) studied the effects 
of salicylate, dodecylsulfate, and other anions on the binding of methyl 
orange by serum albumin, and showed that relations equivalent to (45.3) 
held in these systems. They found ka for methyl orange to be 4200 at 
pH 7.6 and 24°, and estimated n, the average number of combining sites 
per albumin molecule, as 12.8. The decrease in the binding of methyl 
orange, produced by the added competitor, could be followed by the 
change in absorption spectrum of the dye which accompanied binding. 
Thus they determined ks for salicylate as 250 and for dedecyl sulfate as 
2000. For the anion of acetyltryptophan the value found was 140, and 
for that of acetyl-leucine it was only 46. 

Obviously an equation of the same form as (45) for the binding of B 
in the presence of A can be written: 


n nk»(B) 
L + ka(A) + ka(B) 





Vp (46) 
Other relations, corresponding to (45.1), (45.2), and (45.3), follow from 
(46). From (45) and (46) it is obvious that the relation of bound A to 
bound B is 

Va = ky (A) 


in skp(B) (47) 
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The extension of these relations to binding by molecules with several 
different classes of binding sites, or to systems in which electrostatic in- 
teractions are important, involves no new principles beyond those already 
set forth in this chapter. We may note, however, that, in systems con- 
taining buffers, one or both of the constituents of the buffer may act as 
competitors to the ligand which is under study. This is particularly true 
when binding by proteins such as serum albumin is being studied. The 
apparent affinity constants of such a protein for a given ligand, when 
determined in the presence of a buffer, are very likely to be lower than 
they would be if the buffer were not present. The effect of varying the 
total concentration of buffer, at constant pH, should always be studied 
in such cases if it is desired to know the true affinity constants. It may 
be possible to eliminate the use of buffers entirely, as in the work of 
Scatchard, Scheinberg, and Armstrong, which has been discussed above. 


Linked Functions 


Whenever a molecule possesses two or more different functions, e.g., 
dissociation of protons and combination with oxygen, belonging to nearby 
groups in the molecule, there is the likelihood of an interdependence of 
the functions due to interaction between the groups. When this occurs, 
we may conveniently speak of the functions as linked and refer to the 
groups as linked groups. Thus, in the example just given, the acid group 
may be referred to as an oxygen-linked acid group, and the oxygen-com- 
bining group, correspondingly, as an acid-linked or proton-linked group. 
Such groups in hemoglobin are accountable for the well-known Bohr 
effect, which will be discussed later. To take another example from hemo- 
globin, there is also a pH dependence of the reaction with fluoride, which 
leads us to speak of fluoride-linked acid groups and acid-linked fluoride- 
binding groups. Likewise we may speak of oxidation-linked acid groups 
and acid-linked oxidizable groups. The extreme case of linkage is that in 
which the two reactions are mutually exclusive—competing reactions— 
so that combination of the molecule with one reagent involves displace- 
ment of the other. Such a condition may be expected when both reac- 
tions involve one and the same group, as do the reactions of hemoglobin 
with carbon monoxide and oxygen. We might speak of such reactions as 
identically linked. 

Clearly a study of the linkage among various reactions in a complex 
molecule possessing a variety of functions can be instructive in many 
ways as to the structure and characteristics of the molecule. This has 
proved to be particularly true in the case of the heme proteins, notably 
hemoglobin, which are exceptional in their capacity to take part in di- 
verse reactions. When one of the functions involves a large number of 
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groups, the study of linkage often serves to single out certain of these 
groups from the rest, namely, those which are linked with some other 
function. It provides, as it were, a technique for spotlighting a special 
class of the groups in question. For example, if we are interested pri- 
marily in the acid groups, then by studying the linkage of proton disso- 
ciation with a variety of other functions, e.g., oxidation, combination 
with oxygen, carbon monoxide, and fluoride, over a wide pH range, we 
may reveal selectively the existence of a variety of acid groups, each re- 
lated to one or more of the other functions. Often, on the basis of other 
considerations and special argument, it is possible to identify these acid 
groups with particular amino acid residues in the protein and to show 
how they are affected by reactions involving other groups. This principle 
forms the basis of the so-called differential titration, which has contrib- 
uted so much to an understanding of the heme proteins. Since linkage 
often implies proximity, the phenomenon may provide suggestive infor- 
mation on the special relationship of the different groups in the mole- 
cule, or on changes of configuration which accompany the reaction proc- 
ess. The study of other kinds of linkage than that involving proton 
dissociation has also proved instructive. 

The simplest case of linkage to be considered is that of a molecule, FE 
containing just two reactive groups, one of which can combine with a 
ligand A, the other with a ligand B. We denote the compound of P with 
A by AP, that with B by PB, and that with both by APB. Then the 
interactions involved may be represented by the scheme 


AP 


Cc 


/ 


APB (48) 


B Kp 


ox 


PB 


yee (PB (APB) (APB) 
A= may he = ek = mpi pry yp = == 
(P)(A) (P)(B)’ Ke (AP)(B)’ (PB)(A) (49) 


— 


Here it is obvious that 
APB) 
kako = kakp = Boi etl) 
ake Bhp (P)(A)(B) (49.1) 
Equation (49) directly implies an important reciprocal relation. If, 
for instance, kp > ks, this means that the attachment of B to P in- 
creases the affinity of P for A. But if this relation holds, it follows from 
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(49) that kc > kp, since kce/ks = kp/ka. Hence if the binding of B in- 
creases the affinity of P for A, the binding of A increases the affinity of 
P for B. Either relation implies the other. 

It is not necessary, of course, that any detectable interaction should 
occur in such a system. The binding of A may be totally independent of 
that of B. Equation (49) merely requires that, 7f the binding of A affects 
that of B, then the reciprocal relation must also hold. 

Now consider the quantity 7,—that is, the amount of A bound per 
molecule of P present in the system in all forms—namely P, AP, PB, and 
APB. Since P is monovalent for A, #4 can vary only between zero and 1. 


“jogs (AP) + (APB) 
“~ (P) + (AP) + (PB) + (APB) 
ka(A) + kake(A)(B) 


Sey AG TION NUE NTEY ee. 





Now consider the value of 7, in the absence of B, at a given activity of 
free A in solution. Setting (B) = 0 in (49), we obtain the familiar equation 


. — __ ka(A) 
(Va) B=0 a 1 le ka(A) (51) 
On the other hand, consider the value of #4 if (B) becomes so large 
that all molecules of P are saturated with B. In that case we let (B) in 
equation (50) become infinite; or we note in the reaction scheme (48) that 
the only species of P that can exist at appreciable concentration under 
these conditions are PB and APB. It follows from either of these consid- 
erations that 
a kp(A) 
ik) Rb a) aes aN 2 


Thus, if we measure 7 at a given value of (A), first in the absence of 
B and then when P is saturated with B, the increment in 7, is 


, — —ko(A) aA) : 
O°. = T+ ko(A) 1+ ka(A) (53) 


This is the essence of a differential titration. If A is hydrogen ion and 
B is oxygen, for example, P in the hypothetical system just discussed 
would be a sort of simplified hemoglobin molecule, with only one heme 
group and one heme-linked acid group. The value of Ais would then 
measure the number of protons bound (or released) per molecule of P, 
when P passes from the completely deoxygenated to the completely oxy- 


genated state. 
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Problem. Take ka = 108 and kp = 107; compute Aja from (53) for various values 
of (H*), and plot Aig as a function of pH. Repeat for the case ka = 10%, kp = 10°. 
At what value of (A) is Av, a maximum (or minimum)? What is the maximum (or 
minimum) value of Ava? 


The value of 7, is given by an equation corresponding to (50): 





4 (PB) + (APB) L ke(B) + kakc(A)(B) 
"?  (P) + (AP) + (PB) + (APB) ~ 1 + ka(A) + ka(B) + kako(A)(B) 


(54) 


Hence the increment in js, at a given value of (B), from a system in 
which (A) = 0 to a system in which P jis saturated with A, is 


ko(B) kp(B) 


Avs = (i8)sm0 — (¥p)a=0 = lee koi as — 1 + ka(B) (55) 


The competition of two ligands for the same site on P may be treated 
as a special case of scheme (48). In this case either A or B can combine 
with P, but not both; hence APB cannot exist, and ke = kp = 0. Then 
(50) becomes 

ae k4(A) 
“1+ ka(A) + ka(B) 


with a corresponding equation for jy. These equations are identical with 
equations (45) and (46), which have already been obtained for a system 
involving competition between A and B, for the case n = 1. 

We now consider the more general case of two linked functions, if the 
molecule P contains n sites at which A can combine and r sites at which 
B can combine. The various molecular species which may exist in a solu- 
tion containing P, A, and B may be denoted by the formula A;PB;, where 
? may have any value from zero to n, and 7 any value from zero to r. 
Moreover, for specified values of 7 and j, the molecules of the class de- 
noted by A;PB; represent the total of a large number of microscopically 
different forms. As we have seen in the discussion in Chapter 9, we may 
distribute 7 indistinguishable A molecules among n sites in n!/i!(n — 7)! 
different ways, and j B molecules among r sites in r!/j\(r — 7)! different 
ways. Since any distribution in the former set may be combined with any 
of the latter, the total number of microscopic forms (w,;) corresponding 
to the general formula for the class A; PB; is 


(56) 


n! r! 


M4 = in — ali —p! 60) 


The total number of microscopic forms of all classes, from P to A,PB,, 
is 2*+, 
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Problem. Suppose there is only one class of n sites, each of which can bind either 
an A molecule or a B molecule, but not both. Show that in this case the number of 
microscopic forms corresponding to the formula A;PB; is 


n! 


Ht in Fat 


@+j) Sn (58) 

It is not necessary for our present purposes, however, to consider all 
these different microscopic forms in calculating the binding of A and B. 
We may formulate the binding of A by taking the total concentration of 
all molecules of the class A;PB;, multiplying by 7, the number of A mole- 
cules bound by molecules of this class, and adding these terms for all 
classes. This sum, divided by the total concentration of P molecules in 
every form from P to A,PB,, gives 74. A similar summation, in which 
each term in the numerator is multiplied by j, gives 7s. 

We define a set of affinity constants, L,;*, by a natural extension of 
the definition of the constants L,* given in equation (24): 


(A;PB,) 
Ty a tea 59 
= TAB) oe 
For the binding of A we may then write 
i, = y insrayesy /Y y L,;*(A)(B)i = 9 In 8 (60) 
: i=1j=0 a Ly Mo d In (A) 
27 = 1~=O07= 


Here S denotes the double sum in the denominator. In taking the 
partial derivative, (B) is held constant. Also, of course, there is an ex- 
actly analogous relation involving B: 


dlnS 


ya = a In (B) (61) 


the differentiation being carried out at constant (A). 
Since S is determined completely by (A) and (B), we obtain by cross 
differentiation the relation 


0? In S + Orp — Ova (62) 
din (A):dIn(B) din(A) 9m (B) 





This shows in its most general form the reciprocal relation between the 
two linked functions. For instance, equation (62) indicates immediately 
that, if increasing the oxygen activity causes release of protons from a 
hemoglobin molecule at fixed (H*), then increase of (H+)—that is, de- 
crease of pH—causes oxygen to be released from oxyhemoglobin at a 
fixed oxygen activity. Since of the variables (A), (B), #a, and 7: only two 
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are independent, this relation may be thrown into a variety of other 
forms. One useful one is 


(2), - [SEB o 
Op (A) dln (A) ip 

In its application to hemoglobin, this shows, for instance, how the 
effect of oxygenation on the dissociation of protons may be expressed in 
terms of the change with pH of the logarithm of the oxygen pressure re- 
quired to maintain a given degree of saturation of the hemoglobin with 
oxygen. 

Another way of expressing the relation between linked functions is 
often useful. Consider the molecules of P which are combined with just 


j molecules of B, regardless of the amount of A combined, and denote 
their concentration by (2PB,), which is an abbreviated notation for 


> (A,PB,): 
() PB,) = (PB) + (APB) + (AsPB,) + «= - 
+ (A,PB,) = y (APB;) (64) 
i=0 


This may be written, making use of (59), as 
() PB) = (Py(By Y nyt(ay (65) 
i=0 


Here (P) of course denotes the class of molecules which are uncombined 
with either A or B. This expression is valid for all values of J, including 
zero. Therefore we may write 





Lij*(A)* 
_(2PB;) 2 a. a 
([PBo)(B)i eres: I 
> Lio*(A) 
t=0 


It will be seen that the right-hand member of this equation, which we 
have denoted by R;, is the apparent constant for the equilibrium 


=PBo) + jB = (=PB,) 
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From equation (27) it will be seen that, formally at least, we may 
write for the numerator of the expression for R; an expansion in terms of 
a series of titration constants, ga, . . - ga,: 


ZLiyj*(A)t = Loj*[l + ga (A) + ga(A)] > > > (+ ga,(A)] (67) 


Here Lo;* is simply the constant for the restricted equilibrium involvy- 
ing the molecules of uncombined P and molecules of the class AoPB,, 
which contain 7 molecules of bound B, and no bound A. It is independ- 
ent of (A), in so far as activity coefficients vary with (A). The denomina- 
tor of R; in (66) is given by a similar expression in which Ly;* is replaced 
by unity (Loo* = 1). The equilibrium constant, R;, may therefore be 
written 


R; = Le* Ni ea Ll 950A) 1) (et Bs) 
; = AUD ga(A) ee 1h ga (ATF PBs) 





(68) 


The g’s in the numerator will in general be different from those in 
the denominator, since the former refer to all members of the class 
y A;PB;, whereas the latter refer to all members of the class » A;PBo. 
i=0 i=0 
Equation (68) beings out clearly the dependence of the constants for the 
equilibrium involving B on those involving A. 

Equations (67) and (68) are subject to the same restrictions already 
pointed out in discussing (25)—namely, that the titration constants ga,, 
ga,, etc., are real positive numbers only if they form a series in descending 
order of magnitude: ga = ga, 2 ga, °° * - It is only when this relation 
holds that (67) and (68) are likely to be of much use in practice: other- 
wise we must employ (66) for R,, since it is not subject to any such restric- 
tion. When (68) is applicable, it may have considerable advantages over 
(66) in formulating the relations involved. For instance many of the titra- 
tion constants describing the interaction of P with A may be unaffected 
by combination of P with B. If this is true of the 2th titration constant, 
then ga, is the same in the numerator and denominator of (68), and the 
corresponding terms may be canceled out of the equation. Most of the 
acidic groups in oxyhemoglobin and reduced hemoglobin, for instance, 
have the same g values; we can eliminate them from consideration, and 
consider only the heme-linked groups, when we consider the effect of pH 
on the affinity constants for oxygen. 

When (68) is applicable, it may be thrown into another form by use 
of (60): 
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gan Tes (aa) -)>| ga(A) 

d In (A) Spica: a f 1 + ga;(A) | zs, 


NG oie 69 
>, | es Brae ie 


= 
t=1 


This expresses the variation of the equilibrium constant, R; with (A) 
in terms of (v,);, the amount of A combined with molecules of the class 
2PB;, and (%a)o, the amount of A combined with molecules of the class 
PBo. In subsequent chapters these relations will be used to formulate 
the effect of pH on equilibria involving oxidation-reduction processes and 
others which involve the mutual interactions of hydrogen ions and oxy- 
gen—or carbon monoxide—on hemoglobin. 
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percentage in sea water, 21 
Carbon dioxide, 
absorption coefficients in water, 555ff. 
acid dissociation constants, 453, 557- 
561 
biochemical formation, 551 
biological significance, 2, 15ff., 25, 
550ff. 
blood dissociation curves, 566 
carbamate, formed from amines & COz, 
552ff. 
carbon dioxide, calculation of total 
content, in blood, 563-571 
carbonic acid, formed by hydration of 
COz (see also under main heading, 
Carbonic acid), 550, 554, 557 
coenzyme A, in metabolism, 551 
dipole moment, 338 
dissociation curves, 561-571 
distribution in nature, 550ff. 
between water & air, 556-557 
efficiency as a buffer, 550ft., 558-571 
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gas, standard free energy of formation, 
236 
hydration to carbonic acid, 550, 554, 
557, 583ff. 
rate, 578-589 
thermodynamics, 561 
molecule, 
linear shape, 30 
structure, 553 
photosynthesis, role, 551 
pyruvic acid, in metabolism, 551 
system, total carbon dioxide content, 
557 
uniqueness, 25 
Carbon monoxide, absorption coefficient 
in water, 556 
Carbonate ion, molecular structure, 553 
Carbonic acid, 
acid dissociation constants, 453-454 
dehydration, to carbon dioxide, 582- 
583 
heat of ionization, 560 
hydration from carbon dioxide, 551, 
554, 557-558 
rate, 579 
ionization, 235, 238, 453, 558ff. 
thermodynamic functions, for hydra- 
tion & ionization, 561 
Wien effect, 559 
ionization constant, 558 
second ionization constant, 453, 561 
molecule, 
structure, 553 
resonating structures, 554 
Carbonic anhydrase, 
biological function, 587 
blood, function in, 562 
contaminant of hemoglobin solutions, 
575 
isoelectric point, 588 
molecular weight, 588 
poisons for inhibition of, 588 
presence in pancreas, 588 
purification, 587-588 
sulfanilamide as inhibitor, 588 
zinc, constituent, 6, 588, 611 
Carbonyl-hemoglobin, see Hemoglobin, 
carboxyhemoglobin. 
Carboxyhemoglobin, see under Hemo- 
globin. 
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Carboxy] groups (see also Acids), 
ionization, influence of substituents, 
tabie, 458 
tables of pK values, 452, 464-467, 495- 
496, 503 
Carboxylate ions, interactions with metal 
ions, 642-643 
Carboxylic acids, see Carboxyl groups; 
Acids. 
Carboxypeptidase, 83 
N-terminal residues, 84 
specificity, 74 
zinc as essential constituent, 6, 611 
Carotenoids, 53 
Cartesian coordinates, relation to polar 
coordinates, 245 
Casein, 
a-casein, 
phosphate cross-links, 87 
B-casein, 
phosphate cross-links, 87 
formation of complexes with calcium 
ion, 598 
Cationic acids, equation for pH, 416 
Cellulose, 48 
Centrifugal fields, systems in, 219-224 
Cesium, percentage in sea water, 21 
Charge(s), 
density, 293ff., 330 
electrostatic unit, 242 
image, see Image charges. 
proton unit, 28, 243 
Charged sphere, 
calculations, 265, 546ff. 
free energy, 252ff., 513ff. 
model, 
binding of anions by serum albumin, 
647ff. 
electrical free energy, 513ff. 
limitations, 521-522 
modified model, with charges in 
specified locations, 546 
polybasic acids, 512ff. 
salting-out effect, relationship, 264 
self-potential, 253 
Chelate complexes, 608-609, 641-642 
Chemical elements, 
abundance, relative, 7ff. 
biological significance, 3-7 
distribution in nature, 3-12 
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nuclear charges, 28ff. 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Chemical potentials (see also Activity; 
Activity coefficients), 
& activity, relationship, 182, 193-194 
interrelationships, 268ff. 
salting-out effect, relationship, 266ff. 
Chemical structure, biological signifi- 
cance, proteins, 81 
Chloride ions, 
association with mercaptalbumin, 651 
binding to serum albumin, 597ff., 646ff. 
in blood plasma, 18, 650 
Chlorine, 
biological significance, 5ff. 
distribution in nature, 3-4 
occurrence in sea water, 20 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Chloroacetic acid, acid dissociation con- 
stant, 452 
Chloroform, 
dipole moment, 338 
solutions with acetone, 188 
Chromatography, 
ion exchange resins, 67ff. 
paper, in amino acid analysis, 65 
proteins, 52-53 
ribonuclease, 53 
Chromium, 
complexes with bases, 626 
distribution in nature, 4 
nonessential in biochemical systems, 
3, 5 
Chromosomes, nucleic acids, relationship, 
48 
Chymotrypsin, a & 8, 
C-terminal & N-terminal residues, 84 
specificity, 74, 93 
Chymotrypsinogen, 84 
purification, 52 
Citrate ion, 
complexes with calcium, 609 
with metal ions, 639 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
Clark, W. M., use of terms “acid” & 
“‘base,’’ 411 
Clausius-Clapeyron relation, thermo- 
dynamics, 164ff. 
equation, 165 
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Clausius-Mossotti relation, 331ff. 
& Debye theory, 331, 334 
Cobalt, 
biological significance, 6 
chelate complexes, 609 
complexes with bases, 626, 639, 641 
distribution in nature, 3—4ff. 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Cobaltous complexes, 643ff. 
Coenzyme A in carbon dioxide metabo- 
lism, 551 
Cohn’s equation for salting out, 275-276 
Collagen, 
amino acid analysis, 72-73 
collagen I & collagen II, 122 
denaturation, 123 
electron microscopy, 118 
heat shrinkage, 117 
helical structure, 118ff., 122 
metabolism, 49 
molecular structure, 115ff. 
diagram, 121 
proline & hydroxyproline, 117, 123 
molecular weight, 123 
solubility, 118 
solution, 123 
tendon, 48 
X-ray diffraction, 116ff. 
Competition effects, , 
association reactions, 651ff., 656 
enzyme systems, 607-608 
interactions of hemoglobin, 607-608 
Complexes (see also Association reac- 
tions), 
protein with lipides, 52 
Components, system, see System, com- 
ponents. 
Conalbumin, 
egg white, 
N-terminal residues, 84 
Condenser, electrical, 379ff. 
capacity, definition, 242 
parallel plate, 329 
Conductance, see Conductivity. 
Conductivity, 
electrolytes, 386-404 
equivalent, 389-390, 401, 403-404 
measurement of conductivity, 404 
measurement of dielectric constants. 
relationship, 384-385 
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Ohm’s law, 386 
relaxation time, 401—402 
resistance, 386-387 
specific, definition, 387 
table of ionic equivalent conductances, 
400 
Conductors, 323ff. 
dielectric constants, 323ff. 
perfect, 324 
Conjugate acid, see Acid. 
Conjugate base, see Base. 
Coordinates, see Polar coordinates. 
Coordination numbers of metal ions, 
626, 638 
Copolymers of tyrosine, 544 
Copper, 
association constants with bases, 634, 
639 
binding to proteins, 592 
biological significance, 4 
chelate complexes, 609 
complexes with bases, 626, 639 
distribution in nature, 3, 6 
percentage in sea water, 21 
square configuration of coordinate 
bonds, 633 
Corticotropins, structure, 
a-corticotropin, sheep, 95 
8-corticotropin, hog, 94 
structural relation to melanotropins, 
95 
Coulomb’s law of force between charged 
bodies, 241-242 
Creatine, 
apparent dissociation constant, 465 
dielectric properties, 372 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
Creatinine, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 236 
Crystals, 
close packing, 36 
dipolar ions, 55 
perfect, entropy, 228 
proteins, 
composition, 320 
structure, 100, 131ff. 
Curie point (Pierre Curie), dielectric con- 
stants, relationship, 341ff. 
Cyanide ion, complexes with metal ions, 
640 
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Cyclohexane, dipole moment, 338 
Cysteic acid, formation of carbamate, 
574 
Cysteic acid groups, oxidation products 
of cystine, 85 
Cysteine (see also Sulfhydryl groups), 
apparent dissociation constants, 465, 
498-503 
constituent in important proteins, 63, 
72 
interactions with metal ions, 644 
macroscopic ionization constants, 
502ff. 
microscopic ionization constants, 496, 
502-503 
notation of residues in protein struc- 
ture, 76 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
structure, 59 
Cysteine betaine (N-trimethylcysteine), 
apparent dissociation constant, 465 
pK value, 498 
Cysteine ethyl ester, ionization con- 
stants, 502 
Cysteinylcysteine, apparent dissociation 
constants, 465 
Cysteinylglycine, ionization constants, 
502 
Cystine, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
disulfide bonds, 48, 75ff., 85ff. 
disulfide linkages in 6-keratin, 106ff. 
notation of residues in protein struc- 
ture, 76 
salting-in effect, 316-319 
salting-out constant, 274 
salting-out effect, 316-318 
solubility, 316-318 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
structure, 59 
Cystinyldidiglycine, moment from di- 
electric increment, comparison, 377 
Cystinyldiglycine, 
dielectric properties, 372 
moment from dielectric increment, 
comparison, 377 
Cytochromes, catalysts of oxidation, 53 
Cytosine, apparent dissociation con- 
stant, 467 
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DNFB, see Dinitrofluorobenzene. 
DNP, see Dinitrophenyl. 
DPNH, see Diphosphopyridine nucleo- 
tide. 
Debye-Hiickel theory, ionic interactions, 
249-251, 282-296, 401, 442ff. 
acid-base equilibria, 442ff., 512ff. 
activity coefficients, equations, 290ff. 
conductivity, 401 
Poisson’s equation, relationship, 285ff. 
Debye unit of electric moment, 337 
Debye theory, 
Clausius-Mossotti relation, 331, 334 
dielectric constant, 328ff. 
applications, 335-341 
limits, 330 
modifications, 342 
salting-out effect, 274, 278-282 
Degrees of freedom in phase equilibria, 
176-179 
Dehydration reactions, carbonic acid, 580 
velocity constants, for hydration & 
dehydration, 585 
Denaturation, protein, 
collagen, 123 
hemoglobin, 537ff. 
& phenolic hydroxyl groups, 88-89, 
531, 537 
proteins, 51, 64 
& sulfhydryl groups, 64 
Density, electric charge, see under 
Charge, density. 
Deuterium, exchange in peptides & pro- 
teins, 127-129 
Dialysis, equilibrium, in study of molecu- 
lar complexes, 594 
e-e'-Diamino-di(a-thio-n-caproic acid), 
dielectric properties, 372 
moment from dielectric increment, 
comparison, 377 
Dibasic acids, 477ff. 
buffer action, 484 
dissociation constants, 481ff. 
equations for symmetrical, 482 
with independent groups, 483-484 
ionization, 477ff. 
Dichlorobenzenes (0, m, & p), dipole 
moments, 338-339 
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Dielectric constant(s), 323-385 
as auxiliary variable, 260ff. 
definition, 43, 242 
dipole moments, 323ff. 
effective, in acid-base equation, 461 
image charge problems, 258-263 
insulators, 323ff. 
ion-dipole interactions, 296-320 
ionic interactions, 282-296 
measurements, 378-385 
molecular polarity, 45 
polar liquids, 341ff. 
polar media, 
equations, 363 
relation of dielectric constants & 
polarization, 365-366 
salting-out effect, 263-282 
table of values, 44 
variations, effect on acid strengths, 
471ff. 
water, 43ff. 
Dielectric increment, 
definition, 369 
relation to dipole moments, 369-378 
relation to length of chain between 
charged groups, 374 
tables of values, 371-372, 377 
Dielectric sphere model, polyvalent 
acids, 546-547 
Diethyl ether, 
dipole moment, 338 
salting out, 263 
Diethylmalonic acid, ionization con- 
stants, 462 
Differential titrations, 654ff. 
Diglycine, see Glycylglycine. 
Diglycyleystine, moment from dielectric 
increment, comparison, 377 
e-e’- Diguanido-di(a-thio-n-caproic acid), 
dielectric properties, 372 
moment from dielectric increment, 
comparison, 377 
Diiodotyrosine, 
apparent dissociation constants, 464 
structure, 58 
Diketopiperazine, structure, 102 
Dimethyl ether, dipole moment, 338 
Dimethylamine, dipole moment, 338 
Dimethylammonium ion, acid dissoci- 
ation constants, 452 
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2,4-Dimethylimidazole, apparent disso- 
ciation constant, 464 
Dimethylurea, 
sym-dimethylurea, 
dipole moment, 338 
Dinitrobenzenes (m & p) dipole mo- 
ments, 338 
2,4-Dinitrofluorobenzene (D NFB), label- 
ing technique, terminal groups of 
proteins & peptide chains, 82, 93 
Dinitrophenyl (DNP), 
amino acids, 67, 82ff., 90 
lysine residues, 83 
Diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPNH), 
interaction with alcohol dehydrogen- 
ase, 619 
Dipolar ions (Zwitterions), 54ff., 257ff. 
acid-base equilibria, 443ff., 451ff., 485- 
487 
activity coefficients in water & other 
media, 308ff. 
amino acids & peptides, 54 
amphoteric substances, 504ff. 
dielectric behavior, 369ff. 
ellipsoidal model, 304-305 
equilibria with uncharged isomers, 
485-487 
high dielectric constants of solutions, 
55, 368ff. 
hydrogen bond in crystals, 55 
melting points, 55 
partial molal volume, 173 
polar liquids, 364ff. 
salt, effect on solubility, 310-320 
salting-out effect, 278, 304-305 
solubility, 55, 306-320 
ethanol, 306 
water & other media, 306-310 
spherical model, 304 
surrounded by ion atmosphere, 297 
vibrational frequencies, 55 
Dipole(s) (see also Dipolar ions), 
electrical potential & energy, 254ff. 
Langevin function, for orientation, 
333ff. 
orientation in electric field, 330f. 
point, definition, 257ff. 
torque on molecule in electric field, 254 
Dipole moment(s) (see also Dielectric in- 
erement; Dipoles), 
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Debye unit, 337 
definition, 254 
determination, 337 
dielectric constants, relation, 323-378 
Debye theory, 328ff. 
modification of, 342ff. 
Kirkwood theory, 356 
Onsager theory, 347 
dipolar ions, 310-320, 369-377 
flexible molecules, 340 
& free rotation, 376 
glycine, calculated from salting-in 
effect, 313-314 
hydroxydecanoic acid polymers, 340 
ion-dipole interactions, relationship, 
296-320 
molecular interactions, relationship, 
357 
per unit volume, 327, 353 
salting-in constants, 314ff. 
table, 316 
salting-in effect, 310ff. 
table, for important molecules, 338 
vector additivity, 339 
Dipole substituents, 462 
Direct plot of association data, 614-615 
Dissociation constants (see also Acid dis- 
sociation constants), 
association constants, relationship, 
519-520 
dibasic acids, 481ff. 
n-valent acid, individual groups, 488 
Distribution coefficients & solubilities, 
relation to activities, 198ff. 
in study of salting-out effect, 270-272 
Disulfide bonds (see also Cystine, and in- 
dividual proteins), 
cystine, 48, 75ff., 85ff. 
proteins, 48, 78, 96-87, 125ff. 


E 


EMF, see Electromotive force. 
Eadie’s equation, enzyme-substrate rela- 
tions, 622 
Earth, 
atmosphere, see Atmosphere. 
crust, 8ff. 
history, 11 
structure, Sff. 
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Edestin, salted in by sodium chloride, 320 
Edman’s reagent, see Phenylisothiocy- 
anate. 
Egg albumin, see Ovalbumin. 
Elastic bodies, thermodynamics, 217 
Electric displacement, 326ff., 345ff. 
dielectric constant, relationship, 326ff. 
electric intensity, 326ff. 
Electric field, internal field strength, 329 
Electric intensity, 329ff. 
dielectric constant, relationship, 326ff. 
electric displacement, relationship, 
326ff. 
flux & Gauss’s law, 246ff. 
Electric moment, see Dipole moment. 
Electrical conduction, see Conductivity. 
Electrical energy of ion, effect of sur- 
rounding ions, 289-290 
Electrical free energy of charged sphere, 
264ff., 513ff., 647ff. 
Electrical mobility, see Mobility, elec- 
trical. 
Electrical quantities, 241ff., 323ff. 
dimensions, 387 
Electrical susceptibility, 327ff. 
Electrolytes, 386-404 
activity, 200-201 
conductivity, 386-404 
solutions, activity coefficients, 290ff. 
strong, electrical conductivity, 391-392 
weak, electrical conductivity, 391-392 
Electromotive force measurements, 
determination of binding of chloride & 
other ions, 596ff. 
pH determination, 429ff. 
Electron microscopy, collagen, 118 
Electronic polarizability, 337 
Electrophoresis, study of molecular 
complexes, 599 
& ionic mobilities, 399-401 
Electrophoretic effect, ion conductivity, 
401-402 
Electrostatic effects on association reac- 
tions, 645ff. 
on polybasic acids, 512 
Electrostatic unit of charge, 242ff. 
Electrostatics, 241-322 
dielectric constants, 323ff. 
Elements, see under Chemical elements; 
and individual elements. 
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Ellipsoid method, 
measuring dielectric constants, 379 
Energy (see also Free energy; Work), 
dipolar ion, calculation in ionic solu- 
tion, 300-303 
dipole, 297 
equations relating to other quantities, 
164-168 
First Law of Thermodynamics, 142- 
146 
levels in molecules, & thermodynamic 
functions, 227 
Enthalpy, see Heat content. 
Entropy, 140, 148ff., 155ff., 162ff., 224ff., 
455ff., 
calculation from heat capacity data, 
233-234 
factors in association reactions, 642 
heat capacity, 233-234, 456 
of ionization, 
& acid-base equilibria, 455ff., 463 
language entropy, information theory, 
226 
mixing, ideal solutions, 186, 229ff. 
perfect crystal, application of Third 
Law of Thermodynamics, 228 
phenolic hydroxy] groups, ionization, 
463, 533 
probability, time, & entropy, 159 
randomness, 225ff. 
residual, of ice, 231 
standard, ionization, 451ff. 
statistical interpretation, 224-228 
vaporization of water, 167ff. 
Enzyme kinetics, relation of equations 
to those for binding, 620 
Enzymes (see also individual enzymes), 
activity, 128-129 
hydrolysis of proteins, 56, 92 
proteolytic, specificity, 74-75 
Epidermin, structural relation to keratin, 
115 
Equilibrium (see also Acid dissociation 
constants), 
between different ionic forms, poly- 
valent acids & ampholytes, 510 
constants, 201ff., 557ff. 
heat of reaction, 206 
for hydration of CO», 557ff., 585 
pH, effect, in malate-fumarate 
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equilibrium, 206 
pressure, effect, 203 
criteria, 160-161 
dialysis, & molecular complex forma- 
tion, 594 
free energy & maximum work, 159ff. 
malate-fumarate, 204-207, 235 
peptide bond synthesis, 207-210, 238 
temperature effect, 203-204 
Equipotential surfaces, 
definition, 244 
image charges, 259ff. 
Esters, effect on ionization of neighbor- 
ing acid group, 485 
Ethane, dipole moment, 338 
Ethanol, liquid, standard free energy of 
formation, 236 
Ethanolammonium ion, acid dissocia- 
tion constants, 452 
Ethyl acetate, 
dipole moment, 338 
salting out, 272, 274 
Ethylenediamine, 
chelate complexes with metals, 609, 
639-641 
table of acids & conjugate bases, 407 
Ethylenediaminetetraacetate, chelate 
complexes with metals, 609 
External moment, dipole, 350 


F 


Falkenhagen theory, conductivity, 401ff. 
Faraday equivalent of electric charge, 
390, 431 
Faraday’s law of electrolytic conduction, 
388-389 
Fatty acid anions, binding to serum 
albumins, 89 
Fatty acids, acid dissociation constants, 
454 
Ferric ions, interaction with sulfhydryl! 
compounds, 645 
hydrated, as acids, 409 
Ferrous ions, interaction with sulfhydryl] 
compounds, 645 
Fibrinogen, 
salting-out constant, 274 
structural relation to keratin, 115 
Fibroin, silk, structure, 104-106 
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Flexible molecules, dipole moments, 340 
Fluorine, 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Force between two point charges, 378 
Formaldehyde, 
dipole moment, 338 
gas, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 236 
titration curves of amino acids & pro- 
teins, effect of added formalde- 
hyde, 524 
Formation function (J. Bjerrum), 615 
Formic acid, 
acid dissociation constant, 452 
dipole moment, 338 
Free energy (see also Energy; Chemical 
potential; Work), 
activity, relationship, 181ff. 
charged spherical ion, 263ff., 512ff., 
645ff. 
chemical potentials, 174-175 
definition, 159-162 
elastic bodies, 217-219 
equilibrium, relationship, 159-162, 
201ff. 
gravitational & centrifugal fields, 219- 
224 
of ionization, effect of dielectric con- 
stant, 473 
tables of values, 452-453, 464-467 
mass law, 201-217 
standard, of formation, 232-234 
table of values, 236-237 
Free rotation, dipole moments, 374ff. 
Frictional coefficient, 391 
Fructose, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 236 
Fumarate, 
equilibrium with malate, 204-207, 235 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
Fumaric acid, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 236 
Fusion, heat of, see Heat of fusion. 


G 


a-p-Galactose, standard free energy of 
formation, 236 
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Gases, 
perfect, in atmosphere, 223ff. 
salting-out constants, 274 
Gauss’s law, 246ff., 323ff. 
derivation, 246ff. 
Gibbs-Duhem relation, 174-175, 186ff., 
195 
equation, 195 
extended form, 220 
Gibbs free energy, see Energy, free. 
Glass electrode, calibration of pH meas- 
urements, 449ff. 
Globin, relation to heme, 52ff. 
Glucagon, pancreas hormone, structural 
formula, 94, 96 
Glucose, 
conversion to glucose-6-phosphate, 215 
formation from glucose-6-phosphate, 
215 
a-p-Glucose, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 236 
Glucose-6-phosphate, equilibrium con- 
stant in hydrolysis, 215 
Glucose 1-phosphoric acid, acid dissoci- 
ation constants, 452 
Glutamate, conversion to glutamine, 
210-214 
L-Glutamate, standard free energy of 
formation, 236 
Glutamic acid, 
constituent in important proteins, 73 
dielectric properties, 372 
ionization constants, 452, 495-496 
t-Glutamic acid, standard free energy of 
formation, 
microscopic & macroscopic constants, 
pK values, 494ff. 
structure, 58 
Glutaminase, catalyst in glutamine syn- 
thesis, 212-214 
Glutamine, 
conversion from glutamate, 210-214 
structure, 58 
synthesis from glutamate & ammonium 
ion, 211ff. 
L-y-Glutamyleysteine, ionization con- 
stants, 502 
Glutathione, 
interactions with metal ions, 644 
ionization constants, 465, 502 
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Glycerol, liquid, standard free energy of 
formation, 236 

Glycerol 2-phosphorie acid, acid disso- 
ciation constants, 452 

Glycinamide, 207-210 


benzoyl-.-tyrosine reaction, enzymatic | 


synthesis, 207 
Glycine (see also Polyglycine), 
acid dissociation constants 452, 485- 
487 
activity coefficient, 197 
ethanol-water solutions, 309ff. 
salt solutions, 310ff. 
water solutions, 309ff. 
combination with metal ions, 638 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
dielectric behavior, 368-372 
dielectric increment, molar, of dipolar 
ion, 369-372 
dipole moment, 296ff., 369-372 
calculated from salting-in effect, 
313-314 
equilibria of dipolar ions & uncharged 
isomers, 485ff. 
formation of carbamate, 574 
ionization constants in various media, 
473 
isoelectric point, 506-507 
metal complexes, 609 
partial molal volume, 173, 369-372 
PH of solution, 507 
polarizability, 371 
salting-in effect, 313-314, 319 
salting-out effect, 313ff. 
solubility, 278, 306, 310ff., 319 
ethanol-water solutions, 306ff. 
salt solutions, 310ff. 
water solutions, 306ff. 
space model, 296ff. 
standard free energy of formation, 236- 
237 
structure, 58 
table of acids & conjugate bases, 407 
titration curve, 477ff. 
Glycine betaine, dielectric properties, 
372 
Glycine dipeptide, see Glycylglycine. 
Glycine heptapeptide, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
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Glycine hexapeptide, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
Glycine pentapeptide, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
Glycine tetrapeptide, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
Glycine tripeptide, dielectric properties, 
372 
Glycogen, 48 
standard free energy of formation, per 
glucose unit, 236 
Glycolamide, 
partial molal volume, 173 
solubility, 
water & ethanol, 306 
Glycolate ion, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 236 
Glycolic acid, acid dissociation constant, 
452, 498 
Glycyl peptides, 
apparent dissociation constants, 466 
dielectric properties, 372 
solubilities, 306ff. 
Glycylalanine, activity coefficient, 197 
Glycylglycine, 
acid dissociation constants, 453 
activity coefficient, 197 
dielectric properties, 372 
interaction with metal ions, 643-644 
salting in, 315 
solubility, water and ethanol, 306 
Glycylphenylalanine, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
Glycyl-L-tyrosine, ionization constants, 
426-429 


Glyoxylate, standard free energy of 


formation, 237 
Gramicidin §S, antibiotic, 78 
Gravitational fields, thermodynamic 
effects, 219-224 
Growth hormone, see Somatotropin. 
Guanidine, 
apparent dissociation constant, 465 
derivatives, ionization constants, 469 
Guanine, apparent dissociation constant, 
467 
Guanosine, apparent dissociation con- 
stant, 467 
Giintelberg-Miiller charging process, 290 
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Heat (see also Heat of ionization), 
chemical reactions, relation to equilib- 
rium constant, 203 
definition, 144 
relation to entropy, 148ff. 
& volume changes in water-propanol 
mixtures, 192 
Heat capacities, 
changes associated with acid dissocia- 
tion constants, 457 
changes on ionization, 456 
entropy calculation, 233-234, 456 
partial molal, 173 
temperature effect, in chemical reac- 
tions, 204 
thermodynamic relations, 165 
water & other substances, 37 
Heat content, enthalpy, definition, 162 
Heat of fusion, 
latent, 39ff. 
table of heats of fusion, 40 
Heat of ionization, 455 
acidic groups in proteins, relation to 
nature of group, 525, 532-533 
imidazole groups, 525-526 
Heat, specific, see Specific heat. 
Heat of vaporization, 
hexane, comparison with water, 39 
hydrogen fluoride, comparison with 
water, 28 
isoelectronic sequences of hydride 
molecules, 28 
table of values for water and other 
substances, 39 
water, comparison with other sub- 
stances, 28ff., 39ff. 
Helical cables, ropes & other structures, 
see under Peptides, chains. 
Helical & nonhelical regions in globular 
proteins (see also Peptides), 129 
Helical structures, 
collagen, 122 
distinction between right- «& left- 
handed forms, 111, 129-131 
insulin, 127-128 
proline residues as influence on 
stability, 125 
stability, 123-125 
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Helium, 
abundance, 8-10 
biologically inert, 5 
distribution in nature, 4, 8 
a- Helix (see also Helical structures), 110ff. 
x-Helix, 112ff. 
Heme-linked acid groups, see under 
Hemoglobin. 
Heme proteins, 610 
Hemocyanins, 610 
association & dissociation reactions, 
593 
Hemoglobin, 
acid denaturation, 576 
amino acid analysis, 71ff. 
binding of water molecules to iron 
atoms, 605 ; 
carbamate formation, 575-576 
carbon dioxide transport, function, 
562, 575 
carboxyhemoglobin, 318, 400-401 
horse, 
solubility, 318 
human, 
ion mobility, 400-401 
combination with oxygen & carbon 
monoxide, 607-608, 635 
denaturation, in acid solutions, 537 
equilibrium between different ionic 
forms, 511 
heme-linked acid groups, 540, 569ff., 
608, 653 
horse, 274, 318, 372 
dielectric properties, 372 
salting-out constant, 274 
solubility, 318 
human, 274, 400-401 
salting-out constant, 274 
interaction with oxygen, 591ff. 
interactions of heme groups, 606-608, 
635 
iron porphyrin group, attachment, 52 
lifetime in red cells, 49 
molecular shape, 132 
molecular structure, 99 
N-terminal residues of various species, 
84 
peptide chains, 88 
relation to carbon dissociation curves, 
566 
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salting-in effect, 319 
separating out carbonic anhydrase, 
587ff. 
solubility, 318 
sulfhydryl groups, 63, 88 
terminal amino groups, 565ff., 576 
titratable groups, release, in acid solu- 
tions, 538 
titration curve, 525-526, 537-540 
Henderson-Hasselbalch equation, 418 
Henry’s law, 186ff. 
Histidine, 
apparent dissociation constants, 464 
constituent in important proteins, 73 
interactions with metal ions, 644 
structure, 59 
Hittorf method, determining transference 
numbers, 394-395 
Hofmeister series, relation to salting-out 
effect, 277 
Homocysteine, ionization constants, 502 
Hormones (see also Insulin), 
corticotropins, 94-96 
glucagon, 94-96 
melanotropins, 94-96 
oxytocin, 78 
' posterior pituitary, 78-79 
vasopressin, 79 
Hydration of carbon dioxide, 
carbonic anhydrase, effects on, 587- 
590 
catalytic effects, 584 
equilibrium constants, 558, 585 
velocity constants, for hydration & de- 
hydration, table, 585 
Hydride molecules (water, ammonia, 
methane, etc.), 
boiling points, 29ff. 
heats of vaporization, 29ff. 
melting points, 29ff. 
Hydrofluoric acid, see Hydrogen fluoride. 
Hydrogen (see also Hydrogen bonds), 
absorption coefficient in water, 556 
abundance, 8-10 
biological significance, 3-5, 11-18, 20, 
23-25 
distribution in nature, 4, 7-11 
Hydrogen bonds, 31ff, 
collagen, 121-123 
cross-links in protein structure, 88 
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dipolar ion crystals, 55 
effect on titration curves of polyvalent 
acids, 545 
energy, in water, 32ff. 
helical structures, 110ff., 124 
influence on ionization constants, 532, 
545 
peptide chains, 102-103, 106ff. 
phenolic hydroxyl groups, 62, 88, 467, 
531 
polyglycine II, 120-121 
strength, 124-125 
tetrahedral arrangement in water & 
ice, 36 
water structure, 31ff. 
Hydrogen chloride, dipole moment, 338 
Hydrogen cyanide (see also Cyanide 
ion), salting in, 271 
Hydrogen electrode, 430ff. 
Hydrogen fluoride, 
comparison with other isoelectronic 
substances, 28ff. 
hydrogen bond compared with hydro- 
gen bond in water, 36 
Hydrogen ion (see also Acids), 
electrical mobility, 35, 400 
hydronium ion, oxonium ion, 413-414 
oxonium ion, commonly referred to as 
hydrogen ion, 413 
standard free energy of formation, 236 
table of acids & conjugate bases, 407 
Hydrogen ion activity, pH 
calculation, 414ff, 
concept, 413-414, 437ff. 
measurement, 437-450 


Hydrogen peroxide, dipole moment, 338 


Hydrogen sulfide, 
gas, standard free energy of formation 
237 
hydrogen bond in, compared with hy- 
drogen bond in water, 36 
salting-out constant, 274 
Hydrolysis, proteins with acids, alkali, & 
enzymes, 56 
Hydronium ion, see Hydrogen ion. 
Hydroxybenzoie acids (m & p), apparent 
dissociation constants, 464 
8-Hydroxybutyrate, standard free energy 
of formation, 237 
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8-Hydroxybutyric acid, standard free 
energy of formation, 237 
Hydroxydecanoie acid, 
polymers, 
dipole moments, 340 
polarizability, 340 
Hydroxy] ion, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
Hydroxylysine, 
constituent in collagen, 73, 116-117 
structure, 59, 61 
Hydroxyproline, 
acid dissociation constants, 452 
activity coefficient, 197 
constituent in collagen, 73, 116-117, 
122-123 
hydroxy-1-proline, 61 
structure, 59 
Hypsometric equation, 
distribution of components, 221ff. 
law, 222ff. 


Ice, 
entropy, residual, 231ff. 
expansion of water in ice formation, 
40-41 
heat of fusion, 33 
phase diagram, 178 
structure, 32 
various forms, 41, 178 
water molecules, tetrahedral coordina- 
tion, 31ff. 
Image charges, 258-263, 346 
in dielectric media, 260-264 
salting-out effect, 281 
Imidazole, apparent dissociation con- 
stants, 464, 636-637 
Imidazole groups, 
carbon dioxide dissociation curves, 
566ff. 
complexes with metal ions, 634 
ionizable, proteins, pk values, tables, 
527, 534, 536 
ionization constants, 464, 468 
in serum albumin, interaction with 
zine ions, 642 
Imino acid R groups, structure, 59 
Immunological reactions, 
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criterion of protein purity, 51 
molecular interactions, 593 
Impedance, electrical, 
dielectric constant measurements, 
relationship, 380ff. 
Independent groups, binding of molecules 
& ions, 610ff. 
Indicator method, relative strengths of 
acids, 423ff. 
Inductance of electrical circuits, 379-383 
Inductive effect, ionization constants, 
457-463 
Infrared spectra, dipolar ions, 55 
Insulating sphere, effect on field in 
dielectric media, 261—263 
Insulators, dielectric constants, 323ff. 
Insulin, 
A & B chains, 86 
amino acid analysis, 71ff., 76 
association reactions, 593 
beef, 
amino acid composition, 72-73 
oxidation by performic acid, 86 
beef, hog, horse, sheep, whale: struc- 
tural formula, 94 
disulfide bonds, 86, 96, 125ff. 
helical structure, possible, 127-128, 130 
molecular structure, 97 
molecular weight, 86 
phenolic hydroxyl groups, 62, 88ff. 
stereochemistry, 126-128 
titration curve, 540 
Integrating factors, 150ff. 
Interactions, 
association reactions, 608 
binding by an equivalent set of 
groups, 626 
hemoglobin, 608 
linked functions, 653ff. 
metal imidazole complexes, 631ff. 
positive & negative, 625-626, 636 
reciprocal relations, 608 
serum albumin, 608 
Interionic forces (see also Debye- 
Hiickel theory), 
effect of conductivity, 401-404 
relation to molecular complex forma- 
tion, 594 
Internal field (F), calculation in dielectric 
media, 329ff., 346, 351ff. 
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Intrinsic constants, 
individual group constants, 481ff. 
intrinsic microscopic association 
constants, 630 
n-valent acid’s individual group, 488 
Iodide ions, association with mercaptal- 
bumin, 651 
Iodine, 
biological significance, 3 
occurrence in sea water, 20 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Iodoacetamide, reaction with sulfhydryl 
groups, 85 
Iodoform, dipole moment, 338 
Ion (see also Debye-Hiickel theory ; 
Salting-out effects), 
binding of ions to macromolecules, 
521, 594ff., 645ff. 
to proteins, calculated from pH 
shifts, 601-603 
calculation of electrical energy due to 
surrounding ions, 289-290 
potential, 285ff. 
Ion conductances, 
definition, 393 
table of values, 400 
Ion-dipole interactions, 296-305 
Ion exchange resins, 
chromatography, 67ff. 
electrodes, in study of protein inter- 
actions, 650-651 
role in establishing criteria of purity, 52 
in removing ions from protein solu- 
tions, 600 
separation of proteins, 52 
Ion mobilities, 390-392, 399ff. 
ion velocities, 390 
Ion potential, notation, 285 
Ionic equivalent conductances, table, 400 
Ionic interactions, 282ff, 
Ionic solutions, 241, 263ff., 386ff. 
Ionic strength, 
definition, 273 
effect on titration curves of polyvalent 
acids, 512ff. 
relation to activity coefficients, 
of ions, 282-296 
of dipolar, 296-320 
solubility of dipolar ions, effect, 310- 
320 
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Ionization, see Acids; Acid dissociation 
constants. 
Iron (see also Hemoglobin), 
abundance, 8-10 
acid properties, ferric ion, 409 
binding to proteins, 592 
biological significance, 6ff. 
complexes with bases, 626 
distribution in nature, 3-4, 8 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Irreversibility, 146ff. 
irreversible processes, 146ff., 157ff. 
thermodynamic concepts, 217 
relation to Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, 146-147 
Isocitrate ion, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 
Isoelectric points, 
amino acids, simple, 506-507 
amphoteric substances, 504ff. 
isoionic solutions, relationship, 603ff. 
polyvalent ampholytes, 506-510 
Isoelectric solutions, relation to isoionic 
solutions, 599, 603ff. 
Isoelectronic substances, related to water, 
physical properties, 27ff. 
Isoionic «& isoelectric solutions, 599, 603ff. 
mercaptalbumin, 651 
Isoionic point (see also Isoelectric points), 
definition, 600 
Isoleucine, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
structure, 58, 61 
Isopiestic vapor pressure method, activ- 
ity coefficients, 196 
Isopropanol, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 


K 


Keratin, 48, 
a-keratin, 
a-helix structure & other possible 
keratin structures, 110ff. 
molecular structure, 110ff. 
8-keratin, 
cystine disulfide linkages, 106ff. 
molecular structure, 106ff. 
X-ray diffraction pattern, 107, 
cystine, cross-links, 86 
wool, amino acid analysis, 72-73 
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Keto group, effect of acidity of neigh- 
boring groups, 466 
a-Ketoglutarate, 
formation from oxalosuccinate, 552 
standard free energy of formation, 237 
Kirkwood’s theory, ion-dipole interac- 
tions, 299, 311ff. 
dielectrics, 347ff. 
polar liquids, dielectric constants, 
356ff. 
water, calculation of dielectric con- 
stant, 367 
Kirkwood & Westheimer’s theory, 
effect of substituents on acid strength, 
461ff. 
Kohlrausch’s law, ion conductance, 393 


L 


Lactamide, 
partial molal volume, 173 
solubility, water & ethanol, 306 
Lactate, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 237 
Lactic acid, acid dissociation constant, 
452 
B-Lactoglobulin, 526 
amino acid analysis, 71-73 
crystals, composition, 320 
dielectric properties, 372 
heat of ionization, 526 
ionic strength, effect on titration 
curve, 517, 523ff. 
ionizable groups, table, 527 
molecular size, 72, 528 
salting-in effect, 319 
salting-out constant, 274 
titration curve, 522ff. 
effect of ionic strength, 523 
a-Lactose, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
6-Lactose, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
Langevin function, dipole orientation, 
333ff., 353, 359 
Language entropy, information theory, 
226 
Laplace’s equation, 251ff., 325, 349-350 
derivation, 251ff. 
solutions, 344ff. 
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Lead ions (Pb), 
complexes, with organic bases, 639 
with serum albumin, 643 
Legendre function, 
associated spherical harmonics, 344— 
345 
ordinary, 345 
Leucine, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
pi-leucine, 
standard free energy of formation, 
237 
L-leucine, 
solubility, 306 
standard free energy of formation, 
237 
salting-out constant, 274 
pi-Leucylglycine, standard free energy 
of formation, 237 
t-Leucylglycylglycine, dielectric prop- 
erties, 372 
Levulinic acid, apparent dissociation 
constant, 466 
Lewis, G. N., theory of acids & bases, 
410 
Life, origin on earth, 15ff. 
Ligands, see Association constants; 
Association reactions. 
Limiting law, for equivalent conductance, 
403-404 
Linderstrgm-Lang equation for poly- 
valent acids, 510ff. 
Linked functions in association reactions, 
653ff. 
Lipides, complexes with protein, 52 
Liquid junction potential, 439ff. 
Lithium, 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Lithosphere of earth, 11 
Lysine, 
apparent dissociation constants, 465 
constituent in important proteins, 73 
copolymers with tyrosine, titration 
curves, 544 
8-lactoglobulin, 64 
residues, dinitropheny] derivatives, 83 
structure, 59 
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Lysozyme, egg white, 
amino acid analysis, 71-73 
C-terminal and N-terminal residues, 
84 
isoelectric point, highly alkaline, 71 
titration curve, 540 
Lysylglutamic acid, 
dielectric properties, 372 
moment from dielectric increments, 
comparison, 377 
Lysyl-lysine, apparent dissociation con- 
stants, 465 


M 


MSH, see Melanotropin. 
Macallum, A. B., hypothesis of compo- 
sition of sea water and plasma, 18- 
19 
Macromolecules, 
binding of protons, 519-521 
biological significance, 47ff. 
Macroscopic & microscopic pK values, 
aminothiols, certain, 502 
L-cysteine, 502 
L-cysteine ethyl ester, 502 
L-cysteinylglycine, 502 
glutamic acid & its esters, table, 495 
glutathione, 502 
6-mercaptoethylamine, 502 
DL-homocysteine, 502 
theoretical considerations, 487-494 
Macroscopic state, microscopic configura- 
tions as constituents, 225-226 
Magnesium, 
abundance, 8-10 
biological significance, 5 
combination with organic bases, 639 
complexes with organic bases, 639 
distribution in nature, 3-4, 8 
ions, 
binding to adenosine diphosphate & 
adenosine triphosphate, 216 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Malate, 
equilibrium with fumarate, 204-207, 
235 
standard free energy of formation, 237 
Malonate ion, pK value, 407 
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Malonic acid, ionization constants, 407, 
461-462 
Maltose, 6-maltose, standard free energy 
of formation, 237 
Manganese, 
binding to proteins, 592 
biological significance, 5 
complexes with organic bases, 639 
distribution in nature, 4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Manganous complexes, 643ff. 
Mannitol, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 237 
Mass law, derivation and applications, 
201-217 
Maxwell’s equations, electrodynamics, 
157, 323 
Melanocyte-stimulating harmone, see 
Melanotropin. 
Melanotropin(MSH), 
hog and beef, structures, 95 
structural relation to corticotropins, 95 
Melting points, 
amino acids and peptides, 55 
water & other hydrides, 28ff., 40 
B-Mercaptoethylamine, ionization con- 
stants, 465, 502 
Mercuric ion, complexes with bases, 638 
Mercury, 
association constants with organic 
bases, 634, 639 
interaction with serum mercaptalbu- 
min, 63-64, 645 
Meromyosin, helical configurations, 130- 
131 
Metal ions, 
association with bases, tables of values, 
634, 639, 641 
association with proteins, 521, 598- 
599, 642-643 
calculation of association constants, 
626ff. 
chelate complexes, 608-610, 643-645 
coordination numbers, 626 
Metalloporphyrins as chelate complexes, 
609-610 
Methane, 
comparison with other isolectronic sub- 
stances, 27—28ff. 
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dipole moment, 338 
molecule, electronic structure, 30 
Methanol, liquid, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 
Methionine, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
oxidation by performic acid, 85 
structure, 59 
Methyl acetylene, dipole moment, 338 
Methyl alcohol, dipole moment, 338 
Methyl bromide, dipole moment, 338 
Methyl] chloride, dipole moment, 338 
Methy!] iodide, dipole moment, 338 
O-Methyl tyrosine, microscopic ioniza- 
tion constants, 504 
Methylamine, dipole moment, 338 
Methylammonium ion, 
acid dissociation constants, 407, 452 
titration curve, 477 
S-Methyleysteine, pK value, 498 
4-Methylimidazole, 
apparent dissociation constants, 464 
carbon dioxide dissociation curves, 
566ff. 
complexes with copper & zinc, 626- 
634 
Methylthioglycolate, apparent dissoci- 
ation constants, 465 
Michaelis constant, enzyme-substrate 
interaction, 621-623 
Microbiological assay, amino acid analy- 
sis, 7Off. 
Microscopic configurations, thermody- 
namic systems, 225-226 
Microscopic ionization constants, 
cysteine, 500ff. 
glutamic acid, 393ff. 
polybasic acids, different forms, 489ff. 
sulfhydryl groups, 500ff. 
tyrosine, 504 
Mobilities of ions, see Ion mobilities. 
Mobility, electrical, 
ion conductances, relationship, 390ff., 
399 
isoelectric points of ampholytes, rela- 
tionship, 505 
Molal quantities, partial, 170-174 
Molal volumes, partial, 171ff. 
Molar dielectric increment, see Dielectric 
increment. 
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Molecular complexes (see also Association 
constants), 
general consideration of formation, 
605-606 
interaction of bound groups, 605-606, 
626ff., 653ff. 
law of mass action, 593 
methods of measuring, 594ff. 
proteins, 50 
spectroscopic studies, 596 
study by electrophoresis, 599 
by equilibrium dialysis, 594 
by observing pH changes when 
salts are added, 599ff. 
by ultracentrifuge, 598, 619 
Molecular interactions, general aspects, 
591-660 
Molecular properties, see under Mole- 
cules. 
Molecular rearrangements, dissociation 
of acids, relationship, 482-483 
Molecular weights, 80, 223 
determination in ultracentrifuge, 223 
insulin, 86 
proteins, 72, 80 
Molecules (see also individual molecules), 
energy levels, 227 
flexible, dipole moments, 340 
nonpolar properties, 257ff. 
orientation, 332ff. 
polar, 241ff. 
polarization, dielectric, 328ff. 
properties, 
dielectric constants, relationship, 
324ff. 
polarization, dielectric, relationship, 
328 ff. 
structure, carbon dioxide, 553 
water, 27-45 
thermodynamic functions, 227 
Molybdenum, 
biological significance, 3 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Moving boundary method of determin- 
ing transference numbers, 395-401 
Muscular contraction, possible mecha- 
nism, 542 
Myoglobin, 
association with oxygen, 615 
horse heart, amino acid analysis, 72-73 
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molecular shape, 132 

salting-out constant, 274 

sperm whale, molecular dimensions, 132 
Myosin, 

binding of calcium ions, 599 

binding of sodium & potassium ions, 

521 

helical configurations, 130 

lifetime, 49 

rabbit, amino acid analysis, 71ff. 

structural relation to keratin, 115 

sulfhydryl groups, 63 


N 


Neon, 
abundance, 8-10 
biologically inert, 5 
comparison with other isoelectronic 
substances, 28ff. 
distribution in nature, 4, 8 
Nickel, 
abundance, 8-10 
association constants with bases, 634 
biological significance, 6 
complexes with bases, 626, 639, 641 
distribution in nature, 4, 8 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Ninhydrin, 69 
amino acid reaction, 66ff. 
Nitrate, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 237 
Nitrite, standard free energy of forma- 
tion, 237 
p-Nitroaniline, dipole moment, 338 
Nitrogen, 
absorption coefficient in water, 556 
abundance, 8-10 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4, 8, 10-17, 21 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Nitromethane, dipole moment, 338 
Nonaqueous systems, acid- bene equi- 
libria, 408 
Nonelectroly tes, salting-out constants, 
table, 274 
Nonionie compounds, solubilities, 45 
Nonpolar molecules, see under Molecules. 


Nonpolar side ehisine, protein structure, 
89 
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Nucleic acids, 47 

binding to alkaline earths, 591ff. 
Nucleoproteins, 54 

formation from proteins & nucleic 

acid, 593 

Nucleosides, 467, 470 

apparent dissociation constants, 467 
Nucleotides, 467, 470 

apparent dissociation constants, 467 


O 


Ocean, 
composition, 17ff., 23 
cencentration, variations, 23 
evolution, i7ff., 22 
temperature regulation, 22 
Onsager theory of dielectrics, 347ff., 
354-356, 362 
conductivity, 401 
Optical polarizability, 337 
Optical rotation, peptides & proteins, 
129-131 
Orientation, molecules in electric field, 
332ff. 
Ornithine, in Gramicidin 8, 78 
Ovalbumin, egg white, 
acid-base equilibrium, 530 
amino acid analysis, 72-73 
C-terminal residues, 84 
carbohydrate residue as part of mole- 
cule, 52 
dielectric properties, 372 
helical configurations, 130 
phenolic hydroxyl groups, 62, 88, 530 
salting-out constant, 274 
sulfhydryl groups, 88 
titration curve, 530 
Oxalacetate, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
Oxalate ion, complexes with metal ions, 
639 
Oxonium ion, see Hydrogen ion. 
Oxygen, 
absorption coefficient in water, 556 
abundance in nature, 8 
biological significance, 2, 5, 12-17 
combination with hemoglobin, 607, 
635, 653ff. 
dipole moment, 338 
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distribution in nature, 3-4, 7-12, 17- 


18 
formation in primitive atmosphere, 
14ff. 
isotope, O18, for study of hydration of 
CO:, 583 
salting-out constant, 274 
Pp 
Partial molal heat capacities, see Heat 
capacities. 
Partial molal quantities, see Molal quan- 
tities. 


Partial molal volumes, see Molal volumes. 
Partial pressures, see Pressures, partial. 
Pepsin, 
N-terminal residue, 84 
phosphate cross-links, 88 
specificity, 74 
Peptide linkage, 466, 470 
effect on ionization constants, 466 
Peptides, 
activity coefficients, 197, 315ff. 
amino acids & peptides as dipolar ions, 
54 
bond, 
coplanar configuration, 101 
synthesis, 
free energy changes, 207-210 
standard free energy, 238 
chains, 74ff., 80, 110ff. 
arrangement in protein molecule, 81 
cross-links & loops, 125ff. 
C-terminal residues, 76, 84 
helical configuration, 110ff. 
hydrogen bonds, 101, 106ff. 
interatomic distances & bond angles, 
101-104 
N-terminal residues, 76, 82, 84 
pleated sheet structure, 105ff. 
prolyl residues, 104 
resonance, 101 
sequence of amino acid residues, 89ff. 
silk fibroin, 104-106 
spatial configuration, 99ff. 
chelate complexes, 643ff. 
cyclic, 78 
deuterium exchange in peptides & pro- 
teins, 127-128 
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formation, theoretical, in earth’s his- 
tory, 14 
melting points, 55 
optical rotation, 129-131 
polypeptides, 540ff. 
solubility, 315ff. 
titration curves, 540ff. 
Performic acid, oxidation, 
of disulfide links, 85 
of tryptophan and methionine, 85 
pH, 
calculation in systems of known acid 
strength, 414ff. 
concept, see Hydrogen ionactivity, pH 
determination from cells with liquid 
junctions, 437-450 
ionic strength, effect of, for acid-base 
pairs of different charge types, 
441ff. 
measurements, 
calibration, 444ff. 
glass electrode, 449ff. 
standard solutions, 446-449 
table of values, 448 
standard solutions, 448 
Phase, definition, 137 
Phase equilibria, 
degrees of freedom, 176-179 
and one-component systems, 177-180 
Phase rule, 176 
Phenol(s), 
dipole moment, 338 
ionization constants, 426-429, 464 
Phenolic hydroxy] groups (see also Tyro- 
sine), 
heat and entropy of ionization, 464, 533 
ionization constants, 463-464, 531, 533, 
536, 542-545 
role, in protein structure, 62, 88-89, 
531, 533 
Phenylalanine, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
structure, 58 
p-Phenylalanine in Gramicidin §, 78 
Phenylisothiocyanate, reagent for deter- 
mination of N-terminal amino acids, 
83 
Phenylthiohydantoin, formation from N- 
terminal amino acids, 83 
Phenylthiourea, salting-out constant, 274 
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Phosphate (s), 
cross-links in proteins, 86-88 
ionization constants, 407, 442-443, 452, 
467, 470 
Phosphoglyceric acid, in photosynthesis, 
551 
Phosphoric acids, 
acid dissociation constants, 407, 452, 
456 
derivatives, dissociation constants, 
452, 467, 470 
Phosphorus, 
biological significance, 3, 5ff. 
distribution in nature, 3-4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Photosynthesis, 
introduction of oxygen into primitive 
atmosphere, 15 
phosphoglycerie acid, 551 
ribulose diphosphate, 551 
role of carbon dioxide, 551 
Pituitary hormones, 
corticotropins, structure, 95 
melanotropins, structure, 95 
oxytocin, structure, 78-79 
vasopressins, 79-80 
pKa values, see Acid dissociation con- 
stants. 
Planck’s formulation of Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, 147 
Plasma, see under Blood. 
Pleated sheet structure, 105ff. 
peptide chains, antiparallel, 105-106 
parallel, 108ff. 
Point dipole, definition, 257ff. 
Poisson’s equation, 249ff. 
Debye-Hiickel theory, relationship, 
285ff. 
spherical symmetry, 250ff. 
Polar coordinates, relation to Cartesian 
coordinates, 245 
Polar groups, see Dipole moments. 
Polar liquids (see also Dipole moments), 
dielectric constants, theory, 341ff. 
dipolar ions in solution, 367ff. 
experimental studies, comparison with 
theory, 364ff. 
water, dielectric constant, 43, 367 
Polarizability, electrical, 
electronic, 337 
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hydroxydecanoic acid polymers, 340 
molar, 334 
Kirkwood’s theory, 362 
molecular, 
definition, 334 
Kirkwood’s theory, 362 
Onsager theory, 348 
optical, 337, 346 
per unit volume, 334ff. 
in polar liquids, relation to dielectric 
constant, 364ff. 
relation to molecular properties, 328ff. 
total, relation to dielectric constants in 
Kirkwood’s theory, 361 
Polarization (see also Polarizability), 
328 ff. 
Poly-t-alanine, helical structure, 129 
Polyamino acids, see Peptides, poly- 
peptides. 
Polybasic acids, 481ff., 488ff. 
electrostatic effects on ionization, 
512ff. 
microscopic constants, 489ff. 
titration constants, 481ff. 
Polyelectrolytes, 408 
fibers as means for transforming 
chemical energy into mechanical 
work, 542 
molecular configurations, possibilities, 
541 
titration curves, 540ff. 
Polyglycine, 
hydrogen bonds, 120-121 
polyglycine II, molecular structure, 
119-121 
Polypeptides, see Peptides. 


- Poly-t-proline, molecular structure, 122 


Polystyrene sulfonate, ion exchange 
resin, 68 
Poly-.-tyrosine, 542ff. 
ionization, effect of ionic strength, 
542-543 
titration curve, 543 
Polyvalent acids (see also Acids: Acid 
dissociation constants), 
association constants, 518ff. 
charged sphere model, activity coeffi- 
cients, 514 ff. 
dielectric sphere model with fixed 
basic sites, 546 
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equilibrium between different ionic 
forms, 510ff. 
general relations, 487-494 
hydrogen bonding, effects on titration, 
545 
Linderstrgm-Lang equation for titra- 
tion of polyvalent acids, 515ff. 
n equivalent & independent acid 
groups, 493 
standard deviation of net charge, 511 
titration curves, methods of calculat- 
ing, 515ff. 
Polyvalent ampholytes, 506-510 
general equations, 506ff. 
isoelectric points, 507ff. 
Potassium, 
biological significance, 5ff. 
distribution in nature, 3-4, 9-10 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Potential, liquid junction, 439ff. 
Potential energy of a dipole, 254, 297ff. 
Porphyrins, 
chelate complexes, 609 
role in earth’s early history, 17 
Potentials, chemical, see Chemical 
potentials, 
gravitational, 245-246 
Potentials, electrical, 243ff. 
charged spheres, 252ff. 
dipoles, 254ff., 297ff. 
gradient, 244 
electric intensity, 245 
interionic forces, 282—296 
ionic solutions, 282-296 
Poisson’s equation, 249-253, 286ff. 
self-potential of sphere, definition, 253 
sphere in dielectric medium, 344 
Potentiometer, emf measurements, 430ff. 
Poynting’s law, energy flux, 323 
Pressure, partial, definition, 182-183 
Pressure volume work, 162ff. 
Proline (see also Polyproline), 
acid dissociation constants, 452 
activity coefficient, 197 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
hydroxyproline & proline in collagen 
structure, 122-123 
peptide chains, 104, 122, 131 
residues, influence on helical structure 
stability, 125 


role in collagen, 116-117 
structure, 59, 68ff. 


n-Propanol, dipole moment, 338 


standard free energy of formation, 237 
thermodynamic properties, aqueous 
solutions, 187-194 


Propionic acid, acid dissociation con- 


stant, 452 


n-Propyl] alcohol, see n-Propanol. 
Proteins (see also Peptides, and individual 


proteins), 
acid-base equilibria, 522—540 
amino acids, 
analysis, 65, 72-73 
structure, 58-59 
binding of ions & molecules to pro- 
teins, 521, 591ff, 
biosynthesis, 49 
carbamino derivatives, 575 
complexes with lipides, 52 
cross-links & loops, 125ff. 
crystals, 100, 131, 320 
C-terminal residues, 76, 84 
cysteine sulfhydryl groups, 63 
denaturation, 51, 64, 84-89, 531, 537- 
540 
deuterium exchange in peptides & pro- 
teins, 127-128 
disulfide cross-links, 48, 75ff., 85ff., 96- 
97, 125ff. 
enzymes, 48ff. 
extraction from living tissues, 50 
globular, 
helical & nonhelical regions, 129 
X-ray diffraction patterns, 131-132 
hair proteins, 47ff. 
hydrolysis with acids, alkali, & en- 
zymes, 56, 65 
immunological reactions, 51, 593 
ion binding, calculated from pH shifts, 
599-603 
ion mobilities, lower than in small ions, 
400 
ions removed from, by electrodialysis & 
ion exchange resins, 600 
keratin, 48ff. 
molecular complexes, 50, 591ff. 
molecular weights, 72 
minimum, 80 
N-terminal residues, 76, 82, 84 
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nonpolar side chains, 64, 89 
optical rotation, 129-131 
phosphate cross-links, 86ff. 
reaction with CO, to form carbamates, 
571-578 
purity, 51 
salting out, 275ff. 
salting-out constants, table, 274 
solubility as criterion of purity, 51 
stability, in living tissues, 50 
structure, 47ff., 94, 98-132 
sulfhydryl groups, 63 
tendon proteins, see Collagen 
wool proteins, see Keratin 
Proton acceptors, see Bases. 
Proton donors, see Acids. 
Proton transfer, 
in acid-base equilibria, 406ff., 477ff. 
in liquid water, 34ff. 
Proton unit of charge, definition, 28, 243 
Purines, 467, 470 
apparent dissociation constants, 467 
Purity of proteins, criteria, 51 
Pyridine, 
complexes with metal ions, 640 
dipole moment, 338 
nucleotides, complexes with enzymes, 
592, 619-620 
Pyrimidines, 467, 470 
apparent dissociation constants, 467 
Pyrophosphate, bridges in proteins, 87 
Pyruvate ion, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 
Pyruvic acid, 
ionization constant, 466 
carbon dioxide metabolism, 551 


Q 


Quasi-statical processes 145-146 


R 


Raman spectra, 55 
acids & conjugate bases, 425 
Randomness, entropy, distribution of 
molecules, 225ff. 
Raoult’s law, 184ff, 
negative deviations, 188 
positive deviations, 187 
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Reaction field, see Onsager theory; Dipole 
moments. 
Reactions, rapid, 
measurement, 581-583 
rate and heat of reaction for dehydra- 
tion of H:CO;, 581-583 
rate of hydration of CO», 583-587 
Reciprocal plot of association data, 616- 
617 
Relaxation time, electrical conductivity, 
401-402 
Residual entropy, see under Entropy. 
Resistance, electrical, 386-387 
specific resistance, 386-387 
Resonance, 
carbonic acid & carbonate ion, 554 
effect on acid strengths, 463 
frequency, condenser circuit, 382 
Reversible processes, 148ff. 
maximum electrical work in, 431 
Ribonuclease, beef pancreas, 
acid-base equilibria, 536-537 
amino acid analysis, 70-73 
amino acid sequences, 92, 98-99 
disulfide cross-links, 86, 96-99, 125- 
126 
helical and nonhelical configurations, 
130 
isoelectric point, 537 
molecular structure, 97-99, 128-129 
performic acid oxidation, 86 
phenolic hydroxyl groups in structure, 
88, 129, 537 
purification, 52 
stereochemistry, 128-129 
table, comparison of titration data & 
amino acid analysis, 536 
Ribulose diphosphate, photosynthesis, 
551 
Rocks, weathering by action of water, 
19-20 
Rubey, W. W., theories on primitive 
atmosphere, 15 
Rubidium, percentage in sea water, 21 


S 


Salicylic acid, ionization constant, 463- 
464, 467, 531 
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Salting-in constants, 
amino acids, 316 
dipole moments, relation, 312ff. 
table, 316 
peptides, 316 
Salting-in effect, 
dipolar ions, 264 
dipole moments, relation, 314-315 
hydrocyanic acid, 264 
hydrogen cyanide, 271 
solutions, 310ff. 
theory, 296-310 
Salting-out effect, 
acetone, 271 
chemical potential, relationship, 266ff. 
dipolar ionization, 304-305 
ethanol solutions, 263ff. 
ether solutions, 263ff. 
protein solutions, 264, 275ff. 
salting-out constants, table, 274 
theory, 263-282 
vapor pressure, relationship, 270ff. 
Sanger’s procedure, peptide chain se- 
quences, 89-93 
Sanger’s reagent, see Dinitrofluoroben- 
zene. 
Sarcosine, activity coefficient, 197 
Scalar products, of two vectors, 359ff. 
Scandium, 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Scatchard plot of association data, 616— 
617 
Sea water (see also Ocean), 
elements in composition, 20ff. 
ionic composition, 17-20 
pH, 23 
Sedimentation equilibrium, relation to 
molecular weight, 219-224 
Selenium, percentage in sea water, 21 
Self-potential of sphere, see under Poten- 
tials, electrical. 
Semiquinones in oxidation reactions, 606 
Serine, 
acid dissociation constants, 452 
activity coefficient, 197 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
in phosphate linkages, 86-88 
structure, 58 


Serum albumin, 
binding of anions, 521 
cadmium ions, interaction, 643 
cattle, 
acid-base equilibria, 532-536 
amino acid analysis, 72-73, 76 
isoelectric point, 599 
N-terminal residue, 84 
complexes with anions, 594-603, 645- 
653 
disulfide cross-links, 86 
disulfide dimer, 63 
dodecylsulfate, methyl orange, 
salicylate, 652 
helical configurations, 130 
human, 76 
interaction with chloride & thiocyanate 
ions, 597, 646ff. 
with anions, pH changes associated, 
600-601 
with molecules & ions, 591ff., 608 
intramolecular alteration, in acid so- 
lutions, 535-536 
lead (Pb II) ions, interaction, 643 
mercury dimer, 63 
mercury salts, 63-64 
molecular dimensions, 512 
phenolic hydroxyl groups, 89 
entropy of ionization, 533 
heat of ionization, 533 
stabilization against denaturation, 89 
titration curve, 532 
effect of ionic strength, 533 
zinc-ion interaction, 642 
Serum mercaptalbumin, 
bovine, binding of anions, 650 
dielectric properties, 372 
interaction with mercury 63, 645 
Silicon, 
abundance, 8-10 
biological significance, 5 
comparison of properties with those of 
carbon, 24 
distribution in nature, 4, 8 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Silk fibroin, see under Fibroin. 
Silver, 
association constants with organic 
bases, 634, 639 
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percentage in sea water, 21 
Sodium, 
biological significance 3, 5ff. 
distribution in nature, 3-4, 9 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Solid angle, definition, 248 
Solubilities, Solubility, 
activity coefficients, determining, by 
solubility measurements, 200, 
308-320 
criterion of protein purity, 51 
dipolar ions, 55, 306ff. 
distribution coefficients & solubilities in 
relation to activities, 198ff. 
increased, with decreased activity 
coefficients, 282ff. 
uncharged isomers of dipolar ions, 306 
various substances, 45 
Solutions, 
ideal or perfect, 184-185, 229-231 
non-ideal, activity coefficients, 187-200 
(See also Chapters 5, 8, 9, and 11, 
and references under activity co- 
efficients.) 
Somatotropin, growth hormone, 
C-terminal and N-terminal residues, 84 
Space charge (see also Poisson’s equa- 
tion), 249ff. 
calculation, in ionic solution, 293ff. 
Specific conductance, 386-387 
Specific heat (see also Heat capacity), 
water and other substances, 37ff. 
Specific resistance, 386-387 
Spectrophotometry, 
determination of ionization constants, 
423-429, 531, 533, 537, 5438-545 
study of dye binding to proteins, 596 
Spectroscopic measurement, study of 
molecular complex formation, 596 
Sphere, charged, see Charged sphere. 
Standard entropy of chemical sub- 
stances, 234 
of formation 
of ionization of acids, 451-457, 463- 
464, 533 
Standard free energies of formation, 234 
table of data, 236-237 
Standard potentials, 
galvanic cells, 433ff. 
half-cells, 434ff. 
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Standard solutions for calibrating pH 
measurements, 446-449 
table of values, 448 
Standard states, 
activity coefficients, 189-194 
conventions for choosing, 192 
definition, state of unit activity, 182 
relation to activity, 182 
Starch, 48 
Statistical factors, 
acid ionization, 485, 487-494 
association reactions, 624, 630, 635- 
636, 656-657 
Statistical interpretation of entropy, 
224-232 
Stokes’ law, resistance to motion of a 
sphere in a viscous liquid, 391, 402 
Strontium, 
biological significance, 6 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Subtilisin, 
proteolytic enzyme from Bacillus sub- 
tilis, 93 
use in study of protein structure, 93 
Succinate ion, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
Succinic acid, 
acid dissociation constants, 452, 456 
standard free energy of formation, 237 
Sucrose, standard free energy of for- 
mation, 237 
Sulfanilamide, carbonic anhydrase in- 
hibitor, 588 
Sulfhydryl compounds, interactions with 
metal ions, 644 
Sulfhydryl groups (see also Cysteine), 
amino acids, 59 
ionization 465, 468, 497ff. 
proteins, 48, 62-64 
Sulfur (see also Cysteine, Cystine, Me- 
thionine), 
abundance, 8-10 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 3-4, 8 
occurrence in sea water, 20 
percentage, 21 
Sulfur-containing R groups, amino acid, 
structure, 59 
Sulfur dioxide, absorption coefficient in 
water, 556 
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Surface, equipotential, see Equipotential 
surfaces. 
Surface charges, electric field, 324ff. 
Surface tension, 
heat of vaporization, relation, 42ff. 
table, 42 
Symmetrical dibasic acids, 
equations, 482 
with independent groups, 483-484 
System, Systems, 
centrifugal fields, 219 
closed, 137ff. 
components, definition, 180 
gravitational fields, 219 
homogeneous, 137ff. 
isolated, 137ff. 
macroscopic, corresponding micro- 
scopic configurations, 225-226 
thermodynamic, 137ff. 


T 


Temperature, 138ff. 
absolute, 148, 153ff. 
concepts, 151 
dielectric constant, dependence on, 
328 
relation to empirical temperature, 
166-167 
relation to irreversible processes, 
157ff. 
dimensions, 141-142 
empirical, 154 
Tension, surface, see Surface tension. 
Thermodynamics (see also Activities; 
Energy; Temperature; Chemical 
Potentials), 136ff. 
concepts, application to irreversible 
processes, 217 
energy levels of molecules, 227 
First Law, 142-146 
Functions, equations relating, 163ff. 
Second Law, 146-157 
thermodynamic system, microscopic 
configurations, 225-226 
Third Law, 155, 164, 228ff. 
Thiocyanate ions, 
association with mercaptalbumin, 651 


binding to serum albumin, 597ff., 646ff. 
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Thioglycolic acid, ionization constants, 
465, 498ff. 
Thiol compounds, see Sulfhydryl com- 
pounds. 
Threonine, 
acid dissociation constants, 452 
activity coefficient, 197 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
L-threonine, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 
phosphate cross-links, 87 
structure, 58, 61 
Thymine, apparent dissociation constant, 
467 
Thyroxine, structure, 58 
Tin, percentage in sea water, 21 
Titanium, 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4 
Titration constants, 
in association reactions, definition, 625 
individual group of n-valent acid, 488 
polybasic acids, 481ff. 
relations to dissociation constants, 482, 
492-494 
Titration curves (see also Acid dissoci- 
ation constants), 419, 477ff., 513-547 
effect of ionic strength, 513-547 
hemoglobin, 525, 537 
6-lactoglobulin, 523 
other proteins, 540 
ovalbumin, 530 
polyelectrolytes, 542 
ribonuclease, 536 
serum albumin, 533 
Toluene, dipole moment, 338 
Transference numbers, 393-395 
Hittorf method of determining, 394- 
395 
moving boundary method of deter- 
mining, 395-401 
Trichloroacetate, association with mer- 
captalbumin, 651 
Triglycine (Glycylglycylglycine), 
activity coefficient, 197 
solubility, 
water & ethanol, 306 
Trimethylamine, dipole moment, 338 
Trimethylammonium ion, acid dissoci- 
ation constants, 452 
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2,2,3-Trimethylbutane, dipole moment, 
338 
N-Trimethyleysteine, see Cysteine 
betaine. 
Tris(hydroxymethyl) aminomethane, 
acid dissociation constants, 452 
Tropomyosin, helical configurations, 
130-131 
Trypsin, 
cattle, C-terminal & N-terminal resi- 
dues, 84 
imhibitor, 84 
pancreatic, 84 
soybean, 84 
specificity, 75 
protein structure study, 92 
Trypsinogen, cattle, N-terminal residue, 
84 
Tryptophan, 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
oxidation by performic acid, 85 
structure, 58 
Tyrosine, 
apparent dissociation constants, 464 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
copolymers with alanine, aspartic acid, 
lysine, 544-545 
ionic strength, effect on titration 
curves, 544-545 
hydroxyl groups, 88, 128 
ionization constants, 530-531 
L-tyrosine, standard free energy of 
formation, 237 
microscopic ionization constants, 504 
O-methyl] tyrosine, microscopic ioni- 
zation constants, 504 
ovalbumin structure, role of tyrosine, 
62, 531 
ribonuclease structure, role of tyro- 
sine, 88-89, 537 
salting-out constant, 274 
serum albumin, role of tyrosine, 533 
structure, 58 


U 


Ultracentrifuge, 
molecular complex studies, 598, 619- 
620 
molecular weight determination, sedi- 
mentation equilibrium, 223 
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Ultrafiltration in study of molecular com- 
plexes, 595 
Ultraviolet absorption spectra, 
cysteine, 499-503 
glycyl-L-tyrosine, 426-428 
ovalbumin, 530-531 
ribonuclease, 537 
sulfhydryl compounds, 499-503 
tyrosine derivatives, 426ff ; 531, 533, 537 
Unshared electron pairs, 
presence characteristic of bases, 408 
relation to water and ice structure, 
30ff., 35-36 
Uracil, apparent dissociation constant, 
467 
Urea, 
action on insulin and ribonuclease, 128 
denaturing action on proteins, 64, 124 
dipole moment, 338 
disrupting action on helical structures, 
124 
solvent for glycine and peptides, 371, 
372 
standard free energy of formation, 237 
Urease, 64 
Urey, H. C., theories on primitive atmos- 
phere, 15 
Uridine, apparent dissociation constant, 
467 


Vv 


Valeric acid, apparent dissociation 
constant, 466 
Valine, 
activity coefficient, 197 
constituent in important proteins, 72 
structure, 58 
Vanadium, 
biological significance, 5 
distribution in nature, 4 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Van’t Hoff’s equation, heat of reaction 
and equilibrium constant, 203 
Van Vleck “471 /3 catastrophe,” 
dielectric constants, general theory, 
342, 364 
Vapor pressure, 182-183 
activity coefficients, 191-194 
relation to thermodynamie activity, 
181 


. 
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salting-out effect, relationship, 270ff. 
Vaporization, heat of, see Heat of vapor- 
ization. 
Vector(s), 
additivity of polar groups, 339 
product, 
definition, 255-256 
dipole moments, 352 
quantities, notation, 243 
sealar products, 359ff. 
Vibrational frequencies, dipolar ions, 55 
Viscosity, ion mobilities, relationship, 
390-391 
Vitamin A, visual purple in retina, 54 
Vitamin B-12, structure, 609-610 
Volume, changes on ionization, 456 
partial molal, 170-174 


W 


Wheatstone bridge, measurement of die- 
lectric constants, 384 
Wien effect, 
intense electric fields, 404 
ionization of carbonic acid, 559 
Wool, 47-48 
Work, 
change of length of elastic body, 217— 
219 
in gravitational or centrifugal field, 
219ff. 
maximum electrical work, in galvanic 
cell, 431ff. 
maximum, relation to free energy, 
159-162 
relation to energy, 143-146, 149ff. 
‘“pressure-volume”’ work, 160 
“useful”? work and free energy, 160 
Water (see also Ice; Ocean; Sea water), 
as acid & base, 412-413 
acid dissociation constant, 407, 452 
biological significance, 27-46 
comparison with other isoelectronic 
substances, 27ff. 
covalent bonds, strength, 32ff. 
dielectric constant, 43, 367 
dipole moment, 338 
expansion on freezing 40-41, 166 
heat capacity of water & other sub- 
stances, 37 
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heat of vaporization, 38 
latent heat of fusion, 39-40 
liquid, 
quasi-crystalline structure, 33, 41 
standard free energy of formation, 
237 
mixtures with n-propanol, activity & 
vapor pressures, 187-194 
molecule, 
electrical polarity, 30ff. 
electronic structure, 30ff. 
triangular shape, 30ff. 
phase diagram, 178 
proton transfer in liquid, 34ff. 
residual entropy at 0° K, 231 
solvent for dipolar ions, 55, 306-320 
specific heat, 38 
surface tension, 42-43 
thermal properties, 37ff. 
uniqueness of structure, 36 
vaporization & change of entropy, 
167ff. 


X 


X-ray diffraction studies, 
collagen, 116ff. 
crystalline proteins, 131 
ice, 31-32 
a-keratin, 114 
6-keratin, 107 
liquid water, 33 
poly-t-alanine, 129 
significance for protein & other struc- 
tures, 100-101,.131 


rd 
Zinc, 
association constants with bases, 626- 
634, 639, 641 


binding to proteins, 592 
biological significance, 6 
chelate complexes, 
tetrahedral, 633 
constituent of carbonic anhydrase 
enzyme, 6, 588 
distribution in nature, 3-4 
enzyme constituent, 620 
percentage in sea water, 21 
Zwitterions, see Dipolar ions. 
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